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PREFACE. 


It  is  not  without  emotion  that  the  Author  sees,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  first  appearance  of  '  The  Diary  of  a  Late 
Physician,*  a  People's  Edition  of  it,  not  only  called  for,  but 
welcomed  to  an  extent  very  far  surpassing  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  During  that  period — a  long  one,  surely,  in  the 
life  of  a  book,  nowadays — this  work  has  had  a  great  circulation 
in  both  the  Old  and  ^N'ew  World,  and  passed  into  various  lan- 
guages; the  last  of  which  the  Author  has  heard,  being  the 
B'&inUchy  or  Bohemian.  That  the  work  has  not  been  repudiated 
by  the  heaat  to  which  it  appeals,  would  seem,  from  this,  to 
be  certain  :  a£^  also  it  is,  that  the  Public  nobly  overlooks  errors 
of  detail,  when  assured  of  an  Author's  earnest  effort,  and 
honest  purpose.  He  is  sensible  of  many  defects  in  this,  the 
earliest  of  his  works;  but  has  abstained  from  disturbing  a 
text  which  has  become  so  long  familiar,  to  so  many,  in  so  many 
languages. 

The  views  taken  of  this  work,  in  America,  France^  and 
Germany,  shortly  after  its  completion,  may  be  gathered 
from  quotations  which  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Fifth  Edition,  and  the  Introduction.  The  Author  wishes 
the  former  to  be  permanently  annexed  to  this  work,  as 
a  record  of  the  affectionate  respect  with  which  he  cherishes 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Blackwood ;  and  the  latter,  as  an 


m^ 
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rridext'jfr  of  tl*  AmiAvr't  ryswt  aad  feielinsf  in  Kmspasm:  "  T3Mr 
'DiMJT  of  «  Ijij^  PLrocisit* — ihoe^  ncn  of  a  XcTtlisL.  ba  of  a 
MoE^ULVT.  WLik  iu  zacnao  is  nkei  from  t2ir  -wifiznr?  rf  cor 
gnuA  I>ocV/r  Johnwo,  tzK^Ler  dirtwh  of  Lis  ocoeeniiztj  Hdicm 
Lu  erer  bc^eu  p7*9««xa  l/>  tk^  yrnva:'^  miikd :  **  Tb«ie  fgr.Tiiar 
hhsUjTvx  mar  {^eritaps  be  made  of  greiser  ti%  ihaz:  'tht  scuesa- 
bitiei  of  profe»Mi  Monlitr;  and  ocaiTeT  tbe  kuiiVieire  of 
WfM  aod  Virtoe  villi  more  efficacj,  than  aid-Mos  and  de- 
li jiitjV.miL^ 

VfMm\Aj  ftw  of  his  readers  hare  had  ampler  opp^rrsnities 
than  th«  Author  of  this  work,  of  watching  axaetr  in  &]I  i» 
different  phaaea,  gEarelj,  and  patiently ;  and  the  vMoh^  lo  his 
own  min^l,  is  a  profound  oouTiction,  thai  hssaan  life  and 
character,  and  all  the  incidents  affecting  them,  can  W  coniem- 
plaibd  safeljy  with  instmctioii,  and  with  true  and  endoiing 
inU5rest^  only  by  the  iUumination  of  Christianity.  Without 
it,  everything  looks,  so  to  speak,  upside  down. 

HffUiti  one  once  said  of  this  work,  that  it  might  be  called 
'The  iioniance  of  Death:*  truly  an  unhappy  and  signally 
inapplicable  expression ;  for  there  is  no  Romance  in  Death,  but 
a  tr<;mcndoas  bealitt,  to  be  dealt  with  by  every  one  of  us,  as 
best  he  may.  The  steady  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  exhibit 
dcathljeds, — those  of  fool  and  philosopher,  profligate  and  vir- 
tuous, high  and  low,  and  the  courses  of  life  which  have  pre- 
Cisdcd  them, — as  witnessed  by  those  summoned  to  do  so, 
whether  as  friend,  physician,  or  divine. 

Ho  hopes  he  may  be  pardoned  for  stating  that  an  excellent 
nobleman,  since  dead,  was  so  much  interested  in  one  of  these 
papers,  *'  The  Mabttb  Philosopheb,"  that  he  wrote  to  the  late 
Mr  lilackwood,  asking  permission  to  reprint  it  separately,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  extensive  circulation  among  the  upper 
classes  of  society ;  declaring  that  he  himself  should  never  forget 
the  effect  which  it  had  produced  upon  his  own  mind  and  heart. 
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Such  incidents  as  this — ^the  approbation  of  wise  and  good 
men — richly  reward  writers  who  aim,  however  humbly,  to  do 
good. 

In  committing  this  work  finally  to  the  public,  the  Author 
ventures  to  express  a  hope  that  another  object  with  which  it 
was  written,  has  been  attained — to  awaken  society  to  a  sense 
of  its  incalculable  obligations  to  Medical  Men.  The  amount  of 
misery  and  suffering  which  they  alleviate,  cheerfully  and  pa- 
tiently, often  altogether  gratuitously,  and  too  frequently  with 
ill-requital — nay,  cruel  ingratitude — can  be  appreciated  by 
him  only  who  has  moved  among  them,  as  one  of  themselves. 
This  the  Author  did,  for  several  years,  till  he  quitted  it  to 
study  for  that  other  great  profession,  to  which  he  has  ever  since 
devoted  himsel£  Should  his  leisure  allow  him,  he  intends  to 
offer  to  the  medical  profession,  as  a  discharge  of  some  portion 
of  that  debt  which  Lord  Bacon  says  every  man  owes  to  his 
profession,  a  Memoir,  which  his  engagements  have  hitherto 
prevented  his  completing,  of  that  illustrious  surgeon,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper. 


Inner  Tbmflb,  Nwmher  1863. 


PBEFACE   TO  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Thk  firtt  ehapter  of  these  Passaobs  fbom  the  Diabt  of  a  latb  Phtsicia^t 
appeared  in  *  Blackwood's  Magmrine '  in  August  1830,  and  the  last  in  August 
1887.  The  first  separate  publication  of  them,  in  two  folumes,  took  plaos  in 
1882,  between  which  period  and  the  present,  four  very  laige  impressions  of 
them  haye  been  exhausted ;  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  both  to  my  pub- 
lisher and  myself,  to  find  that  this  has  been  effected  without  having,  in  any 
way,  had  recourse  to  the  modem  qrstem  of  pnffinff — that  miserable  source  of 
the  degradation  of  literature.  A  fifth  edition  having  been  called  for,  is 
accompanied  by  the  Third  Volume,  which  contains  all  the  chaptors  that 
have  since  made  their  appearance  in  '  Blackwood's  Bfagazine.' 

As  it  lately  became  necessary,  in  the  course  of  Chancery  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  Mr  Blackwood  against  parties  who  had  pirated  considerable  portions 
of  this  work,  that  I  should  make  oath  of  the  fact  of  my  being  the  sole  author 
of  it ;  and  as  it  has  been,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  long  confidently  attri- 
buted to  other  people — 1  now  repeat  the  statement,  that  I  am  the  sole  author 
of  eveiy  portion  of  the  work,  and,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  my  family, 
place  my  name,  as  such  author,  upon  the  title-page.*  It  is  not  necessary  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  reasons  that  induced  me  so  long  to  abstain  from 
doing  so. 

To  account  for  any  appearance  of  &miliarity  with  medical  details  in  tUs 
work,  I  may  add,  that  I  was  for  six  years  actively  engaged  in  the  practical 
study  of  physic— a  profiBaBion,  however,  which  I  quitted  in  the  month  of 
September  1827. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader — merely,  however,  as 
a  matter  of  petty  literary  detail— to  be  informed,  that  tho  first  chapter  of 
this  '  Diary  '—the  "  Early  Struggles  ** — ^was  offered  by  me  successively  to 
the  conductors  of  three  leading  magazines  in  London,  and  rejected,  as  "  un- 
suitable for  their  pages,"  and  "  not  likely  to  interest  the  public"  In  despair, 
I  bethought  myself  of  the  Great  Northern  Magazine.  I  remember  taking 
my  packet  to  Bir  Cadell's  in  the  Strand,  with  a  sad  suspicion  that  I  should 

*  In  three  foreign  editions  of  the  '  Dlsry/  the  name  of  **  Da  Harrison  "  is  placed 
upon  the  title-page :  in  England,  several  perBons  have  actually  stated  themselves  to  be 
the  writers  of  this  work ;  others,  that  they  have  contributed  towards  it  I  need  hardly 
say  that  all  such  statements  are  entirely  untrue. 


PREFAOB.  IX 

QOTer  Bee  or  hear  anything  more  of  it :  but  at  the  oloee  of  the  month  I  re- 
oeived  a  letter  from  Mr  Blackwood,  informing  me  that  he  had  inserted  the 
chapter,  and  begging  me  to  make  arrangements  for  inmiediately  proceeding 
regularly  with  the  series.  It  expressed  his  cordial  approval  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, and  predicted  that  I  was  likely  to  produce  a  series  of  papers  well  suited 
for  his  Magazine,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  public.  It  would  be  great 
affectation  in  me,  and  ingratitude  towards  the  public,  were  I  to  conceal  my 
belief  that  his  expectations  haye  been  in  some  degree  yerified  by  the  eyent. 
Here  I  wish  to  pay  a  brief  and  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  late 
friend,  Mr  Blackwood.  I  shall  oyer  cherish  it  with  respect  and  affection.  I 
haye  this  morning  been  referring  to  nearly  fifty  letters  which  he  wrote  to  me 
during  the  publication  of  the  first  Fifteen  Chapters  of  the  '  Diary.'  llie  peru- 
sal of  them  has  occasioned  me  lively  emotion.  All  of  them  evidence  the  re- 
markable tact  and  energy  with  which  he  conducted  his  celebrated  Magazine. 
Harassing  as  were  his  labours  at  the  close  of  every  month,  he  nevertheless 
invariably  wrote  to  me  a  letter  of  considerable  length,  in  style  terse,  vigor- 
ous, and  accurate — full  of  interesting  comments  on  literary  matters  in  gene- 
ral, and  instructive  suggestions  concerning  my  own  papers  in  particular.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  inteUect,  of  great  practical  sagacity,  of  unrivalled  energy 
and  industry,  of  high  and  inflexible  honour  in  every  transaction,  great  or 
small,  that  I  ever  heard  of  his  being  concerned  in.  But  for  him,  this  Work 
would  certainly  never  have  been  in  existence  ;  and  should  it  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  live,  I  wish  it  ever  to  be  accompanied  by  the  tribute  I  here  sincerely 
and  spontaneously  pay  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend,  William 
Blackwood. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  general 
nature  of  this  Work,  and  my  design  in  writing  it.  I  never  desired  to  count 
myself  among  the  myriad  novelists  of  the  present  age.  £ven  were  I  able,  I 
have  no  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  thing  ;  all  I  wished  was  to  present  some 
of  the  results  of  my  own  personal  observation  of  life  and  character  in  their 
most  striking  exemplification — to  illustrate,  as  it  were,  the  real  practical 
working  of  virtues  and  vices.  With  this  view  I  have  ever,  of  set  purpose, 
selected  the  most  ordinary  incidents,  the  simplest  combinations  of  circum- 
stances ;  never  attempting  to  disturb  or  complicate  the  development  of 
character  and  of  feeling  with  intricacy  of  plot  or  novelty  of  incident.  To 
this  plan  I  have  steadily  adhered  throughout  the  Work,  and  I  hope  it  has 
gained  the  approbation  of  sober  and  judicious  readers.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
pardoned,  and  not  treated  as  vain  or  egotistical,  if  I  venture  to  extract  the 
following  passages  from  the  "  Preface  by  the  Translator,"  prefixed  to  the 
Qerman  edition  of  this  Work,  as  they  have  greatly  gratified  me,  and  also 
given  that  particular  character  to  my  labours  which  I  have  always  been  so 
anxious  to  vindicate  for  them  : — 

**  This  Work  is  such  an  unusual  literary  prodnction,  that  even  on  that  account,  a 
translation  of  it  into  German  can  by  no  means  appear  an  unworthy  undertaking.  A 
further  and  better  acquaintance  with  the  original  has  strengthened  the  translator  in 
his  purpose,  and  has  also  convinced  him  of  the  merits  of  these  *  Passages.'  Indeed,  he 
is  now  of  opinion  that  this  Work,  though  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  amusing  literature,  far  distinguishes  itself,  by  its  intnnsic  worth,  ftrom  the 
usual  run  of  fashionable  literary  productions.  It  contains  a  series  of  psychological 
sketches  of  human  nature  in  various  conditions,  and  especially  in  the  last  moments  of 
life. They  bear  on  them  the  undoubted  stamp  of  yenuineness;  and  the 
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toftibeaiafaiud,  tiitf  thcK  iMnatiwf  are  at  leMt  ^<^MM^a<  3p«n  trsch :  be  wHl 
farther  fetA  [xiiUKfcwl  that  fikrt«-:f(Bds  vtBKaani  bj  the  asxhor— «n  rels&ed.  ^X3s*i, 
mmk/oAfUdlf,  htn  and  there  the  nattj  has  bcea  eoiocred  aad  Tcded  by  a  hccoa-iike 
4nML  ....  AWirmgh  tbcae  Bamtrrss  are.  isr  she  most  pan.  of  a  x^enliariy 
■elanrhnfy  eaat,  and  alchoogh,  |trrliapa.  we  Might  hare  vahed  that  the  asxliii:r  had 
■•ee  tjmnd  thte  fecia^  of  hia  nadm.  nd  that  aiaay  r-nte  daaectkns  of  hasaa 
■iMry  1m4  bees  umitLtdi  yet  it  nmat  be  owned  that  evca  the  moat  ^fxmj  aad  heart- 
rw'jPK  parte  of  theae  aketehaa  are  nth  ia  thrilTiBy  stoaticiis  aad  p«7chck!f>al  per- 
eepckma — chat  a  brigbt  foaataia  of  adriee  and  waniiic  >pn&9S  frm  tfa«m  alL  The 
Umdeacj  of  hit  work  m  thfoafhcwt  pore  aad  Bocal ;  which  maat  Mcsre  tjr  him  the 
■oat  grstcfol  adkaowledfBKOta  fron  aoeh  erea  of  hia  readen  (amoo^st  wb<:in  the 
tiaaalator  ia  booad  to  plaee  htmarlf)  aa  eaoaot  perfectly  agree  ia  the  stxici  religmcs 
apfniona  of  the  author.  ....  The  tnmaJaTriO  haa  been  aiade  with  the  znsatest 
■eevaey;  aad,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  potpmiral  ohaerTataoaa,  aothiag  ia  altered." 

I  Mrtainl J  feel  imwh  gratified  bj  tlM  appnhmxkm  of  mj  Uboon  here 
iij^iMDil :  bat  am  qnita  at  &  lorn  to  dirine  what  can  be  the  "  ntmoms 
tpmions "  from  which  aoch  a  traiwhtor  woold  dkaent,  or  the  "  polemical 
tbterwatioms *  he  haa  feond  it  neeeaaarj  to  iiniiwiiM  Being  a  firm  belierer 
in  Chriatiacity— a  eooacientioaa  member  of  the  Church  of  Engiand — I  hope 
and  believe  that  Dothxag  will  be  f oand  in  thia  book  inoooaiatent  with  aoch  aa 


I  do  not  inteod  to  rindicate  mj  adeetioti  of  diarafetera,  aoeaea,  and  inci- 
dnte.  Some  of  them  have  been  prettj  frcelj  remarked  upon  br  the  Presa :  all 
I  ean  lay,  bowerer,  being,  that  my  aim  haa  been  in  every  caae  for  the  best. 
One  or  two  ezeeedingly  aeTerey  periiapa  I  might  add,  wanton  and  malignant 
attacki,  haye  been  made  upon  aome  of  them ;  bat  I  heartily  fdrgire  thoae 
vbo  hare  done  so,  whoerer  they  may  be.  In  condoaion,  I  know,  alas  !  that 
this  work  baa  many  imperfectiofta ;  but  it  has  been  too  long  in  too  many 
forms  before  the  world  for  me  to  attempt,  eren  were  I  so  disposed,  extensire 
•Iteratkma.  Sach  as  it  ia,  I  now  finally  commit  it,  ia  thia  its  complete  and 
antbentie  form,  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  rery  thankfal  for  their  appro- 
bation, and  deferential  to  their  censore.  The  duties  of  a  laborious  profesasion 
wuif  not  admit  of  my  making  any  further  contribotioas  to  Uteraitare,  or  1 
might,  perhaps,  attempt  to  prove  myaelf  worthier  of  the  fiikvour  I  bare  ex- 
perienced, and  cheerfully  exclaim, 

"  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new ! " 


SAMUEL  WARREN. 


Inrcm  TamjE,  Lovnov, 
Oct.  SI,  1837. 
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TO 


SAMUEL    LILCKENDEY    WARREN. 


MY  ELDEST  CHILD, 


THIS  MY*  EARLIEST  PUBLICATION 


IB   MOST    AFFECTIONATELY    INSCBIBED, 


BY    HIS   LOVING    FATHER, 


THE  AUTHOR 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  somewhat  strange,  that  a  class  of  men  who  can  command 
such  interesting,  extensive,  and  instructive  materials,  as  the 
experience  of  most  members  of  the  medical  profession  teems 
with,  should  have  hitherto  made  so  few  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  polite  and  popular  literature.  The  Bar,  the  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Stage,  have  all  of  them  spread 
the  volumes  of  their  secret  history  before  the  pr3ring  gaze  of 
the  public ;  while  that  of  the  medical  profession  has  remained 
hitherto,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  a  sealed  book.  And  yet 
there  are  no  members  of  society  whose  pursuits  lead  them  to 
Ksten  more  frequently  to  what  has  been  exquisitely  termed 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

What  instances  of  noble,  though  unostentatious  heroism— of 
calm  and  patient  fortitude,  under  the  most  intolerable  anguish 
that  can  wring  and  torture  these  poor  bodies  of  ours ;  what 
appalling  combinations  of  moral  and  physical  wretchedness, 
la3dng  prostrate  the  proudest  energies  of  humanity ;  what  diver- 
sified manifestations  of  character ;  what  singular  and  touching 
passages  of  domestic  history,  must  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  intelligent  practitioner  of  physic! — ^And  are  none  of 
these  calculated  to  furnish  both  instruction  and  entertainment 
to  the  public  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  for  ever  shut  out  from  these 
avenues  to  the  most  secret  and  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  1  Till  the  attempt  was  made,  in  the  publication  of  this 
Diary,  who  has  sunk  a  shaft  into  so  rich  a  mine  of  incident  and 
sentiment  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  to  the  pubUcation  of 
this  work,  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine— a  periodical  which  was  the  first  to  present  similar  papers 
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to  the  public.  Whether  the  Writer  or  Subject  of  them  is  dead 
or  alive,  can  be  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  it  is  appre- 
hended, to  the  reader ;  and  no  information,  therefore,  on  that 
point,  is  requisite.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  various  names  which  have  been  pitched  upon,  in  the  papers, 
as  those  of  the  writers  of  this  Diary,  are  all  of  them  totally 
erroneous,  and  that  it  has,  in  particular,  no  claim  whatever  to 
the  honourable  names  of  "Dr  Gk)och,  Dr  Armstrong,  or  Dr 
Baillie."  It  is  respectfully  suggested,  that,  if  the  ensuing  pages 
have  no  intrinsic  claims  to  attention,  the  deficiency  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  most  glittering  appendages  of  name  or  title.* 

In  selecting  from  a  copious  store  of  sketches,  in  every  in- 
stance drawn  from  nature — ^warm  and  vivid  with  the  colouring 
of  reality — all  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  undue  dis- 
closures, as  far  as  that  end  could  be  obtained  by  the  most 
scrupulous  concealment  of  names,  dates,  and  places.  I  cannot 
close  these  introductory  remarks  better,  than  in  the  words  of 
the  American  Editor's  Preface  to  the  stereotyped  edition  : — 

'^  These  scenes,  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  both  instruction 
and  amusement,  have  been,  hitherto,  kept  from  public  observa- 
tion, as  carefully  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  kept  from  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Access  is  occasionally  given  to  the  death- 
bed of  some  distinguished  character :  Addison  is  seen  instructing 
a  profligate  how  a  Christian  can  meet  death ;  and  Dr  Young,  in 
his  Deathbed  of  Altamont,  has  painted,  in  strong  and  lasting 
colours,  the  closing  scene  of  one  whose  career  too  nearly  re- 
sembled the  profligate  Warwick's.  But  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  have  been  overlooked,  as  if  men  could  be  taught 
only  by  great  examples." 

*  I  have  not  often  known  of  a  piece  of  easier  aasnrance  than  that  of  the  French  trana- 
lator  of  these  papers,  who,  not  content  with  rendering  them  into  French,  has  so  pan- 

Shrased  and  misrepresented  manv  of  them,  and  especially  the  first,  that  I  scarce  knew 
iem  myself.    He  calls  '*  Early  Struggles,"  Le  Jeune  DocUur;  and  I  am  made  to  say 
at  the  commencement — 

"  Un  Docteur  iTBdimbovjrg  (!)  mort  r^erament,  et  dont  Je  dois  taire  le  nom,  bien 
qne  cette  precaution  n^cessaire  puisse  engager  mes  lecteure  k  le  confondre  avec  ses 
personnages  flctifs  dont  les  romanciers  sont  les  creatures — ce  Docteur,  dont  I'Mucation 
avait  <5t^  faite  k  Edimbourg,  ville  tout  studieuse,  et  dont  le  talent  s'etait  ddvolopp^  k 
liondres,  a  consign^  dans  une  s^rie  de  memoranda^  qui  se  trouvent  cntre  mes  mains, 
les  observations  morales,  les  incidens,  les  caract^res,  les  tableaux  domestiques,  dont 
■a  longue  pratique  lui  k  foumi  les  materiaux.  Tout  est  r^cl  dans  ces  souvenirs  ;  ils 
ont  les  inconveniens  et  les  m^rites  que  cette  r^it^  entraine,"  dx;. — Souvenir  cTu* 
Medusin,  I. 

The  French  reader  is  Ituiher  informed,  that  this  paper  appeared  in  *  The  Literary 
OftM  tte.' 
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*  *  *  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  dreary  and  disheart- 
ening than  the  prospect  before  a  young  London  physician^  who, 
without  friends  or  fortune,  yet  with  high  aspirations  after  pro- 
fessional eminence,  is  striving  to  weave  around  him  what  is 
technically  called  "  a  connection  ?  "  Such  was  my  case.  After 
having  exhausted  the  slender  finances  allotted  me  from  the 
funds  of  a  poor  but  somewhat  ambitious  family,  in  passing 
through  the  usual  routine  of  a  college  and  medicsd  education, 
I  found  myself,  about  my  twenty-sixth  year,  in  London — ^pos- 
sessed of  about  £100  in  cash,  a  few  books,  a  tolerable  wardrobe, 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  wife — a  lovely 
yoimg  creature,  whom  I  had  been  absurd  enough,  some  vreeka 
before,  to  marry,  merely  because  we  loved  each  other.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  very  worthy  fellow-townsman  of  mine, 
a  widower;  whose  fortunes,  alas !  had  decayed  long  before  their 
possessor.  Emily  was  the  gloiy  of  his  age,  and,  need  I  add, 
the  pride  of  my  youth  ;  and  after  having  assiduously  attended 
her  father  through  his  last  illness,  the  sole  and  rich  return  was 
his  daughter's  heart. 

I  must  own,  that,  when  we  found  ourselves  fairly  housed  in 
the  mighty  metropolis,  with  so  poor  an  exchequer,  and  the 
means  of  replenishing  it  so  remote  and  contingent,  we  were 
somewhat  startled  at  the  boldness  of  the  step  we  had  taken. 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  however,  was  my  maxim ; 
and  I  felt  supported  by  that  unaccountable  conviction  which 
clings  to  all  in  such  circumstances  as  mine,  up  to  the  very 
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pinching  moment,  but  no  longer,  that  there  must  be  thousands 
of  ways  of  getting  a  livelihood,  to  which  one  can  turn  at  a 
moment's  warning.  And  then  the  swelling  thought  of  being 
the  architect  of  one's  own  fortune  !  As,  however,  daily  drafts 
began  to  diminish  my  £100,  my  spirits  faltered  a  little.  I 
discovered  that  I  might,  indeed,  as  well 

'*  Lie  packed  in  mine  own  grave," 

as  continue  in  London  without  money,  or  the  means  of  getting 
it ;  and  after  revolving  endless  schemes,  the  only  conceivable 
mode  of  doing  so  seemed  calling  in  the  generotts  assistance  of 
the  Jews.  My  father  had  fortunately  effected  a  policy  on  my 
life  for  £5000,  at  an  early  period,  on  which  some  fourteen 
premiums  had  been  paid ;  and  this  available  security,  added 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  a  yoimg  nobleman  to  whom  I  had 
rendered  some  service  at  college,  enabled  me  to  succeed  in 

wringing  a  loan,  from  old  Amos  L ,  of  £3000,  at  the 

trifling  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent,  payable  by  way  of  redeem- 
able annuity.  It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  called 
myself  master  of  this  large  sum,  and  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
that  I  could  bring  myself  to  exercise  what  the  lawyers  would 
call  ads  of  oumership  on  it  As,  however,  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  I  took  a  respectable  house  in  C — ■ —  Street,  West  * — 
furnished  it  neatly  and  respectably — fortunately  enough,  let  the 

first  floor  to  a  rich  old  East  India  bachelor — ^beheld  "  Dr " 

glisten  conspicuously  on  my  door  t — and  then  dropped  my  little 
line  into  the  great  water  of  London,  resolved  to  abide  the  issue 
with  patience. 

Blessed  with  buoyant  and  sanguine  spirits,  I  did  not  lay  it 
much  to  heart  that  my  only  occupation  during  the  first  six 
months  was — abroad,  to  practise  the  pardonable  solecism  of 
hunying  Tiaud  passihus  cequis  through  the  streets,  as  if  in  at- 
tendance on  numerous  patients  ;  and  at  home,  to  ponder  plea- 
santly over  my  books,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  my  cheerful 
and  affectionate  wife.  But  when  I  had  numbered  twelve 
months,  almost  without  feeling  a  pulse  or  receiving  a  fee,  and 
was  reminded  by  old  L that  the  second  half-yearly  instal- 
ment of  £225  was  due,  I  began  to  look  forward  with  some 
apprehension  to  the  overcast  future.  Of  the  £3000,  for  the 
use  of  which  I  was  paying  so  cruel  and  exorbitant  a  premium, 
little  more  than  half  remained — and  this,  notwithstanding  we 

*  *'  On  salt  que  la  paxtie  Est  de  Londres  est  rtoervie  anx  gens  de  commerce ;  et  qne 
rOnest  de  la  mtoe  Tille  est  habits  par  raristocratie."— A'^ote  o/fAe  French  TraiuUOor. 

t  *'  Ces  plaqnes  de  cniTre,  portant  le  nom  da  propri^taire,  on  dn  principal  locataire, 
•e  troavent  sar  tontes  les  portes.**— 26. 
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had  practised  the  most  rigid  economy  in  onr  honsehold  expen- 
diture, and  devoted  as  little  to  dress  as  was  compatible  with 
maintaining  a  respectable  exterior.  To  my  sorrow,  I  fonnd 
myself  unavoidably  contracting  debts,  which,  with  the  interest 

due  to  old  L y  I  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  discharge. 

If  matters  went  on  as  they  seemed  to  threaten,  what  was  to 
become  of  me  in  a  year  or  two  ?    Putting  everything  else  out  of 

the  question,  where  was  I  to  find  funds  to  meet  old  L ^s 

annual  demand  of  £460  ?  Belying  on  my  prospects  of  profes- 
sional success,  I  had  bound  myself  to  return  the  £3000  within 
five  years  of  the  time  of  borrowing  it ;  and  now  I  thought  I 
must  have  been  mad  to  do  so.  If  my  profession  failed  me,  I 
had  nothing  else  to  look  to.  I  had  no  family  resources — for 
my  father  had  died  since  I  came  to  London,  very  much  em- 
barrassed in  his  circumstances  ;  and  my  mother,  who  was  aged 
and  infirm,  had  gone  to  reside  with  some  relatives,  who  were 
few  and  poor.  My  wife,  as  I  have  stated,  was  in  like  plight. 
I  do  not  think  she  had  a  relative  in  England  (for  her  father  and 
all  his  family  were  Germans),  except 

"  Him,  vrhose  brightest  joy 
Was,  that  he  called  her— wife." 

Xx)rd ,  the  nobleman  before  mentioned,  who,  I  am  sure, 

would  have  rejoiced  in  assisting  me,  either  by  pecuniary  ad- 
vances or  professional  introductions,  had  been  on  the  Continent 
ever  since  I  commenced  practice.  Being  of  studious  habits  and 
a  very  bashful  and  reserved  disposition  while  at  Cambridge,  I 
could  number  but  few  college  friends,  none  of  whom  I  ^ew 
where  to  find  in  London.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  knew  more 
than  five  people,  besides  our  Indian  lodger;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  were,  like  many  a  fond  and  foolish  couple  before  us, 
ail  the  world  to  one  another,  and  cared  little  for  scraping  to- 
gether promiscuous  acquaintance.  If  we  had  even  been  inclined 
to  visiting,  our  straitened  circumstances  would  have  forbid  our 
incurring  the  expenses  attached  to  it  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done?  My  wife  would  say,  "Poh,  love,  we  shall  contrive  to 
get  on  as  well  as  our  neighbours ; "  but  the  simple  fact  was,  we 
were  not  getting  on  like  our  neighbours,  nor  did  I  see  any  pro- 
spect of  our  ever  doing  so.  I  began,  therefore,  to  pass  sleepless 
nights,  and  days  of  despondency,  casting  about  in  every  direc- 
tion for  any  employment  consistent  with  my  profession,  and 
redoubling  my  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  practice. 

It  is  almost  laughable  to  say  that  our  only  receipts  were  a 
few  paltry  goineasf,  sent,  at  long  intervals,  firom  old  Mr  Aspeme, 
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the  proprietor  of  the  European  Magazine,  as  remuneration  for 
a  sort  of  monthly  medical  summary  with  which  I  furnished 
him,  and  a  trifle  or  two  from  Mr  Nicholls,  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  several  sweet  sonnets  sent 
by  my  wife. 

Knowing  the  success  which  often  attended  professional  author- 
ship, as  tending  to  acquire  for  the  writer  a  reputation  for  skill 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  treated,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  higher  members  of  his  own  profession,  I  deter- 
mined to  turn  my  attention  that  way.  For  several  months  I 
was  up  early  and  late  at  a  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs.  I 
bestowed  incredible  pains  on  it ;  and  my  toil  was  sweetened  by 
my  wife,  who  would  sit  by  me,  in  the  long  sununer  evenings, 
like  an  angel,  consoling  and  encouraging  me  with  predictions  of 
success.  She  lightened  my  labour  by  undertaking  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript ;  and  I  thought  that  two  or  three  hundred 
sheets  of  fair  and  regular  handwriting  were  heavily  purchased 
by  the  impaired  eyesight  of  the  beloved  amanuensis.  When  at 
length  it  was  completed,  having  been  read  and  revised  twenty 
times,  so  that  there  was  not  a  comma  wanting,  I  hurried,  full  of 
fluttering  hopes  and  fears,  to  a  well-known  medical  bookseller, 
expecting  he  would  at  once  purchase  the  copyright.  Fifty 
pounds  I  had  fixed  in  my  own  mind  as  the  minimum  of  what  I 
would  accept;  and  I  had  already  appropriated  some  little  part 
of  it  towards  bujdng  a  handsome  silk  dress  for  my  wife.  Alas ! 
even  in  this  branch  of  my  profession,  my  hopes  were  doomed  to 
meet  with  disappointment.  The  bookseller  received  me  with 
great  civility ;  listened  to  every  word  I  had  to  say ;  seemed  to 
take  some  interest  in  my  new  views  of  the  disease  treated  of, 
which  I  explained  to  him,  and  repeated — and  ventured  to  assure 
him  that  they  would  certainly  attract  public  attention.  My 
heart  leaped  for  joy  as  I  saw  his  business-like  eye  settled  upon 
me  with  an  expression  of  attentive  interest  After  having  almost 
talked  myself  hoarse,  and  flushed  myself  all  over  with  excite- 
ment, he  removed  his  spectacles,  and  politely  assured  me  of  his 
approbation  of  the  work ;  but  that  he  had  determined  never  to 
publish  any  more  medical  books  on  his  own  account.  I  have 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  almost  turning  sick  with  chagrin. 
With  a  faltering  voice  I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  unalterable 
determination )  He  replied  it  was ;  for  he  had  *^  lost  too  much 
by  speculations  of  that  sort."  I  tied  up  the  manuscript,  and 
withdrew.  As  soon  as  I  left  his  shop,  I  let  fall  a  scorching  tear 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  mortification,  I  could  almost  have  wept 
aloud.    At  that  moment,  whom  should  I  meet  but  my  dear  wife  ! 
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for  we  had  both  been  talking  all  night  long,  and  all  breakfast* 
time,  about  the  probable  result  of  my  interview  with  the  book- 
seller ;  and  her  anxious  aflfection  would  not  permit  her  to  wait 
my  return.  She  had  been  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  and  flew  to  me  on  my  leaving  the  shop.  I  could 
not  speak  to  her ;  I  felt  almost  choked.  At  last  her  continued 
expressions  of  tenderness  and  S3rmpathy  soothed  me  into  a  more 
equable  frame  of  mind,  and  we  returned  to  dinner.  In  the 
afternoon  I  offered  it  to  another  bookseller,  who,  John  Trot 
like,  told  me  at  once  he  "  never  did  that  sort  of  thing."  I 
offered  it  subsequently  to  every  medical  bookseller  I  could  find 
— with  like  success.  One  fat  fellow  snuffled  out,  "  If  he  might 
make  so  bold,"  he  would  advise  me  to  leave  off  book-making, 
and  stick  to  my  practice ;  another  assured  me  he  had  got  two 
similar  works  then  in  the  press ;  and  the  last  I  consulted  told  me 
I  was  too  young,  he  thought,  to  have  seen  enough  of  practice  for 
writing  "a  book  of  that  nature,"  as  his  words  were.  "Publish 
it  on  your  own  account,  love,"  said  my  wife.  That,  however, 
was  out  of  the  question,  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  the 
work — ^for  I  had  no  funds ;  and  a  kind-hearted  bookseller,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  project,  assured  me  that,  if  I  went  to 
press,  my  work  would  fall  from  it  still-bom.  When  I  returned 
home  from  making  this  last  attempt,  I  flung  myself  into  a  chair 
by  the  fireside,  opposite  my  wife,  without  speaking.  There 
was  an  anxious  smile  of  sweet  solicitude  in  her  face.  My  agi- 
tated and  mortified  air  convinced  her  that  I  was  finally  disap- 
pointed, and  that  six  months'  hard  labour  were  thrown  away. 
In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  pique  and  passion,  I  flung  the  manu- 
script on  the  fire  ;  but  Emily  suddenly  snatched  it  from  the 
flames,  gazed  on  me  with  a  look  such  as  none  but  a  fond  and 
devoted  wife  could  give — ^threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me  back  to  calmness,  if  not  happiness.  I  laid  the  manu- 
script in  question  on  a  shelf  in  my  study ;  and  it  was  my  first 
and  last  attempt  at  medical  book-making. 

From  what  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  I  know  not,  but 
I  seemed  marked  out  for  failure  in  my  profession.  Though  my 
name  shone  on  my  door,  and  the  respectable  neighbourhood 
could  not  but  have  noticed  the  regularity  and  decorum  of  my 
habits  and  manners,  yet  none  ever  thought  of  calling  me  in ! 
Had  I  been  able  to  exhibit  a  line  of  carriages  at  my  door,  or  open 
my  house  for  the  reception  of  company,  or  dash  about  town  in 
an  elegant  equipage,  or  be  seen  at  the  opera  and  theatres — ^had 
I  been  able  to  do  this,  the  case  might  have  been  different  In 
candour  I  must  acknowledge,  that  another  probable  cause  of 
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my  ill  success  was  a  somewhat  insignificant  person,  and  unpre- 
possessing countenance.  I  could  not  wear  such  an  eternal  smirk 
of  conceited  complacency,  or  keep  my  head  perpetually  bowing, 
mandarin-like,  as  many  of  my  professional  brothers.  Still  there 
were  thousands  to  whom  these  deficiencies  proved  no  serious 
obstacles.  The  great  misfortune  in  my  case  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  want  of  introductions.  There  was  a  man  of  considerable 
rank  and  great  wealth,  who  was  a  sort  of  fiftieth  cousin  of  mine, 
residing  in  one  of  the  fashionable  squares  not  far  from  me,  and 
on  whom  I  had  called  to  claim  kindred,  and  solicit  his  patron- 
age ;  but  after  having  sent  up  my  name  and  address,  I  was  suf- 
fered to  wait  so  long  in  an  anteroom,  that,  what  with  this  and 
the  noise  of  servants  bustling  past  with  insolent  familiarity,  I 
quite  forgot  the  relationship,  and  left  the  house,  wondering 
what  had  brought  me  there.  I  never  felt  inclined  to  go  near 
it  again ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  all  prospects  of  introduction 
from  that  quarter.  I  was  left,  therefore,  to  rely  exclusively  on 
my  own  efforts,  and  trust  to  chance  for  patients.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  twice  called  in  at  an 
instant's  warning ;  but,  in  both  cases,  the  objects  of  my  visits 
had  expired  before  my  arrival,  probably  before  a  messenger 
could  be  despatched  for  me :  and  the  manner  in  which  my  fees 
were  proffered,  convinced  me  that  I  should  be  cursed  for  a  mer- 
cenary wretch  if  I  accepted  them.  I  was  therefore  induced,  in 
each  case,  to  decline  the  guinea,  though  it  would  have  purchased 
me  a  week's  happiness  !  I  was  also,  on  several  occasions,  called 
in  to  visit  the  inferior  members  of  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— servants,  housekeepers,  porters,  <fec. ;  and  of  all  3ie  try- 
ing, the  mortifying  occurrences  in  the  life  of  a  young  physician, 
such  occasions  as  these  are  the  most  irritating.  You  go  to  the 
house — a  large  one  probably — and  are  instructed  not  to  knock 
at  the  front  door,  but  to  go  down  by  the  area  to  your  patient ! 

I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that  I  was  summoned  in  haste 
to  young  Sir  Charles  F ,  who  resided  near  Mayfair.  De- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  securing  so  distinguished  a  patient,  I 
hurried  to  his  house,  resolved  to  do  my  utmost  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. When  I  entered  the  room,  I  found  the  sprig  of  fashion 
enveloped  in  a  crimson  silk  dressing-gown,  sitting  conceitedly 
on  the  sofa,  and  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee,  from  which  he  desisted 
a  moment  to  examine  me — positively — through  his  eye-glass^ 
and  then  directed  me  to  inspect  the  swelled  foot  of  a  favourite 
pointer !  Darting  a  look  of  anger  at  the  insulting  coxcomb,  I 
instantly  withdrew  without  uttering  a  word.  Five  years  after- 
wards did  that  yoimg  man  make  use  of  the  most  strenuous 
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efforts  to  oust  me  firom  the  confidence  of  a  family  of  distinction, 
to  which  he  was  distantly  related* 

A  more  gratifying  incident  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  called,  on  a  sadden  emergency,  into 

consultation  with  the  late  celebrated  Dr .     It  was  the  first 

consultational  visit  that  I  had  ever  paid ;  and  I  was,  of  course, 
very  anxious  to  acquit  myself  creditably.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  air  of  insolent  condescension  with  which  he  received  me ;  or 
the  remark  he  made,  in  the  presence  of  several  individuals,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  unprofessional  1 — "  I  assure  you,  Dr , 

there  is  really  some  difference  between  apoplexy  and  epilepsy 
— at  least  there  was  when  I  was  a  young  man  ! "  He  accom- 
panied these  words  with  a  look  of  supercilious  commiseration, 
directed  to  the  lady  whose  husband  was  our  patient ;  and  I  need 
not  add  that  my  future  services  were  dispensed  with!  My 
heart  ached  to  think  that  such  a  fellow  as  this  should  have  it 
in  his  power  to  take,  as  it  were,  the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of 
an  unpretending  and  almost  spirit-broken  professional  brother ; 
but  I  had  no  remedy.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say  how  much  the  tone  of  consulting  physicians  is  now  (1820) 
lowered  towards  their  brethren  who  may  happen  to  be  of  a  few 
years'  less  standing,  and,  consequently,  less  firmly  fixed  in  the 
confidence  of  their  patients.  It  was  by  a  few  similar  incidents 
to  those  above  related,  that  my  spirit  began  to  be  soured ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unvarying  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of 
my  incomparable  wife,  existence  would  not  have  been  tolerable. 
My  professional  efforts  were  paralysed ;  failure  attended  eveiy 
attempt ;  my  ruin  seemed  sealed.  My  resources  were  rapidly 
melting  away — my  expenditure,  moderate  as  it  was,  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  no  incomings.  A  prison  and  starvation  scowled 
before  me. 

Despairing  of  finding  any  better  source  of  emolument,  I  was 
induced  to  send  an  advertisement  to  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
stating,  that  "a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  having  a 
little  spare  time  at  his  disposal,  was  willing  to  give  private  in- 
structions in  the  classics,  in  the  evenings,  to  gentlemen  prepar- 

*  This  anecdote  calls  to  my  mind  one  told  me  by  the  late  Dr  James  Hamilton.    He 

was  sent  for  once  in  great  haste  by  Lady  F ,  to  seo— absolutely  a  little  favourite 

vumkeyt  which  was  almost  suffocated  with  its  morning  feed.  When  the  doctor  entered 
the  room,  he  saw  only  her  ladyship,  her  young  son  (a  lad  of  ten  yean  old,  who  was 
m<wt  absurdly  dressedX  snd  his  patient.    Looking  at  each  of  the  two  latter,  he  said 

coolly  to  Lady  P ,  "  My  lady,  which  is  the  monkey  T  **  [I  am  made  to  say  in  French, 

*' '  Madame/  dit-il,  *  Messieurs  tos  flls  n'ont  qa'i  faire  di&te  et  k  boire  du  th6.'  n  s'en 
aOa  aussitdt."  And  ftirther,  the  name  of  Abemethy  is  coolly  substituted  for  that  of 
Dr  Hamilton!] 
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ing  for  college,  or  to  others ! "  After  about  a  week's  interval, 
I  received  one  solitary  communication.  It  was  from  a  young 
man  holding  some  subordinate  situation  under  government,  and 
residing  at  Pimlico.  This  person  offered  me  two  guineas  a- 
month,  if  I  would  attend  him,  at  his  oton  hotisey  for  two  hours, 
on  the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday !  With 
these  hard  terms  was  I  obliged  to  comply — ^yes,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  member  of  an  English  university,  was  driven  so  low  as  to 
attend,  for  these  terms,  an  ignorant  underling,  and  endeavour  to 
instil  a  few  drops  of  classic  lore  into  the  turbid  and  shallow 
waters  of  his  understanding.  I  had  hardly  given  him  a  month's 
attendance  before  he  assur^  me,  with  a  flippant  air,  that,  as  he 
had  now  acquired  "  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  classics,"  he 
would  dispense  with  my  further  services !  Didl  dunce !  he 
could  not,  in  Latin,  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  difference 
between  a  neuter  and  an  active  verb ;  while,  as  for  Greek,  it 
was  an  absolute  chokepear ;  so  he  nibbled  on  to  rifiv — and  then 
gave  it  up.  Bitter  but  unavailing  were  my  regrets,  as  I  returned 
from  paying  my  last  visit  to  this  promising  scholar,  that  I  had 
not  entered  the  army,  and  gone  to  America,  or  even  betaken 
myself  to  some  subordinate  commercial  situation.  A  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  did  I  curse  the  ambition  which  brought 
me  up  to  London,  and  the  egregious  vanity  which  led  me  to 
rely  so  implicitly  on  my  talents  for  success.  Had  I  but  been 
content  with  the  humbler  sphere  of  a  general  practitioner,  I 
might  have  laid  out  my  dearly-bought  £3000  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  soon  repaying  it,  and  acquiring  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. But  all  these  sober  thoughts,  as  is  usual,  came  only  time 
enough  to  enhance  the  mortification  of  failure. 

About  £300  was  now  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  money 
borrowed  from  the  Jew ;  and  half  a  year's  interest  (£225),  to- 
gether with  my  rent,  was  due  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  I 
was,  besides,  indebted  to  many  tradesmen — who  were  becoming 
every  day  more  querulous — for  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and 
furniture.  My  poor  Emily  was  in  daily  expectation  of  her 
accouchement ;  and  my  own  health  was  sensibly  sinking,  under 
the  combined  pressure  of  anxiety  and  excessive  parsimony. 
What  was  to  be  done  1  Despair  was  clinging  to  me,  and  shed- 
ding blight  and  mildew  over  all  my  faculties.  Every  avenue 
was  closed  against  me.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  more 
than  one  or  two  hours*  sleep  at  night,  and  that  so  heavy,  so 
troubled,  and  interrupted,  that  I  awoke  each  morning  more  dead 
than  alive.     I  lay  tossing  in  bed,  revolving  all  conceivable 
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schemes  and  fancies  in  my  tortured  brain,  till  at  length,  from 
mere  iteration,  they  began  to  assume  a  feasible  aspect ;  alas ! 
however,  they  would  none  of  them  bear  the  blush  of  daylight, 
but  faded  away  as  extravagant  and  absurd.  I  would  endeavour 
to  set  afloat  a  popular  Medical  Journal — to  give  lectures  on 
diseases  of  the  lungs  (a  department  with  which  I  was  familiar) 
— I  would  advertise  for  a  small  medical  partnership,  as  a  general 
practitioner — I  would  do  a  thousand  things  of  the  sort;  but 
where  was  my  capital  to  set  out  with?  I  had  £300  in  the  world, 
and  £450  yearly  to  pay  to  an  extortionating  old  miser :  that 
was  the  simple  fact;  and  it  almost  drove  me  to  despair  to  ad- 
vert to  it  for  one  instant.  Wretched,  however,  as  I  was,  and 
almost  every  instant  loathing  my  exbtence,  the  idea  of  suicide 
was  never  entertained  for  a  moment.  If  the  fiend  would  occa- 
sionally flit  across  the  dreary  chamber  of  my  heart,  a  strong  and 
unceasing  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  my  Maker 
always  repelled  the  fearful  visitant.  Even  yet,  rapidly  as  I 
seemed  approaching  the  precipice  of  ruin,  I  could  not  avoid 
cherishing  a  feeble  hope  that  some  unexpected  avenue  would 
open  to  better  fortune ;  and  the  thought  of  it  would,  for  a  time, 
soothe  my  troubled  breast,  and  nerve  it  to  bear  up  against  the 
inroads  of  my  present  misfortunes. 

I  recollect  sitting  down  one  day  in  St  James's  Park,  on  one  of 
the  benches,  weary  with  wandering  the  whole  morning  I  knew 
not  whither.  I  felt  faint  and  ill,  and  more  than  usually  de- 
pressed in  mind.  I  had  that  morning  paid  one  of  my  trades- 
men's bills,  amounting  to  £10 :  and  the  fellow  told  my  servant 
that,  as  he  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  his  money,  he  did 
not  want  the  honour  of  my  custom  any  longer.  The  thought 
that  my  credit  was  failing  in  the  neighbourhood  was  insupport- 
able. Ruin  and  disgrace  woiild  then  be  accelerated ;  and  being 
unable  to  meet  my  creditors,  I  should  be  proclaimed  little  less 
than  a  swindler,  and  shaken  like  a  viper  from  the  lap  of  society. 
Fearful  as  were  such  thoughts,  I  had  not  Oiough  of  energy  of 
feeling  left  to  suffer  much  agitation  from  them.  I  folded  my 
arms  on  my  breast  in  sullen  apathy,  and  wished  only  that,  what- 
ever might  be  my  fate,  certainty  might  be  substituted  for 
suspense. 

While  indidging  in  thoughts  like  these,  a  glittering  troop  of 
soldiers  passed  by  me,  preyed  by  their  band,  playing  a  merry 
air.  How  the  sounds  jarred  on  the  broken  strings  of  my  heart ! 
And  many  a  bright  face,  dressed  in  smiles  of  gaiety  and  happi- 
ness, thronged  past,  attracted  by  the  music,  little  thinking  of 
the  wretchedness  of  him  who  was  sitting  by !     I  could  not  pre- 
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▼ent  the  tears  of  angniah  from  gushing  foriL  I  thought  of 
Emily — of  her  delicate  and  interesting,  but,  to  me,  melancholy 
situation.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  returning  home,  to 
encounter  her  affectionate  looks — her  meek  and  gentie  resigna- 
tion to  her  bitter  fortunes.  Why  had  I  married  her,  without 
first  having  considered  whether  I  could  support  her)  Passion- 
ately fond  of  me,  as  I  well  knew  she  was,  could  she  avoid  fre- 
quently recurring  to  the  days  of  our  courtship,  when  I  reiter- 
atedly  assured  her  of  my  certainty  of  professional  success  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  settled  in  London?  AVhere  now  were  all  the  i^r 
and  flourii^bing  scenes  to  which  my  childish  enthusiasm  had 
taught  me  to  look  forward)  Would  not  the  bitter  contrast  she 
was  now  experiencing,  and  seemed  doomed  long  yet  to  experi- 
ence, alienate  from  me  a  portion  of  her  affections,  and  induce 
feelings  of  anger  and  contempt)  Could  I  blame  her  for  all 
this)  If  the  goodly  superstructure  of  my  fortunes  fell,  was  it 
not  I  that  had  loosened  and  destroyed  the  foundation) — Reflec- 
tions like  these  were  harassing  and  scourging  me,  when  an 
elderly  gentleman,  evidently  an  invalid,  tottered  slowly  to  the 
bench  where  I  was  sitting,  and  sat  down  beside  me.  He  seemed 
a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration ;  for  his  servant,  on  whose 
arm  he  had  been  leaning,  and  who  now  stood  behind  the  bench 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  wore  a  very  elegant  livery.  He  was 
almost  shaken  to  pieces  by  an  asthmatic  cough,  and  was,  besides, 
suffering  from  another  severe  disorder,  which  need  not  be  more 
particularly  named.  He  looked  at  me  once  or  twice,  in  a  maimer 
which  seemed  to  say,  that  he  would  not  take  it  rudely  if  I  ad- 
dressed him.  I  did  so.  "  1  am  afraid,  sir,"  I  said,  "  you  are  in 
great  pain  from  that  cough ) "  "  Yes, "  he  gasped  faintly ;  **  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it  I  am  an  old  man,  you  see, 
sir ;  and  methinks  my  summons  to  the  grave  might  have  been 
less  loud  and  painful"  After  a  little  pause,  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  how  long  he  had  been  subject  to  the  cough  which  now  har- 
assed him )  He  said,  more  or  less,  for  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
that,  latterly,  it  had  increased  so  much  upon  him  that  he  could 
not  derive  any  benefit  from  medical  advice.  ''I  should  think, 
sir,  the  more  violent  symptoms  of  your  disorder  might  be  miti- 
gated," said  I,  and  proceeded  to  question  him  minutely,  Uiit 
hesitatingly,  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  complaints 
which  now  afflicted  him.  He  answered  all  my  questions  with 
civility;  and,  as  I  went  on,  seemed  to  be  roused  into  something 
like  curiosity  and  interest.  I  need  not  say  more,  than  that  I 
discovered  he  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner ; 
and  that  I  assured  him  very  few  and  simple  means  would  give 
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him  great  relief  from  at  least  the  more  violent  symptoms.  He> 
of  course,  perceived  I  was  in  the  medical  profession;  and,  after 
some  apparent  hesitation,  evidently  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should 
feel  hurt,  tendered  me  a  guinea.  I  refused  it  promptly  and 
decidedly,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  quite  welcome  to  the 
very  trifling  advice  I  had  rendered  him.  At  that  moment,  a 
young  man  of  fashionable  appearance  walked  up,  and  told  him- 
their  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  comer  of  the  stable-yard  This 
last  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  either  the  son  or  nephew  of 
the  old  gentleman,  eyed  me,  I  thought,  with  a  certain  supercil- 
iousness, which  was  not  lessened  wh^n  the  invalid  told  him  I 
had  given  him  some  excellent  advk^,  for  which  he  could  not 
prevail  on  me  to  receive  a  fee.  "  We  are  vastly  obliged  to  you, 
sir ;  but  are  going  home  to  the  family  physician,"  said  the  young 
man,  haughtily;  and,  placing  the  invalid's  arm  in  his,  led  him 
slowly  away.  He  was  addressed  several  times  by  the  servant  as 
"/Sir"  something,  Wilton  or  Williairiy  I  think;  but  I  could  not 
distinctly  catch  it,  so  that  it  was  evidently  a  person  of  some 
rank  I  had  been  addressing.  How  many  tiiere  are,  thought  I, 
that,  with  a  more  plausible  and  insinuating  address  than  mine 
is,  would  have  contrived  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  become  his  medical  attendant !  How  foolish  was  I 
not  to  give  him  my  card  when  he  proffered  me  a  fee,  and  thus, 
in  all  probability,  be  sent  for  the  next  morning  to  pay  a  regular 
professional  visit!  and  to  what  lucrative  introductions  might 
not  that  have  led !  A  thousand  times  I  cursed  my  diffidence — 
my  sensitiveness  as  to  professional  etiquette — and  my  inability 
to  seize  the  advantages  occasionally  offered  by  a  fortunate  con- 
juncture of  circumstances.  I  was  fitter,  I  thought,  for  La 
Trappe  than  the  bustling  world  of  business.  I  deserved  my  ill 
fortune ;  and  professional  failure  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  mauvaue  honie  which  has  injured  so  many.  As  the  day, 
however,  was  far  advancing,  I  left  the  seat,  and  turned  my  steps 
towards  my  cheerless  home. 

As  was  generally  the  case,  I  found  Emily  busily  engaged  in 
painting  little  fire-screens,  and  other  ornamental  toys,  which, 
when  completed,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  carr3dng  to  a  kind  of  pri- 
vate bazaar  in  Oxford  Street,  where  I  was  not  known,  and  where, 
with  an  aching  heart,  I  disposed  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
productions  of  my  poor  wife,  for  a  trifle  hardly  worth  taking 
home.  Could  any  man,  pretending  to  the  slightest  feeling,  con- 
template his  young  wife,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  in  a  critical 
state  of  health,  and  requiring  air,  exercise,  and  cheerful  company, 
toiling,  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  from  morning  to  night, 
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and  for  a  miaenblj  inadcqnate  remimeratioii  t  She  sabmitted, 
however,  to  oar  misfortones,  with  infinitely  more  firmness  and 
equanimity  than  I  oonld  pretend  to ;  and  her  nniform  cheerful- 
ness of  demeanour,  together  with  the  passionate  fervour  of  her 
fondness  for  me,  contributed  to  fling  a  few  rays  of  trembling  and 
evanescent  lustre  over  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  fatnre.  Still, 
however,  the  dreadful  question  incessantly  presented  itself — 
What,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  to  become  of  ust  I  cannot  say 
that  we  were  at  this  time  in  absolute  literal  want;  though  our 
parsimonious  fare  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  food,  especially 
such  as  my  wife's  delicate  situation  required.  It  was  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  prospective  resources  that  kept  us  in  perpetual 
thraldouL  WiUi  infinite  effort  we  might  contrive  to  hold  on  to 
a  given  period — say,  till  the  next  half-yearly  demand  of  old 
L-- — ;  and  then  we  must  sink  altogether,  unless  a  mirade  in- 
tervened to  save  us.  Had  I  been  alone  in  the  world,  I  might 
have  braved  the  worst,  have  turned  my  hand  to  a  thousand 
things,  have  accommodated  myself  to  almost  any  circumstances, 
and  borne  the  extremest  privations  with  fortitude.  But  my 
darling — ^my  meek,  smiling,  gentle  Emily ! — ^my  heart  bled  for 
her. 

Not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned,  seeing  an  advertisement 
addressed,  '^To  medical  men,"  I  applied  for  the  situation  of 
assistant  to  a  general  practitioner,  though  I  had  but  little  skill  in 
the  practical  part  of  compounding  medicines.  I  applied  per- 
sonally to  the  advertiser,  a  fat,  red-faced,  vulgar  fellow,  who  had 
contrived  to  gain  a  very  large  practice,  by  what  means  God  only 
knows.  His  terms  were — and  these  named  in  the  most  offen- 
sive contemptuousness  of  manner — £80  a-year,  board  and  lodge 
out,  and  give  all  my  time  in  the  day  to  my  employer !  Absurd 
as  was  the  idea  of  acceding  to  terms  like  these,  I  thought  I 
might  still  consider  them.  I  pressed  hard  for  £100  a-year,  and 
told  him  I  was  married 

"Married!"  said  he,  with  a  loud  laugh;  "No,  no,  sir, 
you  are  not  the  man  for  my  money;  so  I  wish  you  good 
morning."* 

Thus  was  I  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  permanent 
source  of  support  from  my  profession.  It  brought  me  about 
£40  per  annum.  I  gained,  by  occasional  contributions  to  maga- 
zines, an  average  sum  annually  of  about  £25.  My  wife  earned 
about  that  sum  by  her  pencil  And  these  were  all  the  funds  I 
had  to  meet  the  enormous  interest  due  half-yearly  to  old  L , 

•  This  worthy  (a  Mr  C \>j  name)  lived  at  this  time  In  the  region  of  8t  George's 

In  the  East. 
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to  dischaige  my  rent,  and  the  various  other  expenses  of  house- 
keeping, &c.  Might  I  not  well  despair?  I  did;  and  God's 
goodness  only  preserved  me  from  the  frightful  calamity  which 
has  suddenly  terminated  the  earthly  miseries  of  thousands  in 
similar  circumstances. 

And  is  it  possible,  I  often  thought,  with  all  the  tormenting 
credulousness  of  a  man  half  stupified  with  his  misfortunes — is  it 
possible,  that,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  metropolis  of  splendour, 
wealth,  and  extravagance,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  has 
laboured  long  in  the  honourable  toil  of  acquiring  professional 
knowledge,  cannot  contrive  to  scrape  together  even  a  competent 
subsistence?  and  that,  too,  while  ignorance  and  infamy  are 
wallowing  in  wealth — while  charlatanry  and  quackery  of  all 
kinds  are  bloated  with  success  !  Full  of  such  thoughts  as  these, 
how  often  have  I  slunk  stealthily  along  the  streets  of  London, 
on  cold  and  dreary  winter  evenings,  idmost  fainting  with  long 
abstinence,  yet  reluctant  to  return  home  and  incur  the  expense 
of  an  ordinary  family  dinner,  while  my  wife's  situation  required 
the  most  rigorous  economy  to  enable  us  to  meet,  even  in  a  poor 
and  small  way,  the  exigencies  of  her  approaching  accouchement ! 
How  often — ay,  hundreds  of  times — have  I  envied  the  coarse 
and  filthy  fare  of  the  minor  eating-houses,  and  been  content  to 
interrupt  a  twelve  hours*  fast  with  a  bun  or  biscuit  and  a  draught 
of  water  or  turbid  table-beer,  under  the  wretched  pretence  of 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  go  home  to  dinner !  I  have  often 
gazed  with  envy — once,  I  recollect,  in  particular — on  dogs  eat- 
ing their  huge  daily  slice  of  boiled  horse's  flesh,  and  envied  their 
contented  and  satiated  looks  !  With  what  anguish  of  heart  have 
I  seen  carriages  setting  down  company  at  the  door  of  a  house, 
illuminated  by  the  glare  of  a  hundred  tapers,  where  were  ladies 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  whose  cast-off  clothes  would 
have  enabled  me  to  acquire  a  tolerably  respectable  livelihood ! 
O,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  luxury  and  extravagance  !  how  many 
thousands  of  needy  and  deserving  families  would  rejoice  to  eat 
of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  your  tables,  and  they  may  not ! 

I  have  stood  many  a  time  at  my  parlour  window,  and  envied 
tiie  kitchen  fare  of  the  servants  of  my  wealthy  opposite  neigh- 
bour; while  I  protest  I  have  been  ashamed  to  look  our  own 
servant  in  the  face,  as  she,  day  after  day,  served  up  for  two  what 
was  little  more  than  suflficient  for  one :  and  yet,  bitter  mockery ! 
I  was  to  support  abroad  the  farce  of  a  cheerful  and  respectable 
professional  exterior. 

Two  days  after  the  occurrence  at  St  James's  Park  above  re- 
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lated,  I  was,  as  usaal,  reading  the  columns  of  adyertisements  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  when  my  eyes  lit  on  the  following : — 

'^The  professional  gentleman,  who,  a  day  or  two  ago,  had 
some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  asthma,  with  an  invalid,  on 
one  of  the  benches  of  St  James's  Park,  is  particularly  requested 
to  forward  his  name  and  address  to  W.  J.,  care  of  Messrs ." 

I  almost  let  the  paper  fall  from  my  hands  with  delighted  sur- 
prise. That  I  was  ^e  ^professional  gentleman"  fdluded  to, 
was  clear;  and  on  the  slender  foundation  of  this  advertisement, 
I  had,  in  a  few  moments,  built  a  large  and  splendid  superstructure 
of  good  fortune.  I  had  hardly  calmness  enough  to  call  my  wife, 
who  was  engaged  with  some  small  household  matters,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  the  good  news  to  her.  I  need  hardly 
say  with  what  eagerness  I  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
advertisement.  Half  an  hour  beheld  my  name  and  address  in 
an  envelope,  with  the  superscription,  "  W.  J.,"  lying  at  Messrs 

's,  who  were  stationers.     After  passing  a  most  anxious  and 

sleepless  night,  agitated  by  all  kinds  of  hopes  and  fears,  my  wife 
and  I  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  when  a  liveiy  servant  knocked 

at  the  door;  and,  after  inquiring  whether  "Dr "  was  at 

home,  left  a  letter.     It  was  an  envelope,  containing  the  card  of 

address  of  Sir  William ,  No.  26 Street,  accompanied 

with  the  following  note : — 

"  Sir  William 's  compliments  to  Dr ,  and  will  feel 

obliged  by  his  looking  in  in  the  course  of  the  morning." 

"  Now  be  calm,  my  dear ^,"  said  Emily,  as  she  saw  my 

fluttering  excitement  of  manner.  But,  alas !  that  was  impossible. 
I  was  impatient  for  the  hour  of  twelve ;  and  precisely  as  the 
clock  struck,  I  sallied  forth  to  visit  my  titled  patient.  All  the 
way  I  went,  I  was  taxing  my  ingenuity  for  palliatives,  remedies 
for  asthma:  I  would  new-regulate  his  diet  and  plan  of  life — in 
short,  I  would  do  wonders  ! 

Sir  William,  who  was  sitting  gasping  by  the  fireside,  received 
me  with  great  courtesy;  and  after  motioning  his  niece,  a  charm- 
ing young  woman,  to  retire,  told  me,  he  had  been  so  much  in- 
terested by  my  remarks  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  that  he  felt 
inclined  to  follow  my  advice,  and  put  himself  under  my  care 
altogether.  He  then  entered  on  a  history  of  his  complaints.  I 
found  his  constitution  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  that  in  a  very 
little  while  it  must  fall  to  pieces.  I  told  him,  however,  that  if 
he  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  regimen  I  proposed,  I  could  pro- 
mise him  great  if  not  permanent  relief.  He  listened  to  what  I 
said  with  the  utmost  interest.  "Do  you  think  you  could  pro- 
long my  life,  Doctor,  for  two  years  1"  said  he,  with  emotion.     I 
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told  Mm,  I  eertainly  oould  not  pretend  to  pnnnise  liim  so  much. 
"My  only  reason  for  asking  the  question,"  he  replied,  ''is  my 
bdored  niece,  that  young  lady,  who  has  just  left  us.  If  I  cannot 
hre  for  two  years  or  ei^teen  months  longer,  it  will  be  a  bitter 
tldiig  for  her  ! " — ^He  sighed  deeply,  and  added  abruptly — "  But 
of  that  mOTe  hereafter.  I  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow.  Doctor." 
He  innsted  on  my  accepting  five  guineas,  in  return  for  the  two 
visits  he  said  he  had  reoeiTed ;  and  I  took  my  departure.  I  felt 
altogether  a  new  man,  as  I  wsJked  home.  My  spirits  were  more 
H^  and  bnqjrant  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  long  month ;  for 
I  ooukl  not  help  thinking,  that  I  had  now  a  fair  chance  of  intro- 
dvctaoQ  into  respectable  practice.  My  wife  shared  my  joy ;  and 
we  were  as  haj^y  for  the  rest  of  that  day^  as  if  we  had  already 
sunuranted  the  heairy  difficulties  which  oppressed  us. 

I  attended  Sir  William  every  day  that  week,  and  received  a 
fee  of  two  guineas  for  each  visit.     On  Sunday  I  met  the  family 

f^ysician.  Sir j  who  had  just  been  released  from  attendance 

on  one  <A  the  Ilo3ral  Family.  He  was  a  polite  but  haughty  man ; 
and  seemed  inclined  to*  be  much  displeased  with  Sir  William  for 
calling  me  in.    When  I  entered.  Sir  William  introduced  me  to  him 

as  "  Dr J'     "  Dr ,  of Square  1 "  inquired  the  other 

physician,  carelessly.  I  told  him  where  I  lived.  He  affected 
to  be  reflecting  where  the  street  was ;  it  was  the  one  next  to 
that  in  which  he  himself  resided.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  easy,  as  for  the  eminent  members  of  our  profession  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  younger  brethren  with  the  best 

grace  in  the  world.     So  Sir contrived  in  the  present  case. 

He  assured  Sir  William,  that  nothing  was  calculated  to  do  him 
80  much  good  as  change  of  air.  Of  course,  I  could  not  but 
anent.  The  sooner,  he  said.  Sir  William  left  town  the  better. 
Sr  William  asked  me  if  I  concurred  in  that  opinion  1 — Certainly. 
He  set  off  for  Worthing  two  days  after;  and  I  lost  the  best,  and 
almost  the  only  patient  I  had  then  ever  had ;  for  Sir  William 
died  after  three  weeks'  residence  at  Worthing. 

This  drcumstance  occasioned  me  great  depression  of  spirits. 
Nothing  that  I  touched  seemed  to  prosper;  and  the  transient 
^impees  I  occasionally  obtained  of  good  fortune,  seemed  given 
onl^  to  tantalise  me,  and  enhance  the  bitterness  of  the  contrast. 
My  store  of  money  was  reduced  at  last  from  £3000  to  £25  in 
cuh;  my  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of  £100;  and  in  six 

monUis,  another  £225  would  be  due  to  old  L !     My  wife, 

too^  had  been  confined,  and  there  was  another  source  of  expense ; 
fcR*  both  she  and  my  little  daughter  were  in  a  very  feeble  state 
of  healtL     Still,  sweetly  wishful  to  accommodate  herself  to  one 
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lowered  in  drctunstances,  she  almost  broke  my  heart  one  day 
with  the  proposal  of  dismissing  our  servant,  the  whole  of  whose 
labour  my  poor  sweet  Emily  herself  undertook  to  perform !  No» 
no — this  was  too  much ;  the  tears  of  agony  gushed  from  my  eyes, 
as  I  folded  her  delicate  frame  in  my  arms,  and  assured  her  that 
Providence  would  never  permit  so  much  virtue  and  gentleness  to 
be  degraded  into  such  humiliating  servitude.  1  said  this ;  but 
my  heart  heavily  misgave  me,  that  a  more  wretched  prospect 
was  before  her ! 

I  have  often  sat  by  my  small,  solitary  parlour  fire,  and  pon- 
dered over  our  misery  and  misfortunes,  till  almost  frenzied  with 
the  violence  of  my  emotions.  "VMiere  was  I  to  look  for  relief  1 
What  earthly  remedy  was  there  ]  O  my  God !  thou  alone 
knowest  what  this  poor  heart  of  mine  suffered  in  such  times  as 
these,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  for  those  beloved  beings 
whose  ruin  was  implicated  in  mine  !     What,  however,  was  to  be 

done  at  the  present  crisis,  seeing,  at  Christmas,  old  L- would 

come  upon  me  for  his  interest,  and  my  other  creditors  would 
insist  on  payment  1  A  dreary  mist  came  over  my  mind's  eye 
whenever  I  attempted  to  look  steadily  forward  into  futurity.  I 
had  written  several  times  to  my  kind  and  condescending  friend, 

Lord ,  who  still  continued  abroad ;  but  as  I  knew  not  to  what 

part  of  the  Continent  to  direct,  and  the  servants  of  his  family 
pretended  they  knew  not,  I  left  my  letters  at  his  town  house,  to 
be  forwarded  with  his  quarterly  packages.  I  suppose  my  letters 
must  have  been  opened,  and  burned,  as  little  other  than  pester- 
ing, begging  letters;  for  I  never  heard  from  him. 

I  have  often  heard  from  my  father,  that  we  had  a  sort  of 
fiftieth  cousin  in  London,  a  baronet  of  great  wealth,  who  had 
married  a  distant  relation  of  our  family,  on  account  solely  of 
her  beauty ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  haughty  and  arro- 
gant men  breathing — ^had,  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  dis- 
avowed the  relationship,  and  treated  my  father,  on  one  occasion, 
very  contumeliously ;  a  fate  I  had  myself  shared,  as  the  reader 
may  recollect,  not  long  ago.*  Since  then,  however,  the  pressure 
of  accumulated  misfortunes  had  a  thousand  times  forced  upon 
me  the  idea  of  once  more  applpng  to  this  man,  and  stating  my 
drcumstances.  As  one  is  easily  induced  to  believe  what  one 
wisJies  to  be  true,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  surely  he  must 
in  some  degree  relent,  if  informed  of  our  utter  misery ;  but  my 
heart  always  failed  me  when  I  took  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to 
him.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  terms  in  which  to  state  our  distress 
most  feelingly,  and  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  arrest  his 

•Pagea 
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attentiioo.  I  had,  however,  after  infinite  reluctance,  addressed 
a  ktter  of  this  sort  to  his  lady ;  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  shared 
•n  fir 's  hauUur;  and  received  an  answer  from  a  fashion- 
able watering-place,  where  her  ladyship  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer months.     This  is  it : — 

"  Lady 's  compliments  to  Dr ,  and  having  received 

hb  letter,  and  given  it  her  best  consideration,  is  happy  in  being 

abie  to  request  Dr 's  acceptance  of  the  euclosed ;  which, 

however,  owing  to  Sir *s  temporary  embarrassment  in  pecu- 

niaiy  matters,  she  has  had  some  difficulty  in  sending.     She  is, 

therefore,  under  the  painful  necessity  of  requesting  Dr to 

abstain  from  future  applications  of  this  sort.     As  to  Dr 's 

offer  of  his  medical  services  to  Lady 's  family,  when  in 

town.  Lady must  beg  to  decline  them,  as  the  present  phy- 

ddan  has  attended  the  family  for  years,  and  neither  Lady 

nor  Sir see  any  reason  for  changing. 

*'W ^,toDr ." 

The  enclosure  was  £10,  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
in  a  blank  envelope,  indignant  at  the  cold  and  unfeeling  letter 
which  accompanied  it ;  but  the  pale  sunk  cheeks  of  my  wife 
appealed  against  my  pride,  and  I  retained  it.  To  return.  Re- 
collecting the  reception  of  this  application,  as  well  as  my  former 

visit  to  Sir y  my  heart  froze  at  the  very  idea  of  repeating 

it.     To  what,  however,  will  not  misfortune  compel  a  man  !     I 

determined,  at  length,  to  call  upon  Sir ;  to  insist  upon  being 

shown  to  him.  I  set  out  for  this  purpose,  without  telling  my 
eirand  to  my  wife,  who,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  confined 
to  her  bed,  and  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health.  It  was  a  fine 
sonny  morning,  or  rather  noon  ;  all  that  I  passed  seemed  happy 
and  contented ;  their  spirits  exhilarated  by  the  genial  weather, 
and  sustained  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  business.  My 
heart,  however,  was  fluttering  feebly  beneath  the  pressure  of 
anticipated  disappointment  I  was  going  in  the  spirit  of  a  for- 
lorn hope  ;  with  a  dogged  determination  to  make  the  atiempi ; 
to  know  that  even  this  door  was  shut  against  mc.     My  knees 

trembled  beneath  me  as  I  entered Place,  and  saw  elegant 

equipages  standing  at  the  doors  of  most  of  the  gloomy,  but 
magnificent  houses,  which  seemed  to  frown  off  such  insignificant 
and  wretched  individuals  as  myself.  How  could  I  ever  muster 
resolution  enough,  I  thought,  to  ascend  the  steps,  and  knock 
and  ring  in  a  sufficiently  authoritative  manner  to  be  attended 
tot  It  is  laughable  to  relate,  but  I  could  not  refrain  from  step- 
piog  back  into  a  by-street  and  getting  a  small  glass  of  some 
ooidial  spirit  to  give  me  a  little  firmness.    At  length  I  ventured 
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again  into Place,  and  found  Sir ^'s  house  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  but  some  footmen  in 
undress,  lolling  indolently  at  the  dining-room  window,  and 
making  their  remarks  on  passers-by.  I  dreaded  these  fellows  as 
much  as  their  master !  It  was  no  use,  however,  indulging  in 
thoughts  of  that  kind  ;  so  I  crossed  over,  and,  lifting  the  huge 
knocker,  made  a  tolerably  decided  application  of  it,  and  pulled 
the  bell  with  what  I  fancied  was  a  sudden  and  imperative  jerk. 
The  summons  was  instantly  answered  by  the  corpulent  porter, 
who,  seeing  nothing  but  a  plain  pedestrian,  kept  hold  of  the 
door,  and,  leaning  against  tlie  door-post,  as^ed  me  familiarly 
what  were  my  commands. 

"Is  Sir at  home]" 

"  Ye — es,"  said  the  fellow,  in  a  supercilious  tone. 

"  Can  he  be  spoken  to  1 " 

"  I  think  he  can't,  for  he  wasn't  home  till  six  o'clock  this 
morning  from  the  Duchess  of 's." 

"  Can  I  wait  for  him  1  and  will  you  show  him  this  card,"  said 
I,  tendering  it  to  him — "  and  say  I  have  particular  business  ] " 

"Couldn't  look  in  again  at  four,  could  youl"  he  inquired, 
in  the  same  tone  of  cool  assurance. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  kindling  with  indignation,  "  my  business 
is  urgent — I  shall  wait  now." 

With  a  yawn  he  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  called  to  a  ser- 
vant to  show  me  into  the  antechamber,  sa3dng  I  must  make  up 

my  mind  to  wait  an  hour  or  two,  as  Sir was  then  only  just 

getting  up,  and  would  be  an  hour  at  least  at  his  breakfast.  He 
then  left  me,  saying  he  would  send  my  card  up  to  his  master. 
My  spirits  were  somewhat  ruffled  and  agitated  with  having 
forced  my  way  thus  far  through  the  frozen  island  of  English 
aristocracy,  and  I  sat  down  determined  to  wait  patiently  till  I 

was  summoned  up  to  Sir .     I  could  hear  several  equipages 

dashing  up  to  the  door,  and  the  visitors  they  brought  were 
always  shown  up  immediately.     I  rang  the  bell  and  asked  a 

servant  why  I  was  suffered  to  wait  so  long,  as  Sir was 

clearly  visible  now  ? 

"  'Pon  honour,  I  don't  know  indeed,"  said  the  fellow,  coolly 
shutting  the  door. 

Boiling  with  indignation,  I  resumed  my  seat,  then  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  presently  sat  down  again.  Soon  afterwards,  I 
heard  the  French  valet  ordering  the  carriage  to  be  in  readiness 
in  half  an  hour.  I  rang  again ;  the  same  servant  answered. 
He  walked  into  the  room,  and,  standing  near  me,  asked,  in  a 
iktzziliar  tone^  what  I  wanted. 
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"  Sbavr  me  up  to  Sir ,  for  I  shall  wait  no  longer/'  said 

I,  Btemlj. 

"  Can't,  air,  indeed,"  he  replied,  with  a  smirk  on  his  face, 

"  Has  my  card  been  shown  to  Sir ? "  I  inquired,  strug- 
gling to  preserve  my  temper. 

"  m  ask  the  porter  if  he  gave  it  to  Sir ^'s  valet,"  he 

replied,  and  shut  the  door. 

About  ten  minutes  afterwards  a  carriage  drove  up ;  there  was 
a  bustle  on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  halL     I  heard  a  voice  saying, 

**  If  Lord calls,  tell  him  I  am  gone  to  his  house  ; "  in  a 

few  moments,  the  steps  of  the  carriage  were  let  down — ^the  car- 
nage drove  off — and  all  was  quiet.     Once  more,  I  rang. 

"  Is  Sir now  at  liberty  1" 

**  Oh !  he's  gone  out,  sir,"  said  the  same  servant  who  had 
twice  before  answered  my  summons.  The  valet  then  entered. 
I  asked  him,  with  lips  quivering  with  indignation,  why  I  had 

not  seen  Sir ?    I  was  given  to  understand  that  my  card 

had  been  shown  the  Baronet — that  he  said,  "  I've  no  time  to 
attend  to  this  person,"  or  words  to  that  effect — and  had  left  his 
house  without  deigning  to  notice  me  !  Without  uttering  more 
than  "Show  me  the  door,  sir,"  to  the  servant,  I  took  my 
departure,  determining  to  perish  rather  than  make  a  second 
application.  To  anticipate  my  narrative  a  little,  I  may  state 
that,  ten  years  afterwards.  Sir  ,  who  had  become  dread- 
fully addicted  to  gambling,  lost  all  his  property,  and  died 
suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  seizure,  brought  on  by  a  paroxysm  of 
fniy !  Thus  did  6x)vidence  reward  this  selfish  and  unfeeling 
num. 

I  walked  about  the  town  for  several  hours,  endeavouring  to 
wear  off  that  air  of  chagrin  and  sorrow  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  my  reception  at  Sir 's.    Something  mttst  be  done, 

and  that  immediately ;  for  absolute  starvation  was  now  before 
u&  I  could  think  of  but  two  other  quarters  where  I  could 
apply  for  a  little  temporary  relief.  I  resolved  to  write  a  note 
to  a  very  celebrated  and  successful  brother  practitioner,  stating 
my  necessities — acquainting  him  candidly  with  my  whole  ci> 
comstances,  and  soliciting  the  favour  of  a  temporary  accommo- 
dation of  a  few  pounds---twenty  was  the  simi  I  ventured  to 
name.  I  wrote  the  letter  at  a  coffeehouse,  and  returned  home. 
I  spent  all  that  evening  in  attempting  to  picture  to  myself  the 
reception  it  would  meet  with.  I  tried  to  put  myself  in  the  place 
ol  him  I  had  written  to,  and  fancy  the  feelings  with  which  I 
should  receive  a  similar  application.  I  need  not,  however,  tan- 
talise the  reader.    After  nearly  a  fortnight's  suspense,  I  received 
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the  following  reply  to  my  letter.  I  shall  give  it  verbatim^  after 
premising  that  the  writer  of  it  was  at  that  time  making  about 
£10,000  or  £12,000  a-year  :— 

** encloses  a  tnfle  {one  guinea)  to  Dr ;  wishes  it 

may  be  serviceable ;  but  must  say,  that  when  young  men  at- 
tempt a  station  in  life  without  competent  funds  to  meet  it,  they 
cannot  wonder  if  they  fail. 
" Square." 

The  other  quarter  was  old  Mr  G ,  our  Indian  lodger. 

Though  an  eccentric  and  reserved  man,  shunning  all  company, 
except  that  of  a  favourite  black  servant,  I  thought  he  might  yet 
be  liberal  As  he  was  something  of  a  character,  I  must  be 
allowed  a  word  or  two  about  him,  in  passing.  Though  he  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  my  house,  I  seldom  saw  him. 
In  truth,  he  was  little  else  than  a  bronze  fireside  fixture — all 
day  long,  summer  and  winter,  protected  from  the  intrusion  of 
draughts  and  visitors,  which  equally  annoyed  him,  by  a  huge 
folding-screen — swathed,  mummy-like,  in  flannel  and  furs — 
squalling  incessant  execrations  against  the  chilly  English  climate 
— and  solacing  himself,  alternately,  with  sleep,  caudle,  and 
curry.  He  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a  strange  cluttering 
(I  know  no  word  but  this  that  can  give  anything  like  an  idea 
of  it),  and  most  melancholy  noise,  uttered  by  his  black  grizzle- 
headed  servant — which  I  was  given  to  understand  was  a  ^)eci60^ 
of  Indian  song — evincing  his  satisfaction  by  a  face  curiously 
puckered  together,  and  small  beady  black  qf^  glittering  with 
the  light  of  vertical  suns  :  thus,  I  say,  he  would  sit  till  both 
dropt  asleep.  He  was  very  fond  of  this  servant  (whose  name 
was  Clinquabor,  or  something  of  that  sort),  and  yet  would  kick 
and  strike  him  with  great  violence  on  the  slightest  occasions. 

Without  being  sordidly  self-interested,  I  candidly  acknow- 
ledge, that  on  receiving  lum  into  our  house,  and  submitting  to 
divers  inconveniences  from  his  strange  foreign  fancies,  I  had 
calculated  on  his  proving  a  lucrative  lodger.  I  was,  however, 
very  much  mistaken.  He  uniformly  discouraged  my  visits,  by 
evincing  the  utmost  restlessness,  and  even  trepidation,  whenever 
I  approached.  He  was  more  tolerant  of  my  wife's  visits  ;  but 
even  to  her  could  not  help  intimating-  in  pretty  plain  terms,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  being  ^  drugged 
to  death  by  his  landlord.''  On  one  occasion,  however,  his  ser- 
vant came  stuttering  with  agitation  into  my  room,  that  "bib 
massa  wis  to  see — a — a  Docta."  I  found  him  suffering  from 
the  heartburn  ;  submitted  to  his  asthmatic  querulousness  for 
nearly  half  an  hour;  prescribed  the  usual  remedies;  and  re- 
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ceired  in  return — a  guinea  1 — No,  a  curious,  ugly,  and  perfectly 
useless  cane,  with  which  (to  enhance  its  value)  he  assured  me 
he  had  once  kept  a  large  snake  at  bay  !  On  another  occasion, 
in  return  for  similar  professional  assistance,  he  dismissed  me 
without  tendering  me  a  fee,  or  anything  instead  of  it ;  but  sent 
for  my  wife  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  presented  her 
with  a  hideous  little  cracked  china  teapot,  the  lid  fastened  with 
a  dingy  silver  chain,  and  tbe  lip  of  the  spout  bearing  evident 
marks  of  an  ancient  compound  fracture.  He  was  singularly 
exact  in  everything  he  did :  he  paid  his  rent,  for  instance,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  every  quarter-day,  as  long  as  he 
lived  with  me. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  assistance  I  had  at  last  determined 
to  ask.  With  infinite  hesitation  and  embarrassment,  I  stated  my 
circumstances.  He  fidgeted  sadly,  till  I  concluded,  almost  inar- 
ticulate with  agitation,  by  soliciting  the  loan  of  £300 — offering, 
at  the  same  time,  to  deposit  with  him  the  lease  of  my  house  as 
a  collateral  security  for  what  he  might  advance  me. 

**  My  God  ! "  he  exclaimed,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  and  ele- 
vating Ins  hands. 

**  Would  you  favour  me  with  this  sum,  Mr  Q ?"  I  in- 
quired in  a  respectful  tone. 

•*I>o  you  take  me,  doctor,  for  a  money-lender?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  but  for  an  obliging  friend  as  well  as  lodger, 
if  you  will  allow  me  the  liberty." 

"  Ha !  you  think  me  a  rich  old  hunks  come  from  India,  to 
fling  his  gold  at  every  one  he  sees  ? " 

*'  May  I  b^  an  answer,  sir  1  *'  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

**  I  cannot  lend  it  you,  doctor,"  he  replied  calmly,  and  bowed 
me  to  the  door.  I  rushed  down  stairs,  almost  gnashing  my 
teeth  with  fury.  The  Deity  seemed  to  have  marked  me  with  a 
Goraie.    No  one  would  listen  to  me  ! 

The  next  day  my  rent  was  due ;  which,  with  Mr  G 's 

rent  and  the  savings  of  excruciating  parsimony,  1  contrived  to 

meet     Then  came  old  L !     Good  God  !    what  were  my 

feelings  when  I  saw  him  hobble  up  to  my  door.  I  civilly  as- 
sured him,  with  a  quaking  heart  and  ashy  cheeks,  but  with  the 
calmness  of  despair,  that  though  it  was  not  convenient  to-day, 
he  should  have  it  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  His  greedy, 
black,  Jewish  eye  seemed  to  dart  into  my  very  souL  He  re- 
tiied,  apparently  satisfied,  and  I  almost  fell  down  and  blessed 
Um  on  my  knees  for  his  forbearance. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  two  days  after  Christmas,  that  my 
dear  Emily  came  down-stairs  after  her  confinement    Though. 
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pale  and  languid,  she  looked  very  lovely,  and  her  fondness  for 
me  seemed  redoubled.  By  way  of  honouring  the  season,  and 
welcoming  my  dear  ^if e  down-stairs,  in  spite  of  my  fearful  em- 
barrassments, I  expended  my  last  guinea  in  providing  a  tolerably 
comfortable  dinner,  such  as  I  had  not  sat  down  to  for  many  a 
long  week.  I  was  determined  to  cast  care  aside  for  one  day  at 
least.  The  little  table  was  set ;  the  small  but  savoury  roast 
beef  was  on ;  and  I  was  just  drawing  the  cork  of  a  solitary 
bottle  of  port,  when  a  heavy  knock  was  heard  at  the  street  door. 
I  almost  fainted  at  the  sound — I  knew  not  why.  The  servant 
answered  the  door,  and  two  men  entered  the  veiy  parlour, 
holding  a  thin  slip  of  parchment  in  their  hands. 

"  In  God's  name,  who  are  you  1 — what  brings  you  here?"  I 
inquired,  or  rather  gasped — while  my  wife  sat  silent,  trembling, 
and  looking  very  faint 

'^  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  is  named  here  1 "  inquired  one 
of  the  men,  in  a  civil  and  even  compassionate  tone — showing 

me  a  tcn't  issued  by  old  L for  the  money  I  owed  him  I 

My  poor  wife  saw  my  agitation,  and  the  servant  arrived  just  in 
time  to  preserve  her  from  falling,  for  she  had  fainted.  I  had 
her  carried  to  bed,  and  was  permitted  to  wait  by  her  bedside 
for  a  few  moments  ;  when,  more  dead  than  alive,  I  surrendered 
myself  into  the  hands  of  the  officers.  "  Lord,  sir,"  said  they  as 
I  walked  between  them,  "  this  here  is  not,  by  no  manner  of 
means,  an  uncommon  thing,  d'ye  see — thof  it's  rather  hard,  too, 
to  leave  one's  dinner  and  one's  wife  so  suddan !  But  you'll,  no 
doubt,  soon  get  bailed — and  then,  you  see,  there's  a  little  time 
for  turning  in  !  "  I  answered  not  a  syllable — for  I  felt  suffo- 
cated. Bail — ^where  was  I — a  poor,  unknown,  starving  phy- 
sician— to  apply  for  it  ]  Even  if  I  could  succeed  in  finding  it, 
would  it  not  be  unprincipled  to  take  their  security  when  I  had 
no  conceivable  means  of  meeting  the  fearful  claim  1  What  is 
the  use  of  merely  j^ostponing  the  evil  day,  in  order  to  aggravate 
its  horrors  ?  I  shall  never  forget  that  half -hour,  if  I  were  to 
live  a  thousand  years.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  stepping  into  my 
grave.     My  heart  was  utterly  withered  within  me. 

A  few  hours  beheld  me  the  sullen  and  despairing  occupant  of 
the  back  attic  of  a  sponging-house  *  near  Leicester  Square.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  inclement,  yet  no  fire  was  allowed  one  who 

♦  "  Une  maiaon  de  d^6t"  says  the  French  translator ;  adding,  amusingly  enoogh. 
In  a  note— **(!•)  Springing-tKmse  (!)  est  maison  oil  Ton  depose  le  debiteur,  avant  aon 
tnatallAtion  diflnitive :  leur  ^tat  de  la  malproprete  et  les  inipots  odieux  que  Ton  y 
prileve  sur  les  malheurenx  que  Ton  y  ani^ne,  sont,  dit-on,  uue  des  plaiea  les  plus 
koDteoBes  do  la  iegfsIatJon,  et  de  la  p^nalit^  Auglaise." 
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had  not  a  farthing  to  pay  for  it — since  I  had  slipped  the  only 
money  I  had  in  the  world — three  shillings — ^into  the  pocket  of 
my  insensible  wife  at  parting.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  poor 
Emily  and  my  child,  I  think  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  my 
miserable  existence ;  for  to  prison  I  must  go — if  there  was  no 
miracle  to  save  me ;  and  what  was  to  become  of  Emily  and  her 
little  one  ?  Jewels  she  had  none  to  pawn — my  books  had  nearly 
all  disappeared — ^the  scanty  remnants  of  our  furniture  were  not 
worth  selling.  Great  God !  I  was  nearly  frantic  when  I  thought 
of  all  this.  I  sat  up  the  whole  night  without  fire  or  candle  (for 
the  brutal  wretch  in  whose  custody  I  was,  suspected  I  had  money 
with  me,  and  would  not  part  with  it)  till  nearly  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  I  sank,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  on  the  bed,  and 
fell  asleep.  How  long  I  continued  so  I  know  not ;  for  I  was 
rooaed  from  a  dreary  dream  by  some  one  embracing  me,  and 
repeatedly  kissing  my  lips  and  forehead.  It  was  my  poor  Emily  ! 
who,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life,  having  found  out  where  I 
was,  had  hurried  to  bring  me  the  news  of  release  ;  for  she  had 
soooeeded  in  obtaining  the  sum  of  £300  from  our  lodger,  which 
I  had  in  vain  solicited.  We  returned  home  immediately.  I 
hastened  up-stairs  to  our  lodger  to  express  the  most  enthusiastic 
thanks.  He  listened  without  interruption,  and  then  coldly  re- 
plied— ^*^  I  would  rather  have  your  note  of  hand,  sir.''  *  Almost 
chdced  with  mortification  at  receiving  such  an  unfeeling  rebujOT, 
I  gave  him  what  he  asked,  expecting  nothing  more  than  that 

he  would  presently  act  the  part  of  old  L .     He  did  not, 

however,  trouble  me. 

The  few  pounds  above  what  was  due  to  our  relentless  creditor 

L ^  sufficed  to  meet  some  of  our  more  pressing  exigencies  ; 

hot,  as  they  gradually  disappeared,  my  prospects  became  darker 
than  ever.  The  agitation  and  distress  which  recent  occurrences 
had  occasioned,  threw  my  wife  into  a  low,  nervous,  hysterical 
state,  which  added  to  my  misfortunes  ;  and  her  little  infant 
was  sensibly  pining  away,  as  if  in  imconscious  sympathy  with 
its  wretched  parents.     Where  now  were  we  to  look  for  help  1 

We  had  a  new  creditor,  to  a  serious  amount,  in  Mr  G ,  our 

lodger;  whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  extremity  of  our  dis- 
tress, applying  to  him  was  out  of  the  question ;  nay,  it  would 
be  well  if  he  proved  a  lenient  creditor.  The  hateful  annuity 
WIS  again  becoming  due.  It  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  us. 
The  form  of  old  L-- —  flitted  incessantly  around  us,  as  though 

*  *'  £a  rrammoiMaiiee.— Selon  la  loi  AngUise,  la  reconnaiuaBce  d'ao  dette,  sans 
tpoiiae  atsignee  pour  le  paiemcQl,  est  toi:^oan  valablo  pour  rarrestation  du  signa- 
trinL**— KoCc  ofFretuk  TranOator, 
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it  were  a  fiend,  goading  ns  on  to  destruction.  I  am  sure  I 
must  often  have  raved  frightfully  in  my  sleep ;  for  more  than 
once  I  was  woke  by  my  wife  clinging  to  me,  and  exclaiming, 
in  terrified  accents,  "  Oh,  hush,  hiish  !  don't,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
say  so ! " 

To  add  to  my  misery,  she  and  the  infant  began  to  keep  their 
bed ;  and  our  lodger,  whose  constitution  had  been  long  ago 
broken  up,  began  to  fail  rapidly.  I  was  in  daily  and  most 
harassing  attendance  on  him ;  but,  of  course,  could  not  expect 
a  fee,  as  I  was  already  Ids  debtor  to  a  large  amount  I  had 
three  patients  who  paid  me  regularly,  but  only  one  was  a  daily 
patient ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  lay  by,  out  of  these  small  incom- 
ings, a  cruel  portion  to  meet  my  rent  and  L 's  annuity. 

Surely  my  situation  was  now  like  that  of  the  fabled  scorpion, 
surrounded  with  fiery  destruction !  Every  one  in  the  house, 
and  my  few  acquaintances  without,  expressed  surprise  and  com- 
miseration at  my  wretched  appearance.  I  was  worn  almost  to 
a  skeleton ;  and  when  I  looked  suddenly  in  the  glass,  my  worn 
and  hollow  looks  startled  me.  My  fears  magnified  the  illness 
of  my  wife.  The  whole  world  seemed  melting  away  from  me 
into  gloom  and  darkness. 

My  thoughts,  I  well  recollect,  seemed  to  be  perpetually  occu- 
pied with  the  dreary  image  of  a  desolate  churchyard,  wet  and 
cold  with  the  sleets  and  storms  of  winter.  Oh,  that  I,  and  my 
wife  and  child,  I  have  sometimes  madly  thought,  were  sleeping 
peacefully  in  our  long  home !  Why  were  we  brought  into  the 
world] — why  did  my  nature  prompt  me  to  seek  my  present  sta- 
tion in  society? — ^merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  me  to  the 
dreadful  condition  of  him  of  old,  whose  only  consolation  from 
his  friends  was — Curse  God,  and  die  1  What  had  we  done — 
what  had  our  forefathers  done — ^that  Providence  should  thus 
frown  upon  us,  thwarting  ever3rthing  we  attempted  ? 

Fortune,  however,  at  last  seemed  tired  of  persecuting  me  ; 
and  my  affairs  took  a  favourable  turn  when  most  they  needed 
it,  and  when  least  I  expected  it.  On  what  small  and  insignifi- 
cant things  do  our  fates  depend  !     Truly — 

"  There  ia  a  tide  in  the  aflkirs  of  men* 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.** 

About  eight  o'clock  one  evening  in  the  month  of  March,  I  was 
walking  down  the  Haymarket,  as  usual,  in  a  very  disconsolate 
mood,  in  search  of  some  shop  where  I  might  execute  a  small 
commission  for  my  wife.  The  whole  neighbourhood  in  front 
of  the  Opera-house  door  exhibited  the  usual  scene  of  uproar, 
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arising  from  clashing  carriages  and  quarrelsome  coachmen.  I 
was  standing  at  the  box-door,  watching,  with  sickening  feelings, 
the  company  descend  from  their  carriages,  when  a  cry  was  heard 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd  of  coaches — "  Run  for  a  doc- 
tor!  "  I  rushed  instantly  to  the  spot,  at  the  peril  of  my  life, 
announcing  my  profession.  I  soon  made  my  way  up  to  the 
open  door  of  a  carriage,  from  which  issued  the  moanings  of  a 
female,  evidently  in  great  agony.  The  accident  was  this :  A 
young  lady  had  suddenly  stretched  her  arm  through  the  open 
window  of  the  carriage  conveying  her  to  the  opera,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  to  one  of  her  companions  a  brilliant  illumi- 
nation of  one  of  the  opposite  houses.  At  that  instant  their 
coachman,  dashing  forward  to  gain  the  open  space  opposite  the 
box-door,  shot,  with  great  velocity  and  within  a  hairbreadth  dis- 
tance, past  a  retiring  carriage.  The  consequence  was  inevitable ; 
a  sudden  shriek  announced  the  dislocation  of  the  young  lady's 
shoulder,  and  the  shocking  laceration  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  carriage-door,  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
was  lying  motionless  in  the  arms  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a 
young  lady,  both  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  dreadfully  agi- 
tated.  It  was  the  Earl  of and  his  two  daughters.    Having 

entered  the  carriage,  I  placed  my  fair  patient  in  such  a  position 
as  would  prevent  her  suffering  more  than  was  necessary  from 
the  motion  of  the  carriage — despatched  one  of  the  servants  for 
Mr  Cline,  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival,  and  then  the  coachman 
was  ordered  to  drive  home  as  fast  as  possible.  I  need  not  say 
more  than  that,  by  Mr  Cline's  skill,  the  dislocation  was  quickly 
reduced,  and  the  wounded  hand  and  arm  duly  dressed.  I  then 
prescribed  what  medicines  were  necessary — received  a  check  for 
ten  guineas  from  the  Earl,  accompanied  with  fervent  thanks  for 
my  prompt  attentions,  and  was  requested  to  call  as  early  as  pos- 
sible the  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  had  left  his  lordship's  door,  I  shot  homeward 
like  an  arrow.  My  good  fortune  (truly  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good)  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  could 
scarce  repress  the  violence  of  my  emotions,  but  felt  a  continual 
inclination  to  relieve  myself,  by  singing,  shouting,  or  commit- 
ting some  other  such  extravagance.  I  arrived  at  home  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  rushed  breathless  up-stairs,  joy  glittering 
in  my  eyes,  to  communicate — inarticulate  with  emotion — my 
good  fortune  to  my  wife,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
door  of  professional  success  seemed  at  length  really  opened  to 
us.  How  tenderly  she  tried  to  calm  my  excitement,  and  moder- 
ate my  expectations,  without,  at  the  same  time,  depressing  my 
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spirits !  I  did  certainly  feel  somewhat  damped,  when  I  recol- 
lected the  little  incident  of  my  introduction  to  Sir  William 
^  and  its  abrupt  and  unexpected  termination.  TJifSy  how- 
ever, seemed  a  very  different  affair :  and  the  event  proved  that 
my  expectations  were  not  ill-founded. 

I  continued  in  constant  attendance  on  my  fair  patient,  who 
was  really  a  veiy  lovely  giii ;  and,  by  unremitting  and  anxious 
attentions,  so  conciliateil  the  favour  of  the  Earl  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  that  the  Countess,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  was 
committed  to  my  caie,  jointly  with  that  of  the  family  physician. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  my  poor  services  were  most  nobly  re- 
munerated ;  and  more  than  this — having  succeeded  in  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  family,  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  >'isiting  one  or  two  of  their  connections  of  high 
rank :  and  I  felt  conscious  that  I  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  fashionable  and  lucrative  practice.     With  joy  unutterable,  I 

contrived  to  be  ready  for  our  half-yearly  tormentor,  old  L ; 

and  somewhat  suq)rised  him,  by  asking  with  an  easy  air — oh, 
the  luxury  of  that  moment ! — when  he  wished  for  a  return  of 
his  principal.  Of  course,  he  was  not  desirous  of  losing  such 
interest  as  I  was  paying  ! 

I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  bitterness  of  adversity  to  suffer 
the  dawn  of  good  fortune  to  elate  me  into  too  great  confidence. 
I  now  husbanded  my  resources  ^4th  rigorous  economy,  and  had, 
in  return,  th%  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  pay  my 
way,  and  stand  fair  with  all  my  creditors.  Oh,  the  rapture  of 
being  able  to  pay  every  one  his  own!  My  beloved  Emily 
appeared  in  that  society  which  she  was  bom  to  ornament ;  and 
we  numbered  several  families  of  high  res|>ectability  among  our 
visiting  friends.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  whenever  accident 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  those  who  formerly  scowled  upon  me 
contemptuously,  I  was  received  with  an  excess  of  civility.  The 
very  physician  who  sent  me  the  munificent  donation  of  a  guinea, 
I  met  in  consultation,  and  made  his  cheeks  tingle,  by  returning 
him  the  loan  he  had  advanced  me ! 

In  four  years*  time  from  the  occurrence  at  the  Haymarket,  I 

contrived  to  pay  old  L his  £3000  (though  he  did  not  live 

a  month  after  signing  the  receipt),  and  thus  escaped — ^blessed  be 
God ! — for  ever  from  the  fangs  of  the  money-lenders.  A  word 
or  two,  also,  about  our  Indian  lodger.  He  died  about  eighteen 
months  after  the  accident  I  have  been  relating.  His  sole  heir 
^ras  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  and  very  much  to  my  sur- 

and  gratification,  in  a  codicil  to  old  Mr  G 'a  will,  I 

left  a  legacy  of  X2000,  including  the  £300  he  had  lent 
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me,  Baying,  it  was  some  return  for  the  many  attentions  he 
had  reoeived  from  ns  since  he  had  been  our  lodger,  and  as  a 
mark  of  his  i^probation  of  the  honourable  and  virtuous  prin- 
'  dpks  by  which,  he  said,  he  had  always  perceived  our  conduct 
to  be  actuated. 

Twelve  years  from  this  period,  my  income  amounted  to  be- 
twBOi  j£3CK)0  and  £4000  a-year ;  and  as  my  family  was  increas- 
ing I  thought  my  means  warranted  a  more  extensive  estabUsh- 
ment.  I  therefore  removed  into  a  laige  and  elegant  house,  and 
set  up  my  carriage.  The  recollection  of  past  times  has  taught 
me  at  least  one  useful  lesson — ^whether  my  life  be  long  or  short 
— to  bear  success  with  moderation,  and  never  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  applications  from  the  younger  and  less  successful  members  of 
my  profession. 

*'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Whick,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  TeDomous, 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 


CHAPTER  11. 

CANCER. 

One  often  hears  of  the  great  firmness  of  the  female  sex,  and 
their  powers  of  enduring  a  degree  of  physical  pain  which  would 
utterly  break  down  the  stubborn  strength  of  man.  An  interest- 
ing exemplification  of  this  remark  will  be  found  in  the  short 
narrative  immediately  following.  The  event  made  a  strong  im- 
preasion  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  it  well  worthy 
€i  an  entry  in  my  Diary. 

I  had  for  several  months  been  in  constant  attendance  on  a 

Mrs  St ,  a  young  married  lady  of  considerable  family  and 

fortone,  who  ¥ras  the  victim  of  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  female 
sex,  a  cancer.  To  great  personal  attractions,  she  added  im- 
eommon  sweetness  of  disposition ;  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
she  submitted  to  the  agonising  inroads  of  her  malady,  together 
with  her  ardent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  such  temporary 
alleviations  as  her  anxious  medical  attendants  could  supply,  con- 
tiibated  to  inspire  me  with  a  very  lively  interest  in  her  fate.  I  can 
eonacientiously  say,  that^  during  the  whole  pezdod  of  my  attend'- 
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ance,  I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  fall  from  her,  nor  wit- 
nessed any  indications  of  impatience  or  irritability.  I  found 
her,  one  morning,  stretched  on  the  crimson  sofa  in  tie  drawing- 
room  ;  and,  though  her  pallid  features  and  gently  corrugated 
eyebrows  evidenced  the  intense  agony  she  was  suffering,  on  my 
inquiring  what  sort  of  a  night  she  had  passed,  she  replied,  in  a 
calm  but  tremulous  tone,  ^  Oh,  doctor,  I  have  had  a  dreadful 

night!  but  I  am  glad  Captain  St was  not  with  me;  for  it 

would  have  made  him  very  wretched."  At  that  moment,  a  fine 
flaxen-haired  little  boy,  her  first  and  only  child,  came  running 
into  the  room,  his  blue  laughing  eyes  glittering  with  innocent 
merriment.  I  took  him  on  my  knee  and  amused  him  with  my 
watch,  in  order  that  he  might  not  disturb  his  mother.  The 
poor  sufferer,  after  gazing  on  him  with  an  air  of  intense  fondness 
for  some  moments,  suddenly  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  (oh ! 
how  slender — how  snowy  —  how  almost  transparent  was  that 
hand!),  and  I  presently  saw  the  tears  trickling  through  her 
fingers ;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word.  There  was  the  motlier! 
The  aggravated  malignity  of  her  disorder  rendered  an  operation 
at  length  inevitable.  The  eminent  surgeon  who,  jointly  with 
myself,  was  in  regular  attendance  on  her,  feelingly  communicated 
the  intelligence,  and  asked  whether  she  thought  she  had  fortitude 
enough  to  submit  to  an  operation  ?  She  assured  him,  with  a 
sweet  smile  of  resignation,  that  she  had  for  some  time  been 
suspecting  as  much,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  it; 
but  on  two  conditions — that  her  husband  (who  was  then  at  sea) 
should  not  be  informed  of  it  till  it  was  over ;  and  that,  during 
the  operation,  she  should  not  be  in  anywise  bound  or  blindfolded. 
Her  calm  and  decisive  manner  convinced  me  that  remonstrance 

would  be  useless.     Sir looked  at  me  with  a  doubtful  air. 

She  observed  it,  and  said,  "  I  see  what  you  are  thinking.  Sir 

;  but  I  hope  to  show  you  that  a  woman  has  more  courage 

than  you  seem  willing  to  give  her  credit  for."  In  short,  after 
the  surgeon  had  acquiesced  in  the  latter  condition — ^to  which  he 
had  especially  demurred — a  day  was  fixed  for  the  operation — 

subject,  of  course,  to  Mrs  St 's  state  of  health.     When  the 

Wednesday  arrived,  it  was  with  some  agitation  that  I  entered 

Sir 's  carriage,  in  company  with  himself  and  his  senior 

pupil,  Mr ,     I  could  scarce  avoid  a  certain  nervous  tremor 

— unprofessional  as  it  may  seem — ^when  I  saw  the  servant  place 
the  operating-case  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage.     "Are  you  sure 

you  have  everything  ready,  Mr %  "  inquired  Sir ^  with 

a  calm,  business-like  air,  which  somewhat  irritated  me.  On 
hemg  assured  of  the  affirmative,  and  after  cautiously  casting  Mb 
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eye  over  the  case  of  instroments,*  to  make  assurance  doubly 

sure,  we  drove  off.     We  arrived  at  Mrs  St 's,  who  resided 

a  few  miles  from  town,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  immediately  ushered  into  the  room  in  which  the  operation 
was  to  be  performed — a  back  parlour,  the  window  of  which 
looked  into  a  beautiful  garden.  I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  hope, 
for  acknowledging,  that  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  pale  and 
disordered  countenance  of  the  servant,  as  he  retired  after  show- 
ing us  into  the  room,  somewhat  disconcerted  me ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deep  interest  I  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  lovely  sufferer, 
I  had  always  an  abhorrence  for  the  operative  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  many  years  of  practice  did  not  suffice  to  remove. 
The  necessary  arrangements  being  at  length  completed— consist- 
ing of  a  hateful  array  of  instruments,  cloths,  sponge,  warm  water, 

&C.  «kc. — a  message  was  sent  to  Mrs  St ,  to  inform  her  all 

was  ready. 

Sir was  just  making  a  jocular  and  not  very  well-timed 

allusion  to  my  agitated  air,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs 

St entered,  followed  by  her  two  attendants.     Her  step  was 

firm,  her  air  composed,  and  her  pale  features  irradiated  with  a 
smile — sad,  however,  as  the  cold  twilight  of  October.  She  was 
then  about  twenty-six  or  seven  years  of  age — and,  under  all  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  looked 
at  that  moment  a  beautiful  woman.  Her  hair  was  light  auburn, 
and  hung  back  neglectedly  over  a  forehead  and  neck  white  as 
marble.  Her  full  blue  eyes,  which  usually  beamed  with  a  de- 
licious pensive  expression  from  beneath 

**  The  soft  languor  of  the  drooping  lid/* 

were  now  lighted  with  the  glitter  of  a  restlessness  and  agitation, 
which  the  noblest  degree  of  self-command  could  not  entirely 
conceal  or  repress.  Her  features  were  regular — ^her  nose  and 
mouth  exquisitely  chiselled — and  her  complexion  fair,  almost  to 
transparency.  Indeed,  an  eminent  medical  writer  has  remarked, 
that  the  most  beautiful  women  are  generally  the  subjects  of  this 
terrible  disease.  A  large  Indian  shawl  was  thrown  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  wore  a  white  muslin  dressing-gown.  And 
was  it  this  innocent  and  beautiful  being  who  was  doomed  to 
writhe  beneath  the  torture  and  disfigurement  of  the  operating 
knife?    My  heart  ached*     A  decanter  of  port  wine  and  some 

*  I  once  WW  the  life  of  a  patient  lost,  merely  throo^^  the  want  of  such  simple 

precaution  as  that  of  Sir ,  in  the  present  instance.    An  indispensable  instrument 

was  suddenly  required  in  the  midst  of  the  operation ;  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  opera- 
tor and  thoM  around  him,  then  iwbnone  at  hand  I 
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glasses  were  placed  on  a  small  table  near  the  window;  she 
beckoned  me  towards  it,  and  was  going  to  speak. 

^  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,  to  poor  yon  a  glass  of  wine," 
said  I — or  rather  faltered. 

**  If  it  wonld  do  me  good,  doctor,"  she  whispered,  ^e  barely 
tonched  the  glass  with  her  lips,  and  then  handed  one  to  me,  say- 
ing, with  assumed  cheerfolness,  **  Come,  doctor,  I  see  yon  need 
it  as  much  as  I  do,  after  alL  Yes,  doctor,"  she  continued,  with 
emphasis,  "you  are  very,  very  kind  and  feeling  to  me."  When 
I  hsd  set  down  the  glass,  she  continued,  '*  D^  doctor,  do  f(^- 
give  a  woman's  wea^ess,  and  try  if  you  can  hold  this  letter, 

which  I  received  yesterday  from  Captain ,  and  in  which  he 

speaks  very  fondly,  so  that  my  eyes  may  rest  on  his  dear  hand- 
writing all  the  while  I  am  sittmg  here,  without  being  noticed  by 
any  one  else — will  you  ? " 

"  ^fadam,  you  must  really  excuse  me — ^it  will  agitate  you — I 
must  beg " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she   replied,  with  firmness;  "it  will 

rather  compose  me.     And  if  I  should "  expire,  she  was  going 

to  have  said — ^but  her  tongue  refused  utterance.  She  then  put 
the  letter  into  my  hand — ^hers  was  cold,  icy  cold,  and  clammy — 
but  I  did  not  perceive  it  tremble. 

**  In  return,  madam,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  hold  your 
hand  during  iJie  operation." 

"  What — ^you  fear  me,  doctor  ? "  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile, 
but  did  not  refuse  my  request.  At  this  moment,  Sir ap- 
proached us  with  a  cheerful  air,  saying,  "  Well,  madam,  is  your 
tete-a-tete  finished  ?  I  want  to  get  this  little  matter  over,  and 
give  you  permanent  ease."  I  do  not  think  there  ever  lived  a 
professional  man  who  could  speak  with  such  an  assuring  air  as 
Sir 1 

"I  am  ready,  Sir ,  Are  the  servants  sent  out?"  she  in- 
quired from  one  of  the  women  present 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  replied,  in  tears. 

"  And  my  little  Harry  ?"  Mrs  St asked  in  a  fainter  tone. 

She  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  I  am  prepared,"  said  she,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair 
that  was  placed  for  her.  One  of  the  attendants  then  removed 
the  shawl  from  her  shoulders,  and  Mrs  St herself,  with  per- 
fect composure,  assisted  in  displacing  as  much  of  her  dress  as  was 

necessary.     She  then  suffered  Sir to  place  her  on  the  comer 

side  of  the  chair,  with  her  left  arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  it, 
and  her  face  looking  over  her  left  shoulder.  She  gave  me  her 
right  hand;  and,  with  my  left,  I  endeavoured  to  hold  Captain 
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St 's  letter,  as  she  Had  desired.     She  smiled  sweetly,  as  if 

to  assure  me  of  her  fortitude ;  and  there  was  something  so  in- 
describably affecting  in  the  expression  of  her  full  blue  eyes,  that 
it  almost  broke  my  heart.  I  i^all  never  forget  that  smile  as  long 
as  I  live  !  Half  closing  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  on  the  letter 
I  held — and  did  not  once  remove  them  till  all  was  over.  No- 
thing could  console  me  at  this  trying  moment,  but  a  conviction 

of  thia  consummate  skill  of  Sir ,  who  now,  with  a  calm  eye 

and  a  steady  hand,  conmienced  the  operation*  At  the  instant 
of  the  first  incision,  her  whole  frame  quivered  with  a  convulsive 
shudder,  and  her  cheeks  became  ashy  pale.  I  prayed  inwardly 
that  she  might  faint,  so  that  the  earlier  stage  of  the  operation 
might  be  got  over  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  It 
was  not  tihe  case,  however — ^her  eyes  continued  riveted,  in  one 
long  burning  gaze  of  fondness,  on  the  beloved  handwriting  of 
her  husband ;  and  she  moved  not  a  limb,  nor  uttered  more  than 
an  occasional  sigh,  during  the  whole  of  the  protracted  and  pain- 
ful operation.  When  the  last  bandage  haid  been  applied,  she 
whispered  almost  inarticulately,  "  Is  it  all  over,  doctor  1 " 

"  Yes,  madam,"  I  replied,  "  and  we  are  going  to  carry  you  up 
to  bed." 

"No,  no — I  think  I  can  walk — I  wiU  try,'*  said  she,  and  en- 
deavoured to  rise;  but  on  Sir assuring  her  that  the  motion 

might  perhaps  induce  fatal  consequences,  she  desisted,  and  we 
carried  her,  sitting  in  the  chair,  up  to  bed.  The  instant  he 
had  laid  her  down  she  swooned — and  continued  so  long  in- 
sensible, that  Sir held  a  looking-glass  over  her  mouth  and 

D68trils,  apprehensive  that  the  vital  energies  had  at  last  sunk 
under  the  terrible  struggle.  She  recovered,  however,  and  under 
the  influence  of  an  opiate  draught,  slept  for  several  hours. 

Mrs  St recovered,  though  very  slowly ;  and  I  attended 

her  assiduously — sometimes  two  or  three  times  a-day,  till  she 
could  be  removed  to  the  sea-side.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  an 
observation  she  made  at  the  last  visit  I  paid  her.  She  was 
alluding,  one  morning,  distantly  and  delicately,  to  the  personal 
disfigurement  she  had  suffered.  I,  of  course^  said  all  that  was 
soothing. 

"  But,  doctor,  my  husband "  said  she  suddenly,  while  a 

faint  crimson  mantled  on  her  cheek — adding,  f alteringly,  after  a 
pause,  "I  think  St will  love  me  yet ! " 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

THK  DENTIST   AND   THE  OOMEDIAN. 

Friday, 18 — ,  A  Indicrons  contretemps  happened  to- 
day, which  I  wish  I  oonld  describe  as  forcibly  as  it  strack  me. 

Mr J  the  well-known  comedian,  with  whom  I  was  on  terms 

of  intimacy,  after  having  suffered  so  severely  from  the  toothache 
as  to  be  prevented,  for  two  evenings,  from  taking  his  part  in  the 

play,  sent,  under  my  direction,  for  Monsieur ^  a  fashionable 

dentist,  then  but  recently  imported  from  France.  While  I  was 
sitting  with  my  friend,  endeavouring  to  ^^  screw  his  courage  up 
to  the  sticking  pUce,"  Monsieur  arrived,  duly  furnished  with 
the  '*  tools  of  hi3  craft."  The  comedian  sat  down  with  a  rueful 
visage,  and  eyed  the  dentist's  formidable  preparations  with  a 
piteous  and  disconcerted  air.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  sta- 
tion behind,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  patient's  head,  the 
gum  was  lanced  without  much  ado  ;  but  as  the  doomed  tooth 
was  a  very  formidable  broad-rooted  molar,  Monsieur  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  effort.  He  was  just  commencing  the  droEuifnl 
wrench,  when  he  suddenly  relaxed  his  hold,  retired  a  step  or 
two  from  his  patient,  and  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter!  Up 
started  the  astounded  comedian,  and,  with  clenched  fists,  de- 
manded furiously,  "What  the he  meant  by  such  conduct! '* 

The  little  bewhiskered  foreigner,  however,  continued  standing 
at  a  little  distance,  still  so  convulsed  with  laughter  as  to  dis- 
regard the  menacing  movements  of  his  patient ;  and  exclaiming, 
"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I — ^ver  good — ver  good — ^bien !   ha,  ha ! — Be 

Gar,  Monsieur,  you  pull  one  such  d queer,  extraordinaire 

comique  face — be  Qar,  like  one  big  fiddle ! ''  or  words  to  that 

effect     The  dentist  was  right:  Mr 's  features  were  odd 

enough  at  all  times  ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  suffered 
such  excruciating  contortions — such  a  strange  puckering  to- 
gether of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  and  upturning  of  the  eyes, 
that  it  was  ten  thousand  times  more  laughable  than  any  artifi- 
cially distorted  features  with  which  he  used  to  set  Druiy  Lane 
in  a  roar ! — Oh  that  a  painter  had  been  present ! — ^There  was, 
on  one  side,  my  friend,  standing  in  a  menacing  attitude,  with 
both  fists  clenched,  his  left  cheek  swollen,  and  looking  as  if  the 
mastication  of  a  large  apple  had  been  suddenly  suspended,  and 
his  whole  features  exhibiting  a  grotesque  expression  of  mingled 
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pain,  indecision,  and  fury.  Then  there  was  the  operator  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  startled  at  the  probable  consequences  of 
his  sally ;  and,  lastly,  I  stood  a  little  aside,  almost  suffocated 
with  suppressed  laughter  !  At  length,  however, -'s  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  prevailed  ;  and  after  a  very  hearty  laugh, 
and  exclaiming,  "  I  mu^t  have  looked  odd,  I  suppose  !"  he  once 
more  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur,  and  the  tooth 
was  out  in  a  twinkling. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
a  scholab's  deathbed. 

[Much  more  of  the  following  short,  but  melancholy,  narrative, 
might  have  been  committed  to  press;  but  as  it  would  have 
related  chiefly  to  a  mad  devotion  to  alchymyy  which  some  of 

Mr  ^s  few  posthumous  papers  abundantly  evidence,  it  is 

omitted,  lest  the  reader  should  consider  the  details  as  romantic 
or  improbable.  All  that  is  worth  recording  is  told ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  young  men  of  powerful,  undisciplined,  and 
ambitious  minds,  will  find  their  account  in  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  fate  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Bene  facit^  qui  ex 
aliorum  erroribus  slbi  exemplum  sumat.^ 

Thinking,  one  morning,  that  I  had  gone  through  the  whole 
of  my  usual  levee  of  home  patients,  I  was  preparing  to  go  out, 
when  the  servant  informed  me  there  was  one  yet  to  be  spoken 
with,  who,  he  thought,  must  have  been  asleep  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  else  he  could  not  have  failed  to  summon  him  in  his 
turn.  Directing  him  to  be  shown  in  immediately,  I  retook  my 
place  at  my  desk.  The  servant,  in  a  few  moments,  ushered  in 
a  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have  scarce  strength  enough,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  a  walking-stick,  to  totter  to  a  chair  op- 
posite me.  I  was  much  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  was 
that  of  one  in  reduced  circumstances.  His  clothes,  though  per- 
fectly clean  and  neat,  were  faded  and  threadbare ;  and  his  coat 
was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  black 
silk  neckerchief,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  me  to  suspect  the 
absence  of  a  shirt     He  was  rather  above  than  below  the  aver- 
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age  kei^it,  and  seemed  wasted  almost  to  a  ikadov.  Tbere  was 
an  air  <^  soperkv  eatt  and  poiitcneaft  in  lus  daneanoar ;  and  an 
cxpieflsion  about  ids  ooontenance^  sickly  and  sallow  though  it 
was,  so  melancholjy  mild,  and  intelligent^  that  I  oonld  not  hel^ 
Tiewing  him  with  pecoliar  interest. 

*^  I  was  afraid,  mj  fiiend,  I  shoold  hare  missed  joo,*'  said 
I,  in  a  kind  tone,  "  as  I  was  <»i  the  point  of  going  oaL**  *^  I 
heard  vcmr  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door,  doctor,  and  shall  not 
detain  joa  more  than  a  few  moments :  naj,  I  will  call  to-morrow, 
if  that  would  be  nK»e  oonTenient,"  he  replied  faintly,  suddenly 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  though  the  effort  of  speaking 
occaiiioned  him  pain.  I  assured  him  I  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  lus  service,  and  begged  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  state  the 
nature  of  lus  complaint.  He  detailed  what  I  had  anticipated 
from  his  appearance — all  the  sjrmptoms  of  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption.  He  expressed  himself  in 
very  select  and  forcible  language,  and  once  or  twice,  when  at  a 
Icjss  for  what  he  conceived  an  adequate  expression  in  English, 
chose  such  an  appropriate  Latin  phrase,  that  the  thought  per- 
I>etually  suggested  itself  to  me,  while  he  was  speaking — a  starved 
schfAarf  He  had  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  poverty,  but 
confined  himself  to  the  leading  symptoms  of  his  indiqx)8ition. 
I  determined,  however  {haud  prceteritorum  immemorf),  to  as- 
certain his  circumstances,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  relieving 
theuL  I  asked  if  he  ate  animal  food  with  relish— -enjoyed  his 
dinner — whether  his  meals  were  regular.  He  coloured,  and 
hesitated  a  little,  for  I  put  the  question  searchingly;  and  re- 
plied, with  some  embarrassment,  that  he  did  not,  certainly,  then 
eat  regularly,  nor  enjoy  his  food  when  he  did.  I  soon  found 
that  he  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances ;  that,  in  short,  he 
was  sinking  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  harassing 
anxiety,  which  alone  had  accelerated,  if  not  wholly  induced,  his 
present  illness ;  and  that  all  that  he  had  to  expect  from  medical 
aid  was  a  little  alleviation.  I  prescribed  a  few  simple  medicines, 
and  then  asked  him  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  resided. 

''  I  am  afraid,  doctor,"  said  he,  modestly,  "  I  shall  be  unable 
to  afford  your  visiting  me  at  my  own  lodgings.  I  will  occasion- 
ally call  on  you  here,  as  a  morning  patient,'' — and  he  proffered 
me  half-a-guinea.  The  conviction  that  it  was  probably  the  very 
last  ho  had  in  the  world,  and  a  keen  recollection  of  similar  scenes 
in  my  own  history,  almost  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  I 
refused  the  fee,  of  course ;  and  prevailed  on  him  to  let  me  set 
him  down,  as  I  was  driving  close  past  his  residence.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude;  and,  with  a  blush,  hinted  that  he 
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was  "  not  quite  in  carriage-costnme."  He  lived  in  one  of  the 
small  streets  leading  from  May-fair;  and  after  having  made  a 
note  in  my  tablets  of  his  name  and  number,  I  set  him  down, 
promising  him  an  early  call 

The  clammy  pressure  of  his  wasted  fingers,  as  I  shook  his 
hand  at  parting,  remained  with  me  all  that  day.  I  could  not 
dismiss  from  my  mind  the  mild  and  sorrowful  countenance  of 
this  young  man,  go  where  I  would,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
mentioning  the  incident  to  a  most  excellent  and  generous  noble- 
man, whom  I  was  then  attending,  and  soliciting  his  assistance, 
but  the  thought  that  it  was  premature  checked  me.  There  might 
be  something  unworthy  in  the  young  man ;  he  might  po8»U)hj 
be — an  impostor.  These  were  hard  thoughts — chilling  and  un- 
worthy suspicions — but  I  could  not  resist  them ;  alas !  an  eigh- 
teen years'  intercouse  with  a  deceitful  world  has  alone  taught  me 
how  to  entertain  them ! 

As  my  wife  dined  a  little  way  out  of  town  that  evening,  I 
hastily  swallowed  a  solitary  meal,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  my 
morning  patient.  With  some  difficulty  I  found  the  house ;  it 
was  the  meanest,  and  in  the  meanest  street  I  had  visited  for 
months.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  open,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  babbling  throng  of  dirty  children.  A  slatternly 
woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  answered  my  summons.     A^ 

y  she  said,  lived  there,  in  the  top  floor;  but  he  was  just 

gone  out  for  a  few  moments,  she  supposed,  ''  to  get  a  mouthful 
ef  victuals,  but  I  was  welcome  to  go  up  and  wait  for  him, 
since,"  said  the  rude  wretch,  "there  was  not  much  to  make 
away  with,  howsoever !  "  One  of  her  children  led  me  up  the 
narrow,  dirty  staircase,  and  having  ushered  me  into  the  room, 
left  me  to  my  meditations.  A  wretched  hole  it  was  in  which  I 
was  sitting!  The  evening  sun  streamed  in  discoloured  rays 
through  the  unwashed  panes,  here  and  there  mended  with  brown 
paper,  and  sufficed  to  ^ow  me  that  the  only  furniture  consisted 
of  a  miserable,  curtainless  bed  (the  disordered  clothes  showing 
that  the  weary  limbs  of  the  wretched  occupant  had  but  recently 
left  it) — ^three  old  rush-bottom  chairs,  and  a  rickety  deal  table 
— on  which  were  scattered  several  pages  of  manuscript,  a  letter 
or  two,  pens,  ink,  and  a  few  books.  There  was  no  chest  of 
drawers — nor  did  I  see  anything  likely  to  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Poor  Mr probably  carried  about  with  him  all  he  had  in  the 

world !  There  was  a  small  sheet  of  writing-paper  pinned  over 
the  mantelpiece  (if  such  it  deserved  to  be  called),  which  I  gazed 
at  with  a  sigh  :  it  bore  simply  the  outline  of  a  coffin,  with  Mr 
^'s  initiak,  and  ^U)hiU 18 — ,"  evidently  in  his  own 
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handwriting.  Canons  to  see  the  kind  of  books  he  prefened»  I 
took  them  np  and  examined  them.  There  were,  if  I  recollect 
right,  a  small  Amsterdam  edition  of  Plantns — a  Horace — a 
much  befingered  copy  of  Aristophanes — a  neat  pocket  edition  of 
iEschjlus — a  small  copy  of  the  works  of  Lactantins — and  two 
odd  volumes  of  English  books.  I  had  no  intention  of  being 
impertinently  inquisitive,  but  my  eye  accidentally  lit  on  the 
uppermost  manuscript,  and  seeing  it  to  be  in  the  Greek  charac- 
ter, I  took  it  up,  and  found  a  few  verses  of  Greek  sapphics,  en- 
titled, Eif  rif  iZxra  n>^i;ra/ar— evidently  the  recent  compositioii 

of  Mr .     He  entered  the  room  as  I  was  laying  down  the 

pai>er,  and  started  at  seeing  a  stranger,  for  it  seems  the  people 
of  the  house  had  not  takeu  the  trouble  to  infonn  him  I  was 
waiting.  On  discovering  who  it  was,  he  bowed  politely,  and 
gave  me  his  hand ;  but  the  sudden  agitation  my  presence  had 
occasi<^Ded,  deprived  him  of  utterance.  I  thought  I  could  almost 
ftrar  the  palpitation  of  his  heart  I  brought  him  to  a  chair,  and 
begged  him  to  be  calm. 

"  You  are  not  worse,  Mr ,  I  hope,  since  I  saw  you  this 

morning  ] "  I  inquired.  He  whispered  almost  inarticulately, 
holding  his  hand  to  his  left  side,  that  he  was  always  worse  in 
the  evenings.  I  felt  his  pulse ;  it  beat  130 !  I  discovered  that 
he  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  employment  in 
a  neighbouring  printing-oflfice ! — but,  having  failed,  had  returned 
in  a  state  of  deeper  depression  than  usual  The  perspiration 
rolled  from  his  brow  almost  faster  than  he  could  wipe  it  away. 
I  sat  by  him  for  nearly  two  minutes,  holding  his  hand  without 
uttering  a  word,  for  I  was  deeply  affected.  At  length  I  begged 
he  would  forgive  my  inquiring  how  it  was  that  a  young  man  of 
talent  and  education,  like  himself,  could  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  such  utter  destitution  ]  While  I  was  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  suddenly  fell  from  his  chair  in  a  swoon.  The  exertion  of 
walking,  the  pressure  of  disappointment,  and,  I  fear,  the  almost 
unbroken  fast  of  the  day,  added  to  the  sudden  shock  occasioned 
by  encountering  me  in  his  room,  had  completely  prostrated  the 
small  remains  of  his  strength.  When  he  had  a  little  revived,  I 
succeeded  in  laying  him  on  the  bed,  and  instantly  summoned 
the  woman  of  the  house.  After  some  time,  she  sauntered  lazily 
to  the  door,  and  asked  mc  what  I  wanted.  "Are  you  the  peraon 
that  attends  on  this  gentleman,  my  good  woman  ] "  I  inquired. 

**  Marry!  come  up,  sir,"  she  replied  in  a  loud  tone — "  Tve  no 
manner  of  cause  for  attending  on  him,  not  I ;  he  ought  to 
attend  on  himself  :  and  as  for  his  being  a  gentlemany*  she  con- 
tinued, with  an  insolent  sneer,  for  whidi  I  felt  heartily  inclined 
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to  throw  her  down  stairs,  "  not  a  stiver  of  his  money  have  I  seen 

for  this  three  weeks  for  his  rent,  and '*     Seeing  the  fluent 

virago  was  warming,  and  approaching  close  to  my  unfortunate 
patient's  bedside,  I  stopped  her  short  by  putting  half-a-guinea 
into  her  hand,  and  directing  her  to  purchase  a  bottle  of  port 
wine  ;  at  the  same  time  hinting,  that,  if  she  conducted  herself 
properly,  I  would  see  her  rent  paid  myself.     I  then  shut  the 

door,  and  resumed  my  seat  by  Mr ,  who  was  trembling 

violently  all  over  with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him. 
The  more  I  said,  however,  and  the  kinder  were  my  tones,  the 
more  was  he  affected.  At  length  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  continued  weeping  for  some  time  like  a  child.  I  saw  it 
was  hysterical,  and  that  it  was  best  to  let  his  feelings  have  their 
full  course.  His  nervous  excitement  at  length  gradually  sub- 
sided, and  he  began  to  converse  with  tolerable  coolness. 

"Doctor,"  he  faltered,  "your  conduct  is  very — veiy  noble — 
it  must  be  disinterested,"  pointing,  with  a  bitter  air,  to  the 
wretched  room  in  which  we  were  sitting. 

"  I  feel  sure,  Mr ,  that  you  have  done  nothing  to  merit 

your  present  misfortunes,"  I  replied,  with  a  serious  and  inqiiir- 
ing  air. 

"Yes — yes,  I  have! — I  have  indulged  in  wild  ambitious 
hopes — lived  in  absurd  dreams  of  future  greatness — ^been  edu- 
cated beyond  my  fortunes — and  formed  tastes,  and  cherished 
feelings,  incompatible  with  the  station  it  seems  I  was  bom  to — 
beggary  or  daily  labour !  "  was  his  answer,  with  as  much  vehe- 
mence as  his  weakness  would  allow. 

"  But,  Mr ,  your  friends — your  relatives — they  cannot  be 

apprised  of  your  situation." 

"Alas  !  doctor,  friends  I  have  none — unless  you  will  permit 
me  to  name  the  last  and  noblest — yourself  ;  relatives,  several" 

"And  they,  of  course,  do  not  know  of  your  illness  and  strait- 
ened circumstances  1 " 

**  They  do,  doctor — and  kindly  assure  me  I  have  brought  it 
on  myself.  To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  could  not,  I 
believe,  efficiently  help  me,  if  they  would." 

"  Why,  have  you  offended  them,  Mr 1     Have  they  cast 

you  off?" 

**  Not  avowedly — not  in  so  many  words.  They  have  simply 
refused  to  receive  or  answer  any  more  of  my  letters.  Possibly 
I  may  have  offended  l^em,  but  am  content  to  meet  them  here- 
after, and  try  the  justice  of  the  case — there,**  said  Mr , 

solemnly  pointing  upwards.  "Well  I  know,  and  so  do  you, 
doctor,  that  my  days  on  earth  are  veiy  few,  and  likely  to  be 
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4uc<i«  « A  jjik  MR  zuf/OitaCA,  '^  Ii  k  fthofet^er  natltiw,  doctor,  to 
wtk  AM  furtiMT,  Hod  iifc,  rssw  kiiMetf  ft  fink  is  bed — **mj 
iiOhta  uA  luAhuT  an  uxii  dcaid,  *tti  w>  po««r  oi  tank  shiD 
txir^X  iron  uit  k  (7imU&  fTsliicr.  It  is  kixd,"'  be  eoatmaed, 
Uirrtjxijr  itjzvixi  ixiV/  uars,  *^  if  I  sost  die  amid  tlieir  taumti  and 
nf^^feciMft. '  n4:hqiiii4;  at  ak«i  viiat  loaytoaniiiu.  Hmr 
wa»  ^poknthisi^  r*siy  sxAgnlar,  if  Dot  rffrhffwil^ip,  in  hii  maimer 
of  tuJudiu;^  u#  liii  rkkdrca,  vbidi  led  me  to  fear  that  be  vaa  bj 
wt  fiMaiM  f  rese  iftm  Uiim&  Had  I  dqC  feh  myself  Toy  deli- 
catdj  xito^Usd,  aiMi  dreaded  eren  the  poasibility  of  bnrlLighia 
imttMuilj  \rnXMv  f«>eliiigB,  I  felt  indmed  to  haxe  asked  bim 
1^/w  b«  tl^MijJit  rjf  frjrutt'ft^j  without  their  aid,  wymaDy  in  bb 
fmlt/m  nod  k«]p]eM  estate — baring  neither  friends  nor  the  meana 
of  o>/tainirig  thsriL  I  thon^t  aJao,  that»  short  as  bad  been  my 
miimstfj  with  him,  I  had  discerned  symptoms  of  a  certain  ob- 
niUiHcy,  and  liaughtj  im(M:rioiisne8s  of  temper,  which  would 
Nufficieiitly  accTiunt,  if  not  for  occasioning,  at  least  for  widening, 
any  unha|>py  breach  which  mi^t  have  occurred  in  his  ^unily. 
Hilt  wL'it  wax  U)  lie  done  ?  I  could  not  let  him  starve  ;  as  I 
luul  voluntarily  Htepfied  in  to  hia  assistance,  I  detennined  to 
tnakti  his  laitt  momentH  easy — at  least  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 
A  little  Uf  anticifxite  the  course  of  my  narrative,  I  may  here 
MtaU)  what  infonnation  concerning  him  was  elicited  in  the  conne 
of  our  variouH  interviews.  His  father  and  mother  had  left 
Ireland,  their  native  place,  early,  and  gone  to  Jamaica,  where 
they  livcfl  as  slave  superintendents.  They  left  their  only  son  to 
the  rare  (if  the  wife*H  brother-in-Liw,  who  put  him  to  school, 
where  he  much  distinguished  himself.  On  the  faith  of  it,  he 
contrived  to  get  to  the  college  in  Dublin,  where  he  stayed  two 
yuan* :  and  then,  in  a  confident  reliance  on  his  own  talents,  and 
the  Murn  of  X'/)(),  which  was  sent  him  from  Jamaica,  with  intelli- 
g(!n(U5  of  the  death  of  lx)th  his  parents  in  impoverished  circum- 
NtanceH,  he  had  come  up  to  London,  it  seems,  with  no  very 
definite  end  in  view.  Here  he  continued  for  about  two  years  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  Ids  health,  all  his  efforts  to 
imtabliMli  himself  |)rovcd  abortive.  He  contrived  to  glean  a 
iM!anty  sum.  Heaven  knows  how,  which  was  gradually  lessening 
at  a  time  when  his  impaired  health  rather  required  that  his 
ruMMirccH  should  l>e  augmented.  He  had  no  friends  in  respect- 
able life,  whoHc  infiuenco  or  wealth  might  have  been  serviceable; 
and,  at  the  time  he  called  on  me,  he  had  not  more  in  the  world 
than  the  solitary  half-(>;uinea  he  proffered  to  me  as  a  fee.     I 
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never  learned  the  names  of  any  of  his  relatiyes ;  but  from 
several  things  occasionally  dropped  in  the  heat  of  conversation, 
it  was  clear  there  must  have  been  unhappy  differences. 

To  return,  however.  As  the  evening  was  far  advancing,  and 
I  had  one  or  two  patients  yet  to  visit,  I  began  to  think  of  taking 
my  departure.  I  enjoined  him  strictly  to  keep  his  bed  till  I 
saw  him  again,  to  preserve  as  calm  and  equable  a  frame  of  mind 
as  possible,  and  to  dismiss  all  anxiety  for  the  future,  as  I  would 
gladly  supply  his  present  necessities,  and  send  him  a  civil  and 
attentive  nurse.  He  tried  to  thank  me,  but  his  emotions  choked 
his  utterance.  He  grasped  my  hand  with  convulsive  energy. 
His  eye  spoke  eloquently  :  but,  alas  !  it  shone  with  the  fierce 
and  unnatural  lustre  of  consumption,  as  though,  I  have  often 
thought  in  such  cases,  the  conscious  soul  was  glowing  with  the 
reflected  light  of  its  kindred  element — eternity.  I  knew  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  survive  many  days,  from  several  unequi- 
vo^  symptoms  of  what  is  called,  in  common  language,  a  gal- 
loping consumption.  I  was  as  good  as  my  word,  and  sent  liiTn 
a  nurse  (the  mother  of  one  of  my  servants),  who  was  charged  to 
pay  him  the  utmost  attention  in  her  power.  My  wife  also  sent 
him  a  little  bed-furniture,  linen,  preserves,  jellies,  and  other 
small  matters  of  that  sort  I  visited  him  eveiy  evening,  and 
found  him  on  each  occasion  verifying  my  apprehensions,  for  he 
was  sinking  rapidly.  His  ment^  energies,  however,  seemed  to 
increase  inversely  with  the  decline  of  his  physical  powers.  His 
conversation  was  animated,  various,  and,  at  times,  enchainingly 
interesting.  I  have  sometimes  sat  at  his  bedside  for  several 
hours  together,  wondering  how  one  so  young  (he  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three  and  twenty)  could  have  acquired  so  much 
information.  He  spoke  with  spirit  and  justness  on  the  leading 
political  topics  of  the  day;  and  I  particularly  recollect  his 
making  some  veiy  noble  reflections  on  the  character  and  exploits 
of  Buonaparte,  who  was  then  blazing  in  the  zenith  of  his  gloiy. 
Still,  however,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  and  language  was 
frequently  tinged  with  the  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  of  de- 
lirium. Of  tihis  he  seemed  himself  conscious;  for  he  would 
sometimes  suddenly  stop,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
exclaim,  "  Doctor,  doctor,  I  am  falling  here — Jiere  I"  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had,  from  his  childhood,  given  himself  up 
to  the  dominion  of  ambition ;  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  most  extravagant  and  visionary  expectations.  He 
would  smile  bitterly  when  he  recounted  some  of  what  he  justly 
stigmatised  as  his  insane  projects.  "The  objects  of  my  am- 
bition," he  said,  "have  been  vague  and  general ;  I  never  knew 
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exactly  where,  or  what,  I  would  be.  Had  my  powers,  such  as 
they  are,  been  concentrated  on  one  point — ^had  I  formed  a  more 
just  and  modest  estimate  of  my  abilities — ^I  might  possibly  have 
become  something.  ....  Besides,  doctor,  I  had  no  monet^ — 
no  solid  substratum  to  build  upon ;  there  was  the  rotten  point ! 

0  doctor!*'  he  continued,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ''if  I  could  but 
have  seen  these  things  three  years  ago,  as  I  see  them  nmo,  I 
might  at  this  moment  have  been  a  sober  and  respectable 
member  of  society  ;  but  now  I  am  dying — a  hanger-on — a  fool 
— a  beggar!"  and  he  burst  into  tears.  "You,  doctor,"  he 
presently  continued,  "are  accustomed,  I  suppose,  to  listen  to 
these  deathbed  repinings — these  soul-scourgings — ^these  wail- 
ings  over  a  badly-spent  life  !    Oh  yes ;  as  I  am  nearing  eternity 

1  seem  to  look  at  things — at  my  own  mind  and  heart,  especially 
— ^through  the  medium  of  a  strange,  searching,  unearthly  light  I 
Oh  !  how  many,  many  things  it  makes  distinct,  which  I  would 
fain  have  forgotten  for  ever  !  Do  you  recollect  the  terrible  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  doctor,  which  compares  the  himian  breast  to 
a  cage  of  unclean  birds  /" — I  left  him  that  evening  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  compulsory  truths  he  had  uttered;  I  never 
thought  so  seriously  before.  It  is  some  Scotch  divine  who  has 
said,  that  one  deathbed  preaches  a  more  startling  sermon  than 
a  bench  of  bishops. 

Mr was  an  excellent  and  thorough  Greek  scholar,  per- 
fectly well  versed  in  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  passionately 
fond,  in  particular,  of  Sophocles.  I  recollect  his  reciting,  one 
evening,  with  great  force  and  feeling,  the  touching  exclamation 
of  the  chorus,  in  the  *  (Edipus  Tyrannus ' — 

^4pw  irfifiara* 

lioati  64  fioi  irp&ras  (rr6\0Sf 

OW  (vi  ^potnlios  lyx*" 

'n  T»s  AXc^^oi,*  &c.— 167-172, 

— ^which,  he  said  was  never  absent  from  his  mind,  sleeping  or 
waking.  I  once  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  regret  having  devoted 
his  life  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  He  re- 
plied, with  enthusiasm,  "  No,  doctor — no,  no  !  I  should  be  an 
ingrate  if  I  did.  How  can  I  regret  having  lived  in  constant 
converse,  through  their  works,  ^ith  the  greatest  and  noblest 
men  that  ever  breathed  !  I  have  lived  in  Elysium — have  breathed 

*  Ah  me !  I  groan  beneath  the  pressure  of  innumerable  sorrows ;  trnly  my  substance 
is  languishing  away,  nor  can  I  devise  any  means  of  bettering  my  condition,  or  discover 
any  source  of  consolation. 
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the  celestial  air  of  those  hallowed  plains,  while  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yes, 
it  is  a  consolation  even  for  my  bitter  and  premature  deathbed, 
to  think  that  my  mind  will  quit  this  wretched,  diseased,  un- 
worthy body  imbued  with  the  refinement — redolent  of  the 
eternal  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  and 
philosophy  the  world  ever  saw  !  With  my  faculties  quickened 
and  strengthened,  I  shall  go  confidently,  and  claim  kindred  with 
the  great  ones  of  Eternity.  They  know  I  love  their  works — 
have  cousimied  all  the  oil  of  my  life  in  their  study,  and  they 

will  welcome  their  son — ^their  disciple."    Ill  as  he  was,  Mr 

uttered  these  sentiments  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the 
veiy  words  I  have  given)  with  an  energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an 
eloquence,  which  I  never  saw  surpassed.  He  faltered  suddenly, 
however,  from  this  lofty  pitch  of  excitement,  and  complained 
bitterly  that  his  devotion  to  ancient  literature  had  engendered 
a  morbid  sensibility,  which  had  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  or  intermixture  with  society.  .  .  . 

Often  I  found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  reading  his  favourite 
play,  the  *  Prometheus  Vinctus  '  of  iEschylus,  while  his  pale  and 
wasted  featiures  glowed  with  delighted  enthusiasm.  He  told  me 
that,  in  his  estimation,  there  was  an  air  of  grandeur  and  romance 
about  that  play,  such  as  was  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  other  Greek  dramatists ;  and  that  the  opening 
dialogue  was  peculiarly  impressive  and  affecting.  He  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  play  !  I  on 
one  occasion  asked  him,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  person  of  his 
superior  classical  attainments  had  not  obtained  some  tolerably 
lucrative  engagement  as  an  usher  or  tutor  ?  He  answered,  with 
rather  a  haughty  air,  that  he  would  rather  have  broken  stones  on 
the  highway.  "To  hear,"  said  he,  "the  magnificent  language 
of  Greece,  the  harmonious  cadences  of  the  Romans,  mangled  and 
disfigured  by  stupid  lads  and  didler  ushers — oh  !  it  wpuld  have 
been  such  a  profanation  as  the  sacred  groves  of  old  suffered, 
when  their  solemn  silence  was  disturbed  by  a  rude  unhallowed 
throng  of  Bacchanalians.  I  should  have  expired,  doctor ! "  I 
told  him  I  could  not  help  lamenting  such  an  absurd  and  morbid 
sensitiveness ;  at  which  he  seemed  exceedingly  piqued.  He  pos- 
sibly thought  I  should  rather  have  admired  than  reprobated  the 
lofty  tone  he  assumed.  I  asked  him  if  the  stations,  of  which  he 
spoke  with  such  supercilious  contempt,  had  not  been  joyfully 
occupied  by  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  that  had  ever  Uved  1 
He  replied  simply,  with  a  cold  air,  that  it  was  his  misfortune, 
not  his  fault.     He  told  me,  however,  that  his  classical  acquire- 
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ments  had  certainly  been  capable  of  aometliuig  like  a  profitable 
employment;  for  that,  about  two  months  before  he  had  caDed 
on  me,  he  had  nearly  come  to  terms  with  a  bookseller,  for  pub- 
lishing a  poetical  version  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes; 
that  he  had  nearly  completed  one,  the  NE<»£AAI,  if  I  recollect 
right,  when  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  wretched 
remuneration  offered,  so  dispirited  him  that  he  threw  it  aside  in 
disgust*  His  only  means  of  subsistence  had  been  the  sony 
pay  of  an  occasional  reader  for  the  press,  as  well  as  a  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper.  He  had  parted  with  almost  the 
whole  of  his  slender  stock  of  books,  his  watch,  and  all  his  clothes, 
except  what  he  wore  when  he  called  on  me.  "  Did  you  never 
try  any  of  the  magazines  ? "  I  inquired ;  "  for  they  afford  to 
young  men  of  talent  a  fair  livelihood"  He  said  he  had  indeed 
struggled  hard  to  gain  a  footing  in  one  of  the  popular  periodicals, 
but  that  his  communications  were  invariably  returned  "with 
polite  acknowledgments."  One  of  these  notes  I  saw,  and  have 
now  in  my  possession.     It  was  thus : — 

"  Mr  M* begs  to  return  the  enclosed  *  Remarks  on  English 

Versions  of  Euripides,*  \iith  many  thanks  for  the  writer's  polite 

offer  of  it  to  the  E M ;  but  fears  that,  though  an  able 

performance,  it  is  not  exactly  suited  for  the  readers  of  the  E 

M . 

"To  A  A." 

A  scries  of  similar  disappointments,  and  the  consequent 
poverty  and  embarrassment  into  which  he  sank,  had  gradualhr 
undermined  a  constitution  naturally  feeble ;  and  he  told  me  wim 
much  agitation,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  trifling  but  timely 
assistance  of  myself  and  family,  he  saw  no  means  of  escaping 

*  Among  hii  papers  I  found  the  following  gpirited  and  cloie  version  of  one  of  the 
iboral  udet  in  the  *  Nubes/  coinuieuclLg, 

Afi^l  fioi  edfT9  ^Oiff  iifo^ 
A^ci,  &C 

ThM,  too,  gmt  Pboriraf !  I  InvohOk 

Tboa  Dalian  Kinc, 
Who  dvell'M  on  CTntUft'*  loAy  ruck, 
Tkj  puMf*  UUmt  vtniE. 
BiMt  OoddMil  wbon  BphcMM  wfttnioon  bnl4 
In  tnnples  brifht  with  gold. 

Ilid  Indian  maidens  noblj  wonklpptng '. 
And  Uice,  our  native  daity. 

^aUa•.  oar  dtjr*»  tu*rdlan.  thoa  I 
Wbo  wtelda  Um  drwdftal  Jtcia.    TImo. 
The*,  too,  itaj  BaeciiiM,  from  Faniawiin  balsbt. 
Koddx  vHh  taUvt  lordMi'  dov- 
To  crovn  tlM  movd  choir,  I  thc«  lailtol 

Thone  who  are  convcniant  with  the  original,  will  perceive  that  inany  of  the  difficult 
Oreex  exiircMiona  are  reudenxl  Into  literal  English. 
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literal  starvatioD  !  Could  I  help  sympathising  deeply  with  him  1 
Alas  !  his  misfortunes  were  veiy  nearly  paralleled  by  my  own. 
While  listening  to  his  melancholy  details,  I  seemed  Hving  over 
again  the  four  first  wretched  years  of  my  professional  career. 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  closing  scene.     I  had  left  word 

with  the  nurse,  that  when  Mr appeared  dying,  I  should  be 

instantly  summoned.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th  July  18 — ,  I  received  a  message  from  Mr himself,  say- 
ing that  he  wished  to  breathe  his  last  in  my  presence,  as  the 
only  friend  he  had  on  eartL  Unavoidable  and  pressing  pro- 
fessional engagements  detained  me  until  half -past  six ;  and  it 
was  seven  o'clock  before  I  reached  his  bedside. 

"  Lord,  Lord,  doctor,  poor  Mr is  dying  sure  ! "  exclaimed 

the  woman  of  the  house,  as  she  opened  the  door.  **  Mrs  Jones 
says  he  has  been  picking  and  clawing  the  bed-clothes  awfully,  so 
he  must  be  dying ! ''  *  On  entering  the  room,  I  found  he  had 
dropt  asleep.  The  nurse  told  me  he  had  been  wandering 
a  good  deal  in  his  mind.  I  asked  what  he  had  talked  about ) 
"LaTTiing,  doctor,"  she  replied,  "and  a  proud  young  lady."  I 
sat  down  by  his  bedside.  I  saw  the  dews  of  death  were  stealing 
rapidly  over  him.  His  eyes,  which  were  naturally  veiy  dark  and 
piercing,  were  now  far  sunk  into  their  sockets ;  his  cheeks  were 
hollow,  and  Ids  hair  matted  with  perspiration  over  his  damp  and 
pallid  forehead.  While  I  was  gazing  silently  on  the  melancholy 
spectacle,  and  reflecting  what  great  but  uncUsciplined  powers  of 

mind  were  about  soon  to  be  disunited  from  the  body,  Mr 

opened  Ids  eyes,  and,  seeing  me,  said,  in  a  low  but  clear  and 
steady  tone  of  voice — ' *  Doctor — the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. "  He 
gave  me  Ids  hand.     It  was  all  he  could  do  to  lift  it  into  mine. 

*  This  very  prevalent  but  absurd  notion  in  not  confined  to  the  vulgar ;  and  as  I 
have,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  met  with  hundreds  of  respectable  and  intelligent 
people,  who  have  held  that  a  patient's  **  picking  and  clawing  the  bed-clotha"  is  a 
symptom  or  death,  and  who,  consequently,  view  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  horror, 
I  cannot  refhiin  fhim  explaining  the  philosophy  of  it  in  the  simple  and  satisfactory 
words  of  Mr  C.  BeU :  t— 

**  It  is  very  common,**  he  says,  *'  to  see  the  patient  picking  the  bed-clothes,  or 
catching  at  the  empty  air.  This  proceeds  fh>m  an  appearance  of  motes  or  fiiee  passing 
before  the  eyes,  and  is  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  retina,  producing  in  it  a  sen- 
sation similar  to  that  produced  by  the  impression  of  images ;  and  what  is  deficient  in 
sensation,  the  imagination  supplies:  for  although  the  resemblance  betwixt  those 
diseased  affections  of  the  retina  and  the  sensation  conveyed  to  the  brain  may  be  very 
remote,  yet,  by  that  slight  resemblance,  the  idea  usually  associated  with  the  sensation 
will  be  excited  in  the  mind."— Bell's  Anatomy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  07,  58. 

The  secret  lies  in  a  disordered  circulation  of  the  blood,  forcing  the  red  globules  into 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  retina. 

t  Row  tfar  ChulM  BclL 
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I  could  not  speak ;  the  tears  were  nearly  gushing  forth.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  gazing  on  my  dying  9on, 

^  I  have  been  dreaming,  doctor,  since  you  went,**  said  he,  ''and 
what  do  you  think  about  7  I  thought  I  had  squared  the  circle, 
and  was  to  perish  for  ever  for  my  discover^'.*' 

^\  hoi>e,  Mr ^,"  I  replied,  in  a  serious  tone,  and  with 

something  of  displeasure  in  my  manner — ^^  I  hope  diat,  at  this 
awful  moment,  you  have  more  suitable  and  consolatoiy  thoughts 
to  occupy  your  mind  with  than  those?"  He  sighed.  "The 
clergyman  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  was  here  this  afternoon.  He  is  a  good  man,  I  daresay,  but 
weak,  and  has  his  head  stuffed  with  the  quibbles  of  the  schools. 
He  wanted  to  discuss  the  question  of /ree-tr/Z/ with  a  dying  man, 
doctor!" 

"I  hope  he  did  not  leave  you  without  administering  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ]"  I  inquired 

"  He  read  me  some  of  the  church  prayers,  which  were  ex- 
quisitely touching  and  beautiful,  and  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Corintliians,  which  is  very  sublime.  He  could  not  help  giving 
me  a  rehearsal  of  what  he  was  shortly  to  repeat  over  my  grave ! " 
exclaimed  the  dying  man,  \idth  a  melancholy  smile.  I  felt  some 
irritation  at  the  light  tone  of  his  remarks,  but  concealed  it 

"  You  received  the  sacrament,  I  hojje,  Mr 1 "     He  paused 

a  few  moments,  and  his  brow  was  clouded.  "  No,  doctor,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  declined  it '' 

"  Deri  hied  the  sacrament ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes — but,  dear  doctor,  I  beg — I  entreat  you  not  to  ask  me 

about  it  any  further,"  replied  Mr gloomily,  and  lapsed  into 

a  fit  of  abstraction  for  some  moments.  Unnoticed  by  him,  I 
despatched  the  nurse  for  another  clergyman,  an  excellent  and 
learned  man,  who  was  my  intimate  friendL  I  was  gazing 
earnestly  on  Mr ,  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes ;  and  was  sur- 
prised to  sec  the  tears  trickling  from  them. 

"  Mr ,  you  have  nothing,  I  hope,  on  your  mind,  to  render 

your  last  moments  unhapi)y  ? "  I  asked  in  a  gentle  tone. 

"  No — nothing  material,"  he  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  con- 
tinuing, with  his  eyes  closed,  "  I  was  only  thinking  what  a  bitter 
thing  it  is  to  be  struck  down  so  soon  from  among  the  bright 
throng  of  the  living — to  leave  this  fair,  this  beautiful  world,  after 
so  short  and  sorrowful  a  sojourn.  Oh,  it  is  hard  !"  He  shcMrtly 
opened  his  eyes.  His  agitation  had  apparently  passed  away, 
and  delirium  was  hovering  over  and  disarranging  his  thoughts. 

"  Doctor,  doctor,  what  a  Strang  passage  that  is,"  said  he  sud- 
denly, startling  me  with  his  altered  voice,  and  the  dreamy 
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thoughtfal  expression  of  his  eyes,  ''in  the  chorus  of  the 
*  Medea'— 

*Ay«  Torafiuv  Upvoy  x^P^^^*^  Tayai 
Ked  iUa  Koi  xdyra  ircC\iv  arpi^trou* 

Is  not  there  something  very  mysterious  and  romantic  about  these 
lines  ]  I  could  never  exactly  understand  what  was  meant  by 
them.**  Finding  I  continued  silent — for  I  did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage his  indulging  in  a  train  of  thought  so  foreign  to  his 
situation — ^he  kept  murmuring  at  intervals,  metrically, 

"Ayw  TTOTOfAuy  UpwVy 

in  a  most  melancholy  monotony.  He  then  wandered  on  from 
one  topic  of  classical  literature  to  another,  till  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  "Doctor,  I  am  raving  very 
absurdly — I  feel  I  am ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  thoughts, 
even  though  I  know  I  am  dying,  the  subjects  about  which  my 
mind  has  been  occupied  nearly  all  my  fife  through.  Oh !  ** 
changing  the  subject  abruptly — "  tell  me,  doctor,  do  those  who 
die  of  my  disorder  generally  continue  in  the  possession  of  their 
intellects  to  the  last  ?  *'  I  told  him  I  thought  they  generally 
did. 

"  Then  I  shall  burn  brightly  to  the  last !  Thank  God  1— And 
yet,*'  with  a  shudder,  "it  is  shocking,  too,  to  find  one's  self 
gradually  ceasing  to  exist. — Doctor,  I  shall  recover. — I  am  sure 
I  should  if  you  were  to  bleed  me,*'  said  he.  His  intellects  were 
wandering. 

The  nurse  now  returned,  and,  to  my  vexation,  unaccompanied 

by  Dr ^  who  had  gone  that  morning  into  the  country.     I 

did  not  send  for  any  one  else.  His  frame  of  mind  was  peculiar, 
and  very  unsatisfactory;  but  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole,  better 
not  to  disturb  or  irritate  him  by  alluding  to  a  subject  he  evi- 
dently disliked.  I  ordered  candles  to  be  brought,  as  it  was  now 
nearly  nine  o'clock.  "  Doctor,"  said  the  dying  young  man,  in  a 
feeble  tone,  "  I  think  you  will  find  a  copy  of  Lactantius  lying  on 
my  table.  He  has  been  a  great  favourite  with  me.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  read  me  a  passage — ^the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
seventh  book — on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ]  I  should  like 
to  die  thoroughly  convinced  of  that  noble  truth — ^if  truth  it  is — 
and  I  have  often  read  that  chapter  with  much  satisfaction."  I 
went  to  the  table,  and  found  the  book — a  pocket  copy — the 
leaves  of  which  were  ready  turned  down  to  the  very  page  I 
wanted.  I  therefore  read  to  him,  slowly  and  emphatically,  the 
*£arip.  'Med.'41M3. 
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whole  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  beginning, ''  Nam  est 
igiiur  ifummum  bonum  immortcditas,  ad  quum  capiendam,  et 
format i  a  principle,  et  nati  gumus.*'     When  I  had  got  as  far  as 

the  allusion  to  the  vacillating  view  of  Qoeio,  Mr repeated 

with  me,  sighing,  the  words,  ^hurum  inquit  aenientiai-um^  qucB 
vera  sit,  Deus  cUiquis  viderity — As  an  instance  of  the 

*<  RQliog  pucioD,  strong  in  death,** 

I  may  mention,  though  somewhat  to  my  own  discredit^  that  he 
briskly  corrected  a  false  quantity  which  slipped  from  me.  ''Allow 
me,  doctor — ^exjpetit,'  not  ^expetit.'^*  He  made  no  other 
observation,  when  I  had  concluded  reading  the  chapter  from 
Lactantius,  than,  ''  I  certainly  wish  I  had  early  formed  fixed 
principles  on  religious  subjects — ^but  it  is  now  too  late."  He 
then  dropped  asleep,  but  presently  began  murmuring  very  sor- 
rowfully— ^''Emma,  £mma!  haughty  one!  Not  one  look? — ^I  am 
dying — and  you  don't  know  it — nor  care  for  me  !  .  .  .  How 
beautiful  she  looked  stepping  from  the  carriage  !  How  magnifi- 
cently dressed  !  I  think  she  saw — why  can't  she  love  me  !  She 
cannot  love  somebody  else — No — madness — no!"  In  this 
strain  he  continued  soliloquising  for  some  minutes  longer.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  anything  of  the  Mnd  fall 
from  hinL  At  length  he  asked,  "  1  wonder  if  they  ever  came  to 
her  hands?"  as  if  striving  to  recollect  something.  The  nurse 
whispered  that  she  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  the  night-time 
about  this  lady,  and  that  he  would  go  on  till  he  stopped  in  tears. 
I  discovered,  from  a  scrap  or  two  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  decease,  that  the  person  he  addressed  as  Emma  was  a  young 
lady  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  of  considerable  beauty,  whom 
he  first  saw  by  accident,  and  fancied  she  had  a  regard  for  him. 
He  had,  in  turn,  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  and  hopeless 
passion  for  her.  He  suspected  himself,  that  she  was  wholly  un- 
conscious of  being  the  object  of  his  almost  frenzied  admiration. 
When  he  was  asking  "  if  something  came  to  her  hands,"  I  have 
no  doubt  he  alluded  to  some  copy  of  verses  he  had  sent  to  her, 
of  which  the  following  fragments,  written  in  pencil,  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  his  Aristophanes,  probably  formed  a  part  There  is  some 
merit  in  them,  but  more  extravagance. 

••  I  could  CO  throuRh  the  world  with  thee. 
To  siKsna  with  thee  eternity  I 

To  see  thy  bine  and  pasiiionate  eye 
Light  on  another  scornfully. 
But  flx  its  melting  glance  on  me, 
And  blend 

Read  the  poor  heart  that  throbs  for  thee, 
Imprint  all  o'er  with  thy  dear  t 
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Tet  withering  'neath  a  lonely  flame. 
That  warma  thee  not,  yet  me  consmnea ! 

Ay,  I  would  have  thee  all  my  own, 
Thy  love,  thy  life,  mine,  mine  alone ; 
See  nothing  in  the  world  but  roe. 
Since  nought  /  know,  or  love,  but  thee ! 

The  eyes  that  on  a  thousand  full, 
I  would  collect  their  glances  all. 
And  fling  their  lustre  on  my  soul, 
TiU  it  imbibed,  absorbed  the  whole." 

These  are  followed  by  several  more  lines ;  but  the  above  will 
suffice.  This  insane  attachment  was  exactly  what  I  might  have 
expected  from  one  of  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament. 
To  return,  however,  once  more.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  he  be- 
gan to  fail  rapidly.  I  had  my  fingers  on  his  pulse,  which  beat 
veiy  feebly,  dmost  imperceptibly.  He  opened  his  eyes  slowly, 
and  gazed  upwards  with  a  vacant  air. 

"  Why  are  you  taking  the  candles  away,  nurse  1 "  he  inquired, 
faintly.  They  had  not  been  touched.  His  cold  fingers  gently 
compressed  my  hand — they  were  sti£fening  with  deat^  "  Don't, 
don't  put  the  candles  out,  doctor,"  he  commenced  again,  looking 
at  me  with  an  eye  on  which  the  thick  mists  and  shadows  of  the 
grave  were  settling  fast — ^they  were  filmy  and  glazed 

"  Don't  blow  them  out — don't — don't ! "  he  again  exclaimed, 
almost  inaudibly. 

"  No,  we  will  not !  My  dear  Mr ,  both  candles  are  burn- 
ing brightly  beside  you  on  the  table,"  I  replied,  tremulously  ; 
for  I  saw  the  senses  were  forgetting  their  functions — that  life 
and  consciousness  were  fast  retiring  ! 

"Well,"  he  murmured,  almost  inarticulately,  "I  am  now  quite 
in  darkness !  Oh,  there  is  something  at  my  heart — cold,  cold  ! 
Doctor,  keep  them  off/  *  Why— O  death  !  "—He  ceased.  He 
had  spoken  his  last  on  eartL  The  intervals  of  respiration  be- 
came gradually  longer  and  longer ;  and  the  precise  moment  when 
he  ceased  to  breathe  at  all  could  not  be  ascertained.  Yes ;  it  was 
all  over.     Poor  Mr was  dead.     I  shall  never  forget  him. 

*  I  once  before  heard  these  strange  words  fall  fh)m  the  lips  of  a  dying  patient— a 
lady.  To  me  they  suggest  very  unpleasant,  I  may  say  fearftd  thoughts.  What  is  to 
be  kept  off*? 

[This  note  has  called  forth  an  angry  commentary  from  the  able  editor  of  the  '  Spec- 
tator' newspaper,  who  heads  the  paragraph  of  which  I  complain,  with  the  words— 
**It^udieUnu  Sanction  of  Superstitious  Terrors."  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  writer,  on  a 
reconsideTation  of  what  he  has  there  expressed,  will  be  disposed  to  withdraw  his 
censures.  True — a  dying  man  may  often  utter  **  unintelligible  gibberish ;  '*  but  if  we 
find  several  dying  persons,  of  different  characters  and  situations,  concur  in  uttering,  in 
their  last  moments,  the  satne  loordf— is  it  so  imwarrantable  for  an  observer  to  hazard 
an  inquiry  concerning  their  possible  import  ?  There  is  a  lecture  of  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
lately  published,  which  contains  some  hi^^ly  pertinent  and  interesting  observations 
on  the  sul^ject    I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  it] 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PBEPABIXO  FOB   THE  HOUSE! 

"  Do,  dear  doctor,  be  so  good  as  to  drop  in  at Flace^  in 

the  course  of  the  morning,  by  accident — for  I  want  you  to  see 

Mr .     He  has,  I  venly  believe,  bid  adieu  to  his  senses,  for 

he  is  conducting  himself  very  strangely.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  is  resolved  on  going  down  to  the  House  this  evening,  for  the 

purpose  of  speaking  on  the  Bill,  and  will,  I  fear,  act  so 

absurdly  as  to  make  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
country — at  least  I  suspect  as  much,  from  what  I  have  heard  of 

his  preparations.     Ask  to  be  shown  up  at  once  to  Mr 

when  you  arrive,  and  gradually  direct  the  conversation  to  poli- 
tics— when  you  will  soon  see  what  is  the  matter.  But  mind, 
doctor,  not  a  word  of  this  note  !  Your  visit  will  be  quite  acei- 
dental,  you  know.  Believe  me,  my  dear  doctor,  yours,"  <kc.  «kc. 
Such  was  the  note  put  into  my  hands  by  a  servant,  as  my  car- 
riage was  driving  off  on  my  first  morning  round.  I  knew  Mrs 
y  the  fair  writer  of  it,  very  intimately — as,  indeed,  the  fami- 
liar and  confidential  strain  of  her  note  will  suffice  to  i^ow.  She 
was  a  very  amiable  and  clever  woman,  and  would  not  have  com- 
j)lained,  1  was  sure,  without  reason.  Wishing,  therefore,  to 
oblige  her,  by  a  prompt  attention  to  her  request,  and  in  the  full 
expectation,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  worthy  member's  eccen- 
tricities, of  encountering  some  singular  scene,  I  directed  the 

horaes*  heads  to  be  turned  towards Place.     I  reached  the 

house  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  went  up-stairs  at  once  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  I  understood  Mr had  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  day.  The  servant  opened  the  door  and  announced 
me. 

"  Oh !  show  Dr  in."     I  entered.     The  object  of  my 

visit,  I  may  just  say,  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  county  mem- 
ber ;  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency,  with  a  fine,  fresh,  rubi- 
cund, good-natured  face,  and  that  bluff  old  English  frankness 
of  manner,  which  flings  you  back  into  the  age  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  grey,  woollen  morning- 
gown  ;  and,  with  his  hands  crammed  into  the  hind  pockets,  was 
pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro  from  one  end  of  the  spacious  room  to 
the  other.  At  one  extremity  was  a  table  on  which  lay  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  closely  written,  and  crumpled  as  if  with  constant 
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hundlJTig,  his  gold  repeater,  and  a  half-emptied  decanter  of 
aheny,  with  a  wine-glass.     A  glance  at  all  these  paraphernalia 

coDTinoed  me  of  the  nature  of  Mr 's  occupation ;  he  was 

committing  his  speech  to  memoiy  ! 

"  How  d'ye  do,  how  d'ye  do,  doctor  ] "  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
hearty  but  hurried  tone;  '^you  must  not  keep  me  long;  busy — 
'Very  busy  indeed,  doctor."  I  had  looked  in  by  accident,  I  told 
him,  and  did  not  intend  to  detain  him  an  instant.  I  remarked 
that  I  supposed  he  was  busy  preparing  for  the  House. 

•*  Ah,  right,  doctor — right !     Ay,  by !  and  a  grand  hit 

it  will  be,  too ! — I  shall  peg  it  into  them  to-night,  doctor !  I'll 
let  them  know  what  an  English  county  member  is  !     I'll  make 

the  House  too  hot  to  hold  them  !  "  said  Mr ,  walking  to 

and  fro,  at  an  accelerated  pace.  He  was  evidently  boiling  over 
with  excitement 

**  You  are  going  to  speak  to-night,  then,  on  the  great 

questicMi,  I  suppose  1 "  said  I,  hardly  able  to  repress  a  smile. 

'*  Speak,  doctor  ?     I'll  burst  on  them  with  such  a  view-halloo 

as  aluJl  startle  the  whole  pack  ?    Til  show  my  Lord what 

kind  of  stuff  I'm  made  of — I  will,  by 1     He  was  pleased 

to  tell  the  House,  the  other  evening — curse  his  impudence  ! — 

that  the  two  members  for shire  were  a  mere  couple  of 

dumb-bells — ^he  did,  by !     But  Fll  show  him  whether  or 

not  /,  for  one  of  them,  am  to  be  jeered  and  flammed  with  im- 
punity !  Ha !  doctor,  what  d'ye  think  of  this  ] "  said  he,  hurry- 
ing to  the  table,  and  taking  up  the  manuscript  I  have  men- 
tioned. He  was  going  to  read  it  to  me,  but  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  laid  it  down  again  on  the  table,  exclaiming,  '*  Nay,  I 
must  know  it  off  by  this  time — so  listen  !  have  at  ye,  doctor  !  " 

After  a  pompous  hem  !  hem  !  he  commenced,  and  with  infi- 
nite energy  and  boisterousness  of  manner  recited  the  whole  ora- 
tion. It  was  certainly  a  wonderful,  a  matchless,  performance 
— ^parcelled  out  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rules  of  ancient 
rhetoric.  As  he  proceeded,  he  recited  such  astounding  absurdi- 
ties— such  -preposterous  Bombastes-Furioso  declamations — as, 
hid  they  been  uttered  in  the  House,  would  assuredly  have  pro- 
cored  the  triumphant  speaker  six  or  seven  rounds  of  convulsive 
boater  !     Had  I  not  known  well  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 

*— the  perfect  bonhomie — of  Mr ^  I  should  have  supposed 

be  was  hoaxing  me;  but  I  assuredly  suspected  he  was  himself 
the  hoaxed  party — the  joking-post  of  some  witty  wag,  who  had 
determined  to  afford  the  House  a  night's  sport  at  poor  Mr 

's  expense  !     Indeed,  I  never  in  my  life  listened  to  such 

jntifully  puerile — such  almost  idiotic  gcdlimatia.    1  felt  certain 
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it  could  never  have  been  the  composition  of  fox-hunting  Mr 

!     There  was  a  hackneyed  quotation  from  Horace — ^from 

the  Septuagint  (!),  and  from  Locke;  and  then  a  scampering 
through  the  whole  flowery  realms  of  rhetorical  ornament — and 
a  glancing  at  every  topic  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy  that 
could  conceivably  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  erratic  fancy. 
In  short,  there  surely  never  before  was  such  a  speech  composed 
since  the  world  began  !  And  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  that 
poor  Mr actually  intended  to  deliver  that  memorable  even- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons !  As  for  mjrself,  I  could  not 
control  my  risible  faculties;   but  accompanied  the  peroration 

with  a  jHjrfect  shout  of  laughter!     Mr  laid  down  the 

paper  (which  he  had  twisted  into  a  sort  of  scroll)  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  joined  me  in  full  chorus,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 

exclaiming — "Ah!  d it !  doctor,  I  knew  you  would  like  it! 

It's  just  the  thing — isn't  it  ?     There  will  be  no  standing  me  at 

the  next  election  for shire,  if  I  can  only  deliver  all  this 

in  the  House  to-night !  Old  Turnpenny,  that's  going  to  start 
against  me,  backed  by  the  manufacturing  interest,  won't  come 
up — and  you  see  if  he  does  ! — Curse  it !  I  thought  it  was  in 
me,  and  would  come  out  some  of  these  days.     They  shall  have 

it  all  to-night — they  shall,  by !     Only  be  on  the  look-out 

for  the  morning  |)apers,  doctor — that's  all ! "  and  he  set  ofT, 
walking  rapidly,  with  long  strides,  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other.    I  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  there  was  too  much 

ground  for  Mrs 's  suspicions,  that  he  had  literally  "  taken 

leave  of  his  senses."  Recollecting,  at  length,  the  object  of  my 
visit,  which  the  amusing  exhibition  I  have  been  attempting  to 
describe  had  almost  driven  from  my  memory,  I  endeavoured  to 
think,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  of  some  scheme  for  diverting 
him  from  his  purpose,  and  preventing  the  lamentable  exposure 
he  was  preparing  for  himself.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else 
than  attacking  him  on  the  sore  point — one  on  which  be  had 
been  hipped  for  years,  and  not  without  reason — a  hereditaiy 
tendency  to  apoplexy. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "this  excitement  will  destroy  you 
— ^you  will  bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy  if  you  go  on  for  an  hour 
longer  in  this  way — ^you  will  indeed ! "    He  stood  still,  changed 

colour  a  little,  and  stammered,  "What !  eh,  d it ! — apoplexy! 

— ^you  don't  say  so,  doctor  ?  Hem !  how  is  my  pulse  1 "  extending 
Ms  wrist     I  felt  it — ^looked  at  my  watch,  and  shook  my  head. 

"Eh — what,  doctor!  Netcmarket^  ehl"  said  he,  with  an 
alarmed  air — ^meaning  to  ask  me  whether  his  pulse  was  beating 
rapidly. 
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"  It  is,  indeed,  Mr .     It  beats  upwards  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  a  minute,"  I  replied,  still  keeping  my  fingers  at  his 
wrist,  and  my  eyes  riveted  on  my  watch — for  I  dared  not  trust 
myself  with  looking  in  his  countenance.  He  started  from  me 
without  uttering  a  syllable ;  hurried  to  the  table,  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  gulped  it  down  instantly.  I  suppose  he 
caught  an  unfortunate  smile  or  a  smirk  on  my  face,  for  he  came 
up  to  me,  and  in  a  coaxing  but  disturbed  manner,  said — "  Now, 
come,  come,  doctor— doctor,  no  humbug  !   I  feel  well  enough  all 

over !  D it,  I  tcill  speak  in  the  House  to-night,  come  what  may, 

that's  flat !  Why,  there'll  be  a  general  election  in  a  few  months, 
and  it's  of  consequence  for  me  to  do  something — to  make  a 
figure  in  the  House.     Besides,  it  is  a  great  constitutional " 

"Well,  well,  Mr ^  undoubtedly  you  must  please  yourself," 

said  I,  seriously ;  "  but  if  a  fit  should — you'll  remember  I  did 
my  duty,  and  warned  you  how  to  avert  it ! " — "  Hem,  ahem  ! " 
he  ejaculated,  with  a  somewhat  puzzled  air.  I  thought  I  had 
succeeded  in  shaking  his  purpose.  I  was,  however,  too  sanguine 
in  my  expectations.  "  I  must  bid  you  good-morning,  doctor," 
said  he,  abruptly,  "  I  must  speak  !  I  iciU  try  it  to-night,  at  all 
events ; — but  I'll  be  calm — I  will !  And  if  I  should  die — but 
— devil  take  it — that's  impossible,  you  know  !  But  if  I  should 
— ^why,  it  will  be  a  martyr's  death ;  I  shall  die  a  patriot — ha, 
ha,  ha!  Good-morning,  doctor!"  He  led  me  to  the  door, 
laughing  as  he  went,  but  not  so  heartily  or  boisterously  as  for- 
merly.  I  was  hurrjdng  down  stairs  when  Mr re-opened  the 

drawing-room  door,  and  called  out,  *•  Doctor,  doctor,  just  be  so 
good  as  to  look  in  on  my  good  lady  before  you  go.  She's  some- 
where about  the  house — in  her  boudoir,  I  daresay.  She's  not 
quite  well  this  morning — a  fit  of  the  vapours — hem !  You  un- 
derstand me,  doctor?"  putting  his  finger  to  the  side  of  lus  nose 
with  a  wise  air.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  reciprocal 
anxiety  for  each  other's  health  simultaneously  manifested  by 
this  worthy  couple. 

"  Well,  doctor,  am  not  I  right  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs  in  a 

low  tone,  opening  the  dining-room  door,  and  beckoning  me  in. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  madam.  My  interview  was  little  else  than  a 
running  commentary  on  your  note  to  me." 

"How  did  you  find  him  engaged,  doctor] — Leandng  his 
speech,  as  he  calls  it — eh  1 "  inquired  the  lady,  with  a  chagrined 
air,  which  was  heightened  when  I  recounted  what  had  passed 
Tip-stairs. 

"Oh,  absurd!  monstrous!  Doctor,  I  am  ready  to  expire 
with  vexation  to  see  Mr acting  so  foolishly! — 'Tis  all 
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owing  to  that  odions  Dr ,  our  village  rector,  who  is  np  in 

town  now,  and  an  immenae  crony  of  Mr ^'a.     I  snspMted 

there  wsu)  jjomething  brewing  between  them ;  for  they  hare  been 
laying  their  wise  heads  together  for  a  week  past  Did  not  he 
repeat  tht*  :tp^ech  to  you,  doctor  f — the  whole  of  it!" 

"  Yes,  Indeed,  madam,  he  did,*'  I  replied,  smiling  at  the  ze- 
collection. 

*'  Ah — hideous  nint  it  was,  I  dare  say ! — ^111  tell  you  a  secret^ 
doctor.  I  know  it  w;w  every  word  composed  by  that  abomin- 
able old  aildlehead  Dr ,  a  doodle  that  he  is  ! — (I  wonder 

what  brought  him  up  from  his  parish !) — ^And  it  is  he  that  has 

inflamed  >fr  's  fane-y  with  making  '  a  great  hit '  in  the 

House,  as  they  call  iL     That  precious  piece  of  stuff  which  they 

call  a  speech,  po«>r  Mr  Lis  been  learning  for  this  week 

past ;  and  has  several  times  woke  me  in  the  night  with  ranting 
snatches  of  it/' 

I  begged  Mrs not  ti>  t»ike  it  so  seriously. 

"Now,  tell  me  candidly,  Dr  ,  did  you  ever  hear  such 

horrible  nonsense  in  your  life  J  It  is  all  that  country  parson's 
trash,  o^llecteii  by  bits  out  of  his  old  stupid  sermons !  I'm 
sure  our  name  will  nin  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  papers  in  Eng- 
land for  a  fortnight  t*>  c«>me  I  " 

I  said  I  was  sorry  to  be  ct^mpelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
of  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Really,''  she  continued,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
"  I  feel  quite  p^)rly  myself  with  agitation  at  the  thought  of  to- 
night's farce.  Did  you  attempt  to  dissuade  him?  You  might 
have  frightened  him  with  a  hint  or  two  about  his  tendency  to 
aiM>plexy,  you  know." 

"  I  did  my  utmost,  madam,  I  assure  you ;  and  certainly 
startled  him  not  a  little.  But,  alas!  he  rallied,  and  good- 
humouredly  sent  me  fn>m  the  room,  telling  me,  that  if  the 
effort  of  speaking  killed  him,  he  should  share  the  fate  of  Lord 
Chatham,  or  sc^mething  of  that  sort." 

"  Preposterous  I "  exclaimeil  ^frs ,  almost  shedding  tears 

with  vexation.  "  But  eutrr  nousj  doctor,  could  you  not  think 
of  anything — ^hem  I — something  in  the  medical  way — ^to  prevent 
his  going  to  the  House  to-night  ? — ^A — a  sleeping-draught-— eh, 
doctor] '' 

*^  Ileally,  my  dear  madam,''  said  I,  seriously,  "  I  should  not 
feel  justified  in  going  so  far  as  that" 

"  O,  dear,  dear  doctor,  what  possible  harm  can  there  be  in 
it?  Do  consent  to  my  wishes  for  once,  and  I  shall  be  eternally 
obliged  to  you.     Do  order  a  simple  sleeping-draught — strong 
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enough  to  keep  him  in  bed  till  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  I  wOl  mjTself  slip  it  into  his  wine  at  dinner." 

In  abort,  tbere  was  no  resisting  tbe  importunities  and  distress 

of  so  fine  a  woman  as  Mrs ;  so  I  ordered  about  five-and- 

thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  little  syrup  and  water.  But, 
alas  I  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Mr 's,  two  hours  after- 
wards, unexpectedly  ordering  the  carriage  (while  Mrs was 

herself  gone  to  procure  his  quietus),  and  leaving  word  he  should 
dine  with  some  members  that  evening  at  Brookes's.     After  all, 

however,  a  lucky  accident   accomplished  Mrs  's  wishes, 

though  it  deprived  her  husband  of  that  opportunity  of  seizing 
the  laurels  of  parliamentary  eloquence ;  for  the  ministry,  find- 
ing the  measure,  against  which  Mr had  intended  to  level 

his  oration,  to  be  extremely  unpopular,  and  anticipating  that 
they  should  be  dead  beat,  wisely  postponed  it  sine  die. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DUELLING.* 

I  HAD  been  invited  by  young  Lord ,  the  nobleman  men- 
tioned in  my  first  chapter,  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  my  last 

college  vacation  with  lus  lordship  at  his  shooting-box  t  in 

shire.  As  his  destined  profession  was  the  army,  he  had  already 
a  tolerably  numerous  retinue  of  military  friends,  several  of 
whom  were  engaged  to  join  us  on  our  arrival  at ;  so  that 

*  The  melancholy  focts  on  which  the  ensuing  narrative  is  fonnded,  I  find  entered  in 
the  Diary  as  far  back  as  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  I  am  convinced,  after  some 
little  inquiry,  that  there  is  no  one  now  living  whose  feeUngs  could  be  shocked  by  its 
perusal. 

t  —  "  residences  temporaires,  nomm^es  8hootin{r-boxe$"  says  tbe  French  Translator, 
adding  in  a  note,  *'  Loges-de-Chaue  ;  rendezA'ous  de  chasse."  I  cannot  resist  transcrib- 
ing part  of  the  French  (est,  in  which  I  am  made  to  talk  thus :— *'  Shooting-boxes  sont 
le  rendezvous  ordinaire  de  gens  de  bon  ton,  que  la  vie  monotone  de  leurs  toureUes 
ip>thiques,  et  la  vie  brQlante  de  Londres,  out  fatigu^  pendante  I'^t^  et  pendant 
llkiver.  Cest  li  que  les  gouts  de  la  jeune  noblesse  Anglaise  se  developpent  avec  le 
plus  d'^nergle.  Lord  Byron,  dans  Newstead  Abbey,  fat  un  exemple  remarquable  de 
ee  genre  d'ezistence  pugilistique,  chasseresse,  libertine,  buveuae,  assurement  fort 
pins  morale,  oppos^e  &  la  d^licatesse  des  mceurs,  mais  vive,  amusante,  entrainante, 
^tonrdinante,  et  otl  la  morgue  aristocratique,  se  d^pouillant  enfln  de  sea  privileges  et 
de  see  ridicules,  rentre  dans  toute  I'independance  sauvage,  et  ne  se  distingue  de  1& 
rotuie  que  par  reztrtme  v^toience  det  ezc^  qui  Tentrainent'* 
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wc  anticipated  a  very  gay  and  jovial  aeason.  Our  ezpectatdons 
were  not  disappointed.  What  with  shooting,  fishing,  and  riding 
abroad — billiards,  songs,  and  high  feeding  at  home— our  days 
and  nights  glided  as  merrily  away  as  fun  and  frolic  could  make 
them.  One  of  the  many  schemes  of  amusement  devised  by  our 
party  was  giving  a  sort  of  military  subscription-ball  at  the  small 

town  of f  from  which  we  were  distant  not  more  than  four 

or  five  miles.     All  my  Lord 's  party,  of  course,  were  to  be 

there,  as  well  as  several  others  of  his  friends,  scattered  at  a 
little  distance  from  him  in  the  country.     On  the  appointed  day 

all  went  off  admirably.    The  little  town  of absolutely  reeled 

beneath  the  unusual  excitement  of  music,  dancing,  and  universal 
feting.  It  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  miniature  carnival,  which  the 
inhabitants,  for  several  reasons,  but  more  especially  the  melan- 
choly one  I  am  going  to  mention,  have  not  yet  foi^otten.  It  iB 
not  very  wonderfid  that  all  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  place  was 
collected  together.  Many  a  village  belle  was  there,  in  truth 
panting  and  fluttering  with  delighted  agitation  at  the  unusual 
attentions  of  their  handsome  and  agreeable  partners ;  for  there 
was  not  a  young  military  member  of  our  party  but  merited  the 
epithets.  As  for  myself,  being  cursed — as  I  once  before  hinted 
— witli  a  very  insignificant  i)erson,  and  not  the  most  attractive 
or  communicative  maimers  ;  being  utterly  incapable  of  pouring 
that  soft  delicious  nonsense — that  fascinating,  searching  small- 
talk,  which  has  stolen  so  often  right  through  a  lady's  ear  into 
the  very  centre  of  her  heart ;  being  no  adept,  I  say,  at  this,  I 
contented  myself  with  dancing  a  set  or  two  with  a  young  woman 
whom  nobody  else  seemed  inclined  to  lead  out,  and  continued 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  more  a  spectator  than  a  partaker  of 
the  gaieties  of  the  scene.  There  was  one  girl  there — the  daugh- 
ter of  a  reputable  retired  tradesman — of  singular  beauty,  and 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  "  77/^  Blue  Bell  of 

."  *    Of  course  she  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration, 

and  literally  besieged  the  whole  evening  with  applications  for 
the  "  honour  of  her  hand."  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  in  my  opinion  this  young  woman  was  perfectly  beautiful. 
Her  complexion  was  of  dazzling  purity  and  transparence — her 
symmetrical  features  of  a  placid  bust-like  character,  which,  how- 
ever, would  perhaps  have  been  considered  insipid,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  brilliant  pair  of  large  languishing  blue  eyes,  resembling 

"  Blue  water-lilies,  when  the  breeze 
Maketh  the  crystal  waters  round  them  tremble,** 

which  it  was  almost  madness  to  look  upon.    And  then  her  light 

*  ••  Sursomm^  la  Yioletto  d»  BazUdon  t  '^^irtnch  Trumlmior. 
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anbum  hair,  which  hung  in  loose  and  easy  curls  on  each  cheek, 
like  soft  golden  clouds  flitting  past  the  moon  !  Her  figure  was 
in  keeping  with  her  countenance — slender,  graceful,  and  deli- 
cate, with  a  most  exquisitely  turned  foot  and  ankle.  I  have 
spent  so  many  words  about  her  description,  because  I  have 
never  since  seen  any  woman  that  I  thought  equalled  her ;  and 
because  her  beauty  occasioned  the  wretdied  catastrophe  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

She  riveted  the  attention  of  all  our  party,  except  my  young 
host,  Lord y  who  adhered  all  the  evening  to  a  sweet  crea- 
ture he  had  selected  on  first  entering  the  room.  I  observed, 
however,  one  of  our  party — a  dashing  young  captain  in  the 
Guards,  highly  connected,  and  of  handsome  and  prepossessing 
person  and  manners — and  a  gentleman  of  nearly  equal  personal 

pretensions,  who  had  been  invited  from Hall,  his  father's 

seat — ^to  exceed  every  one  present  in  their  attentions  to  sweet 

Mary ;  and  as  she  occasionally  smiled  on  one  or  the  other 

of  the  rivals,  I  saw  the  countenance  of  either  alternately  clouded 

with  displeasure.    Captain was  soliciting  her  hand  for  the 

last  set-— a  country  dance — when  his  rival  (whom,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  I  shall  call  Trevor^  though  that  of  course  is  very 
far  from  his  real  name),  stepping  up  to  her,  seized  her  hand, 

and  said,  in  rather  a  quick  and  sharp  tone,   "  Captain ,  she 

has  promised  me  the  last  set ;  I  beg  therefore  you  will  resign 

her.     I  am  right,  Miss V^  he  inquired  of  the  girl,  who 

blushingly  replied,  *'  I  think  I  did  promise,  Mr  Trevor — but  I 
would  dance  with  both  if  I  could.  Captain,  you  are  not  angry 
with  me — are  you  ? "  she  smiled  appealingly. 

"  Certainly  not,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis; 
and  after  directing  an  eye,  which  kindled  like  a  star,  to  his 
more  successful  rival,  retired  haughtily  a  few  paces,  and  soon 
afterwards  left  the  room.  A  strong  conviction  seized  me  that 
even  this  small  and  trifling  incident  would  be  attended  with 
mischief  between  those  two  fierce  and  undisciplined  spirits  ;  for 
I  occasionally  saw  Mr  Trevor  turn  a  moment  from  his  beautiful 
partner,  and  cast  a  stem  inquiring  glance  round  the  room,  as  if 

in  search  of  Captain ,     I  saw  he  had  noticed  the  haughty 

frown  with  which  the  Captain  had  retired. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Lord to 

this  ball,  were  engaged  to  dine  with  him  the  next  Sunday  even- 
ing. Mr  Trevor  and  the  Captain  (who,  I  think  I  mentioned, 
was  staying  a  few  days  with  his  lordship)  would  meet  at  this 
party ;  and  I  determined  to  watch  their  demeanour.  Captain 
was  at  the  window,  when  Mr  Trevor,  on  horseback,  at- 
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tended  by  his  groom,  alighted  at  the  door ;  and,  on  sedng  who 
it  was,  walked  away  to  another  part  of  the  room  with  an  air  of 
aftimmed  indifference  ;  bnt  I  can^ht  his  quick  and  restless  glance 
involnntarily  directed  towards  fie  door  through  which  Mr  Tre- 
vor would  enter.  They  saluted  each  other  with  civility — rather 
coldly,  I  thought — ^but  there  was  nothing  particularly  marked 
in  the  manner  of  either.  About  twenty  sat  down  to  dinner. 
All  promised  to  go  off  well — for  the  cooking  was  admirable,  the 
wines  first-rate,  and  the  conversation  brisk  and  various.  Cap- 
tain   and  Mr  Trevor  were  seated  at  some  distance  from 

each  other — ^the  former  being  my  next  neighboun  The  cloth 
was  not  removed  till  a  few  minutes  after  eight,  when  the  des- 
sert, with  a  fresh  and  large  supply  of  wine,  was  introduced.  The 
late  ball,  of  course,  was  a  prominent  topic  of  conversation  ;  and 
after  a  few  of  the  usual  bachelor  toasts  had  been  drunk  with 
noisy  enthusiasm,  and  we  all  felt  the  elevating  influence  of  the 

l^ine  we  had  been  drinking,  Lord motioned  silence,  and 

said,  "  Now,  my  dear  fellows,  I  have  a  toast  in  my  eye  that 
will  delight  you  all — so  bumpers,  gentlemen — bumpers  !  up  to 
the  very  brim  and  over — to  make  sure  your  glasses  are  full — 

while  I  propose  to  you  the  health  of  a  beautiful — nay,  by ! 

the  most  beautiful  girl  we  have  any  of  us  seen  for  this  year. 
Ha  !  I  see  all  anticipate  me — so,  to  be  short,  here  is  the  health 

of  Mary ,  the  Blue  Bell  of ! "     It  was  drunk  with 

acclamation.  I  thought  I  perceived  Captain ^'s  hand,  how- 
ever, shake  a  little,  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to  his  mouth.  '^  Who 
is  to  return  thanks  for  her  ] "  "  Tbe  chosen  one,  to  be  sure  ! " 
— "Who  is  he?" — "Legs — rise — legs — ^whoever  he  is!"  was 
shouted,  asked,  and  answered  in  a  breath.  *'  Oh  !  Trevor  is  the 
happy  swain — there's  no  doubt  of  that — he  monopolised  her  all 
the  evening — /  could  not  get  her  hand  once  ! "  exclaimed  one 
near  Mr  Trevor.  "  Nor  I," — "  Nor  I " — echoed  several  Mr 
Trevor  looked  with  a  delighted  and  triumphant  air  round  the 
room,  and  seemed  about  to  rise,  but  there  was  a  cry — "  No  ! — 

Trevor  is  not  the  man — /  say  Captain is  the  favourite ! " — 

"  Ay,  ten  to  one  on  the  Captain ! "  roared  a  young  hero  of  Ascot. 
"Stuff — stuff!"  muttered  the  Captain,  hurriedly  cutting  an 
apple  to  fritters,  and  now  and  then  casting  a  fierce  glance  to- 
wards Mr  Trevor.  There  were  many  noisy  maintainers  of  both 
Trevor  and  the  Captain. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  a  young  Cornish  baronet^ 
good-humourcdly,  seeing  the  two  young  men  appeared  to  view 
the  affair  very  seriously,  "  the  best  way,  since  I  dare  be  sworn 
the  girl  herself  does  not  know  which  i^e  likes  best^  will  be  to 
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torn  up  who  shall  be  given  the  credit  of  her  bean  1"  A  loud 
kngh  followed  this  droll  proposal ;  in  which  all  joined  except 
IVefor  and  the  Captain.  The  latter  had  poured  out  some  claret 
while  Sir was  speaking,  and  sipped  it  with  an  air  of  as- 
sumed carelessness.  I  observed^  however,  that  he  never  removed 
hiB  eye  from  his  glass ;  and  that  his  face  was  pale,  as  if  from 
some  strong  internal  emotion.  Mr  Trevor's  demeanour,  however^ 
also  indicated  considerable  embarrassment;  but  he  was  older 
than  the  Captain,  and  had  much  more  command  of  manner.  I 
was  amassed,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  them  take  up  such  an  in- 
aignificant  a^air  so  seriou^y ;  but  these  things  generally  involve 
8o  much  of  the  strong  passions  of  our  youthful  nature,  especially 
our  Tanity  and  jealousy,  that  on  second  thoughts  my  surprise 
abated. 

**  I  certainly  fancied  you  were  the  favourite,  Captain  ;  for  I 
saw  her  blush  with  satisfaction  when  you  squeezed  her  hand," 

I  whispered.    "  You  are  right, ,"  he  answered,  with  a  forced 

smile ;  "  I  don't  think  Trevor  can  have  any  pretensions  to  her 
favour."  The  noisiness  of  the  party  was  now  subsiding,  and, 
nobody  knew  why,  an  air  of  blank  embarrassment  seemed  to 
pervade  all  present. 

"Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  vastly  silly  affair 
altogether,  and  quite  unworthy  such  a  stir  as  it  has  excited," 
said  Mr  Trevor;  ^but  as  so  much  notice  Jias  been  taken  of  it,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  though  it  is  childishly  absurd  perhaps,  that 

I  think  the  beaut^ul  *  Blue  Bell  of '  is  mine — mine  alone ! 

I  beheve  I  have  good  ground  for  saying  I  am  the  sole  winner 
of  the  prize,  and  have  distanced  my  military  competitor,'*  con- 
tinued Mr  Trevor,  turning  to  Captain with  a  smiling  air, 

which  was  very  foreign  to  his  real  feelings,  ''  though  his  bright 
eyea — his  debonair  demeanour — ^that  fascinating  je  ne  sais  quoi 
of  his '' 

"Trevor !  don't  be  insolent !"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  sternly, 
reddening  with  passion. 

''Insolent/  Captain?"  inquired  Trevor,  with  an  amazed  air 
—"What  the  deuce  do  you  mean)  I'm  sure  you  don't  want 
to  quarrel  with  me — oh,  it's  impossible  1     If  I  have  said  what 

was  offensive,  by ,  1  did  not  mean  it :  and  as  we  said  at 

Bogby,  indicium  puta — and  there's  an  end  of  it.  But  as  for 
my  sweet  little  Blue  Bell,  I  know — am  perfectly  certain — ay, 
spite  of  the  Captain's  dark  looks — that  I  am  the  happy  man. 
So,  gentlemen,  de  Jure  and  de  facto — ^for  her  I  return  you 
thanks."  He  sat  down.  There  was  so  much  kindness  in  his 
manner,  and  he  had  so  handsomely  disavowed  any  intentions  of 
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hurting  Captain *8  feelings,  that  I  hoped  the  young  Hot- 

spor  beside  me  was  quieted.     Not  so,  however. 

"Trevor,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried  tone,  "you  are  mistaken — 

you  are,  by 1    You  don't  know  what  passed  between  Maiy 

and  myself  that  evening.     On  my  word  and  honour,  she 

told  me  she  wished  she  could  be  off  her  engagement  with  you." 

*'  Nonsense  !  nonsense  !  She  must  have  said  it  to  amuse  you. 
Captain — she  afuM  have  had  no  other  intention.  The  very  next 
morning  she  told  me " 

"The  very  next  morning!"  shouted  Captain  j  "why, 

what  the could  you  have  wanted  with  Mary the  next 

morning  1 " 

"  That  is  my  affair,  Captain — ^not  yours.  And  since  you  fioiU 
have  it  out,  I  tell  you  for  your  consolation,  that  Maiy  and 
I  have  met  every  day  since  ! "  said  Mr  Trevor,  loudly — even 
vehemently.  He  was  getting  a  little  flusteredy  as  the  phrase 
is,  with  wine,  which  he  was  pouring  down  glass  after  glass,  else, 
of  course,  he  could  never  have  made  such  an  absurd — such  an 
unusual  disclosura 

"  Trevor,  I  must  say  you  act  very  meanly  in  telling  us — if  it 
really  is  so,"  said  the  Captain,  with  an  intensely  chagrined  and 
mortified  air ;  "  and  if  you  intend  to  ruin  that  sweet  and  inno- 
cent creature,  I  shall  take  leave  to  say,  that  you  are  a — a — a — 
curse  on  it,  it  will  out — a  villain!"  continued  the  Captain, 
slowly  and  deliberately.  My  heart  flew  up  to  my  throat,  where 
it  fluttered  as  though  it  would  have  choked  me.  There  was  an 
instant  and  dead  silence. 

"  A  villain — did  you  say,  Captain  ?  and  accuse  me  of  mean- 
ness?" inquired  Mr  Trevor  coolly,  while  the  colour  suddenly 
faded  from  his  darkening  features ;  and,  rising  from  his  chair, 
he  stepped  forward,  and  stood  nearly  opposite  to  the  Captain, 
with  his  half-emptied  glass  in  his  hand,  which,  however,  was 
not  observed  by  him  he  addressed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did  say  so,"  replied  the  Captain,  firmly — "  and 
what  then  1 " 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  apologising  for 
it  instantly,"  rejoined  Mr  Trevor. 

"  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  Mr  Trevor,  of  saying  what  re- 
quires an  apology,  I  have  none  to  offer,"  said  Captain , 

drawing  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  eyeing  Mr  Trevor  with  a 
steady  look  of  haughty  composure. 

"Then,  Captain,  don*t  expect  me  to  apologise  for  thisr' 
thundered  Mr  Trevor,  at  the  same  time  hurling  his  glass,  wine 
and  all,  at  the  Captain's  head.     Part  of  the  wine  fell  on  me, 
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but  the  glass  glanced  at  the  ear  of  Captain ,  and  cut  it 

slightly ;  for  he  had  started  aside  on  seeing  Mr  Trevor's  inten- 
tion. A  mist  seemed  to  cover  my  eyes,  as  I  saw  every  one 
present  rising  from  his  chair.  The  room  was,  of  course,  in  an 
uproar.  The  two  who  had  quarrelled  were  tiie  only  calm  per- 
sons present     Mr  Trevor  remained  standing  on  the  same  spot, 

with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast ;  while  Captain calmly 

wiped  off  the  stains  of  wine  from  his  shirt-ruffles  and  white 

waistcoat,  walked  up  to  Lord ,  who  was  at  but  a  yard  or 

two's  distance,  and  inquired,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  Your  lord- 
ship has  pistols  here,  of  course  ?   We  had  better  settle  this  little 

matter  now,  and  here.     Captain  V ,  you  will  kindly  do 

what  is  necessary  for  me  1 " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  be  calm !  This  is  really  a  very  absurd 
quarrel — likely  to  be  a  dreadful  business  though  !  "  replied  his 
lordship,  with  great  agitation. 

''  Come,  shake  hands  and  be  friends !  Come,  don't  let  a 
trumpery  dinner  brawl  lead  to  bloodshed — and  in  my  house, 
too !     Make  it  up  like  men  of  sense " 

"  That,  your  lordship  of  course  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  is  im- 
possible.    Will  you.  Captain  V ,  be  good  enough  to  bring  the 

pistols  1  You  will  find  them  in  his  lordship's  shooting-g^ery 
— we  had  better  adjourn  there,  by  the  way,  eh  ? "  inquired  the 
Captain,  coolly — He  had  seen  many  of  these  affairs  I 

"  Then,  bring  them — bring  them,  by  all  mean&" 

*^  In  God's  name,  let  this  quarrel  be  settled  on  the  spot !  " 
exclaimed ,  and ,  and ; 

"  We  all  know  they  must  fight — that's  as  clear  as  the  sun — 

so  the  sooner  the  better  ! "  exclaimed  the  Honourable  Mr , 

a  hot-headed  cousin  of  Lord 's. 

"  Eternal  curses  on  the  silly  slut ! "  groaned  his  lordship  ; 
"  here  will  be  bloodshed  for  her  I  My  dear  Trevor ! "  said  he, 
hurrying  to  that  gentleman,  who  with  seven  or  eight  people 
round  him,  was  conversing  on  the  affair  with  perfect  composure ; 
**  do,  I  implore — I  beg — I  supplicate,  that  you  would  leave  my 
house !  Oh,  don't  let  it  be  said  I  a^  people  here  to  kill  one 
another !     Why  may  not  this  wretched  business  be  made  up  ? — 

By ,  it  shall  be,"  said  he,  vehemently;  and,  putting  his 

arm  into  that  of  Mr  Trevor,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  him  towards 
the  spot  where  Captain was  standing. 

"Your  lordship  is  very  good,  but  it's  useless,"  replied  Mr 

Trevor,  struggling  to  disengage  his  arm  from  that  of  Lord » 

"  Your  lordship  knows  the  business  must  be  settled,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.     My  friend  Sir has  undertaken  to  do 
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what  Lb  correct  on  the  occasion.     Gome,"  addressing  the  yonng 

baronet,  "  come  away  and  join  Captain  V ^    All  this  was 

nttered  with  real  nonchalance !  Somebody  present  told  him 
that  the  Captain  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in  En^^and — oonid 

hit  a  sixpence  at  ten  yards'  distance.    «  Can  he,  by 1"  said 

he,  with  a  smile,  without  evincing  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
trepidation.  «  Why,  then,  I  may  as  well  make  my  will,  for  Tm 
as  blind  as  a  mole  I— Ha  \  I  have  it"  He  walked  out  from 
among  those  who  were  standing  round  him,  and  strode  up  to 

Captain ,  who  was  conversing  earnestly  with  one  or  two  of 

his  brother  officers. 

**  Captain ^,"  said  Mr  Trevor,  sternly,  extending  his  ri^t 

hand,  with  his  glove  half  drawn  on ;  the  Captain  turned  sud- 
denly towards  him  with  a  furious  scowl — '^  I  am  told  you  are  a 
dead  shot— eh  ? " 

'^  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ?  *'  inquired  the  Captain,  haughti- 
ly, and  with  some  curiosity  in  his  countenance. 

"  You  know  I  am  short-sighted — ^blind  as  a  beetle — and  not 
very  well  versed  in  shooting  matters."  Every  one  present 
started,  and  looked  with  surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  speaker; 

and  one  muttered  in  my  ear,  "Ehl — d 1  Trevor  diowing 

the  white  feather?     I  am  astonished ! " 

"WTiy,  what  can  you  mean  by  all  this,  sir?"  inquired  the 
Captain,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 

"  Oh  !  merely  that  we  ought  not  to  fight  on  unequal  terms. 
Do  you  think,  my  good  sir,  I  will  stand  to  be  shot  at  without 
having  a  chance  of  returning  the  favour  ?  I  have  to  say,  there- 
fore, merely,  that  since  this  quarrel  is  of  your  own  seeking — and 
your  own  infernal  folly  only  has  brought  it  about — I  shall  insist 
on  our  fighting  breast  to  breast — muzzle  to  muzzle — and  across 
a  table.  Yes,"  he  continued,  elevating  his  voice  to  nearly  a 
shout, "  we  will  go  down  to  hell  together — ^if  we  go  at  all — ^that 
is  some  consolation." 

"  Infamous  !" — "  Monstrous  !  "  was  echoed  from  all  present 
They  would  not,  they  said,  hear  of  such  a  thing — ^they  would 
not  stand  to  see  such  butchery !     Eight  or  ten  left  the  room 

abruptly  and  did  not  return.     Captain made  no  reply  to 

Trevor's  proposal,  but  was  conversing  anxiously  with  his  f rienda 

*^Nf/iCy  sir,  who  is  the  coward?"  inqiiired  Mr  Trevor,  sar- 
castically. 

"A  few  moments  will  show,"  replied  the  Captain,  stepping 
forward  with  no  sign  of  agitation  except  a  countenance  of  an 
ashy  hue;  "for  I  accede  to  your  terms — ruffianly,  murderous  as 
they  are ;  and  may  the  curse  of  a  ruined  house  overwhelm  you 
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and  your  family  for  ever  1"  faltered  Captain ,  who  saw,  of 

course,  that  certain  death  was  before  both. 

"Are  the  pistols  preparing?"  inquired  Mr  Trevor,  without 

regarding  the  exclamation  of  Captain .     He  was  answered 

in  the  aflfirmative,  that  Captain  V and  Sir were  both 

absent  on  that  errand.  It  was  agreed  that  the  dreadful  affair 
should  take  place  in  the  shooting-gallery,  where  their  noise 
would  be  less  likely  to  alarm  the  servants.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  exclamations  of  "Murder! — downright, 
savage,  deliberate  murder ! "  which  burst  from  all  around.  Two 
gentlemen  left  abruptly,  saddled  their  horses,  and  galloped  after 

peace-officers  :   while  Lord  ^  who  was  almost  distracted, 

hurried,  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  and  myself,  to  the 
shooting-gallery,  leaving  the  Captain  and  a  friend  in  the  dining- 
room,  while  Mr  Trevor,  with  another,  betook  themselves  to  the 

shrubbery  walk.     His  lordship  informed  Captain  V and 

the  Baronet  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  combat  that  had  been 
determined  on  since  they  had  left  the  room.  They  both  threw 
down  the  pistols  they  were  in  the  act  of  loading,  and,  horror- 
struck,  swore  they  would  have  no  concern  whatever  in  such 
a  barbarous  and  bloody  transaction.     A  sudden  suggestion  of 

Lord 's,  however,  was  adopted.     They  agreed,  after  much 

hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  project,  to  chaige 
the  pistols  with  powder  only,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Captain  and  Mr  Trevor,  as  though  they  were  loaded  with 

ball.     Lord was  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that,  when 

they  had  both  stood  fire,  and  indisputably  proved  their  courage, 
the  affair  might  be  settled  amicably.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
preparations  were  completed,  and  two  dreary  lights  were  placed 
in  the  shooting-galleiy,  both  the  hostile  parties  were  summoned. 
As  it  was  well  known  that  I  was  preparing  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, my  services  were  put  into  requisition  for  both. 

"  But  have  you  any  instruments  or  bandages  1 "  inquired  some 
one. 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence — ^we  are  not  likely  to  want  them, 
I  think,  if  our  pistols  do  their  duty,'*  said  Mr  Trevor,  with  a 
smile  that  to  me  seemed  ghastly. 

But  a  servant  was   mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse  in  Lord 

*s  stable,  and  despatched  for  the  surgeon,  who  resided  at 

not  more  than  half  a  mile's  distance,  with  a  note  requesting  him 
to  come  furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  a  gunshot 
wound.  As  the  principals  were  impatient,  and  the  seconds,  as 
well  as  the  others  present,  were  in  the  secret  of  the  blank  chaige 
in  the  pistols,  and  anticipated  nothing  like  bloodshed,  the  pistols 
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'Were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  in  dead  silence,  and  the  two 
parties,  with  their  respective  friends,  retired  to  a  little  distance 
from  each  other. 

"Are  you  prepared,  Mr  Trevor t"  inquired  one  of  Captain 
s  party;  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  the  two  principals,  pistol  in  hand,  approached  one 
another.  Though  I  was  almost  blinded  with  agitation,  and  was, 
in  common  with  those  around,  quaking  for  the  success  of  our 
scheme,  my  eyes  were  riveted  on  their  every  movement  There 
was  something  fearfully  impressive  in  their  demeanour.  Thou^ 
stepping  to  certain  death,  as  they  supposed,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  terror  or  agitation  visible — no  swaggering 
— no  affectation  of  a  calmness  ^ey  did  not  feel  The  counte- 
nance of  each  was  deadly  pale  and  damp;  but  not  a  muscle 
trembled. 

^'  Who  \a  to  give  us  the  word  ? "  asked  the  Captain,  in  a  whis- 
per, whicli,  though  low,  was  heard  all  over  the  room ;  "  for,  in 
this  sort  of  affair,  if  one  fires  a  second  before  the  other,  he  is  a 
murderer."  At  that  moment  there  was  a  noise  heard  :  it  was 
the  surgeon  who  had  arrived,  and  now  entered  breathless. 
"  Step  out,  and  give  the  word  at  once,"  said  Mr  Trevor,  impa- 
tiently. Both  the  Captain  and  Mr  Trevor  returned  and  shook 
hands,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  with  their  friends,  and  then 
retook  their  places.  The  gentleman  who  was  to  give  the  signal 
then  ste])pcd  towards  them,  and,  closing  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
said,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  ^*  Kaise  your  pistols  !  '* — the  muzzles 
were  instantly  touching  one  another's  breasts — "and  when  I 
have  counted  three,  fire.  One — two — ^three  !  " — They  fired — 
both  recoiled  with  the  shock  several  paces,  and  their  friends 
rushed  forward. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 "  exclaimed  both  in  a 
breath.     "  Who  has  dared  to  mock  us  in  this  way?     There  were 

no  balls  in  the  pistols ! "  exclaimed  Trevor,  fiercely.     Lord 

and  the  seconds  explained  the  well-meant  artifice,  and  received 
an  indignant  curse  for  their  pains.  It  was  in  vain  we  all  im- 
plored them  to  be  reconciled,  as  each  had  done  amply  sufficient 
to  vindiciitc  his  honour.  Trevor  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
fury.  Tliere  was  something  fiendish,  I  thought,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance.     "It  is  easily  remedied,"  said  Captain 

,  as  his  eye  caught  several  small  swords  hanging  up.     He 

took  down  two,  measured  them,  and  proffered  one  to  his  anta- 
gonist, who  clutched  it  eagerly. — "  There  can  be  no  deception 
here,  however,"  he  gasped ;  "and  now"— each  put  himself  into 
posture — **  stand  off  there ! " 
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We  fell  back,  horror-strack  at  the  relentless  and  revengeful 
spirit  with  which  they  seemed  animated.  I  do  not  know  which 
was  the  better  swordsman ;  I  recollect  only  seeing  a  rapid  glancing 
of  their  weapons  flashing  about  like  sparks  of  fire,  and  a  hurry- 
ing about  in  all  directions,  which  lasted  for  several  moments, 
when  one  of  them  felL  It  was  the  Captain  ;  for  the  strong  and 
skilful  arm  of  Mr  Trevor  had  thrust  his  sword  nearly  up  to  the 
hilt  in  the  side  of  his  antagonist  His  very  heart  was  cloven  ! 
The  imfortunate  young  man  fell  without  uttering  a  groan — his 
sword  dropped  from  his  grasp — he  pressed  his  right  hand  to  his 
heart,  and,  with  a  qmvering  motion  of  the  Hps,  as  though 
struggling  to  speak,  expired !  "  Oh,  my  great  God  ! "  exclaimed 
Trevor,  in  a  broken  and  hollow  tone,  with  a  face  so  blanched 
and  horror-stricken  that  it  froze  my  very  blood  to  look  upon, 
^what  have  I  done?  Can  all  this  be  keal?"  He  continued 
on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  his  fallen  antagonist,  with  his  hands 
clasped  convulsively,  and  his  eyes  glaring  upwards,  for  several 
moments. 

A  haze  of  horror  is  spread  over  that  black  transaction ;  and  if 
it  is  dissipated  for  an  instant,  when  my  mind's  eye  suddenly 
looks  back  through  the  vista  of  years,  the  scene  seems  only  the 
gloomy  representation  or  picture  of  some  occurrence  which  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  actually  tcitnessed.  To  this  hour, 
when  I  advert  to  it,  I  am  not  free  from  fits  of  incredulousness. 
The  affair  created  a  great  ferment  at  the  time.  The  unhappy 
survivor  (who,  in  this  narrative,  has  passed  under  the  name  of 
Trevor)  instantly  left  England,  and  died,  about  five  years  after- 
wards,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  truth  broken-heiurted. — In  a 
word,  since  that  day  I  have  never  seen  men  entering  into  dis- 
cussion, when  warmed  with  wine,  and  approaching,  never  so 
slowly,  towards  the  confines  of  personality,  without  reverting, 
with  a  shudder,  to  the  trifling — the  utterly  insignificant — cir- 
cumstances, which  wine  and  the  hot  passions  of  youth  kindled 

into  the  fatal  brawl  which  cost  poor  Captain his  life,  and 

drove  Mr abroad,  to  die  a  broken-hearted  exile ! 
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CHAPTEB    VIL 

IXTSIGUOG  ASD  MAD518S. 

Note  to  the  Editor  of  *  Blacewood/  ♦ — Sir  Guistopba; 
— A  letter,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Blacktrood'*  Magazine  t.  the 
tS^mt^  0/  the  Method  Profegelon^^  a]^»eared  in  the  *  Lancet '  of 
the  28th  August  last — ^*  the  most  influential  and  popular  oigan," 
it  says,  ''  the  profession  possesses  '* — a  paragraph  from  which  I 
beg  to  extract,  and  call  the  attention  of  jour  numerous  readen 
to  it  I  do  this  in  justice  to  myself  ;  because,  in  the  event  of 
my  name,  insigniflcant  perhaps  as  it  is,  happening  to  be  disclosed, 
the  said  letter  is  calculated  to  work  me  much  prejudice  with  my 
professional  brethren,  and  also  with  the  public  in  general  \  for 
I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir  C*hristopher,  of  the  extensiTe  and  mis- 
cellaneous circulation  of  the  publication  alluded  to.  After  some 
complimentaiy  remarks,  the  writer  proceeds : — 

'^  But  1  enter  my  protest,  as  a  physician  in  some  little  practice^ 
against  the  cwstoni  of  disclosing  to  the  public  the  sacred  secret$ 
ichirh  are  communicated  to  us  in  perfect  confidence  by  our 
IffitientSj  and  ought  to  be  preserved  incioiahle.  The  Editor  of 
'  lilackwood '  happily  enough  says,  '  what  periodical  has  sunk  a 
shaft  into  this  rich  mine  of  incident  and  sentiment  1'  True; 
the  reason  has  been,  and  is  yet,  I  hope,  to  be  found  in  the  honr 
our  of  our  profession,  and  the  determination  of  its  members  to 
inerit  the  confidence  of  their  patients,  by  continuing,  in  the 
language  of  Junius,  '  the  sole  depositary  of  their  secrets,  which 
shall  ]ierish  with  them.'  If  the  writer  of  the  papers  in  question, 
or  the  Editor  of  *  Blackwood,'  should  see  this  letter,  they  are  twi- 
plort'd  to  consider  its  purport,  and  thus  prevent  the  public  from 
viewing  their  medical  attendants  with  distrust,  and  withholding 
those  confidential  disclosures  which  are  essential  to  the  due 
])crformance  of  our  professional  duties.  The  veiy  persons  who 
would  read  such  a  series  of  articles  as  the  '  Passages  from  the 
Diiiry  of  a  Late  Physician '  promise  to  be,  with  intense  interest^ 
would  be  the  first  to  act  on  the  principle  I  have  mentioned." 

If  I  were  not  credibly  assured.  Sir  Christopher,  that  this  letter 
is  the  production  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession,  I 

*  Ar  oonsldenible  cnrrency  has  l>een  given  to  the  Directions  which  called  forth  this 
aojiwtr,  1  Lave  retained  it  ai  a  Kort  of  standing  defence. 
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should  have  felt  inclined  to  compress  my  commentary  on  it  into 
one  emphatic  little  word — humbug!  As  it  is,  however,  I  beg 
to  ask  the  writer,  who  is  so  ready  at  starting  the  grave  charge 
of  a  breach  of  professional  confidence,  what  I  do  more,  in  pub- 
lishing in  your  Magazine  these  papers  of  my  late  friend,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  concealment  of  ever3rthing  which  could  pos- 
sibly lead  to  undue  disclosures,  than  is  constantly  done  in  the 
pages  of  the  *  Lancet '  itself,  as  well  as  all  the  other  professional 
journals,  text -books,  and  treatises,  which  almost  invariably 
append  real  initials — (I  appeal  to  every  medical  man  whether 
such  is  not  the  fact) — and  other  indicia,  to  the  most  painful, 
and,  in  many  instances,  revolting  and  offensive  details  ?  It  may 
possibly  be  answered — as  it  really  has  been — that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  narratives  meet  only  j^rofessional  eyes.  What !  in  the 
*  Lancet? '  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette? '  in  *  Dr  Recce's  Journal? ' 
Are  these  works  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  professional  men 
only  ? — I  have  but  one  other  observation  to  make.  Would  the 
delicacy  of  patients  be  less  shocked  at  finding  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  physical  maladies — a  subject  on  which  their 
feelings  are  morbidly  irritable — exposed  to  every  member,  high 
and  low,  young  and  old,  of  our  extensive  profession — the  themo 
of  lectures — the  subject  of  constant  allusion  and  comment,  from 

beneath  the  thin  veil  of  "Mrs  J M 1,"  <fec. ;  is  this,  I 

say,  less  likely  to  hurt  their  feelings,  than  seeing  (as  is  improb- 
able in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  those  who  read  these '  Passages ') 
the  morahy  the  sentiment  of  their  case  extracted,  dressed  in  the 
shape  of  simple  narrative,  and  challenging  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  public  ?  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  first  narra- 
tive, entitled  'Cancer,'  which  appeared  in  your  last  Magazine. 

Could  Mrs  St ,  were  she  living,  be  pained  at  reading  it — or 

any  surviving  friend  or  relative,  for  her  ?  And  if  any  subse- 
quent sketch  should  disclose  matter  of  reprobation,  in  the  shape 
of  weak,  criminal,  or  infamous  conduct,  surely  the  exposure  is 
merited ;  such  subjects  should  suffer  in  silence,  and  none  will 
be  the  wiser  for  it.  I  conceive  that  several  scenes  of  this  char- 
acter, which  I  have  trembled  and  blushed  over  in  my  late  friend's 
journal,  are  properly  dealt  with,  if  made  public  property — a 
source  of  instruction  and  warning  to  all.  In  a  word,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  has 
wasted  much  fervent  zeal  to  little  purpose,  and  conjured  up  a 
ghost  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exorcism.  This  I  have  done  for 
him ;  and  I  hope  his  fears  will  henceforth  abate. 

A  moment  further,  good  Sir  Christopher.     As  to  one  or  two 
individuals  who  have  been  singled  out  by  the  Taiioiis  knowing 

s 
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|/jij>eiv  *A  Uj«  -iar.  ^  the  »Tr.*er  c»r  sulgett  of  tlieae  diapten,  yoa 
iui*i  J  ktjfVf  lAtjJ  tijtt  Tiie  pi\ijier  partr  has  never  jret  been 
y\uh*':fi  iii,  h'/r  U  y.k^iv  Vj  >.it:  aud  for  the  fatnre,  no  notice 
¥,iiiiu  \t  I  y^t'/i  iM:  tak«>i  of  xht'iT  curious  speculations. — Believe 
iMt  I  VI  I,  H'Wi'H'M*i  hir  (J'ijrist4ipher.  Ac 

WiM-.N  i  liiivft  Hf'tii)  a  l)eautiful  and  popular  actress,  I  have  often 
lliiiuplil.  Iniw  iiiiiiiy  young  playgoers  these  women  must  intozi- 
t:ula  liiiw  iiiuiiy  cvuii  HciiHiblc,  and  otherwise  sober  heads,  they 
iiiuni  tiuii  iiimiilo  down!  Some  years  ago  a  case  came  under 
ui>  i.tio  wliicli  hliowcd  fully  the  justness  of  this  reflection;  and 
\  ii«is\  xAaW  it,  ii<«  1  consider  it  pregnant  both  with  interest  and 
iiiiliui'tiitit.  It  will  mIiow  how  the  energies  of  even  a  powerfol 
kiui  \s\'\\  iut\»i-uu^i  uiiiul  may  l>o  prostrated  by  the  indulgence  of 

I  .iio  ^>iK'  v-wiiin^  iu  NovemlKT,  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to 
\  I  .a  k  <iiitU*iiKiii  viho  \%;is  staying  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Covent 
v.ViiJi :),  tii^l  iiit^>r(iK\l  i;i  u  uoto  that  ho  had  manifested  symp- 
i.Mi) .  .'t  ih^  iMit\  Vs  thoiv  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  such  cases, 
I  K  1 1 1 1 . « (  u >  \\w  I k>cel,  w h ioh  1  reached  about  nine  o*clock. 

Pi.-  i'u»jijuivu  ;.i\c  MU'  *v»mo  prt*Iiminary  information  about  the 
i»a:ii!ii  i.»  \».u»:;i  I  vi.i'i  >iuumom'\U  which,  with  what  I  subee- 
{ii«.-i.!\  .l^.iiuvl  !?i>:ti  die  (^rtv  himself  and  other  quarters^  I 
\i\  i'u>c'»'.  .oariv-vuiiS  to  the  rwider,  before  introducing  him 

tv«  llu'  n:^\  ij!.i:i  -«  cha;»lvr. 

Ml  W  i-irii^h^'i)  iKU  :Ikic  name  may  serve  to  indicate  him 
t  h  I V '  ;^^  1 1 1  h ;  >.  I J 1 :  1 .11 1  \e     \\  ;fc*  .i  \  \.»un^  man  of  considerable  fortune, 

^^  »i  I  u-  i.  :n  1 1  i '  \ .  .i:  •  U  i  ;  r.»cm  ix-  r  A College,  Cambridge.     His 

^viNon  iiul  !»ui!i'ieis  hviv  ^jentlenunly :  and  his  countenance, 
wi.lu'u:  »K\s.v.'vNiru  AMY  v^v.tns  to  the  character  of  handsome, 
l:iit!u»il;\  iv.  iiv\i:u\l  I  ix»\\v:rul  AUvl  cultivated  mind.  He  had 
Mir»j;U\l  Iap^vJ)  I'.i  iVcIci^v  ii^ietic*  and  iU$si(xitions,  but  knew 
litiU'  or  lu'cK'.i:*:  or  ^tus  i*  oliIU\1  -town  lite;"  which  may,  in 
A  ^iva:  vajk-.i-.v,  .uwiin:  tor  much  ot  the  simplicity  and  extrs- 
\i^.*:ivv  .•!  the  v-v'tidiics  I  diu  ibvut  to  relate.  Having,  from  hii 
\\K\'A\  ui»\%Ai\is  Kvu  .uvus:onic\l  to  the  inst;int  gratification  of 
AhiKvxi  oxcrv  ^ish  he  .viild  tomu  the  slightest  obstacle  in  his 
wrtv  w;wi  sutttcu-j.:  to  irritate  hiva  .\lmo<t  to  frenzy.  His  tem- 
)HT»meut  M.is  very  arvlent  his  ;m^n.ition  lively  and  active. 
In  short,  he  )visse\i  evorj-^herv  for  what  he  n?ally  was — a  very 
clever  niAn  extensively  iv^^i  in  ele^.uit  literature,  and  particu- 
.>-*■'^rtr  intimate  with  the  dramatic  wnten^  About  a  fortnight 
Vin  th«  day  on  whi\^  1  w;\s  summoned  to  him,  he  had  come 
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up  from  College  to  visit  a  young  lady  whom  he  was  addressing ; 
but  finding  her  unexpectecQy  gone  to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  London  the  whole  time  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and 
enjoy  all  the  amusements  about  town,  particularly  the  theatres. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  at  the Hotel 

beheld  him  at  Drury  Lane,  witnessing  a  new,  and,  as  the  event 

proved,  a  very  popular  tragedy.     In  the  afterpiece.  Miss  

was  a  prominent  performer;  and  her  beauty  of  person — her 
^maddening  eyes,"  as  Mr  Wamingham  often  called  them — 
added  to  her  fascinating  naivete  of  manner,  and  the  interesting 
character  she  sustained  that  evening — at  once  laid  prostrate  poor 
Mr  Wamingham  among  the  throng  of  worshippers  at  the  feet  of 
this  "Diana of  the  Ephesians." 

As  he  found  she  played  again  the  next  evening,  he  took  care 
to  engage  the  stage-box ;  and  fancied  he  had  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing her  attention.  He  thought  her  lustrous  eyes  fell  on  him 
several  times  during  the  evening,  and  that  they  were  instantly 
withdrawn,  with  an  air  of  conscious  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
from  the  intense  and  passionate  gaze  which  they  encountered. 
This  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  train  of  Mr  Wamingham's  suscep- 
tible feelings ;  and  his  whole  heart  was  in  a  blaze  instantly.  Miss 
sang  that  evening  one  of  her  favourite  songs — an  ex- 
quisitely pensive  and  beautiful  air ;  and  Mr  Wamingham,  almost 
frantic  with  excitement,  applauded  with  such  obstreperous  vehe- 
mence, and  continued  shouting  **  encores-encore'^  so  long  after 
the  general  calls  of  the  house  had  ceased,  as  to  attract  all  eyes 

for  an  instant  to  his  box.     Miss could  not,  of  course,  fail 

to  observe  his  conduct;  and  presently  herself  looked  up  with 
what  he  considered  a  gratified  air.  Quivering  with  excitement 
and  nervous  irritability,  Mr  Wamingham  could  scarcely  sit  out 
the  rest  of  the  piece ;  and  the  moment  the  curtain  fell,  he  hur- 
ried round  to  the  stage-door,  determined  to  wait  and  see  her 
leave,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  speaking  to  her.  He  pre- 
sently saw  her  approach  the  door,  closely  muffled,  veiled,  and 
bonneted,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  man  of  military  appearance, 
who  handed  her  into  a  very  gay  chariot     He  perceived  at  once 

that  it  was  the  well-known  Captain .     Will  it  be  believed 

that  this  enthusiastic  young  man  actually  jumped  up  behind  the 
carriage  which  contained  the  object  of  his  idolatrous  homage, 
and  did  not  alight  till  it  drew  up  opposite  a  large  house  in  the 
westem  suburbs  ;  and  that  this  absurd  feat,  moreover,  was  per- 
formed amid  an  incessant  shower  of  small  searching  rain ) 

He  was  informed  by  the  footman,  whom  he  had  bribed  with 
five  shillings,  that  Miss 's  own  house  was  ia  another  part  of 
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the  town,  and  that  her  stay  at  Captain siras  only  foradaj 

or  two.  He  returned  to  his  hotel  in  a  ^tate  of  tnmaltaoQS  excite- 
ment, which  can  be  better  conceived  than  described.  As  may  be 
ffupii^jsed,  he  slept  little  that  night ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  in 
the  morning  was  to  despatch  his  groom,  with  orders  to  establish 
himself  in  s^jme  public-house  which  cuuld  command  a  view  of 

Miss 's  residence,  and  return  to  Covent  Garden  as  soon  as 

he  had  seen  her  or  her  maid  enter.  It  was  not  till  seven  o'clock 
that  he  brought  word  to  his  master  that  no  one  had  entered  bat 

Miss 's  maid.     The  papers  informed  him  that  Miss 

played  again  that  evening;  and  though  he  could  not  but  be 

aw;ire  of  the  sort  of  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  2kliss 

and  the  Captain,  his  enthusiastic  passion  only  increased  with  in- 
creasing ol^tacles.  Though  seriously  unwell  with  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  induced  by  the  perpetual  excitement 
of  his  feelings,  and  a  severe  cold  caught  through  exposure  to  the 
rain  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  was  dressing  for  the  play, 
when,  to  his  infinite  mortification,  his  friendly  medical  attend- 
ant, happening  to  step  in,  positively  forbade  his  leaving  the  room, 
and  consigned  him  to  bed  and  physic,  instead  of  the  maddening 
scenes  of  the  theatre.  The  next  morning  he  felt  relieved  from 
the  more  urgent  symptoms ;  and  his  servant  having  brought  him 

word  that  he  had  at  last  watche4  Miss enter  her  house,  un- 

ucc<impanicd,  except  by  her  maid,  Mr  Wamingham  despatched 
him  with  a  copy  of  passionate  verses,  enclosed  in  a  blank  en- 
velope. He  trusted  that  some  adroit  allusions  in  them  might 
|H>ssibly  give  her  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  writer — especially 
if  he  could  contrive  to  be  seen  by  her  that  evening  in  the  same 
box  he  had  occupied  formerly ;  for  to  the  play  he  was  resolved 
to  go,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  his  medical  attendant  To 
his  vexation  he  found  the  box  in  question  pre-engaged  for  a 
family  party ;  and — will  it  be  credited  ? — he  actually  entertained 
the  idea  of  discovering  who  they  were,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
vailing on  them  to  vacate  in  his  favour?  Finding  that,  however, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question,  he  was  compelled  to  content  him- 
self with  the  corresponding  box  opposite,  where  he  was  duly  en- 
sconced the  moment  the  doors  were  opened. 

Miss appeared  that  evening  in  only  one  piece,  but,  in 

the  course  of  it,  she  had  to  sing  sonie  of  her  most  admired  songs. 
The  character  she  pkyed,  also,  was  a  favourite  both  with  herself 
and  the  public.  Her  dress  was  exquisitely  tasteful  and  pictur- 
es<iuo,  and  calculated  to  set  off  her  figure  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. When,  at  a  particular  crisis  of  the  play,  Mr  Wamingham, 
by  the  softened  lustre  of  the  lowered  foot-lights,  beheld  Miss 
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emerging  from  a  romantic  glen,  with  a  cloak  thrown  over 

her  shoulders,  her  head  covered  with  a  velvet  cap,  over  which 
drooped,  in  snowy  pendency,  an  ostrich  feather,  while  her  hair 
strayed  from  beneath  the  cincture  of  her  cap,  in  loose  negligent 
curls,  down  her  face  and  beautiful  cheeks ;  when  he  saw  the 
timid  and  alarmed  air  which  her  part  required  her  to  assume, 
and  the  sweet  and  sad  expression  of  her  eyes,  while  she  stole 
about,  as  if  avoiding  a  pursuer ;  when,  at  length,  as  the  raised 
foot-lights  were  restored  to  their  former  glare,  she  let  fall  the 
cloak  which  had  enveloped  her,  and,  like  a  metamorphosed  chry- 
salis, burst  in  beauty  on  the  applauding  house,  habited  in  a  cos- 
tume which,  without  being  positively  indelicate,  was  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  voluptuous  thoughts  ;  when,  I  say,  poor  Mr 
Warningham  saw  all  this,  he  was  almost  overpowered,  and  leaned 
back  in  his  box  breathless  with  agitation. 

A  little  before  Miss quitted  the  stage  for  the  last  time 

that  evening,  the  order  of  the  play  required  that  she  should 
stand  for  some  minutes  on  that  part  of  the  stage  next  to  Mr 
Warningham 's  box.  While  she  was  standing  in  a  pensive  atti- 
tude, with  her  face  turned  full  towards  Mr  Warningham,  he 
whispered,  in  a  quivering  and  under  tone,   "  Oh,  beautiful, 

beautiful  creature ! "     Miss heard  him,  looked  at  him  with 

a  little  surprise ;  her  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  with  a 
gentle  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  hinting  that  he  should  not  en- 
deavour to  distract  her  attention,  she  moved  away  to  proceed 
with  her  part  Mr  Warningham  trembled  violently ;  he  fancied 
she  encouraged  his  attentions,  and — Heaven  knows  how — had 
recognised  in  him  the  writer  of  the  verses  she  had  received. 
When  the  play  was  over,  he  hurried,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
the  stage-door,  where  he  mingled  with  the  inquisitive  little 
throng  usually  to  be  found  there,  and  waited  till  she  made  her 
appearance,  enveloped,  as  before,  in  a  large  shawl,  but  followed 
only  by  a  maid-servant  carrying  a  bandbox.  They  stepped  into 
a  hackney-coach,  and,  though  Mr  Warningham  had  gone  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  speaking  to  her,  his  knees  knocked 
together,  and  he  felt  so  sick  with  agitation,  that  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  hand  her  into  the  coach.  He  jumped  into  the  one 
which  drew  up  next,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow  the 
preceding  one  wherever  it  went.  When  it  approached  the  street 
where  he  knew  she  resided,  he  ordered  it  to  stop,  got  out,  and 
hurried  on  foot  towards  the  house,  which  he  reached  just  as  she 
was  alighting.  He  offered  her  his  arm.  She  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  something  like  apprehension.  At  length  she 
appeared  to  recognise  in  him  the  person  who  had  attracted  her 
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attention  by  whispering  when  at  the  theatre,  and  seemedi 
he  thought,  a  little  discomposed.  She  declined  his  proffered 
assistance — said  her  maid  was  with  her — and  was  going  to  knock 
at  the  door,  when  Mr  Wamingham  stammered  faintly,  '*  Dear 
madam,  do  allow  me  the  honour  of  calling  in  the  morning,  and 
inquiring  how  you  arc  after  the  great  exertions  at  the  tJieatre 
this  evening  !  '*  She  replied  in  a  cold  and  discouraging  manner: 
could  not  conceive  to  what  she  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of 
his  particular  attentions,  and  interest  in  her  welfare,  so  suddenly 
felt  by  an  utter  stranger — ^unusual — singular — improper — ^un- 
pleasant, «S:c  She  said  that,  as  for  his  calling  in  the  morning, 
if  he  felt  so  inclined,  she,  of  course,  could  not  prevent  him ;  bat 
if  he  expected  to  see  her  when  he  called,  he  would  find  himself 
"perfectly  mistaken."  The  door  that  moment  was  opened,  and 
closed  u|>on  her,  as  she  made  liini  a  cold  bow,  leaving  Mr  Wam- 
ingham, what  with  chagrin  and  excessive  passion  for  her,  almost 
distracted.  He  seriously  assured  me  that  he  walked  to  and  fito 
before  her  door  till  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  that  he 
repeatedly  ascended  the  steps,  and  endeavoured,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  recollect,  to  stand  on  the  very  sjwt  she  had  occupied  while 
speaking  to  him,  and  would  remain  gazing  at  what  he  fancied 
was  the  window  of  her  bedroom,  for  ten  minutes  together ;  and 
all  this  extravagance,  to  boot,  was  perpetrated  amidst  an  in- 
cessant fall  of  snow,  and  at  a  time — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — 

when  he  was  an  accepted  suitor  of  Miss ,  the  young  lady 

whom  he  had  come  to  town  for  the  express  purpose  of  marrying. 
I  several  times  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  could  bring  himself 
to  consider  such  conduct  consistent  with  honour  or  delicacy,  or 
feel  a  spark  of  real  attachment  for  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged, if  it  were  not  sufficient  to  steel  his  heart  and  close  his  eyes 
against  the  charms  of  any  other  woman  in  the  world?  His  only 
reply  was,  that  he  "  really  could  not  help  it" — he  felt  "rather 

the  patient  than  agent"     Miss took  his  heart,  he  said,  by 

stonn,  and  forcibly  ejected,  for  a  while,  his  love  for  any  other 
woman  breathing  ! 

To  return,  however :  About  half -past  six,  he  jumped  into  a 
hackney-coach  which  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  street, 
drove  home  to  the  hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  bed,  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  slept  on  heavily  till  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  when  he  awoke 
seriously  indlH|K)sed.     For  the  first  few  moments  he  could  not 

dispossess  himself  of  the  idea  that  Miss was  standing  by 

his  bedside,  in  the  dress  she  wore  the  preceding  evening,  and 
smiled  encouragingly  on  liiuL     So  strong  was  the  delusion,  that 
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he  actually  addressed  several  sentences  to  her!  About  three 
o'clock  he  drove  out,  and  called  on  one  of  his  gay  friends,  who 
was  perfectly  au  fait  at  matters  of  this  sort,  and  resolved  to 
make  him  his  confidant  in  the  affair.  Under  the  advice  of  this 
Mentor,  Mr  Wamingham  purchased  a  very  beautiful  emerald 

ring,  which  he  sent  off  instantly  to  Miss ,  with  a  polite  note, 

saying  it  was  some  slight  acknowledgment  of  the  delight  with 
which  he  witnessed  her  exquisite  acting,  <fec.  &c  <fec.  This,  his 
friend  assured  him,  mmt  call  forth  an  answer  of  some  sort  or 
other,  which  would  lead  to  another — and  another — and  another 
— and  so  on.  He  was  right.  A  twopenny  post  letter  was  put 
into  Mr  Wamingham's  hands  the  next  morning  before  he  rose, 

which  was  from  Miss ,  elegantly  written,  and  thanked  him 

for  the  "  tasteful  present "  he  had  sent  her,  which  she  should, 
with  great  pleasure,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  gratifying  him 
by  wearing  in  public. 

There  never  yet  lived  an  actress,  I  verily  believe,  who  had 
fortitude  enough  to  refuse  a  present  of  jewellery ! 

What  was  to  be  done  next  he  did  not  exactly  know ;  but 
having  succeeded  at  last  in  opening  an  avenue  of  communication 
with  her,  and  induced  her  so  easily  to  lie  under  an  obligation 
to  him,  he  felt  convinced  that  his  way  was  now  clear.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  call  and  see  her  that  very  afternoon ;  but 
his  medical  friend,  seeing  the  state  of  feverish  excitement  in 
which  he  continued,  absolutely  interdicted  him  from  leaving  the 
house.  The  next  day  he  felt  considerably  better,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house.     He  could,  therefore,  find  no  other 

means  of  consoling  himself  than  writing  a  note  to  Miss , 

saying  he  had  "  something  important ''  to  communicate  to  her, 
and  begging  to  know  when  she  would  permit  him  to  wait 
upon  her  for  that  purpose.  What  does  the  reader  imagine  this 
pretext  of  "  something  important "  was  ]  To  ask  her  to  sit  for 
her  portrait  to  a  young  artist !  His  stratagem  succeeded ;  for 
he  received,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  a  polite  invitation  to 

breakfast  with  Miss on  the  next  Sunday  morning ;  with  a 

hint  that  he  might  expect  no  other  company,  and  that  Miss 

was  "curiou^  "  to  know  what  his  particular  business  with  her  was. 
Poor  Mr  Wamingham !  How  was  he  to  exist  in  the  interval  be- 
tween this  day  and  Sunday?    He  would  fain  have  annihilated  it. 

Sunday  morning  at  last  arrived  ;  and  about  nine  o'clock,  he 
sallied  from  his  hotel — the  first  time  he  had  left  it  for  several 
days — and  drove  to  the  house.  With  a  fluttering  heart  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  maid-servant  ushered  him  into  an 
elegant  apartment,  in  which  breakfast  was  laid.     An  elderly 
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lad  J,  8ome  female  relative  of  the  actress,  was  reading  a  news- 
paper at  the  breakfast  table  ;  and  Miss herself  was  seated 

at  the  piano,  practising  one  of  those  exquisite  songs  which  had 
been  listened  to  with  breathless  rapture  by  thousands.  She 
wore  an  elegant  morning  dress ;  and  though  her  infatuated 
visitor  had  come  prepared  to  see  her  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
divested  of  the  dazzling  complexion  she  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
her  pale  and  somewhat  sallow  features,  which  wore  a  pensive 
and  fatigued  expression,  served  to  rivet  the  chains  of  his  ad- 
miration still  stronger  with  the  feelings  of  sympathy.  Her 
beautiful  eyes  beamed  on  him  with  sweetness  and  affability; 
and  there  was  an  ease,  a  gentleness  in  her  manners,  and  a  soft 
animating  tone  in  her  voice,  which  filled  Mr  Wamingham  with 
emotions  of  indescribable  tenderness.  A  few  moments  beheld 
them  seated  at  the  breakfast  table  ;  and  when  Mr  Wamingham 
gazed  at  his  fair  hostess,  and  reflected  on  his  envied  contiguity 
to  one  whose  beauty  and  talents  were  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration — listened  to  her  lively  and  varied  conversation,  and 
perceived  a  faint  crimson  steal  for  an  instant  over  her  counte- 
nance, when  he  reminded  her  of  his  exclamation  at  the  theatre 
— he  felt  a  swelling  excitement,  which  would  barely  suffer  him 
to  preserve  an  exterior  calmness  of  demeanour.  He  felt,  as  he 
expressed  it — (for  he  has  often  recounted  these  scenes  to  me) — 
that  she  was  madden  in  fj  him  !  Of  course,  he  exerted  himself  in 
conversation  to  the  utmost ;  and  his  observations  on  almost 
every  topic  of  polite  literature  were  met  with  equal  spirit  and 
sprightliness  by  Miss .  He  found  her  fully  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  noblest  passages  from  Shakespeare  and  some  of 
the  older  English  dramatists,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  lay  en- 
thusiastic Mr  Wamingham  at  the  feet  of  any  woman.  He  was 
reciting  a  passionate  passage  from  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  to  which 
Miss was  listening  with  an  apparent  air  of  kindling  en- 
thusiasm, when  a  phaeton  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  an  im- 
petuous thundering  of  the  knocker  announced  the  arrival  of 
some  aristocratical  visitor.  The  elderly  lady  who  was  sitting 
with  them  started,  coloured,  and  exclaimed — "  Good  God  !  will 
you  receive  the  man  this  morning?" 

"  Oh,  it's  only  Lord !"  exckimed  Miss with  an  air 

of  indifference,  after  having  examined  the  equipage  through  the 
window-blinds,  **  and  1  won't  see  the  man — that's  flat.  He 
pesters  me  to  death,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Mr  Waming- 
ham, with  a  pretty  i)eevish  air.  It  had  its  effect  on  him.  What 
an  enviable  fellow  I  am,  to  be  received  when  Lords  are  refused ! 
thought  Mr  Wamingham. 
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**  Not  at  home  ! "  drawled  Miss coldly,  as  the  servant 

brought  in  Lord 's  card.     "  You  know  one  can't  see  every 

body,  Mr  Wamingham,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Oh,  Mr  Wam- 
ingham  ! — lud,  lud  !— don't  go  to  the  window  till  the  man's 
gone ! "  she  exclaimed ;  and  her  small  white  hand,  with  his 
emerald  ring  glistening  on  her  second  finger,  was  hurriedly  laid 
on  his  shoulder,  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  window.  Mr  Wam- 
ingham  declared  to  me  he  could  that  moment  have  settled  his 
whole  fortune  on  her  ! 

After  the  breakfast-things  were  removed,  she  sat  down,  at  his 
request,  to  the  piano  —  a  very  magnificent  present  from  the 

Duke  of ,  Mrs assured  him — and  sang  and  played 

whatever  he  asked.  She  played  a  certain  well-kno\^Ti  arch  air, 
with  the  most  bewitching  simplicity.  Mr  Wamingham  could 
only  look  his  feelings.  As  she  concluded  it,  and  was  dashing 
off  the  symphony  in  a  careless  but  rapid  and  brilliant  style,  Mrs 

,  the  lady  once  or  twice  before  mentioned,  left  the  room  ; 

and  Mr  Wamingham,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  suddenly 
sank  on  one  knee,  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting  by 

Misa ,  grasped  her  hand,  and  uttered  some  exclamation  of 

passionate  fondness.     Miss turned  to  him  a  moment,  with 

a  surprised  air,  her  large,  liquid,  blue  eyes,  almost  entirely  hid 
beneath  her  half-closed  Uds;  her  features  relaxed  into  a  co- 
quettish smile,  she  disengaged  her  hand,  and  went  on  playing 
and  singing — 

•*  He  sighs—*  Beauty  !  I  adore  thee, 
See  ine  fainting  thus  before  thee ; 
But  I  say— 
Fal.  lal,  kl,  hi !  Fal,  hil,  hil  hi ! 
Fal,  Ul,"  iic 

"  Fascinating,  angelic  woman  ! — glorious  creature  of  intellect 
and  beauty,  I  cannot  live  but  in  your  presence  !"  gasped  Mr 
Wamingham. 

"  O  Lord  !  what  an  actor  you  would  have  made,  Mr  Wam- 
ingham— indeed  you  would  !  Only  think  how  it  would  sound 
— *  RomeOy  Mr  Wamingham  /' — Lud,  lud  ! — the  man  would 

almost  persuade  me  that  he  was  in  eamest ! "  replied  Miss , 

with  the  most  enchanting  air,  and  ceased  playing.  Mr  Wam- 
ingham continued  addressing  her  in  the  most  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  indeed,  he  afterwards  told  me,  he  felt  "  as  though  his  wits 
were  slipping  from  him  every  instant." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on  the  stage,  Mr  Wamingham  1 "  inquired 

Miss ,  with  a  more  eamest  and  serious  air  than  she  had 

hitherto  manifested,  and  gazing  at  him  with  an  eye  which  ex- 
pressed real  admiration — -for  she  was  touched  by  the  winning, 
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,  and  pMsioiiate  eloqnenee  with  idiich  Mr  Wanting- 
ezpresBed  himself.  She  bad  hardly  uttered  the  wordsy 
when  a  loud  and  long  knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door.  Miss 
suddenly  started  from  the  piano,  tamed  pale,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  hurried  and  agitated  tone — *^  Lord,  lord,  what's  to 

be  done  i — Captain !  what  ever  can  have  brought  him  up 

to  town — oh !  my ** 

^*  Good  God !  madam,  what  can  possibly  alarm  you  in  this 
manner?*'   exclaimed  Mr  Wamingham,  with  a  surprised   air. 

^  What  on  earth  can  there  be  in  this  04)tain to  startle 

you  in  this  manner )  What  can  the  man  want  here,  if  his  pre- 
sence is  disagreeable  to  you  I  Pray,  madam,  give  him  the  same 
answer  you  gave  Lord ! " 

"  Oh,  Mr  Warn — dear,  dear  !  the  door  is  opened — what  trill 

become  of  me  if  Captain sees  you  here  ?     Ah  !  I  have  it 

— ^you  must — counti^-  manager — ^provincial  enga '*  hurriedly 

muttered  Miss ,  as  the  room  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman 

of  a  lofty  and  military  bearing,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout  and 
white  trousers,  with  a  slight  walking-cane  in  his  hand,  entered, 
and  without  observing  Mr  Wamingham,  who  at  the  moment 
happened  to  be  standing  rather  b^nd  the  door,  hurried  to- 
wards Miss y  exclaiming,  with  a  gay  and  fond  air,  ^  Ha, 

my  charming  De  Medici,  how  d'ye  do  i — Why,  whom  have  we 
here  /''he  inquired,  suddenly  breaking  off,  and  turning,  with  an 
astonished  air,  towards  Mr  Wamingham. 

''What  ])ossible  business   can  this  person  have  here,  Miss 

? "  inquired  the  Captain,  with  a  cold  and  angry  air,  letting 

fall  her  hand,  which  he  had  grasped  on  entering,  and  eyeing  Mr 
Wamingham  with  a  furious  scowL  Miss muttered  some- 
thing indistinctly  about  business — a  provincial  engagement — 
and  looked  appealingly  towards  Mr  Wamingham,  as  if  beseech- 
ing him  to  take  the  cue,  and  assume  the  character  of  a  country 
manager.  Mr  Wamingham,  however,  was  not  experienced 
enou^^h  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  take  the  hint 

"  My  good  sir — I  beg  pardon.  Captain^"  said  he,  buttoning 
his  coat,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  fury — 
**  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  t  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
this  insolent  bearing  towards  me  t  *' 

"  Good  God !  Do  you  know,  sir,  whom  you  are  speaking 
to  1 "  inquired  the  Captain,  with  an  air  of  wonder. 

"  I  care  as  little  as  I  know,  sir ;  but  this  I  know — I  shall 
give  you  to  understand,  tha^  whoever  you  are,  I  won't  be  bul- 
lief  I  by  you." 

'*  The  devil !  "  exclaimed  the  Captain  slowly,  as  if  he  hardly 
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comprehended  what  was  passing.     Miss y  pale  as  a  statue, 

and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  leaned  speechless  against  the 
comer  of  the  piano,  apparently  stupified  by  the  scene  that  was 
passing. 

"Oh,  by 1  this  will  never  do,"  at  length  exclaimed  the 

Captain,  as  he  rushed  up  to  Mr  Wamingham,  and  struck  him 
furiously  over  the  shoulders  with  his  cane.  He  was  going  to 
seize  Mr  Wamingham's  collar  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  further  chastisement,  when  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  who  was  a  very  muscular  man,  shook  him  off,  and  dashed 

his  right  hand  full  into  the  face  of  the  Captain.     Miss 

shrieked  for  assistance — while  the  Captain  put  himself  instantly 
into  attitude,  and,  being  a  flrst-rate  "  miller,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
before  Mr  Wamingham  could  prepare  himself  for  the  encounter, 
let  fall  a  sudden  shower  of  blows  about  Mr  Wamingham's  head 
and  breast,  that  fell  on  him  like  the  strokes  of  a  sledge-hammer. 
He  was,  of  course,  instantly  laid  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  recollected  nothing  further  till  he  found 

himself  lying  in  his  bed  at  the Hotel,  about  the  middle  of 

the  night,  faint  and  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  head  ban- 
daged, and  amid  all  the  demgremens  and  attendance  of  a  sick 
man's  chamber.  How  or  when  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
hotel  he  knew  not,  till  he  was  informed,  some  weeks  afterwards, 

that  Captain ,  having  leamed  his  residence  from  Miss , 

had  brought  him  in  his  carriage  in  a  state  of  stupor.  All  the 
circumstances  above  related  combined  to  throw  Mr  Wamingham 
into  a  fever,  which  increased  upon  him :  the  state  of  nervous 
excitement  in  which  he  had  lived  for  the  last  few  days  aggra- 
vated the  other  symptoms — and  delirium  deepened  into  down- 
right madness.  The  medical  man,  who  has  been  several  times 
before  mentioned  as  a  friendly  attendant  of  Mr  Wamingham, 
flnding  that  matters  grew  so  serious,  and  being  unwilling  any 
longer  to  bear  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  case,  advised  Mr 
Warningham's  friends,  who  had  been  summoned  from  a  distant 
county  to  his  bedside,  to  call  me  in  :  and  this  was  the  statu  quo 
of  affairs  when  I  paid  my  first  visit. 

On  entering  the  room  I  found  a  keeper  sitting  on  each  side 
of  the  bed  on  which  lay  Mr  Wamingham,  who  was  raving  fear- 
fully, gnashing  his  teeth,  and  imprecating  the  most  frightful 

curses  upon  Captam .     It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 

that  the  keepers  could  hold  him  down,  even  though  my  tmfor- 
tunate  patient  was  suffering  under  the  restraint  of  a  strait-waist- 
coat. His  countenance,  which,  I  think,  I  mentioned  was  na- 
turally very  expressive,  if  not  handsome,  exhibited  the  most 
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ghastly  contortions.  His  eyes  glared  into  every  comer  of  the 
room,  and  seemed  about  to  start  from  their  sockets.  After 
standing  for  some  moments  a  sifent  spectator  of  this  painful 
scene,  endeavouring  to  watch  the  current  of  his  malady,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  soothe  the  afBiction  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
standing  by  my  side  dreadfully  agitated,  I  ventured  to  approach 
nearer,  observing  him  almost  exhausted,  and  relapsing  into 
silence — undisturbed  but  by  heavy  and  stentorian  breathing. 
He  lay  with  his  face  buried  in  the  pillow  ;  and,  on  my  putting 
my  fingers  to  Ids  temples,  he  suddenly  turned  his  face  towards 
me.  *^  God  bless  me — Mr  Kean  ! "  said  he,  in  an  altered  tone 
— "  this  is  really  a  very  unexpected  honour  ! "  He  seemed 
embarrassed  at  seeing  me.  I  determined  to  humour  his  fancy 
— the  only  rational  method  of  dealing  with  such  patients.  I 
may  as  well  say,  in  passing,  that  some  persons  have  not  un- 
frequently  found  a  resemblance — faint  and  slight,  if  any  at  all 
— ^IwBtween  my  features  and  those  of  the  celebrated  tragedian, 
for  whom  I  was  on  the  present  occasion  mistaken. 

"  Oh  !  yours  are  terrible  eyes,  Mr  Kean— very,  very  terrible ! 
Where  did  you  get  them  ?  What  fiend  touched  them  with  such 
unnatural  lustre?  They  are  not  human — no,  no !  What  do  you 
think  I  have  often  fancied  they  resembled  ] " 

"  Really,  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  sir,"  I  replied,  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  Why,  one  of  the  damned  inmates  of  hell — glaring  through 
the  fiery  bars  of  his  prison,"  replied  Mr  Wamingham,  with  a 
shudder.     "  Is  not  that  a  ghastly  fancy  ] "  he  inquired. 

**  Tis  horrible  enough,  indeed,"  said  I,  determined  to  hu- 
mour him. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  roared  the  wretched  maniac, 
with  a  laugh  which  made  us  all  quake  round  his  bedside.  ''  I 
can  say  better  things  than  that,  though  it  is  good  !  It's  no- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  I  shall  talk  to-morrow  morning — 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! — for  I  am  going  down  to  hell,  to  learn  some  of  the 
fiends'  talk ;  and  when  1  come  back,  I'll  give  you  a  lesson,  Mr 
Kean,  shall  be  worth  two  thousand  a-year  to  you — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
— What  d'ye  say  to  that,  Othello  V*  He  paused,  and  continued 
mumbling  something  to  himself,  in  a  strangely  dififerent  tone  of 
voice  from  that  in  which  he  had  just  addressed  me. 

"  Mr  Kean,  Mr  Kean,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "  you're  the  veiy 
man  I  want ;  I  suppose  they  had  told  you  I  had  been  asking 
for  you,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  heard " 

"  Very  good — 'twas  civil  of  them ;  but,  now  you  are  here, 
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just  shade  those  basilisk  eyes  of  yours,  for  they  blight  my  soul 
within  me."  I  did  as  he  directed.  "  Now,  Fll  teU  you  what 
I've  been  thinking — I've  got  a  tragedy  ready,  very  nearly  at 
least,  and  there's  a  magnificent  character  for  you  in  it — expressly 
written  for  you — a  compound  of  Kichard,  Shylock,  and  Sir 
Giles — your  masterpiece — a  sort  of  quartum  quiddam — eh — 
you  hear  me,  Mr  Kean  ? '' 

"  Ay,  and  mark  thee,  too,  Hal ! "  I  replied,  thinking  a  quo- 
tation from  his  favourite  Shakespeare  would  soothe  and  flatter 
his  inflamed  fancy. 

"  Ah — aptly  quoted — happy,  happy  !  By  the  way,  talking 
of  that,  I  don't  at  all  admire  your  personation  of  Hamlet 
— I  don't,  Mr  Kean,  I  don't.  "Ks  utterly  misconceived — 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end — it  is  really.  You  see  what  an 
independent,  straightforward  critic  I  am — ha,  ha,  ha!" — ac- 
companying the  words  with  a  laugb,  if  not  as  loud,  as  fearful, 
as  his  former  ones.     I  told  him  I  bowed  to  his  judgment. 

"Good,"  he  answered  ;  "genius  should  always  be  candid. 
Macready  has  a  single  whisper,  when  he  inquires,  */«  it  the 
King  f '  which  is  worth  all  your  fiendish  mutterings  and  gasp- 
ings — ha,  ha  !  *  Does  the  galled  jade  wince  ?  Her  withers  are 
unwrung  * — Mr  Kean,  how  absurd  you  are,  ill-mannered — par- 
don me  for  saying  it — for  interrupting  me,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause ;  adding,  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  W?iat  was  it  I  was  talking 
about  when  you  interrupted  me  ] " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  tragedy  1 " — (I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to 
interrupt  him.)  ^ 

"  Ha — the  tragedy. 

*  The  play,  the  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  King.' 

Ah — the  tragedy  was  it  I  was  mentioning?  Rem  acu—acu 
tetigisti — that's  Latin,  Mr  Kean  !  Did  you  ever  learn  Latin 
and  Greek,  eh  % " — I  told  him  I  had  studied  them  a  little. 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  interrupting  me  thus  unmannerly  1 
— Mr  Kean,  I  won't  stand  it.  Once  more — what  was  it  I  was 
talking  about  a  few  minutes  ago?"  He  had  again  let  slip  the 
thread  of  his  thoughts.  "  A  digression,  this,  Mr  Kean  ;  I  must 
be  mad — indeed  I  must !"  he  continued,  with  a  shudder  and  a 
look  of  sudden  sanity — "I  must  be  mad,  and  1  can't  help 
thinking  what  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  Shake- 
speare shows  when  he  makes  memory  the  test  of  sanity — a  vast 
depth  of  philosophy  in  it,  eh  1  D'ye  recollect  the  passage — eh, 
Kean  1"     I  said  I  certainly  could  not  call  it  to  mind. 

"  Then  it's  infamous ! — a  shame  and  disgrace  to  you.     It's 
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quite  trae  what  people  say  of  you — you  are  a  mere  tragedy  hack ! 
Why  won't  you  try  to  get  out  of  that  mill-horse  round  of  your 
hackneyed  characters  ?  Excuse  me;  you  know  I  am  a  vast  ad- 
mirer of  yours,  but  an  honest  one  ! — Curse  me,"  after  a  sudden 
pause,  adding,  with  a  bewildered  and  angry  air,  *'  what  was  it  I 
was  going  to  say] — I've  lost  it  again! — oh,  a  passage  from 

Shakespeare — memory  test  of  Ah,  now  we  have  him! 

'Tis  this  :  mark  and  remember  it  I — 'tis  in  *  King  Lear ' — 

'  Bring  me  to  the  teat. 
And  I  the  matter  tri//  re-vord,  which  inadnea 
Would  gambol  from.' 

Profoundly  true — isn't  it,  Kean  1 " — Of  course,  I  acquiesced. 

'^  Ah,"  he  resumed,  with  a  pleased  smile,  '^  nobody  now  can 
write  like  that  except  myself — Go  it,  Hany — ha,  ha,  ha ! — Who 
— 00 — o  ! "  uttering  the  strangest  kind  of  revolting  cry  I  ever 
heard.  "  Oh  dear,  dear  me,  what  was  it  I  was  saying  1  The 
thought  keeps  slipping  from  me  like  a  lithe  eel ;  I  can't  hold  it. 
Eels,  by  the  way,  are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  water-snake — 'tia 
brutal  to  eat  them  !  What  made  me  name  eels,  Mr  Kean  1"  I 
reminded  him.  "Ah,  there  mtufthe  a  screw  loose — something 
wrong  //e7Y,"  shaking  his  head;  "it's  all  upside  down — ha! 
what  was  it  now  1 "  I  once  more  recalled  it  to  his  mind,  for  1 
saw  he  was  fretting  liimself  with  vexation  at  being  unable  to  take 
up  the  chain  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Ah  ! — well  now,  once  more — I  said  I'd  a  character  for  you 
— good ;  do  it  justice — or,  by  my  life,  I'll  hiss  you  like  a  huge 
boa  coiled  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  I  There's  a  thought  for  you, 
by  the  way  ! — Stay — I'm  losing  the  thought  again — ^hold  it — 
hold  it." 

"Thetmgedy,  sir " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure :  I've  another  character  for  Miss ^"  (naming 

the  actress  before  mentioned) — "magnificent  queen  of  beauty — 
nightingale  of  song — radiant — peerless — Ah,  lady,  look  on  me ! 
look  on  me ! " — and  he  suddenly  burst  into  one  of  the  most  tiger- 
like howls  I  could  conceive  capable  of  being  uttered  by  a  human 
being.  It  must  have  been  heard  in  the  street  and  market  with- 
out We  who  were  round  him  stood  listening,  chilled  with  horror. 
When  he  had  ceased,  I  said,  in  a  soothing  whisper,  **  Compose 
yourself,  Mr  Wamingham — ^you'll  see  her  by-and-by."  He  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  uttered  as  shocking  a  yell  as  before. 

"Avaunt!  Out  on  ye!  scoundrels! — ^fiends!"  he  shouted, 
struggling  with  the  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  hold  him 
down.  **  Are  you  come  to  miu^er  me  ?  Ha — a — a — a ! "  and  he 
fell  back  as  though  he  was  in  the  act  of  being  choked  or  throttled. 
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"  Where — where  is  tho  fiend  who  struck  me  1 "  he  groaned, 
in  a  fiercer  under-tone ;  ''  and  in  her  presence,  too ;  and  she 
stood  by  looking  on — cruel,  beautiful,  deceitful  woman  !  Did 
she  turn  pale  and  tremble  1  Will  not  I  have  his  blood — blood 
— blood?"  and  he  clutched  his  fists  with  a  savage  and  murder- 
ous force.  "  Ah !  you  around  me  say,  does  not  blood  cleanse 
the  deepest,  foulest  stain — or  hide  it  1  Pour  it  on,  warm  and 
reeking — ^a  crimson  flood — and  never  trust  me  if  it  does  not 
wash  out  insult  for  ever  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  let  me  loose  !  let 
me  loose  !  Let  me  but  cast  my  eyes  on  the  insolent  ruffian — 
the  brutal  bully — let  me  but  lay  hands  on  him  !'*  and  he  drew 
in  his  breath,  with  a  long,  fierce,  and  deep  respiration.  "  Will 
I  not  shake  him  out  of  his  military  trappings  and  fooleries? 
Ha,  devils  !  unhand  me.  I  say,  unhand  me,  and  let  me  loose 
on  this  Captain ! " 

In  this  strain  the  unhappy  young  man  continued  raving  for 
about  ten  minutes  longer,  till  he  utterly  exhausted  himself.  The 
paroxysm  was  over  for  the  present.  The  keepers,  aware  of  this 
(for,  of  course,  they  were  accustomed  to  such  fearful  scenes  as 
these,  and  preserved  the  most  cool  and  matter-of-fact  demeanour 
conceivable),  relaxed  their  hold.  Mr  Warningham  lay  perfectly 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  breathing  slow  and  heavily, 
while  the  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore.  His  pulse  and 
other  symptoms  showed  me  that  a  few  more  similar  paroxysms 
would  destroy  him;  and  that,  consequently,  the  most  active 
remedies  must  be  had  recourse  to  immediately.  I  therefore 
directed  what  was  to  be  done — his  head  to  be  shaved — that  he 
should  be  bled  copiously — kept  perfectly  cool  and  tranquil — and 
prescribed  such  medicines  as  I  conceived  most  calculated  to  effect 

this  object.     On  my  way  down -stairs,  I  encountered  Mr , 

the  proprietor  or  landlord  of  the  hotel,  who,  with  a  very  agitated 
air,  told  me,  he  must  insist  on  having  Mr  Warningham  removed 
immediately  from  the  hotel ;  for  that  his  ravings  disturbed  and 
agitated  everybody  in  the  place,  and  had  been  loudly  complained 
of.  Seeing  the  reasonableness  of  this,  my  patient  was,  with  my 
sanction,  conveyed  that  evening  to  airy  and  genteel  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  acyoining  streets.  The  three  or  four  following  visits 
I  paid  him,  presented  scenes  little  varying  from  the  one  I  have 
above  been  attempting  to  describe.  They  gradually,  however, 
abated  in  violence. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  extravagance  or  exaggeration,  if  I  pro- 
test, that  there  was  sometimes  a  vein  of  sublimity  in  his  ravings. 
He  really  said  some  of  the  veiy  finest  things  I  ever  heard.  This 
need  not  occasion  wonder,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  ^  out  of  the  fol- 
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neas  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;**  and  Mr  Waming^iam's 
naturally  poweifol  mind  was  filled  with  accnmnlated  stores, 
acquired  from  almost  every  region  of  literature.  His  fancy  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Germanism — with.  diaUerie — and  some  of 
his  ghof^tIy  images  used  to  haunt  and  creep  after  me,  like  spirits, 
gibbering  and  chattering  the  expressions  with  which  the  fn^miai* 
had  conjured  them  into  being. 

To  me,  nijthing  Lf  so  affecting — so  terrible — so  humiliating,  as 
to  see  a  powerful  intellect,  like  that  of  Mr  Wamingham,  the  piey 
of  insanity,  exhibiting  glimpses  of  greatness  and  beauty,  amid 
all  the  chaotic  gloom  and  havoc  of  madness ;  reminding  *  one  of 
the  mighty  fragments  of  some  dilapidated  structure  of  Greece  or 
Home,  mouldering  apart  from  one  another,  stiU  displaying  the 
exquisite  moulding  and  chiselling  of  the  arUst,  and  enhancing 
the  beholder *s  regret  that  so  glorious  a  fabric  should  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  time.  Insanity,  indeed,  makes 
the  most  fearful  inroads  on  an  intellect  distinguished  by  its 
uctivitij ;  and  the  dame  is  fed  rapidly  by  the  fuel  afforded  from 
an  excitable  and  \'igorous  fancy.  A  tremendous  responsibility 
is  incurred,  in  such  cases,  by  the  medical  attendants.  Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  the  only  successful  way  of  deal- 
ing with  such  patients  as  Mr  Wamingham,  is  chiming  in  readily 
with  their  various  fancies,  -siithout  seeming  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree shocked  or  alarmed  by  the  most  monstrous  extravagances. 
The  patient  must  never  be  startled  by  any  appearance  of  surprise 
or  apprehension  from  those  around  him — never  irritated  by 
contradiction,  or  indications  of  impatience.  Should  this  be  done 
by  some  inexperienced  attendant,  the  mischief  may  prove  irreme- 
diable by  any  subsequent  treatment ;  the  flame  will  blaze  out 
with  a  fury  which  will  consume  instantly  every  vestige  of  in- 
tellectual structure,  leaving  the  body  —  the  shell — the  bare, 
blackened  walls  alone, 

••  A  sooff,  a  Jest,  a  bywonl  through  the  world" 

Let  the  patient  have  sea-room ;  allow  him  to  dash  about  for  a 
while  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  disordered  faculties; 
while  all  that  is  necessary  from  those  around  is  to  watch  the 
critical  moment,  and  pour  the  oil  of  soothing  acquiescence  on 
the  foaming  waters.  Depend  upon  it,  the  uproar  will  subside 
when  tl;e  winds  of  opposition  cease. — To  return,  however,  to  Mr 
Wamingham.  The  incubus  which  had  brooded  over  his  intellects 
for  more  than  a  week  at  length  disappeared,  leaving  its  victim 

*  Two  newBpapera  hare  chai^  the  writer  with  borrowing  thia  image  ftom  Dr 
Hallam'i  '  Treatise  on  Insanitj.'  If  that  aathor  ha$  a  aimllar  thought,  the  coinoideiioe 
la  poreljr  accidental ;  for  I  luvtr  taw  hit  \wtk  in  mj  lift. 
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trembling  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  In  troth,  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  seeing  a  patient  whose  energies,  both  physical  and 
mental,  were  so  dreadfully  shattered.  He  had  lost  almost  all 
muscular  power.  He  could  not  raise  his  hand  to  his  head,  alter 
his  position  in  the  bed,  or  even  masticate  his  food.  For  several 
days,  it  could  barely  be  said  that  he  existed.  He  could  utter 
nothing  more  than  an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  and  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  His  sister, 
a  young  and  very  interesting  woman,  had  flown  to  his  bedside 
immediately  the  family  were  acquainted  with  his  illness,  and  had 
continued  ever  since  in  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on  him,  till 
she  herself  seemed  almost  worn  out  How  I  loved  her  for  her 
pallid,  exhausted,  anxious,  yet  affectionate  looks!  Had  not 
this  illness  intervened,  she  would  have  been  before  this  time 
married  to  a  rising  young  man  at  the  Bar;  yet  her  devoted 
sisterly  sympathies  attached  her  to  her  brother^s  bedside  without 
repining,  and  she  would  never  think  of  leaving  him.  Her  feel- 
ings may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  she  was  in  a  great 
measure  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  her  brother^s  sudden  illness ; 
and  it  was  her  painful  duty  to  sit  and  listen  to  many  unconscious 
disclosures  of  the  most  afflicting  nature.  This  latter  circumstance 
furnished  the  first  source  df  uneasiness  to  Mr  Warningham,  on 
recovering  the  exercise  of  his  rational  faculties.  He  was  ex- 
cessively agitated  at  the  idea  of  his  having  alluded  to  and  de- 
scribed the  dissipated  and  profligate  scenes  of  his  college  life ; 
and  when  he  had  once  compelled  me  to  acknowledge  tiiiat  his 
sister  and  other  relations  were  apprised  of  the  events  which  led 
to  his  illness,  he  sank  into  moody  silence  for  some  time,  evidently 
scourging  himself  with  the  heaviest  self-reproaches,  and  presently 
excl^med — "  Well,  doctor,  thus  you  see  has 

*  E\*en-handed  justice 
Compelled  the  poisoned  chalice  to  ray  lips ' — 

and  I  have  drunk  the  foul  draught  to  the  dregs.  Yet,  though 
I  would  at  this  moment  lay  down  half  my  fortime  to  blot  from 
their  memories  what  they  must  have  heard  me  utter,  I  shall  ^ 
submit  in  silence — I  have  richly  earned  it !  I  now,  however, 
bid  farewell  to  debauchery — profligacy — dissipation,  for  ever.*' 
I  interrupted  him  by  saying,  I  was  not  aware,  nor  were  his  rela- 
tives, that  he  had  been  publicly  distinguished  as  a  debauchee. 
"Why,  doctor,"  he  replied,  "possibly  not — there  may  be  others 
who  have  exposed  themselves  more  absurdly  than  I  have — ^who 
have  drunk  and  raked  more — ^but  mine  has  been  the  viler  pro- 
fligacy of  the  heart — the  dissipation  of  the  feelings.  But  it  shall 
cease !     Grod  knows  I  never  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  though  it  has 
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occasioned  me  a  delirious  sort  of  excitement,  which  has  at  length 
nearly  destroyed  me.  I  have  clambered  oat  of  the  scorchuig 
crater  of  Etna,  scathed,  but  not  consumed.  I  will  now  descend 
into  the  tranquil  vales  of  virtue,  and  never,  never  leave  them !" 
He  wept — for  he  had  not  yet  recovered  the  tone  or  mastery  of 
his  feelings.  These  salutary  thoughts  led  to  a  permanent  refor- 
mation ;  Ms  illness,  in  short,  had  produced  its  effect.  One  other 
thing  there  was  which  yet  occasioned  him  disquietude  and  un- 
certainty ;  he  said  he  felt  bound  to  seek  the  usual  "  satisfaction  " 

from  Captain !     I  and  all  around  him,*  to  whom  he  hinted 

it,  scouted  the  idea;  and  he  himself  relinquished  it  on  hearing 

that  Captain had  called  often  during  his  illness,  and  left 

many  cards,  with  the  most  anxious  inquiries  after  his  health, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  had  a  private  interview  with  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  when  he  apologised,  in  the  most  prompt  and  handsome 
manner,  for  his  violent  conduct,  and  expressed  the  liveliest 
regrets  at  the  serious  consequences  with  which  it  had  been 
attended. 

Mr  Wamingham,  to  conclude,  recovered  but  slowly ;  and  as 
soon  as  his  weakness  would  admit  of  the  journey,  removed  to  the 

family  house  in shire ;  from  thence  he  went  to  the  sea-side, 

and  stayed  there  till  the  close  of  the  autumn,  reading  philosophy 
and  some  of  the  leading  writers  on  morals.  He  was  married  in 
October,  and  set  off  for  the  Continent  in  the  spring.  His  con- 
stitution, however,  had  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered ;  and,  two  years  after,  Mr  Wamingham  died  of  a  decline 
at  Genoa. 


CHAPTEE   VIII 

THE  BBOKEN   HEAKT. 

There  was  a  large  and  gay  party  assembled  one  evening,  in  the 
memorable  month  of  June  1815,  at  a  house  in  the  remote  western 
suburbs  of  London.  Throngs  of  handsome  and  well-dressed 
women — a  large  retinue  of  the  leading  men  about  town — the 
dazzling  light  of  chandeliers  blazing  like  three  suns  overhead 
— the  charms  of  music  and  dancing — ^together  with  that  tone  of 
excitement  then  pervading  society  at  large,  owing  to  our  success- 
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fol  Continental  campaigns,  which  maddened  England  with  almost 
daily  annunciations  of  victory — all  these  circumstances,  I  say, 
combined  to  supply  spirit  to  every  party.  In  fact,  England 
was  almost  turned  upside  down  with  universal  feting !     Mrs 

y  the  lady  whose  party  I  have  just  been  mentioning,  was  in 

ecstasy  at  the  edat  with  which  the  whole  was  going  off,  and 
charmed  with  the  buoyant  animation  with  which  all  seemed  in- 
clined to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  evening's  amusement.  A 
young  lady  of  some  personal  attractions,  most  amiable  manners, 
and  great  accomplishments — particularly  musical — had  been  re- 
peatedly solicited  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  the  company  with  the  sweet  Scottish  air,  *  The  Banks 
of  Allan  Water.'  For  a  long  time,  however,  she  steadfastly  re- 
sisted their  importunities,  on  the  plea  of  low  spirits.  There  was 
evidently  an  air  of  deep  pensiveness,  if  not  melancholy,  about  her, 
which  ought  to  have  corroborated  the  truth  of  the  plea  she  urged. 
She  did  not  seem  to  gather  excitement  with  the  rest ;  and  rather 
endured,  than  shared,  the  gaieties  of  the  evening.  Of  course,  the 
young  folks  around  her  of  her  own  sex  whispered  their  suspicions 
that  she  was  in  love ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  well  known  by 

several  present  that  Miss was  engaged  to  a  young  officer 

who  had  earned  considerable  distinction  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  to  whom  she  was  to  be  united  on  his  return  from  the 
Continent.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  wondered  at,  that  a  thought 
of  the  various  casualties  to  which  a  soldier's  life  is  exposed — 
especially  a  bold  and  brave  young  soldier,  such  as  her  intended 
had  proved  himself — and  the  possibility,  if  not  probability,  that 
he  might,  alas !  never 

"  Return  to  claim  his  bloshing  bride," 

but  be  left  behind  among  the  glorious  throng  of  the  fallen,  suflficed 
to  overcast  her  mind  with  gloomy  anxieties  and  apprehensions. 
It  was,  indeed,  owing  solely  to  the  affectionate  importunities  of 
her  relatives,  that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  be  seen  in  society  at 
all.  Had  her  own  inclinations  been  consulted,  she  would  have 
sought  solitude,  where  she  might,  with  weeping  and  trembling, 
commend  her  hopes  to  the  hands  of  Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret," 
and  "  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  "  of  battle.  As,  however. 
Miss 's  rich  contralto  voice,  and  skilful  powers  of  accompani- 
ment, were  much  talked  of,  the  company  would  listen  to  no 
excuses  or  apologies;  so  the  poor  girl  was  absolutely  baited  into 
sitting  down  to  the  piano,  when  she  ran  over  a  few  melancholy 
chords  with  an  air  of  reluctance  and  displacency.  Her  sympathies 
were  soon  excited  by  the  fine  tones — the  tumultuous  melody — 
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of  the  keys  she  touched ;  and  she  presently  strack  into  the  soft 
and  soothing  symphony  of  *  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water.'  The 
breathless  sUence  of  the  bystanders — ^for  nearly  all  the  company 
had  thronged  around — ^was  at  length  broken  by  her  voice,  steal- 
ing  "  like  faint  blue  gushing  streams  "  on  the  delighted  ears  of 
her  auditors,  as  she  commenced  singing  that  exquisite  little 
ballad,  with  the  most  touching  pathos  and  simplicity.  She  had 
just  commenced  the  verse, 

*'  For  his  bride,  a  toldier  soaght  her. 
And  a  winning  tongue  bud  he !  ** 

when,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  around  her,  she  suddenly 
ceased  playing  and  singing,  without  removing  her  hands  from 
the  instrument,  and  gazed  steadfastly  forward  with  a  vacant  air, 
while  the  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  left  them  pale  as 
the  lily.  She  continued  thus  for  some  moments,  to  the  alarm 
and  astonishment  of  the  company — motionless,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  any  one's  presence.  Her  elder  sister,  much 
agitated,  stepped  towards  her,  placed  her  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
endeavoured  gently  to  rouse  her,  and  said  hurriedly,  "Anne, 

Anne !  what  is  the  matter  ] "      Miss made  no  answer ; 

but  a  few  moments  after,  without  moving  her  eyes,  suddenly 
burst  into  a  piercing  shriek  !    Consternation  seized  all  present 
"  Sister — sister ! — Dear  Anne,  are  you  ill  T*  again  inquired 
her  trembling  sister,  endeavouring  to  rouse  her,  but  in  vain. 

MLss did  not  seem  either  to  see  or  hear  her.     Her  eyes 

still  gazed  fixedly  forward,  till  they  seemed  gradually  to  expand, 
as  it  were,  with  an  expression  of  glassy  horror.  All  present 
seemed  utterly  confounded,  and  afraid  to  interfere  with  her. 
Whispers  were  heard,  "  She's  ill — in  a  fit — run  for  some  water ! 
Gk>od  God ! — How  strange  I — What  a  piercing  shriek !  " — &c, 

&c.     At  length  Miss 's  lips  moved.     She  began  to  mutter 

inaudibly ;  but  by-and-by  those  immediately  near  her  could  dis- 
tinguish the  words,  **  There ! — there  they  are — with  their  lan- 
terns. Oh !  they  are  looking  out  for  the  de — a — d  ! — They 
turn  over  the  heaps.  Ah ! — now — no; — ^that  little  hill  of  slain 
— see,  see ! — they  are  turning  them  over  one  by  one — There  ! 
— THERE  HE  IS  !  —  Oh  !  horror  !  horror  !  horror  !  —  right 
THROUGH  THE  HEART  !  "  and,  with  a  long  shuddering  groan,  she 
fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  horror-struck  sister.  Of 
course,  all  were  in  confusion  and  dismay — not  a  face  present 
but  was  blanched  with  agitation  and  affright,  on  hearing  the 
extraordinary  words  she  uttered.  With  due  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling,  all  those  whose  carriages  had  happened  to  have 
already  arrived,  instantly  took  their  departure,  to  prevent  their 
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presence  embarrassing  or  interfering  with  the  family,  who  were 
already  sufficiently  bewildered.  The  room  was  soon  thinned  of 
all,  except  those  who  were  immediately  engaged  in  rendering 
their  services  to  the  young  lady ;  and  a  servant  was  instantly 
despatched  with  a  horse,  for  me.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  her 
in  bed  (still  at  the  house  where  the  party  was  given,  which  was 
that  of  the  young  lady's  sister-in-law).  She  had  fallen  into  a 
succession  of  swoons  ever  since  she  had  been  carried  up  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  perfectly  senseless  when  I  entered  the 
bedchamber  where  she  lay.  She  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  since 
uttering  the  singular  words  just  related  ;  and  her  whole  frame 
was  cold  and  rigid — in  fact,  she  seemed  to  have  received  some 
strange  shock,  which  had  altogether  paralysed  her.  By  the  use, 
however,  of  strong  stimulants,  we  succeeded  in  at  length  restor- 
ing her  to  something  like  consciousness  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  for  her,  judging  from  the  event,  never  to  have 
woke  again  from  f orgetfulness.  She  opened  her  eyes  under  the 
influence  of  the  searching  stimulants  we  applied,  and  stared 
vacantly  for  an  instant  on  those  standing  round  her  bedside. 
Her  countenance,  of  an  ashy  hue,  was  damp  with  clammy  per- 
spiration, and  she  lay  perfectly  motionless,  except  when  her  frame 
undulated  with  long  deep-drawn  sighs. 

"  Oh,  wretched,  wretched,  wretched  girl !  "  she  murmured  at 
length,  "why  have  I  lived  till  now]  Why  did  you  not  suffer 
me  to  expire  1  He  called  me  to  join  him — I  was  going — and 
you  will  not  let  me — but  I  must  go — yes,  yes  !  " 

"Anne — dearest ! — why  do  you  talk  so  1  Charles  is  not  gone 
— he  will  return  soon — he  will  indeed,"  sobbed  her  sister. 

"  Oh,  never,  never !  You  could  not  see  what  1  saw,  Jane" — 
she  shuddered — "Oh,  it  was  frightful!  How  they  tumbled 
about  the  heaps  of  the  dead  ! — how  they  stripped — oh,  horror, 
horror ! " 

"  My  dear  Miss ,  you  are  dreaming — raving — indeed  you 

are,"  said  I,  holding  her  hand  in  mine.  "Come,  come,  you 
must  not  give  way  to  such  gloomy,  such  nervous  fancies — 
you  must  not  indeed.  You  are  frightening  your  friends  to  no 
purpose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  replied,  looking  me  suddenly  full 
in  the  face.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  true !  Ah  me !  Charles  is  dead  I 
—  I  know  it  —  I  saw  him!     Shot  right  through  the  heart! 

They  were  stripping  him,  when "  and,  heaving  three  or  four 

short  convulsive  sobs,  she  again  swooned.     Mrs ,  the  lady 

of  the  house  (the  sister-in-law  of  Miss ^  as  I  think  I  have 

mentioned),  could  endure  the  distressing  scene  no  longer,  and 
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was  carried  out  of  the  room,  fainting,  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. With  great  difficulty  we  suc<^eded  in  restoring  Miss 
once  more  to  consciousness  ;  but  the  frequency  and  dura- 
tion of  her  relapses  began  seriously  to  alarm  me.  The  spirit, 
being  brought  so  often  to  the  brink,  might  at  last  suddenly  flit 
off  into  eternity  without  any  one's  being  aware  of  it.  I,  of 
course,  did  all  that  my  professional  knowledge  and  experience 
suggested;  and,  after  expressing  my  readiness  to  remain  all 
night  in  ihe  house,  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  alteration  in 

Mijss for  the  worse,  I  took  my  departure,  promising  to  call 

very  early  in  the  morning.  Before  leaving,  Mr had  ac- 
quainted me  with  all  the  particulars  above  related ;  and,  as  I 
rode  home,  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  liveliest  curiosity, 
mingled  with  the  most  intense  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
sufferer,  to  see  whether  the  corroborating  event  would  stamp 
the  present  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  occurrences,  which 
occasionally  **  come  o'er  us  like  a  summer  cloud,"  astonishing 
and  perplexing  every  one. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  again  at  Miss 

^"s  bedside.     She  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  in 

which  I  had  left  her  the  preceding  evening — only  feebler,  and 
almost  continually  stupified.  She  seemed,  as  it  were,  stunned 
with  some  severe  but  invisible  stroke.  She  said  scarcely  anything, 
but  often  uttered  a  low,  moaning,  indistinct  sound,  and  whis- 
pered, at  intervals,  "Yes — shortly,  Charles,  shortly — to-morrow." 
There  was  no  rousing  her  by  conversation  ;  she  noticed  no  one, 
and  would  answer  no  questions.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
caUing  in  additional  medical  assistance ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
met  two  eminent  brother  physicians  in  consultation  at  her  bed- 
side. We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  sinking  rapidly, 
and  that,  unless  some  miracle  iuter\'ened  to  restore  her  energies, 
she  would  continue  with  us  but  a  very  little  longer.  After  my 
brother  physicians  had  left,  I  returned  to  the  sick-chamber,  and 

sat  by  Miss ^"s  bedside  for  more  than  an  hour.     My  feelings 

were  much  agitated  at  witnessing  her  singular  and  affecting 
situation.  There  was  such  a  sweet  and  sorrowful  expression 
about  her  pallid  features,  deepening,  occasionally,  into  such 
hopelessness  of  heart-broken  anguish,  as  no  one  could  contem- 
plate without  deep  emotion.  There  was,  besides,  something 
mysterious  and  awing — something  of  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
second -sujht — in  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned  her 
illness. 

"  Gone — ^gone  !  "  she  murmured,  with  closed  eyes,  while  I 
was  sitting  and  gazing  in  silence  on  her  ;  "  gone — and  in  gloiy ! 
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I  shall  see  the  young  conqueror — I  shall !  How  he  will  love 
me !  Ah !  I  recollect,"  she  continued,  after  a  long  interval,  "  it 
was  '  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water '  those  cruel  people  made  me 
sing — and  my  heart  breaking  the  while ! — What  was  the  verse 
I  was  singing  when  I  saw" — ^she  shuddered — "  oh ! — this — 

*  For  his  bride,  a  soldier  sought  her, 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he— 
On  Uie  banks  uf  Allan  Water 

None  so  gay  as  she  ! 
But  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her. 

And  the  soldier— false  was  he — ' 

Oh,  no,  no,  never — Charles — my  poor  murdered  Charles — 
never !"  she  groaned ;  and  spoke  no  more  that  night.  She  con- 
tinued utterly  deaf  to  all  that  was  said  in  the  way  of  sympathy 
or  remonstrance ;  and,  if  her  lips  moved  at  all,  it  was  only  to 
utter  faintly  some  such  words  as  "  Oh,  let  me — let  me  leave  in 
peace !  "  During  the  two  next  days  she  continued  drooping 
rapidly.  The  only  circumstance  about  her  demeanour  particu- 
larly noticed,  was,  that  she  once  moved  her  hands  for  a  moment 
over  the  counterpane,  as  though  she  were  playing  the  piano — a 
sudden  flush  overspread  her  features — her  eyes  stared,  as  though 
she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  some  phantom  or  other, 
and  she  gasped,  "  There,  there  !  " — after  which  she  relapsed  into 
her  former  state  of  stupor. 

Now,  will  it  be  credited  that,  on  the  fourth  morning  of  Miss 

's  illness,  a  letter  was  received  from  Paris  by  her  family, 

with  a  black  seal,  and  franked  by  the  noble  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  Charles had  served,  conmiunicating  the 

melancholy  intelligence  that  the  young  captain  had  fallen  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  for,  while  in  the  act 
of  charging  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  a  French  cavalry  officer  shot 
him  with  his  pistol  right  through  the  heart !  The  whole  family, 
with  all  their  acquaintance,  were  unutterably  shocked  at  the  news, 
and  almost  petrified  with  amazement  at  the  strange  corrobora- 
tion of  Miss *s  prediction.     How  to  communicate  it  to  the 

poor  sufferer  was  now  a  serious  question  ;  or  whether  to  com- 
municate it  at  all  at  present  The  family,  at  last,  considering 
that  it  would  be  unjustifiable  in  them  any  longer  to  withhold  the 
intelligence,  intrusted  the  painful  duty  to  me.  I  therefore  re- 
paired to  her  bedside  alone,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  letter  had  been  received  :  that  evening  was  the  last  of  her 
life !  I  sat  down  in  my  usual  place  beside  her,  and  her  pulse, 
countenance,  breathing,  cold  extremities,  together  with  the  fact 
that  she  had  taken  no  nourishment  whatever  since  she  had  been 
laid  on  her  bed,  convinced  me  that  the  poor  girl's  sufferings 
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were  soon  to  terminate.  I  was  at  a  loss,  for  a  length  of  time, 
how  to  break  the  oppressive  silence.  Observing,  however,  her 
fading  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I  determined,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
to  attract  them  to  the  fatal  letter  which  I  then  held  in  my  hand. 
After  a  while  she  observed  it ;  her  eye  suddenly  settled  on  the 
ample  coroneted  seal,  and  the  sight  operated  something  like  an 
electric  shock.  She  seemed  struggling  to  speak,  but  in  vain«  I 
now  wished  to  Heaven  I  had  never  agreed  to  undertake  the 
duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon  mc.  I  opened  the  letter, 
and,  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  said,  in  as  soothing  tones  as 
my  agitation  could  command — "  My  dear  girl — now,  don't  be 
alarmed,  or  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you." — 
She  trembled,  and  her  sensibilities  seemed  suddenly  restored ; 
for  her  eye  assumed  an  expression  of  alarmed  intelligence,  and 
her  lips  moved  about  like  those  of  a  person  who  feels  them 
parched  with  agitation,  and  endeavours  to  moisten  them.  "  This 
letter  has  been  received  to-day  from  Paris,"  1  continued :  "  it  is 

from  Colonel  y  and  brings  word — that — that — that" — ^I 

felt  suddenly  choked,  and  could  not  bring  out  the  words. 

"  That  my  Charles  is  dead — I  know  it     Did  1  not  tell  you 

so  1 "  said  Miss ,  interrupting  me,  with  as  clear  and  distinct 

a  tone  of  voice  as  she  ever  had  in  her  life.  I  felt  confounded. 
Had  the  unexpected  operation  of  the  news  I  brought  been  able 
to  dissolve  the  spell  which  had  withered  her  mental  eneigies, 
and  afford  promise  of  her  restoration  to  health  ? 

Has  the  reader  ever  watched  a  candle,  which  is  flickering  and 
expiring  in  its  socket,  suddenly  shoot  up  into  an  instantaneous 
brilliance,  and  then  be  utterly  extinguished  ?     I  soon  saw  it  was 

thus  with  poor  Miss ,     All  the  expiring  energies  of  her 

soul  were  suddenly  collected  to  receive  tlos  corroboration  of  her 
vision — if  such  it  may  be  called — and  then  she  would, 

*•  Like  a  lily  drooping. 
Bow  ber  head  and  die." 

To  return  :  She  begged  me,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  read  her  all 
the  letter.  She  listened  with  closed  eyes,  and  made  no  remark 
when  I  had  concluded.  After  a  long  pause,  I  exclaimed — "God 
be  praised,  my  dear  Miss ,  that  you  have  been  able  to  re- 
ceive this  dreadful  news  so  firmly!  " 

"  Doctor,  tell  me,  have  you  no  medicine  that  could  make  me 
weep  ?  Oh,  give  it  me,  give  it  me  !  It  would  relieve  me,  for  I 
feel  a  mountain  on  my  breast — it  is  crushing  me,"  she  replied, 
feebly,  uttering  the  words  at  long  intervals.  Pressing  her  hand 
in  mine,  I  begged  her  to  be  calm,  and  the  oppression  would  soon 
disappear.    "  Oh — oh — oh,  that  I  could  weep,  doctor !  "     She 
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wiiigpered  something  else,  but  inaudibly.  I  put  my  ear  close 
to  her  mouthy  and  distinguished  something  like  the  words — 
''Jane! — I  am — call  her — hush'* — accompanied  with  a  faint, 
flattering,  gurgling  sound.  Alas !  I  too  well  understood  it ! 
Yfith  much  trepidation  I  ordered  the  nurse  to  summon  the 
&mil7  into  the  room  instantly.  Her  sister  Jane  was  the  first 
that  entered,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and  seemingly  half 
suffocated  with  the  effort  to  conceal  her  emotions. 

•'Oh,  my  darling,  precious — my  ot^ti  sister  Anne!"  she 
•obbed,  and  knelt  down  at  the  bedside,  flinging  her  arms  round 
her  sister^s  neck,  kissing  the  gentle  sufferer's  cheeks  and  moutL 

"  Anne !  —  love ! — darling !  —  don  *  t  you  know  me  ] "  She 
groaned,  kissing  her  forehead  repeatedly.  Could  I  help  weep- 
ing ?  All  who  had  entered  were  standing  around  the  bed,  sob- 
bing, and  in  tears.  I  kept  my  fingers  at  the  wrist  of  the  dying 
sofferer ;  but  could  not  feel  whether  or  not  the  pulse  beat, 
which,  however,  I  attributed  to  my  own  agitation. 

**  Speak — speak — ^my  darling  Anne ! — speak  to  me ;  I  am 
your  poor  sister  Jane  !  "  sobbed  the  agonised  girl,  continuing 
fondly  kissing  her  sister's  cold  lips  and  forehead.  She  suddenly 
started — exclaimed,  "O  God  !  aliens  dead/^*  and  sank  instantly 
senseless  on  the  floor.  Alas  !  alas  !  it  was  too  true  :  my  sweet 
and  broken-hearted  patient  was  no  more  ! 


CHAPTER    IX. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption  ! — Terrible,  insatiable  tyrant ! — who  can  arrest 
thy  progress,  or  number  thy  victims  1  Why  dost  thou  attack 
almost  exclusively  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  our  species  1  Why 
select  blooming  and  beautiful  youth,  instead  of  haggard  and  ex- 
hausted agel  Why  strike  down  those  who  are  bounding 
blithely  from  the  starting-post  of  life,  rather  than  the  decrepit 
beings  tottering  towards  its  goal  1  By  what  infernal  subtlety 
hast  thou  contrived  hitherto  to  bafHe  the  profoundest  skill  of 
science,  to  frustrate  utterly  the  uses  of  experience,  and  disclose 
thyself  only  when  thou  hast  irretrievably  secured  thy  victim, 
and  thy  fangs  are  crimsoned  with  its  blood  ?  Destroying  angel ! 
why  art  thou  commissioned  thus  to  smite  down  the  first-bom  of 
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agonised  humanity?  What  are  the  strange  pfupoees  of  Fro^i- 
denoe,  that  thus  letteth  ihee  loose  upon  the  objects  of  its  infinite 
goodness! 

Alas  !  how  many  aching  hearts  have  been  agitated  with  these 
unanswerable  questions,  and  how  many  myriads  are  yet  to  be 
wrung  and  tortured  by  them  ! — Let  me  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a  short  and  simple  statement  of  one  of  the  many  cases 
of  consumption,  and  all  its  attendant  broken-heartedness,  with 
which  a  tolerably  extensive  practice  has,  alas!  crowded  my 
memory.  The  one  immediately  following  has  been  selected, 
because  it  seemed  to  me,  though  destitute  of  varied  and  sturring 
incident,  calculated,  on  many  accounts,  to  excite  peculiar  interest 
and  sympathy.  Possibly  there  are  a  few  who  may  consider  the 
ensuing  pages  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  so.  My  heart  has  reaUy  ached  under  the  task  of  record- 
ing the  bitter,  premature  fate  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  ac- 
complished young  women  I  ever  knew;  and  the  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  her  sufferings,  as  well  as  those  of  her  anguished  relatives, 
may  have  led  me  to  adopt  strong  language,  but  not  strong 
enough  adequately  to  express  my  feelings. 

Miss  Herbert  lost  both  her  father  and  mother  before  she  had 
attained  her  tenth  year;  and  was  solemnly  committed  by  each 
to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  a  baronet,  who  was  immarried,  and, 
through  disappointment  in  a  first  attachment,  seemed  likely  to 
continue  so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Two  years  after  his  brother's 
death,  he  was  appointed  to  an  eminent  official  situation  in  India, 
as  the  fortune  attached  to  his  baronetcy  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  extravagance  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  little  niece.  Should  he  take 
her  with  him  to  India,  accom|)anied  by  a  first-rate  governess, 
and  have  her  carefully  educated  under  his  own  eye,  or  leave  her 
behind  in  England,  at  one  of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools, 
and  trust  to  the  general  siirrcilinyice  of  a  distant  female  relative) 
He  decided  on  tie  former  course  ;  and  accordingly,  very  shortly 
after  completing  her  twelfth  year,  this  little  blooming  exotic 
was  transplanted  to  the  scorching  soil,  and  destined  "  to  waste 
its  sweetness  "  on  the  sultry  air  of  India. 

A  more  delicate  and  lovely  little  creature  than  was  Eliza  Her- 
bert at  this  period  cannot  be  conceived.  She  was  the  only  bud 
from  a  ])arent  stem  of  remarkable  beauty;  but,  alas  !  that  stem 
was  suddenly  withered  by  consumption.  Her  father,  also,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fierce  typhus  fever,  only  half  a  year  after  the  death 
'  his  wife.     Little  Eliza  Herbert  inherited,  with  her  mother  s 

>uty,  her  constitutional  delicacy.     Her  figure  was  so  slights 
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that  it  almost  suggested  to  the  beholder  the  idea  of  transpa- 
rency ;  and  there  was  a  softness  and  languor  in  her  azure  eyes, 
beaming  through  their  long  silken  lashes,  which  told  of  some- 
thing too  refined  for  humanity.  ,  Her  disposition  fully  comported 
with  her  person  and  habits — arch,  mild,  and  intelligent,  with 
a  little  dash  of  pensiveness.  She  loved  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment If  she  occasionally  flitted  for  a  moment  into  the  world, 
its  glare  and  uproar  seemed  almost  to  stun  her  gentle  spirit, 
and  fright  it  back  into  congenial  privacy.  She  was,  almost 
from  infancy,  devotedly  fond  of  reading;  and  sought,  with 
peculiar  avidity,  books  of  sentiment  Her  gifted  preceptress 
— one  of  the  most  amiable  and  refined  of  women — soon  won 
her  entire  confidence,  and  found  little  diflSculty  in  imparting 
to  her  apt  pupil  all  the  stores  of  her  own  superior  and  exten- 
sive accomplishments.  Not  a  day  passed  over  her  head,  that 
did  not  find  Eliza  Herbert  riveted  more  finnly  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  came  near  her,  from  her  doting  uncle  down  to  the  most 
distant  domestic.  Every  luxury  that  wealth  and  power  could 
procure,  was  of  course  always  at  her  command ;  but  her  own 
innate  propriety  and  just  taste  prompted  her  to  prefer  simplicity 
in  all  things.  Flattery  of  all  kinds  she  abhorred — and  forsook 
the  house  of  a  rich  old  English  lady  who  once  told  her  to  her 
face  she  was  a  beautiful  little  angel !  In  short,  a  more  lovely 
and  amiable  being  than  Eliza  Herbert,  surely  never  adorned  the 
ranks  of  humanity.  The  only  fear  which  incessantly  haunted 
those  around  her,  and  kept  Sir in  a  feverish  flutter  of  appre- 
hension every  day  of  his  life,  was  that  his  niece  was,  in  his  own 
words,  "too  good — too  beautiful  for  this  world;"  and  that 
unseen  messengers  from  above  were  already  flitting  around  her, 
ready  to  claim  her  suddenly  for  the  skies.  He  has  often  de- 
scribed to  me  his  feelings  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  conscious 
that  he  had  no  right  to  reckon  on  the  continuance  of  her  life  ; 
he  felt,  whenever  he  thought  of  her,  an  involuntary  apprehension 
that  she  would,  at  no  distant  period,  suddenly  fade  from  his 
sight ;  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  to  let  out  the  whole  of  his  heart's 
affections  on  her.  Like  the  Oriental  merchant,  who  trembles 
while  freighting  "one  bark — one  little  fragile  bark,"  with  the 
dazzling  stores  of  his  immense  all,  and  committing  it  to  the 

capricious  dominion  of  wind  and  waves ;   so  Sir often 

declared  that,  at  the  period  I  am  alluding  to,  he  experienced 
cruel  misgivings,  that  if  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  soul's 
loves  on  little  Eliza  Herbert,  they  were  fated  to  be  shipwrecked. 
Yet  he  regarded  her  every  day  with  feelings  which  soon  height- 
ened into  absolute  idolatiy. 
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His  fond  anxieties  soon  suggested  to  him,  that  so  delicate 
and  fragile  a  being  as  his  niece,  supposing  for  a  moment  the 
existence  of  any  real  grounds  of  apprehension  that  her  constitu- 
tion bore  a  hereditary  taint,  could  not  be  thrown  into  a  more 
direct  path  for  her  grave  than  in  India ;  that  any  latent  ten- 
dency to  consumption  would  be  quickened  and  developed  with 
fatal  rapidity  in  the  burning  atmosphere  she  was  then  breath- 
ing. His  mind,  once  thoroughly  suffused  with  alarms  of  this 
sort,  could  not  ever  afterguards  be  dispossessed  of  them;  and  he 
accordingly  determined  to  relinquish  his  situation  in  India,  the 
instant  he  should  have  realised,  from  one  quarter  or  another, 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return  to  England,  and  support  an 
establishment  suitable  to  his  station  in  society.  About  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  India,  during  which  he 
had  contrived  to  save  a  large  portion  of  his  very  ample  income, 
when  news  reached  him  that  a  considerable  fortune  had  fallen 
to  him,  through  the  death  of  a  remote  relative.  The  intelligence 
made  him,  comparatively,  a  happy  man.  He  instantly  set  on 
foot  arrangements  for  returning  to  England,  and  procuring  the 
immediate  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Unknown  to  his  niece,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  India, 

Sir had  confidentially  consulted  the  most  eminent  physidau 

on  the  spot.  In  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  baronet, 
Dr  C was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  frequently,  as  if  ac- 
cidentally, to  dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  Miss  Herbert's 
demeanour,  and  ascertaining  whether  there  was,  so  to  speak, 
the  very  faintest  adumbration  of  any  consumptive  tendency. 
But  no — his  quick  and  practised  eye  detected  no  morbid  indi- 
cations ;  and  he  repeatedly  gladdened  the  baronet's  heart,  by 
assuring  him  that,  for  any  present  evidence  to  the  contrary,  Uttle 
^liss  Herbert  bade  as  fair  for  long  and  healthy  life  as  any  woman 
breathing,  especially  if  she  soon  returned  to  the  more  salubrious 
climate  of  England.  Though  Dr  C had  never  spoken  pro- 
fessionally to  her,  Eliza  Herbert  was  too  quick  and  shrewd  an 
observer  to  continue  unapprised  of  the  object  of  his  frequent 
visits  to  her  uncle's  house.  She  had  not  failed  to  notice  his 
searching  glances;  and  knew  well  that  he  watched  almost  every 
mouthfid  of  food  she  ate,  and  scrutimsed  all  her  movements. 
He  had  once  also  ventured  to  feel  her  pulse,  in  a  half-in-eamest 
half-in-joke  manner,  and  put  one  or  two  questions  to  the  gover- 
ness about  Miss  Herbert's  general  habits,  which  that  good,  easy, 
communicative  creature  unfortunately  told  her  inquisitive  little 
pupil ! 

Now,  there  are  few  things  more  alarming  and  irritating  to 
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joaag  people,  even  if  consdouslj  enjoying  the  most  robust 
betlth,  than  suddenly  to  find  that  they  have  long  been,  and 
still  are,  the  objects  of  anxious  medical  mrveillance.  They 
begin  naturally  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  very  good  reason 
for  it — and  especially  in  the  case  of  nervous,  irritable  tempera- 
moits ;  their  peace  of  mind  is  thenceforward  destroyed  by  tor- 
turing apprehensions  that  they  are  the  doomed  victims  of  some 
insidious,  incurable  malady.     Of  this  I  have  known  very  many 

iUustrations.     Sir ,  also,  was  aware  of  its  ill  consequences, 

and  endeavoured  to  avert  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  from 

his  niece's  mind  as  to  the  real  object  of  Dr  C 's  visits,  by 

fonnally  introducing  him,  from  the  first,  as  one  of  his  own  in- 
timate friends.  He  therefore  flattered  himself  that  his  niece 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  anxieties  con- 
cerning her  health ;  and  was  not  a  little  startled  one  morning 
by  Miss  Herbert's  abruptly  entering  his  study,  and,  pale  with 
ill-disguised  anxiety,  inquiring  if  there  was  '^anything  the 
matter  with  herl"  Was  she  unconsciously  falling  into  a  de- 
dine  I  she  asked,  almost  in  so  many  words.  Her  uncle  was  so 
confounded  by  the  suddenness  of  the  afiiEiir  that  he  lost  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  changed  colour  a  little,  and  with  a  consciously 
embarrassed  air  assured  her  that  it  was  *'  no  such  thing,"  quite 
a  mistake — a  "very  ridiculous  one  " — a  "childish  whim,"  <fec. 
kc  kc  He  was  so  very  earnest  and  energetic  in  his  assurances 
that  there  was  no  earthly  ground  for  apprehension,  and,  in  short, 
concealed  his  alarm  so  clumsily,  that  his  poor  niece,  though  she 
left  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  and  affected  to  be  satisfied, 
retired  to  her  own  room,  and  from  that  melancholy  moment  re- 
signed herself  to  her  grave.  Of  this,  she  herself,  three  years 
subsequently,  in  Englimd,  assured  me.  She  never  afterwards 
recovered  that  gentle  buojrancy  and  elasticity  of  spirits  which 
made  her  burst  upon  her  few  friends  and  acquaintance  like  a 
little  lively  sunbeam  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety.  She  felt  per- 
petually haunted  by  gloomy  though  vague  suspicions,  that  there 
was  something  rculically  wrong  in  her  constitution — that  it  was 
from  her  biiih  sown  with  the  seeds  of  death — and  that  no 
earthly  power  could  eradicate  them.  Though  she  resigned  her- 
self to  the  dominion  of  such  harassing  thoughts  as  these  while 
alone,  and  even  shed  tears  abundantly,  she  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  her  uncle's  disquietude,  by  assuming  even 
greater  gaiety  of  demeanour  than  before.  The  baronet  took 
occasion  to  mention  the  little  incident  above  related  to  Dr 

C ^  and  was  excessively  agitated  to  see  the  physician  assiune 

a  very  serious  air. 
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''This  may  be  attended  with  more  mischief  than  yon  are 

aware  of,  Sir ^,"  he  replied.     "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you 

how  miserably  unfortunate  for  her  it  is,  that  Miss  Herbert  has 
at  last  detected  your  restless  uneasiness  about  her  health,  and 
the  means  you  have  taken  to  watch  her  constitution.  Hence- 
forward she  may  appear  satisfied — but  mark  me  if  she  can  ever 
forget  it.  You  will  find  her  fall  frequently  into  momentary  fits 
of  absence  and  thoughtfulnesa.  She  will  brood  over  it,"  con- 
tinued Dr  C— ' — . 

"Why,  good  God  !  doctor,"  replied  the  baronet,  "what's  the 
use  of  frightening  one  thus  ?  Do  you  think  my  niece  is  the 
first  girl  who  has  known  that  her  friends  are  anxious  about  her 
health  7  If  she  is  really,  as  you  tell  her,  free  from  disease— 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  she  fancy  herself  into  a 
consumption  ? " 

"  No,  no.  Sir ;  but  incessant  alarm  may  accelerate  the 

evil  you  dread,  and  predispose  her  to  sink — her  energies  to 
droop — under  the  blow,  however  lightly  it  may  at  fiiit  fall, 

which  has  been  so  long  impending.     And,  besides,  Sir ^^  I 

did  not  say  she  was  free  from  disease,  but  only  that  I  had  not 
discerned  any  present  symptoms  of  disease." 

"  Oh,  stuff,  stuff,  doctor  !  nonsense  1 "  muttered  the  baronet, 
rising  and  pacing  the  room  with  excessive  agitation.  "  Can't 
the  girl  be  laughed  out  of  her  fears  ]  " 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  Sir spent  every  future 

moment  of  his  stay  in  India  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  His 
fears  exaggerated  the  slightest  indication  of  his  niece's  tem- 
porary indisposition  into  a  symptom  of  consumptioiL  Any- 
thing like  a  cough  from  her  would  send  him  to  a  pillow  of 
thorns ;  and  her  occasional  refusal  of  food  at  meal-times  was 
received  with  undisguised  trepidation  on  the  part  of  her  unde. 
If  he  overtook  her  at  a  distance,  walking  out  with  her  governess, 
he  would  follow  unperceived,  and  strain  his  eyesight  with 
endeavouring  to  detect  anything  like  feebleness  in  her  gait. 
These  incessant  and  very  natural  anxieties  about  the  only  being 
he  loved  in  the  world,  enhanced  by  his  efforts  to  conceal  them, 
sensibly  impaired  his  own  health  and  spirits.  He  grew  fretful 
and  irritable  in  his  demeanour  towards  every  member  of  his 
establishment,  and  could  not  completely  fix  his  thoughts  for  the 
transaction  of  his  important  official  business. 

This  may  be  thought  an  overstrained  representation  of  Sir 

's  state  of  mind  respecting  his  niece  j  but  by  none  except 

a  young,  thoughtless,  or  heartless  reader.  Let  the  thousand — 
the  million — heart-wrung  parents^  who  have  mourned,  and  are 
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now  mourning,  over  their  consumptive  offspring — ^let  theniy  I 
say,  echo  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  I  am  expressing.  Let 
those  whose  bitter  fate  it  is  to  see 

"  The  bark,  so  richly  flighted  with  their  love,** 

gradually  sinking,  shipwrecked  before  their  very  eyes — let  iJiem 
say,  whether  the  pen  or  tongue  of  man  can  furnish  adequate 
words  to  give  expression  to  their  anguished  feelings  ! 

Eighteen  years  of  age — ^within  a  trifle — was  Miss  Herbert, 
when  she  again  set  foot  on  her  native  land,  and  the  eyes  and 
heart  of  her  idolising  uncle  leaped  for  joy  to  see  her  augmented 
health  and  loveliness,  which  he  fondly  flattered  himself  might 
now  be  destined  to 

•♦Grow  with  her  growth,  and  strengthen  with  her  strength." 

The  voyage — though  long  and  monotonous  as  usual — with  its 
fresh  breezy  balminess,  had  given  an  impetus  to  her  animal 
spirits ;  and  as  her  slight  figure  stepped  down  the  side  of  the 
gloomy  colossal  Indiaman  which  had  brought  her  across  the 
seas,  her  blue  eye  was  bright  as  that  of  a  seraph,  her  beauteous 
cheeks  glowed  with  a  soft  and  rich  crimson,  and  there  was  a 
lightness,  ease,  aiid  elasticity  in  her  movements,  as  she  tripped 
the  short  distance  between  the  vessel  and  the  carriage,  which 
was  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  town,  that  filled  her  doating 
uncle  with  feelings  of  almost  frenzied  joy. 

"  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my  darling  ! — Bless  thee — ^bless 
thee  for  ever,  my  pride !  my  jewel ! — Long  and  happy  be  thy 
life  in  merry  England  1  '*  sobbed  the  baronet,  folding  her  almost 
convulsively  in  his  arms,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the 
carriage,  and  giving  her  the  first  kiss  of  welcome  to  her  native 
shores.  The  second  day  after  they  were  established  at  one  of 
the  hotels,  while  Miss  Herbert  and  her  governess  were  riding 

the  round  of  fashionable  shopping.  Sir drove  alone  to  the 

late  Dr  Baillie.  In  a  long  interview  (they  were  personal  friends), 
he  communicated  all  his  distressing  apprehensions  about  his 
niece's  state  of  health,  imploring  him  to  say  whether  he  had 
any  real  cause  of  alarm  whatever — immediate  or  prospective — 
and  what  course  and  plan  of  life  he  would  recommend  for  the 
future.  Dr  Baillie,  after  many  and  minute  inquiries,  contented 
himself  with  saying  that  he  saw  no  grounds  for  present  appre- 
hensions.  "  It  certainly  did  sometimes  happen,"  he  said,  "  that  a 
delicate  daughter  of  a  consumptive  parent  inherited  her  mother's 
tendencies  to  disease.  As  for  her  future  life  and  habits,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  medicine  of  any  kind ;  she 
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most  live  almost  entirely  in  the  ooantiy,  take  plmty  of  freali 
dry  air  and  exercise — especially  eschew  late  hoars  and  company ;" 
and  he  hinted,  finally,  the  advantages,  and  almost  necessity,  of 
an  early  matrimonial  engagement 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Sir resolved  most  religiously 

to  follow  this  advice  to  the  letter. 

"  I*U  come  and  dine  with  you  in  Dover  Street,  at  seven  to- 
day," said  Dr  Baillie,  **  and  make  my  own  observations." 

**  Thank  you,  doctor — but — ^but  we  dine  out  to-day,"  mut- 
tered the  baronet,  rather  faintly,  adding  inwardly,  "  No,  no  ! — 
no  more  medical  pspiouagp. — no,  no !  " 

Sir purchased  a  very  beautiful  mansion,  which  then  hap- 
pened to  b«  for  sale,  situated  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
London ;  and  thither  he  removed,  as  soon  as  ever  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  could  be  completed. 

The  shrine,  and  its  divinity,  were  worthy  of  each  other.   

HaU  was  one  of  the  most  charming  picturesque  residences  in  the 
county.  It  was  a  fine  antique  semi-Gothic  structure,  almost 
obscured  from  sight  in  the  profound  gloom  of  forest  shade.  The 
delicious  velvet  greensward,  spread  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house,  seemed  formed  for  the  gentle  footsteps  of  Miss  Herbert 
When  you  went  there,  if  you  looked  carefully  about,  you  might 
discover  a  little  white  tuft  glistening  on  some  part  or  other  of 
the  "  smooth  soft-shaven  lawn  : "  it  was  her  pet  lamb — ^sweet 
emblem  of  its  owner's  innocence  ! — cropping  die  crisp  and  rich 
herbage.  Little  thing  !  it  would  scarcely  submit  to  be  fondled 
by  any  hand  but  that  of  its  indulgent  mistress.  She,  also,  might 
occasionally  be  seen  there,  wandering  thoughtfully  along,  with 
a  book  in  her  hand — Tasso,  probably,  or  Dante — and  her  loose 
light  hair  strajdng  from  beneath  a  gypsy  bonnet,  commingling 
in  pleasant  contrast  with  a  saffron-coloured  ribbon.  Her  uncle 
would  sit  for  an  hour  together,  at  a  comer  of  his  study-window, 
overlooking  the  lawn,  and  never  remove  his  eyes  from  the  figure 
of  his  fair  niece. 

Miss  Herbert  was  soon  talked  of  everywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  pride  of  the  place — the  star  of  the  county. 
She  budded  forth  almost  visibly  ;  and  though  her  exquisite 
form  was  developing  daily,  till  her  matured  womanly  propor- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  Venus  do 
Medici,  though  on  a  scale  of  more  slendemess  and  delicacy,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  outstripped  by  the  precocious  expanding  of 
her  intellect.  The  83mapathies  of  her  soul  were  attuned  to  the 
deepest  and  most  refined  sentiment.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  poetry  ;  and  never  wandered  without  the  sphere  of  what  was 
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fixst-nte.  Dante  and  Milton  were  her  constant  companions  by  day 
and  night ;  and  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  mellifluous  cadences  of 
the  former  uttered  by  the  soft  and  rich  voice  of  Miss  Herbert. 
She  coold  not  more  satisfactorily  evidence  her  profound  appre- 
da^m  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  than  by  her  almost  idolatrous 
admiration  of  the  kindred  genius  of  Handel  and  Mozart  She 
was  scarcely  ever  known  to  play  any  other  music  than  theirs  ;  she 
would  listen  to  none  but  the  ^  mighty  voices  of  those  dim  spirits.'' 
And  then  she  was  the  most  amiable  and  charitable  creature  that 
sure  ever  trode  the  earth  !  How  many  colds — slight,  to  be  sure, 
and  evanescent — ^had  she  caught,  and  how  many  rebukes  from 
the  ahmned  fondness  of  her  uncle  had  she  suffered  in  consequence, 
through  her  frequent  visits  in  all  weathers,  to  the  cottages  of  the 
poor  and  sick ! — "  You  are  describing  an  ideal  being,  and  in- 
vesting it  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues — one  that  never  really 
existed  !  *'  perhaps  exclaims  one  of  my  readers.  There  are  not 
a  few  now  living,  who  could  answer  for  the  truth  of  my  poor 
and  faint  description,  with  anguish  and  regret  Frequently,  on 
seeing  such  instances  of  precocious  development  of  Uie  powers 
of  both  mind  and  body,  the  curt  and  forcible  expression  of  Quin- 
tahan  has  occurred  to  my  mind  with  painful  force — "  Quod  ob- 
servatom  fere  est,  celerius  occidere  fesiinatam  maturitaiem,''* 
aptly  rendered  by  the  English  proverb,  "  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten." 

The  latter  part  of  Dr  Baillie's  advice  was  anxiously  kept  in 

view  by  Sir :  and  soon  after  Miss  Herbert  had  completed 

her  twentieth  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  encour- 
age the  attentions  of  a  Captain ,  the  third  son  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nobleman.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  handsome 
young  man,  of  a  veiy  superior  spirit,  and  fuUy  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  her  whose  hand  he  sought.     Sir was 

delighted,  almost  to  ecstasy,  when  he  extracted  from  the  trem- 
bling, blushing  girl,  a  confession  that  Captain 's  company 

was  anything  but  disagreeable  to  her.  The  young  military  hero 
was,  of  course,  soon  recognised  as  her  suitor  ;  and  a  handsome 
ooaple,  people  said,  they  would  make.  Miss  Herbert's  health 
seemed  more  robust,  and  her  spirits  more  buoyant,  than  ever. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  she  was  daily  riding 
in  an  open  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  over  a  fine,  breezy,  cham- 
paign country,  by  the  side  of  the  gay,  handsome,  fascinating 
Captain 1 

The  baronet  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his  study,  having  the 
day  before  returned  from  a  month's  visit  to  some  friends  in  Ire- 
bad,  and  engaged  with  some  important  letters  from  India,  when 

*  ^Delnit  Ont'lllxlT.    Inproemio. 
O 
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Miss  B ^  his  niece's  governess,  sent  a  message,  requestiiig 

to  speak  in  private  with  him.  When  she  entered,  her  embarrassed 
and  somewhat  flurried  manner  not  a  little  surprised  Sir , 

"How  is  Eliza?— How  is  Eliza,  Miss  B ?"  he  inquired 

hastily,  laying  aside  his  reading-glassea  "  Very  well,*'  she  re- 
plied— "very  :  "  and,  after  a  little  fencing  about  the  necesu^ 
of  making  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  alarm  and  anzie^, 
she  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  Miss  Herbert  had  latterly 
passed  restless  nights — that  her  sleep  was  not  unfrequently 
broken  by  a  cough — a  sort  of  faint  churchijurd  cough,  she  said, 
it  seemed — which  had  not  been  noticed,  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  accompanied  by  other  s3rmptoms. — "  Gracious  God  !  madaniy 
how  was  this  not  told  me  before? — Why — why  did  you  not 
write  to  me  in  Ireland  about  it  ? "  inquired  Sir ,  with  ex- 
cessive trepidation.     He  could  scarcely  sit  in  his  chair,  and  grew 

very  pale  ;  while  Miss  B ,  herself  equally  agitated,  went  on 

to  mention  profuse  night-sweats — a  disinclination  for  food— ex- 
haustion from  the  slightest  exercise — a  feverishness  every  evening 
— and  a  faint  hectic  flush 

"  Oh,  lylagne-spot !  "  groaned  the  baronet,  almost  choked,  let- 
ting fall  his  reading-glasses.  He  tottered  towards  the  bell,  and 
the  valet  was  directed  to  order  the  carriage  for  town  immediately. 
"Wliat — what  passible  excuse  can  I  devise  for  bringing  Dr 
Baillie  here  ? "  said  he  to  the  governess,  as  he  was  drawing  on 
his  gloves.  "  Well — well — I'll  leave  it  to  you — do  what  yoa 
can.  For  God's  sake,  madam,  prepare  her  to  see  him  somehow 
or  another,  for  the  doctor  and  1  shall  certainly  be  here  together 
this  evening — Oh  !  say  I'm  called  up  to  town  on  sudden  business, 
and  thought  I  might  as  well  bring  him  on  with  me,  as  he  is 
visiting  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood — Oh  !  anything,  madam 
— anything  !  "     He  hardly  knew  what  he  was  sajdng. 

Dr  BaUlie,  however,  could  not  come,  being  himself  at  Brighton, 
an  invalid,  and  the  baronet  was  therefore  pleased,  though  with 
ill-disguised  chagrin,  to  summon  me  to  supply  his  place.  On 
my  way  down,  he  put  me  in  possession  of  most  of  the  facts 
above  narrated.  He  implored  me,  in  tenderness  to  his  agitated 
feelings,  to  summon  all  the  tact  I  had  ever  acquired,  and  alarm 
the  object  of  my  visit  as  little  as  possible.  ,  I  was  especially  to 
guard  against  appearing  to  know  too  much  ;  I  was  to  beat  about 
the  bush — to  extract  her  symptoms  gradually,  &c.  I  never  saw 
the  fondest,  the  most  doating  father  or  mother,  more  agitated 

about  an  only  child,  than  was  Sir about  his  niece.     He 

protested  that  he  could  not  survive  her  death — ^that  she  was  the 
only  prop  and  pride  of  his  declining  years — and  that  he  must 
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fall  if  lie  lost  her  ;  and  made  use  of  many  similar  expressions. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  besought  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  so  much  away  by  his  fears.  He  must  let  me  see  her, 
and  have  an  opportimity  of  judging  whether  there  were  any  real 
cause  of  alarm,  I  said ;  and  he  might  rely  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  I  would  be  frank  and  candid  with  him,  to  the 
very  utmost — I  woidd  tell  him  the  worst  I  reminded  him  of  the 
possibility  that  the  symptoms  he  mentioned  might  not  really 

exist ;  that  they  might  have  been  seen  by  Miss  B through 

the  distorting  and  magnifjring  medium  of  apprehension;  and 
that,  even  if  they  did  really  exist — why,  that — that — they  were 
not  always  the  precursors  of  consumption,  I  stammered,  against 
my  own  convictions.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions 
excited  in  the  baronet,  by  my  simply  uttering  the  word  "  con- 
sumption."    He  said  it  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ! 

On  arriving  at Hall,  the  baronet  and  I  instantly  repaired 

to  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Herbert  and  her  governess 
were  sitting  at  tea.  The  sad  sunlight  of  September  shone 
through  the  Grothic  window  near  which  they  were  sitting.  Miss 
Herbert  was  dressed  in  white,  and  looked  really  dazzlingly  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  first  transient  glance  warned  me  that  the  worst 
might  be  apprehended.  I  had  that  very  morning  been  at  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  young  lady,  a  mart)rr  to  that  very  disease, 
which  commences  by  investing  its  victim  with  a  tenfold  splen- 
dour of  personal  beauty,  to  be  compensated  for  by  sudden  and 
rapid  decay  !  Miss  Herbert's  eyes  were  lustrous  as  diamonds  ; 
and  the  complexion  of  her  cheeks,  pure  and  fair  as  that  of  the 
lily,  was  surmounted  with  an  intense  circimiscribed  crimson 
flush — alas,  alas  !  the  very  plague-spot  of  hectic — of  consump- 
tion. She  saluted  me  silently,  and  her  eyes  glanced  hurriedly 
from  me  to  her  uncle,  and  from  him  again  to  me.  His  disor- 
dered air  defied  disguise. 

She  was  evidently  apprised  of  my  coming,  as  well  as  of  the 
occasion  of  my  visit.  Indeed  there  was  a  visible  embarrassment 
about  all  four  of  us,  which  I  felt  I  was  expected  to  dissipate, 
by  introducing  indifferent  topics  of  conversation.  This  I  at- 
tempted, but  with  little  success.  Miss  Herbert's  tea  was  before 
her  on  a  little  ebony  stand,  untouched ;  and  it  was  evidently  a 
violent  effort  only  that  enabled  her  to  continue  in  the  room. 

She  looked  repeatedly  at  Miss  B ,  as  though  she  wished  to 

be  gone.  After  about  half-an-hour's  time,  I  alluded  compli- 
mentarily  to  what  I  had  heard  of  her  performance  on  the  piano. 
She  smiled  coldly,  and  rather  contemptuously,  as  though  she 
saw  the  part  I  was  playing.     Nothing  daunted,  however,  I 
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begged  her  to  favonr  me  with  one  of  Haydn's  sonatas ;  and  she 
went  immediately  to  the  piano,  and  played  what  I  asked — I  need 
hardly  say,  exquisitely.  Her  unde  then  withdrew  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  answering  a  letter,  as  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween us  :  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  two  ladies.  I  need 
not  fatigue  the  reader  with  a  minute  description  of  all  that 
passed.  I  introduced  the  object  of  my  visit  as  casually  and  as 
gently  as  I  could,  and  succeeded  more  easily  than  I  had  antici- 
pated in  quieting  her  alarms.  The  answers  she  gave  to  my 
questions  amply  corroborated  the  truth  of  the  account  given  l^ 

Miss  B to  the  baronet     Her  feverish  accelerate  pulse, 

also,  told  of  the  hot  blighting  breathings  of  the  destroying  angel, 
who  was  already  hovering  close  around  his  victim  !  I  was  com- 
pelled to  smile,  with  an  assumed  air  of  gaiety  and  nonchalance, 
while  listening  to  the  poor  girl's  unconscious  disclosures  of 
various  little  matters  which  amounted  to  infallible  evidence  that 
she  was  already  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  I  bade  her  adieo, 
complimenting  her  on  her  charming  looks,  and  expressing  my 
delight  at  finding  so  little  occasion  for  my  professional  services ! 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  half-incredulous,  half-confiding  eye, 
and  with  much  girlish  simplicity  and  frankness,  put  her  hsmd 
into  mine,  thanking  me  for  dispersing  her  fears,  and  b^ging 
me  to  do  the  same  for  her  uncle.  I  afterwards  learned  that,  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  room,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
sighed  and  sobbed  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

With  Sir I  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  candid.     Why  shoold 

I  conceal  the  worst  from  him,  when  I  felt  as  certain  as  I  was  of 
my  own  existence,  that  his  beautiful  niece  was  already  beginning 
to  wither  away  from  before  his  eyes  ?  Convinced  that  "  hope 
deferred  maketh  sick  the  heart,'*  I  have  always,  in  such  cases, 
warned  the  patient's  friends,  long  beforehand,  of  the  inevitable 
fate  awaiting  the  object  of  their  anxious  hopes  and  fears,  in 
order  that  resignation  might  gradually  steal  thoroughly  into 
their  broken  hearts.  To  return  :  I  was  conducted  to  the  bar- 
onet's study,  where  he  was  standing  with  his  hat  and  gloves  on, 
ready  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  highroad,  in  order  that  I 
might  await  the  arrival  of  a  London  coach.  I  told  him,  in  short, 
that  I  feared  I  had  seen  and  heard  too  much  to  allow  a  doubt 
that  his  niece's  present  symptoms  were  those  of  the  commencing 
stage  of  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  that,  though  medicine 
and  change  of  climate  might  possibly  avert  the  evil  day  for  a 
time,  it  was  my  melancholy  duty  to  assure  him,  that  no  earthly 
power  could  save  her. 

"  Merciful  Gk>d  !  "  he  gasped,  loosing  his  arm  from  mine,  and 
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leaning  against  the  park  gate,  at  which  we  had  arrived.  I  im- 
plored him  to  be  calm.  He  continued  speechless  for  some  time, 
with  his  hands  clasped. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  a  gleam  of  hope 
had  suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind,  ''  we've  forgot  to  tell  you 
a  most  material  thing,  which,  perhaps,  will  alter  Uie  whole  case 
—oh  !  how  could  we  have  forgotten  it  1 "  he  continued,  growing 
heated  with  the  thought ;  "  my  niece  eats  very  heartily — nay, 
more  heartily  than  any  of  us,  and  seems  to  relish  her  food  more." 
Alas  !  I  was  obliged,  as  I  have  hundreds  of  times  before  been 
obliged,  to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  by  assuring  him  that  an 
almost  ravenous  appetite  was  as  invariably  a  forerunner  of  con- 
sumption as  the  pilot-fish  of  the  shark  ! 

"  Oh,  great  God !  what  will  become  of  me  ?  What  shall  I  do  T* 
he  exclaimed,  almost  frantic,  and  wringing  his  hands  in  despair. 
He  had  lost  every  vestige  of  self-control.  "  Then  my  sweet 
angel  must  die  !  Damning  thought !  Oh,  let  me  die  too  !  I 
cannot — I  will  not — survive  her!  Doctor,  doctor,  you  must 
give  up  your  London  practice,  and  come  and  live  in  my  house — 
you  must !  Oh  come,  come,  and  I'll  fling  my  whole  fortune  at 
your  feet !  Only  save  her,  and  you  and  yours  shall  roll  in 
wealth,  if  I  go  back  to  India  to  procure  it ! — Oh  !  whither — 
whither  shall  I  go  with  my  darling?  To  Italy — to  France? 
My  God  !  what  shall  I  do  when  she  is  gone — for  ever !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, like  one  distracted.  I  entreated  him  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  regain  his  self-possession  before  returning 
to  the  presence  of  his  niece.  He  started.  "Oh,  mockery, 
doctor,  mockery !  How  can  I  ever  look  on  the  dear — the 
doomed  girl  again  !  She  is  no  longer  mine  ;  she  is  in  her  grave 
—she  is ! " 

Bemonstrance  and  expostulation,  I  saw,  were  utterly  useless, 
and  worse,  for  they  served  only  to  irritate.  The  coach  shortly 
afterwards  drew  up ;  and,  wringing  my  hands.  Sir  ex- 
torted a  promise  that  I  would  see  his  niece  the  next  day,  and 
bring  Dr  Baillie  with  me,  if  he  should  have  returned  to  town. 
I  was  as  good  as  my  word,  except  that  Dr  Baillie  could  not 
accompany  me,  being  still  at  Brighton.  My  second  interview 
with  Miss  Herbert  was  long  and  painfully  interesting.  We 
were  alone.  She  wept  bitterly,  and  recounted  the  incident 
mentioned  above,  which  occurred  in  India,  and  occasioned  her 
first  serious  alann.  She  felt  convinced,  she  told  me,  that  her 
case  was  hopeless ;  she  saw,  too,  that  her  uncle  possessed  a  simi- 
lar conviction  ;  and  sobbed  agonisingly  when  she  alluded  to  his 
altered  looks.     She  had  felt  a  presentiment^  she  said,  for  some 
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months  past,  which,  however,  she  had  never  mentioned  till  then, 
that  her  days  were  numbered,  and  attributed,  too  truly,  her 
accelerated  illness  to  the  noxious  climate  of  India.  She  de- 
scribed her  sensations  to  be  that  of  a  constant  void  within,  as 
if  there  were  a  something  wanting — an  unnatural  hollowness — 
a  dull  deep  aching  in  the  left  side — a  frequent  inclination  to 
relieve  herself  by  spitting,  which,  when  she  did,  alas,  alas !  ahe 
observed,  more  than  once,  to  be  streaked  with  blood. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  I  have  to  live,  doctor?"  ahe  inquired 
faintly. 

'^  Oh,  my  dear  girl,  do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  ask  such  use- 
less questions  ! — How  can  I  possibly  presume  to  answer  them, 
giving  you  credit  for  a  spark  of  common  sense  ] "  She  grew 
very  pale,  and  drew  her  handkerchief  across  her  forehead. 

"  Is  it  likely  that  I  shall  have  to  endure  much  pain  1 "  ahe 
asked,  with  increasing  trepidation.  I  could  reply  only  that  I 
hoped  not — that  there  was  no  ground  for  immediate  apprehen- 
sion— and  I  faltered  that  j^osffiblt/  a  milder  climate,  and  the 
skill  of  medicine,  might  yet  carry  her  through.  The  poor  girl 
shook  her  head  hopelessly,  and  trembled  violently  from  head  to 
foot 

"  Oh,  poor  uncle !     Poor,  poor  Ed ! "  she  faltered,  and 

fell  fainting  into  my  arms ;  for  the  latter  allusion  to  Captain 

had   completely  overcome  her.      Holding  her  senseless 

sylph-like  figure  in  my  arms,  I  hurried  to  the  bell,  and  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  Sir ,  the  governess,  and  one  or  two 

female  attendants.  I  saw  the  baronet  was  beginning  to  behave 
like  a  madman,  by  the  increasing  boisterousncss  of  his  manner, 
and  the  occasional  glare  of  wUdness  that  shot  from  his  eye. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  forcing  him  from  itke 
room,  and  keeping  him  out  till  Miss  Herbert  had  recovered. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor ! "  he  muttered  hoarsely,  after  staggering 
to  a  seat,  '^  this  is  worse  than  death  !  I  pmy  God  to  take  her 
and  me  too,  and  put  an  end  to  our  miseiy  ! " 

I  expostulated  with  him  rather  sternly,  and  represented  to 
him  the  absurdity  and  impiousness  of  his  wish. 

" ! "  he  thundered,  starting  from  his  chair,  and  stamp- 
ing furiously  to  and  fro  across  the  room,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  drivelling  in  that  way,  doctor?  Can  I  see  my  darling  dying 
— absolutely  dying  by  inches — before  my  very  eyes,  and  yet  be 
cool  and  unconcerned  ?  I  did  not  expect  such  conduct  from  you, 
doctor."  He  burst  into  tears.  "Oh!  I'm  going  mad! — Fm 
going  mad  !  "  he  groaned,  and  sank  again  into  his  seat  From 
one  or  two  efforts  he  made  to  force  down  the  emotions  which 
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wen  swelling  and  dilating  his  whole  frame,  I  seriously  appre- 
hmded  either  that  he  would  fall  into  a  fit,  or  go  raving  mad 
Happily,  however,  I  was  mistaken.  His  excitement  gradually 
sabsided.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  strong  and  ardent  feel- 
ings, which  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  control,  even  in 
the  moments  of  their  most  violent  manifestations ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  maddening  thought  that  the  object  of  his 
long,  intense,  and  idolising  love  and  pride  was  about  to  be  lost 
Id  him  irretrievably — ^for  ever — was  sufficient  to  overturn  his 
shaken  intellects.  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue  where  he 
waa,  till  I  returned  from  his  niece  ;  for  I  was  summoned  to  her 
chamber.  I  found  her  lying  on  the  bed,  only  partially  un- 
dressed. Her  beautiful  auburn  hair  hung  disordered  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders,  partially  concealing  her  lovely  marble-hued 
features.  Her  left  hand  covered  her  eyes,  and  her  right  clasped 
a  little  locket,  suspended  round  her  neck  by  a  plain  black  rib- 
bon, containing  a  little  of  Captain 's  hair.     Miss  £ , 

her  governess,  her  maid,  and  the  housekeeper,  with  tears  and 
«obe,  were  engaged  in  rendering  various  little  services  to  their 
anfortunate  young  mistress ;  and  my  heart  ached  to  think  of 
the  little — the  nothing — /  could  do  for  her. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Dr  Baillio,  another  physician,  and  my- 
self, went  down  to  see  Miss  Herbert ;  for  a  note  from  Miss  B 

informed  me  that  her  ward  had  suffered  severely  from  the  agita- 
tion experienced  at  the  last  visit  I  had  paid  her,  and  was  in  a 
low  nervous  fever.  The  consumptive  symptoms,  also,  were  be- 
ginning to  gleam  through  the  haze  of  accidental  indisposition 
with  fearful  distinctness  !  Dr  Baillie  simply  assured  the  baronet 
that  my  predictions  were  but  too  likely  to  be  verified ;  and  that 
the  only  chance  of  averting  the  worst  form  of  consumption  (a 
galloping  one)  would  be  an  instant  removal  to  Italy,  that  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  the  winter  season,  might  be  spent  in  a  more 
genial  and  fostering  climate.     We,  at  the  same  time,  frankly 

assured  Sir ,  who  listened  with  a  sullen,  despairing  apathy 

of  manner,  ♦hat  the  utmost  he  had  to  expect  from  a  visit  to 
Italy,  was  the  chance  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  fate 
which  hovered  over  his  niece.  In  a  few  weeks,  accordingly, 
they  were  aU  settled  at  Naples. 

But  what  have  I  to  say,  all  this  time,  the  reader  is  possibly 
asking,  about  the  individual  who  was  singled  out  by  fate  for  the 
first  and  heaviest  stroke  inflicted  by  Miss  Herbert's  approaching 

dissolution?    Where  was  the  lover  1    Where  was  Captain 1 

1  have  avoided  allusions  to  him  hitherto,  because  his  distress 
and  agitation  transcended  all  my  powers  of  description.     He 
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loved  Mias  Herbert  with  all  the  passionate  romantic  feryour  of 
a  first  attachment;   and  the  reader  most  ask  his  own  hearty 

what  were  the  feelings  by  which  that  of  Captain  was 

lacerated. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  recording  one  little  incident  whidi 

occurred  before  the  family  of  Sir left  for  Italy.      I  was 

retiring  one  night  to  rest,  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  start- 
ling summons  of  the  night-bell  brought  me  again  down  stairs, 
accompanied  by  a  servant  Thrice  the  bell  rang  with  impatient 
violence  before  the  door  could  possibly  be  opened,  and  I  heard 
the  steps  of  some  vehicle  let  down  hastily. 

"  Is  Dr at  home  1 "  inquired  a  groom,  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  in  a  second  or  two  a  gentleman  leaped 
from  a  chariot  standing  at  the  door,  and  hurried  into  the  room, 
whither  I  had  retired  to  await  him.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  half 
military  travelling-dress.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  sunk,  his 
hair  disordered,  and  his  voice  thick  and  hurried.   It  was  Captain 

,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  shooting  excursion  in  Scotland, 

and  who  had  not  received  intelligence  of  the  alarming  symptoms 
disclosed  by  Miss  Herbert,  till  within  four  days  of  that  which 
found  him  at  my  house,  on  the  present  occasion,  come  to  as- 
certain from  me  the  reality  of  the  melancholy  apprehension  so 

suddenly  entertained  by  Sir and  the  other  members  of 

both  families. 

"  Gracious  God !  Is  there  no  hope,  doctor  ? "  he  inquired 
faintly,  after  swallowing  a  glass  of  wine,  which,  seeing  his  ex- 
haustion and  agitation,  I  had  sent  for.  I  endeavoured  to  evade 
giving  a  direct  answer — attempted  to  divert  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  projected  trip  to  the  Continent  —  dilated  on  the 
soothing,  balmy  climate  she  would  have  to  breathe  —  it  had 
done  wonders  for  others,  &c,  —  and,  in  a  word,  exhausted  the 
stock  of  inefficient  subterfuges  and  palliatives  to  which  all 
professional  men  are,  on  such  occasions,  compelled  to  resort 

Captain  listened  to  me  silently,  while  his  eye  was  fixed 

on  me  with  a  vacant,  unobserving  stare.  His  utter  wretched- 
ness touched  me  to  the  soul ;  and  yet,  what  consolation  had  I 
to  offer  him  1  After  several  profound  sighs,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
flurried  tone,  ^  I  see  how  it  is.  Her  fate  is  fixed — and  so  is 
mine !  Would  to  God — would  to  God,  I  had  never  seen  or 
known  Miss  Herbert ! — What  will  become  of  us  !  "  He  rose 
to  go.     "Doctor,  forgive  me  for  troubling  you  so  late,  but 

really  I  can  rest  nowhere !     I  must  go  back  to  HalL" 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  chariot 
dashed  off. 
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Really  I  can  scarcely  conceiye  of  a  more  dreadful  state  of 

mind  thim  that  of  Captain ,  or  of  any  one  whose  "  heart  is 

in  the  right  place,"  to  use  a  homely  but  apt  expression,  when 
placed  in  such  wretched  circumstances  as  those  above  related. 
To  see  the  death-warrant  sealed  of  her  a  man's  soul  doats  on — 
idio  is  the  idolised  object  of  his  holiest,  fondest,  and  possibly 
fini  affections  !  Yes,  to  see  her  bright  and  beautiful  form  sud- 
denly snatched  down  into  "  utter  darkness ''  by  the  cold  relent- 
less grasp  of  our  common  foe — "  the  desire  of  our  eyes  taken 
away  as  with  a  stroke  " — may  well  wither  one.  That  man's 
8001  which  would  not  be  palsied — prostrated,  by  such  a  stroke 
as  this,  is  worthless,  and  worse — it  is  a  libel  on  his  kind.  He 
cannot  love  a  woman  as  she  should  and  must  be  loved.  But 
why  am  I  so  vehement  in  expressing  my  feelings  on  the  subject  7 
Becaose,  in  the  course  of  my  professional  intercourse,  my  soul 
has  been  often  sickened  with  listening  to  the  expression  of  op- 
posite sentiments.  The  poor  and  pitiful  phUosophy — that  the 
word  should  ever  have  been  so  prostituted ! — which  is  now 
meaking  in  among  us,  fostered  by  foolish  lads,  and  men  with 
hollow  hearts  and  barren  brains,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out 
from  the  soul's  garden  its  richest  and  choicest  ilowers,  sympathy 
and  sentiment  —  this  philosophy  may  possibly  prompt  some 
reader  to  sneer  over  the  agonies  I  have  been  attempting  to  de- 
scribe ;  but,  O  reader !  do  you  eschew  it — trample  on  it  when- 
ever, wherever  you  find  it^  for  the  reptile,  though  very  little,  is 
▼eiy  venomous. 

Captain  's  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  as  he 

found  it  impossible  to  accompany  it,  he  sold  out,  and  presently 
followed  the  heartbroken  baronet  and  his  niece  to  Italy.  The 
delicious  climate  sufficed  to  kindle  and  foster  for  a  while  that 
deceitful  iffnia  fatmis — hope,  which  always  flits  before  in  the 
gloomy  horizon  of  consumptive  patients,  and  leads  them  and 
their  friends  on — and  on — and  on — ^till  it  suddenly  sinks  qui- 
vering into  their  grave !  They  stayed  at  Naples  till  the  month 
of  Jmy.  Miss  Herbert  was  sinking,  and  that  with  fearfully  ac- 
celerated rapidity.     Sir 's  health  was  much  impaired  with 

incessant  anxiety  and  watching  ;  and  Captain  had  been 

several  times  on  the  very  borders  of  madness.  His  love  for  the 
dear  being  who  could  never  be  his,  increased  ten  thousand-fold 
when  he  found  it  hopeless!     Is  it  not  always  so? 

Aware  that  her  days  were  numbered.  Miss  Herbert  anxiously 
importuned  her  uncle  to  return  to  England.  She  wished,  she 
said,  to  breathe  her  last  in  her  native  isle — among  the  green 
pastures  and  hills  of shire,  and  to  be  buried  beside  her 
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father  and  mother.     Sir listened  to  the  utterance  of  these 

sentiments  with  a  breaking  heart  He  could  see  no  reason  for 
refusing  a  compliance  with  her  request ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
latter  end  of  August  beheld  the  unhappy  family  once  more  at 

HalL 

I  once  saw  a  very  beautiful  lily,  of  rather  more  than  ordinary 
stateliness,  whose  stem  had  been  snapped  by  the  storm  over 
night ;  and  on  entering  my  garden  in  the  morning,  there,  alas ! 
alas  !  lay  the  pride  of  all  chaste  flowers,  pallid  and  prostrate  od 
the  very  bed  where  it  had  a  short  while  before  bloomed  so 
sweetly !  This  little  circumstance  was  forcibly  recalled  to  my 
recollection,  on  seeing  Miss  Herbert  for  the  flret  time  after  her 
return  from  the  Continent  It  was  in  the  spacious  drawing- 
room  at Hall  where  I  had  before  seen  her,  in  the  evening, 

and  she  was  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  which  had  been  drawn 
towards  the  large  fretted  Gothic  window  formerly  mentioned. 
I  stole  towards  it  with  noiseless  footsteps ;  for  the  hushing, 
cautioning  movements  of  those  present  warned  mo  that  Mi^ 
Herbert  was  asleep.  I  stood  and  gazed  in  silence  for  some 
moments  on  the  lovely  unfortunate — almost  afraid  to  disturb 
her,  even  by  breathing.  She  was  wasted  ahnost  to  a  shadow — 
attenuated  to  nearly  ethereal  delicacy  and  transparency.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  white  muslin  gown,  and  lying  on  an 
Indian  shawl,  in  which  she  had  been  enveloped  for  the  purpose 
of  being  brought  down  from  her  bedchamber.  Her  snudl  foot 
and  ankle  were  concealed  beneath  white  silk  stockings  and 
satin  slippers — through  which  it  might  be  seen  how  they  were 
shrunk  from  the  full  dimensions  of  health.  They  seemed,  in- 
deed, rather  the  exquisite  chiselling  of  Canova,  the  representa- 
tion of  recumbent  beauty,  than  flesh  and  blood,  and  scarcely 
capable  of  sustaining  even  the  slight  pressure  of  Miss  Herbert's 
wasted  frame.  The  arms  and  hands  were  enveloped  in  long 
white  gloves,  which  fitted  very  loosely ;  and  her  waist,  encircled 
by  a  broad  violet-coloured  ribbon,  was  rather  that  of  a  young 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  than  a  full-grown  woman.  But  it 
was  her  countenance — her  symmetrical  features,  sunk,  faded, 
and  damp  with  death-dews,  and  her  auburn  hair  falling  in  rich 
matted  careless  clusters  down  each  side  of  her  alabaster  temples 
and  neck  ;  it  was  all  this  which  suggested  the  bitterest  thoughts 
of  blighted  beauty,  almost  breaking  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 
Perfectly  motionless  and  statue- like  lay  that  fair  creature, 
breathing  so  imperceptibly  that  a  rose-le^  might  have  slept  on 
her  lips  unfluttered !  On  an  easy-chair,  drawn  towards  the 
head  of  the  ottoman,  sat  her  unde,  Sir ,  holding  a  white 
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handkerchief  in  his  hand,  with  which  he,  from  time  to  time, 
wiped  off  the  dews  which  started  out  incessantly  on  his  niece's 
pallid  forehead.  It  was  affecting  to  see  his  hair  changed  to  a 
doll  iron-grey  hue  ;  whereas,  before  he  had  left  for  the  Conti- 
nent^  it  was  jet  black.  His  sallow  and  worn  features  bore  the 
traces  of  recent  tears. 

And  where  tiow  is  the  lover  ?    Where  is  Captain ?  again 

inquires  the  reader.  He  was  then  at  Milan,  raving  beneath  the 
tortures  and  delirium  of  a  brain  fever,  which  flung  him  on  his 
siidL-bed  only  the  day  before  Sir 's  family  set  out  for  Eng- 
land. Miss  Herbert  had  not  been  told  of  the  circumstance  tSl 
ahe  anived  at  home ;  and  those  who  commimicated  the  intelli- 
gence will  never  undertake  such  a  duty  again  ! 

After  some  time,  in  which  we  around  had  maintained  perfect 
flilencey  Miss  Herbert  gently  opened  her  eyes ;  and  seeing  me 
sitting  opposite  her  uncle,  by  her  side,  gave  me  her  hand,  and, 
with  a  faint  smile,  whispered  some  words  of  welcome  which  I 

OOoId  not  rliatingnii^li- 

*Am  I  much  altered,  doctor,  since  you  saw  me  last?"  she 
presently  inquired,  in  a  more  audible  tone.  I  said  I  regretted 
to  aee  her  so  feeble  and  emaciated. 

*And  does  not  my  poor  uncle  also  look  very  ill?"  inquired 
tlie  poor  girl,  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  fondness. 
She  feebly  extended  her  arms,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
them  round  his  neck,  and  he  seized  and  kissed  them  with  such 
fervour  that  she  burst  into  tears.  **  Your  kindness  is  killing 
me — cAi !  don't,  don't ! "  she  murmured.  He  was  so  overpowered 
with  his  enx)tions  that  he  abruptly  rose  and  left  the  room.  I 
then  made  many  minute  inquiries  about  the  state  of  her  health. 
I  could  hardly  detect  any  pulsation  at  the  WTist,  though  the 
blue  veins,  and  almoet  the  arteries,  I  fancied,  might  be  seen 
meandering  beneath  the  transparent  skin. 

My  feelings  will  not  allow  me,  nor  would  my  space,  to  de- 
scribe every  interview  I  had  with  her.  She  sank  very  rapidly. 
She  exhibited  all  those  sudden  deceitful  ralljdngs,  which  in- 
variably agonise  consumptive  patients  and  their  friends  with 
fruitless  hopes  of  recovery.  Oh,  how  they  are  clung  to  !  how 
hard  to  persuade  their  fond  hearts  to  relinquish  them !  with 
what  despairing  obstinancy  will  they  persist  in  "  hoping  against 
hope  !  "  I  recoUect  one  evening,  in  particular,  that  her  shat- 
tered energies  were  so  unaccountably  revived  and  collected,  her 
eye  grew  so  full  and  bright,  her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  so 
rich  a  vermilion,  her  voice  soft  and  sweet  as  ever,  and  her  spirits 
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80  exhilarated,  that  even  /  was  staggered  for  a  moment ;  and 

poor  Sir got  so  excited  that  he  said  to  me,  in  a  sort  of 

ecstasy,  as  he  accompanied  me  to  my  carriage,  "  Ah,  doctor,  a 
phamix  ! — Doctor,  a  phoenix  !  She's  rising  from  her  ashes — 
ah  !  ha !  She'll  cheat  you  for  once — darling  ! ''  and  he  raised 
his  handkerchief  to  lus  eyes,  for  they  were  overflowing. 

"Doctor,  you're  fond  of  music,  I  believe;  you  won't  have 
any  objection  to  listen  to  a  little  now,  will  you  1  I'm  exactly  in 
the  mood  for  it,  and  it's  almost  the  only  eigoyment  I  have  left^ 

and  Miss  B plays  enchantingly.    Go,  love,  please,  and  play 

a  mass  from  Mozart — the  one  we  listened  to  last  night,"  said 
Miss  Herbert,  on  one  occasion,  about  a  week  after  the  interview 

last  mentioned     Miss  B ^  who  was  in  tears,  immediately 

rose,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  piano.  She  played  exquisite^. 
I  held  one  of  my  sweet  patient's  hands  in  mine,  as  she  lay  on 
the  sofa,  with  her  face  turned  towards  the  window,  throng 
which  the  retiring  sunlight  was  streaming  in  tender  radiance  <m 
her  wasted  features,  after  tinting  richly  the  amber-hued  groves 
which  were  visible  through  the  window.     I  need  not  attempt  to 

characterise  the  melting  music  which  Miss  B was  pouring 

from  the  plana  I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
spintual  character  about  some  of  the  masses  of  Mozart^  which 
draws  out  the  greatest  sympathies  of  one's  nature,  striHng  the 
deepest  and  most  hidden  ciiords  of  the  human  heart  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed 
— the  time,  the  place,  the  dying  angel  whose  hand  was  clasped 
in  mine — disposed  me  to  a  more  intense  appreciation  of  Mozart's 
music  than  I  had  ever  known  before.  The  soft,  soothing, 
solemn  swelling  cadences  undulated  one  after  another  into  my 
full  heart,  till  they  forced  the  tears  to  gush  from  my  eyes.  I  was 
utterly  overcome.  Oh,  that  languishing,  heart-breaking  music 
I  can  never  forget !  The  form  of  Eliza  Herbert  flits  before  me 
to  this  day  when  I  hear  it  spoken  of.  I  will  not  listen  to  any 
one  play  it  now — though  I  have  often  wept  since  on  hearing  it 

from  Miss  B ,  to  whom  Miss  Herbert  bequeathed  her  piano. 

But,  to  return  :  My  tears  flowed  fast ;  and  I  perceived  also  the 
crystal  drops  oozing  through  the  closed  eyelids  of  Miss  Herbert 
"Heart-breaking  music,  is  it  not,  doctor  1"  she  murmured.  I 
could  make  her  no  reply.     I  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  I  could 

have  laid  down  my  life  for  her.    After  a  long  pause,  Miss  B 

continuing  all  the  while  playing,  Miss  Herbert  sobbed — "  Oh, 
how  I  should  like  to  be  buried  while  the  organ  is  playing  this 
music  !    And  U£ — he  was  fond  of  it  too  ! "  she  continued,  with 
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a  long  shuddering  sigh.  It  was  echoed,  to  my  sarprise,  but  in 
a  profounder  tone,  from  that  quarter  of  the  room  where  the 
grand  piano  was  placed.     It  could  not  have  been  from  Miss 

B ,  I  felt  sure ;  and,  looking  towards  her,  I  beheld  the  dim 

outline  of  Sir 's  figure  leaning  against  the  piano,  with  his 

face  buried  in  his  white  handkerchief.  He  had  stolen  into  the 
room  unperceived ;  for  he  had  left  it  half  an  hour  before,  in  a 
fit  of  sudden  agitation  ;  and,  after  continuing  about  five  minutes, 
was  compelled  by  his  feelings  again  to  retire.  His  sigh  and  the 
noise  he  made  in  withdrawing,  had  been  heard  by  Miss  Herbert. 
"  Doctor — doctor  !  *'  she  stammered  faintly,  turning  as  white 
as  ashes,  "  who— who  is  that  1 — what  was  it  ?— Oh  dear  !  it  can 

never  be — no— no — it  cannot "  and  she  suddenly  fainted. 

She  continued  so  long  insensible  that  I  began  to  fear  it  was  all 
over.  Gradually,  however,  she  recovered,  and  was  carried  up 
to  bed,  which  she  did  not  leave  again  for  a  week. 

I  mentioned,  I  think,  in  a  former  part  of  this  narrative.  Miss 
Herbert's  partiality  for  poetry,  and  that  her  readings  were  con- 
fined to  that  which  was  of  the  highest  order.  Among  the  MSS. 
found  in  her  desk,  poor  girl,  after  her  decease,  were  many  ex- 
tracts from  the  poets,  copied  in  a  beautiful  hand,  and  evincing 
true  taste  in  their  selection.  She  was  particularly  partial  to 
Thomson's  *  Seasons,'  especially  'Winter,*  from  which  she  tran- 
scribed largely.  There  are  also  a  few  unpretending  sonnets  and 
stanzas  of  her  own ;  which,  if  not  of  first-rate  excellence,  breathe, 
nevertheless,  the  sweetest  sentiments  of  virtue,  simplicity,  and 
delicacy.  If  I  had  been  permitted,  I  should  have  liked  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  little  *  Sonnet  to  a  Dead  Robin,'  and  *  To 
a  Moss  Rose.'  I  have  ako  often  heard  her,  while  sitting  by 
her  bedside,  utter  very  beautiful  thoughts,  suggested  by  the 
bitterness  of  her  own  premature  fate.  All — all  are  treasured  in 
my  heart ! 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  her  feelings  with  reference 
to  Captain  — •. — ,  simply  because  I  cannot  do  them  justice,  with- 
out, perhaps,  incurring  the  reader's  suspicions  that  I  am  slipping 
into  the  character  of  the  novelist      She  did  not  know  that 

Captain continued  yet  at  death's  door  at  Milan,  for  we 

felt  bound  to  spare  her  feelings.  We  fabricated  a  story  that  he 
had  been  summoned  into  Egypt,  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  a 
brother  who  had  travelled  thither,  and  whose  fate,  we  said,  was 
doubtful.  Poor  girl !  she  believed  us  at  last — and  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  accuse  him  of  unkindness  for  allowing  any- 
thing to  withdraw  him  from  her  side.     She  never,  however,  mid 
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anything  directly  of  this  kind.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 

that  Captain never  knew  of  the  fiction.     I  have  never,  to 

this  day,  entirely  forgiven  myself  for  the  part  I  took  in  it 

I  found  her  one  morning,  within  a  few  days  of  her  death, 
wretchedly  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body.  She  had  passed, 
as  usual,  a  restless  night,  unsoothed  even  by  the  laudanum 
which  had  been  administered  to  her  in  much  larger  quantitieB 
than  her  medical  attendants  had  authorised.  It  had  stupified, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  composing  and  calming  her.  Poor 
— poor  girl !  almost  the  last  remains  of  her  beauty  had  disi^ 
peared.  There  was  a  fearful  hollowness  in  her  once  lovely  and 
blooming  cheeks ;  and  her  eyes — ^those  bright  orbs  which  had  a 
short  while  ago  dazzled  and  delighted  all  they  shone  upon — 
were  now  sunk,  quenched,  and  surrounded  by  dark  halos  !  She 
lay  with  her  head  buried  deep  in  the  pillow,  and  her  hair  folded 
back,  matted  with  perspiration.  Her  hands — but  I  cannot 
attempt  to  describe  her  appearance  any  further. 

Sir sat  by  her  bedside,  as  he  had  sat  all  through  her 

illness,  and  was  utterly  worn  out    I  occupied  the  chair  fuQotted 

to  Miss  B ,  who  had  just  retired  to  bed,  having  been  up  all 

night  After  a  long  silence,  Miss  Herbert  asked  very  faintly 
for  some  tea,  which  was  presently  brought  her,  and  dropped 
into  her  mouth  by  spoonfuls.  Soon  after,  she  revived  a  little, 
and  spoke  to  me,  but  in  so  low  a  whisper  that  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  her  words.  The  exertion  of  utterance, 
also,  was  attended  with  so  much  evident  pain  that  I  would 
rather  she  had  continued  silent 

"Laudanum — laudanum — laudanum,  doctor!  They  don't 
give  me  enough  of  laudanum  ! "  she  muttered.  We  made  her 
no  reply.  Presently  she  began  murmuring  at  intervals  some- 
what in  this  strain  : — "  Ah — among  the  pyramids — looking  at 
them — sketching — ascending  them,  perhaps — oh  !  what  if  they 
should  fall  and  crush  him  ?  Has  he  found  his  brother?  On 
his  way — ^home — sea — ships — ship."  Still  we  did  not  interrupt 
her,  for  her  manner  indicated  only  a  dim  dreary  sort  of  half- 
consciousness.  About  an  hour  afterwards  (why  did  I  linger 
there,  it  may  be  asked,  when  I  could  do  nothing  for  her,  and 
could  ill  spare  the  time  ]  I  know  not — I  could  not  leave  her) 
she  again  commenced,  in  a  low,  moaning,  wandering  tone — 
"  Uncle  !  What  do  you  think  ?  Chatterton— poor  melancholy 
Chatterton,  sat  by  my  side,  all  night  long,  in  that  chair  where 

Dr  is  sitting.     He  died   of  a  broken  heart — or  of  my 

disease,  didn't  he  ]  Wan — wan — sad — cold — ^ghostly — but  so 
like  a  poet !     Oh,  how  he  talked !   no  one  earthly  like  him ! 
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His  TQooe  was  like  the  mysterious  music  of  an  iEolian  harp — so 

aoleum — soft — stealing ! ...  He  put  his  icy  fingers  over 

my  heart,  and  said  it  must  soon  be  as  cold  !  But  he  told  me 
not  to  be  afraid,  nor  weep,  because  I  was  dying  so  young — so 
early.  He  said  I  was  a  young  rose-tree,  and  would  have  the 
longer  to  bloom  and  blossom  when  he  came  for  me.''  She 
smiled  faintly  and  sadly.  ^  Oh,  dear,  dear ! — I  wish  I  had  him 
here  again  !  But  he  looks  very  cold  and  ghostly — never  moves 
— nothing  rustles — I  never  hear  him  come,  or  go — but  I  look, 
and  there  he  is  !  And  I'm  not  at  all  frightened,  for  he  seems 
gentle  ;  but  I  think  he  can't  be  happy — ^happy — never  smiles, 
nerer! .  .  .  Dying  people  see  and  hear  more  than  others !" 

This,  I  say,  is  the  svhstance  of  what  she  uttered.  All  she 
said  was  pervaded  by  a  sad  romance,  which  showed  that  her 
aonl  was  deeply  imbued  with  poetry. 

"  Tdl !— toll !— toll !  —  How  solemn  !  —  White  plumes  !— 
white  scarfs  !— Hush  ! — *  Earth  to  earth  '—oh,  dreadful !  It  is 
crumbling  on  my  heart !  They  aU  go — they  leave  me  all — 
poor,  poor  Eliza  ! — They  leave  me  all  alone  in  the  cold  church. 
He'll  often  walk  in  the  church  by  himself— his  tears  will  fall  on 
the  pavement — but  I  shall  not  hear  him — nor  see  him !  He 
win  ne — ^vcr  see  me !  Will  the  organ  play,  I  wonder  ?  It  maij 
wake  me  from  sleep  for  a  while  ! "  I  listened  to  all  this,  and 
was  fit  for  nothing  the  rest  of  the  day.  Again — again  I  saw 
her,  to  let  fall  tears  over  the  withered  petals,  the  blighted  blos- 
soms of  eariy  beauty !  It  wrung  my  heart  to  see  her  little  more 
than  a  breathing  corpse.     CMi !  the  gloom — anguish— desolation 

— diffused  through Hall !     It  could  be  felt ;  it  oppressed 

yoa  OQ  entering! 

.  .  .  On  Saturday  morning  (the  —  day  of  November 
18 — ),  I  drove  down  early,  having  the  preceding  evening  pro- 
mised to  be  there  as  soon  as  possible  the  next  day.  It  was  a 
scowling  November  morning,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me  as 

my  chariot  rattled  rapidly  along  the  hard  highway  towards 

HalL  But  I  was  too  late.  The  curtain  had  fallen,  and  hid 
poor  Eliza  Herbert  from  this  world  for  ever  !  She  had  expired 
about  half  an  hour  before  my  arrival. 

As  1  was  returning  to  town,  after  attending  the  funeral  of 
Miss  Herbert,  full  of  bitter  and  sorrowful  thoughts,  I  met  a 
travelling  carriage-and-four  thundering  down  the  road.  It  con- 
tained poor  Captain ,  his  valet,  and  a  young  Italian  medical 

attendant — all  just  returned  from  the  Continent  He  looked 
^hite  and  wasted.    The  crape  on  my  hat — my  gloves — weepers 
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— ^mourning  suit,  told  all  instantly.    I  was  in  a  moment  at  his 
side — for  he  had  swooned. 

As  for  the  disconsolate  baronet,  little  remains  to  be  said.    He 

disposed  of Hall ;  and,  sick  of  England — ill  and  irritable 

— he  attempted  to  regain  his  Indian  appointment,  but  tmsuo- 
cessfuUy  ;  so  he  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  house  belonging  to 

the  family  in shire  ;  and,  in  the  touching  language  of  one 

of  old,  "  went  on  mourning  to  the  end  of  his  days." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     8PECTBAL     DOO. 
AV  ILLUSIOir. 

The  age  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  is  gone  by,  says  worUiy  Dr 
Hibbert ;  and  so,  after  him,  says  almost  everybody  nowadays. 
These  mysterious  visitants  are  henceforth  to  be  resolved  into 
mere  optical  delusions,  acting  on  an  excitable  fancy — an  irritable 
nervous  temperament ;  and  the  report  of  a  real  bona  fide  ghost^ 
or  apparition,  is  utterly  scouted.  Possibly  this  may  not  be  going 
too  far,  even  though  it  &^  in  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  most  stub^ 
bom  facts  that  are  on  record.  One,  or  possibly  two,  of  this 
character,  I  may  perhaps  present  to  the  reader  on  a  future  occa- 
sion ;  but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  relating  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  case  of  acknowledged  optical  delusion; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my  medical  readers  can 
parallel  it  with  similar  occurrences  within  the  sphere  of  their 
own  observation. 

Mr  D was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford — a  scholar,  a  "  ripe  and  good  one  " — a  man  of 
remarkably  acute  and  powerful  understanding ;  but,  according 
to  his  own  accoimt,  destitute  of  even  an  atom  of  imagination. 
He  was  also  an  exemplary  minister ;  preached  twice  willingly 
every  Sunday,  and  performed  all  the  other  duties  of  his  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  parish- 
ioners. If  any  man  is  less  likely  to  be  terrified  with  ghosts,  or 
has  less  reason  to  be  so,  than  another,  surely  it  was  such  a  char- 
acter as  Mr  D . 
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He  had  been  offidadng  one  Sunday  evening  for  an  invalid 
Inend,  at  the  latter's  church,  a  few  miles  distant  from  London, 
and  was  walking  homewards,  enjoying  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ni^t,  and  enlivened  by  the  cheerful  beams  of  the  full  moon  ; 
wben,  at  about  three  miles'  distance  from  town,  he  suddenly 
keaid,  or  fancied  he  heard,  immediately  behind  him,  the  sound 
of  gMping  and  panting  as  of  a  dog  following  at  his  heels,  breath- 
kn  with  running.  He  looked  round  on  both  sides,  but  seeing 
no  dog,  thought  he  must  have  been  deceived,  and  resumed  his 
walk  and  meditations.  The  sound  was  presently  repeated. 
Again  he  looked  round,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
After  a  little  pause,  thinking  there  was  something  rather  odd 
about  it,  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  what  he  had  heard  was 
nothing  more  than  the  noise  of  his  own  hard  breathing,  occa- 
sioned by  the  insensibly  accelerated  pace  at  which  he' was  walk- 
ing, intent  upon  some  subject  which  then  particularly  occupied 
his  thoughts.  He  had  not  walked  more  than  ten  paces  farther, 
when  he  again  heard  precisely  similar  sounds,  but  with  a  run- 
ning accompaniment — if  I  may  be  allowed  a  pun — of  the  pit-pit- 
patteiing  of  a  dog's  feet,  following  close  behind  his  left  side. 

**  God  bless  me  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  D aloud,  stopping  for 

the  third  time,  and  looking  around  in  all  directions,  far  and 
near;  "why,  really,  that's  very  odd — very ! — Surely  I  could  not 
have  been  mistaken  again  ? "  He  continued  standing  still, 
wiped  his  forehead,  replaced  his  hat  on  his  head,  and,  with  a 
little  trepidation,  resumed  his  walk,  striking  his  stout  black 
walking-stick  on  the  ground  with  a  certain  energy  and  resolute- 
ness, which  sufficed  in  reassuring  his  own  flurried  spirits.     The 

next  tiiirty  or  forty  paces  of  his  walk,  Mr  D passed  over 

erectis  auribus,  and  hearing  nothing  similar  to  the  sounds  which 
had  thrice  attracted  his  attention,  was  relapsing  into  his  medita- 
tive mood,  when,  in  a  few  moments,  the  noise  was  repeated, 
apparently  from  his  right-hand  side;  and  he  gave  something 
like  a  start  from  the  pathside  into  the  road,  on  feeling  the  calf 
of  his  leg  brushed  past,  as  he  described  it,  by  the  shaggy  coat 
of  his  invisible  attendant  He  looked  suddenly  down,  and,  to 
his  veiy  great  alarm  and  astonishment,  beheld  the  dim  outline 
of  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  of  a  blue  colour  !  He  moved  from 
the  spot  where  he  was  standing — ^the  phantom  followed  him — 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  shook  his  head,  and  again 
looked ;  but  there  it  still  was,  large  as  a  young  calf  (to  which 
he  himself  compared  it),  and  had  assumed  a  more  distinct  and 
definite  foruL  The  colour,  however,  continued  the  same — faint 
blue.     He  observed,  too,  its  eyes — like  dim-decaying  fire-coals, 
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as  it  looked  composedly  up  in  his  face.  He  poked  about  his 
walking-stick,  and  moved  it  repeatedly  thiongh  and  throogh  the 
form  of  the  phantom  ;  but  there  it  continued — ^indivisible — ^im- 
palpable— in  short,  as  much  a  dog  as  ever,  and  yet  the  stick  tiBr 
veraing  its  form  in  every  direction,  from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of 

the  nose  !     Mr  D hurried  on  a  few  steps,  and  again  looked 

— ^there  was  the  dog  ! — Now,  it  is  fit  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  Mr  D was  a  remarkably  temperate  man,  and 

had,  that  evening,  contented  himself  with  a  soHtazy  glass  of 
port  by  the  bedside  of  his  sick  brother ;  so  that  there  was  no 
room  for  supposing  his  perceptions  to  have  been  disturbed  with 
liquor. 

'*  What  can  it  be  ? "  thought  he,  while  his  heart  knocked 
rather  harder  than  usual  against  the  bars  oi  its  prison — "  Oh ! 
it  must  be  an  ojytical  delusion — oh,  'tis  clearly  so !  nothing  in 
the  world  else !  thafs  alL  How  odd ! "  and  he  smiled,  he 
thought,  very  unconcernedly;  but  another  glimpse  of  the  phan- 
tom standing  by  him  in  blue  distinctness  instantly  darkened 
his  features  with  the  hue  of  apiprehension.  If  it  really  was  an 
optical  delusion,  it  was  the  most  fixed  and  pertinacious  one  he 
ever  heard  of  !  The  best  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  says 
Shakei^ipeare — and  in  all  things  ;  so,  observing  a  coach  passing 

by  at  that  moment^  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  Mr  D , 

with  a  little  trepidation  in  his  tone,  ordered  it  to  stop ;  there 
was  just  room  for  one  inside  ;  and  in  stepped  Mr  D ,  chuck- 
ling at  the  cunning  fashion  after  whidi  he  had  succeeded  in 
jockeying  his  strange  attendant  Not  feeling  inclined  to  talk 
with  the  fat  woman  who  sat  next  him,  squeezing  him  most 
unmercifully  against  the  side  of  the  coach,  nor  with  the  elderly 
grazier-looking  man  fronting  him,  whose  large  dirty  top-boots 
seriously  incommoded  him,  he  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might 
pursue  his  thoughts  undisturbed.  After  about  five  minutes* 
riding,  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes — and  the  first  thing  that 
met  them  was  the  figure  of  the  blue  dog,  lying  stretched,  in 
some  unaccountable  manner,  at  his  feet,  half  under  the  seat  1 

"I — I — hope  THE  iK>o  does  not  annoy  you,  sirl"  inquired 

Mr  D ,  a  little  flustered,  of  the  man  opposite,  hoping  to 

discem  whether  the  dog  chose  to  be  visible  to  any  one  else. 

"  Sir !''  exclaimed  the  person  he  addressed,  starting  £rom  a 
kind  of  doze,  and  staring  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  coach. 

"  Lord,  sir  !"  echoed  the  woman  beside  him. 

''  A  ooo,  sir,  did  you  say  f"  inquired  all  in  a  breath. 

"Oh — nothing — ^nothing,  I  assure  you.  TKs  a  little  mis- 
take," replied  Mr  D ,  with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  I — I  thought 
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— in  short,  I  find  I've  been  dreaming;  and  I'm  sure  I  beg 
pardon  for  disturbing  you."     Every  one  in  the  coach  laughed 

except  Mr  D ,  whose  eyes  continued  riveted  on  the  dim 

blue  outline  of  the  dog,  lying  motionless  at  his  feet  He  was 
now  certain  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  optical  illusion  of 
acme  sort  or  other,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  thoughts 
from  running  into  an  alarmed  channel,  by  striving  to  engage 
his  faculties  with  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  He  could  make 
nothing  out,  however ;  and  the  Q.E.D.  of  his  thinkings  startled 
him  not  a  little,  when  it  came  in  the  shape  of  the  large  blue 
dog,  leaping  at  his  heels  out  of  the  coach,  when  he  alighted. 
Anived  at  home,  he  lost  sight  of  the  phantom  during  the  time 
of  supper  and  the  family  devotions.  As  soon  as  he  had  ex- 
tingnished  lus  bedroom  candle,  and  got  into  bed,  he  was  nearly 
leaping  out  again,  on  feeling  a  sensation  as  if  a  large  dog  had 
jumped  on  that  part  of  the  bed  where  his  feet  lay.  He  felt  its 
pressure  !  He  said  he  was  inclined  to  rise,  and  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  special  prayer  to  the  Deity  !     Mrs  D asked  him 

what  was  the  matter  with  him]  for  he  became  very  cold,  and 
shivered  a  little.  He  easily  quieted  her  with  saying  he  felt  a 
little  chilled;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  asleep,  he  got 
quietly  out  of  bed,  and  walked  up  and  do^vn  the  room.  AMicr- 
ever  he  moved,  he  beheld,  by  the  moonlight  through  the  window, 
the  dim  dusky  outline  of  the  dog  following  wherever  he  went  I 

Mr  D opened  the  windows,  he  did  not  exactly  know  why, 

and  mounted  the  dressing-table  for  that  2)urpose.  On  looking 
down  before  he  leaped  on  the  floor,  there  was  the  dog  waiting 
for  him,  squatting  composedly  on  his  haimches  !    There  was  no 

standing  liis  any  longer,  thought  Mr  D ,  delusion  or  no 

delusion ;  so  he  ran  to  the  bed — plunged  beneath  the  clothes, 
and,  thoroughly  frightened,  dropped  at  length  asleep,  his  head 
under  cover  all  night !  On  waking  in  the  morning,  he  thought 
it  must  have  been  all  a  dream  about  the  dog,  for  it  had  totally 
disappeared  with  the  daylight  When  an  hour*s  glancing  in  all 
directions  had  convinced  him  that  the  phantom  was  really  no 

longer  visible,  he  told  the  whole  to  Mrs  D ,  and  made  very 

merry  with  her  fears — for  she  would  have  it,  that  it  was  "  some- 
thing supematiu-al,  and" — good  lady  I — "Mr  D might  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  thing  had  its  errand  !  "  Four  times  subse- 
quent to  this  did  Mr  D see  the  spectral  visitant — nowise 

idtered  either  in  its  manner,  form,  or  colour.  It  was  always 
late  in  the  evenings  when  he  observed  it,  and  generally  when  he 
was  alone.  He  was  a  man  extensively  acquainted  with  physio- 
logy; but  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  to  what  derangement  of  what  part 
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of  the  animal  economy  to  refer  it  So,  indeed,  was  I — ^for  he 
came  to  consult  me  about  it  He  was  with  me  once  daring  the 
presence  of  the  phantom.  I  examined  his  eyes  with  a  candle, 
to  see  whether  the  intermpted  motions  of  the  irides  indicated 
any  sudden  alteration  of  the  functions  of  the  optic  nerve;  bat 
the  pupils  contracted  and  dilated  with  perfect  r^ularity.  One 
thing,  however,  was  certain — ^his  stomach  had  been  latteriy  a 
little  out  of  order ;  and  everybody  knows  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  its  functions  and  the  nervous  ^tem.  But 
why  he  should  see  spectra — why  they  should  assume  and  retain 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  and  of  such  an  uncanine  colour  too— and 
why  it  should  so  pertinaciously  attach  itself  to  him,  and  be 
seen  precisely  the  same  at  the  various  intervals  after  which  it 
made  its  appearance — and  why  he  should  hear,  or  imagine  he 
heard,  it  utter  sounds — all  these  questions  I  am  as  unable  to 

answer  as  Mr  D was,  or  as  possibly  the  reader  will  be. 

He  may  account  for  it  in  whatever  way  his  ingenuity  may 
enable  hiuL  I  have  seen  and  known  other  cases  of  spectra,  not 
unlike  the  one  above  related  ;  and  great  alarm  and  horror  have 
they  excited  in  the  breasts  of  persons  blessed  with  less  firmness 
and  good  sense  than  Mr  D displayed. 


A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  narrative  occasioned  its  corrobora- 
tion, by  the  following  account  of  a  similar  spectrum,  seen  by 
one  of  my  scientific  friends.  As  the  reader  will  doubtless  con- 
sider it  interesting,  I  here  subjoin  the  letter  from  my  friend. 

Blackhxath,  December  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^Though  *The  Spectral  Dog'  is  somewhat 
laughable,  in  quaHty  of  tailpiece  to  the  melancholy — the  truly 
sorrowful  narrative  immediately  preceding  it,  I  have  read  it 
with  nearly  equal  interest,  because  it  forcibly  reminds  me  of  a 
similar  incident  in  my  own  life. 

In  my  early  days  I  was,  as  you  have  often  heard  me  say,  an 
infatuated  searcher  after  the  philosopher's  stone  !  I  then  resided 
near  Bristol,  and  had  a  back  parlour  fitted  up  according  to  my 
fancy,  in  a  very  gloomy  style.  I  soon  filled  it  with  the  ap- 
paratus of  my  craft — crucibles,  furnace,  retorts,  &c.  &c.  Ac., 
without  end.  I  never  allowed  the  light  of  day  to  dissipate  the 
mysterious  gloom  which  pervaded  my  laboratory ;  but  had  an 
old  Roman  lamp,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  kept  continually 
burning  night  and  day.  I  had  three  different  locks  on  the  door ; 
and  took  such  precautions  as  enabled  me  to  satisfy  myself  that 
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no  one  ever  entered  the  room  for  nearly  three  years,  except  a 
"?g°^^  and  enthusiastic  old  man,  who  first  inspired  me  with 
my  madneea,  as  I  may  well  call  it.  Yaii,  know  too  well,  my 
dnr  sir,  how  much  of  my  little  fortune  was  frittered  away  in 
nmning  after  that  ridiculous  Will-o'-the-Wisp.     But  to  my  tale. 

One  Sunday  evening,  after  dining  hastily  at  five  o'clock,  I 
took  my  candle  in  my  haud,  and  hurried  back  to  my  laboratory, 
which  I  had  quitted  only  half  an  hour  before  for  dinner.  On 
nnlocking  the  door  and  entering,  to  my  equal  alarm  and  astonish- 
menty  I  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  a  little  old  stooping  woman 
in  a  red  cloak,  and  with  a  very  pale  face.  She  stood  near  the 
fireplace,  and  leaned  with  both  hands  on  a  walking-stick.  I  was 
neuly  letting  fall  the  candlestick  I  held  However,  I  contrived 
to  set  it  down  pretty  steadily  on  the  table  which  stood  between 
my  mysterious  guest  and  me,  and  spoke  to  her.  I  received  no 
answer.  The  figure  did  not  move — nay,  it  did  not  even  look  at 
me.  I  stamped  with  my  foot — I  knocked  my  knuckles  on  the 
table — I  shook  it  with  both  my  hands — I  called  out  to  the  old 
woman — but  in  vain  !  A  bottle  of  spirits — brandy,  if  I  recollect 
right — and  a  wine-glass,  stood  on  a  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  which 
was  dose  at  my  elbow.  I  poured  out  a  glassful,  and  drank  it. 
Still  the  figure  continued  there,  standing  before  me  as  distinct, 
as  motionless  as  ever.  I  began  to  suspect  it  was  merely  an 
ocular  spectrum.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  I  pushed  them  inward  with 
my  fingers,  till  coruscations  of  light  seemed  to  flash  from  them. 
But  when  I  directed  them  again  towards  the  spot  where  the  ap- 
parition had  stood,  there  it  still  was  !  I  walked  up  to  her  some- 
what falteringly.  She  stood  exactly  in  the  way  of  my  arm-chair, 
as  though  she  were  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  upon  it.  I  actually 
walked  dean  through  the  figure,  and  sat  down.  After  a  few 
moments,  I  opened  my  eyes,  which  I  had  closed  on  sitting  down, 
and  behold,  the  figure  stood  fronting  me,  about  six  feet  off !  I 
rose — it  moved  further  off;  I  lifted  up  my  right  arm  in  a 
threatening  manner — so  did  the  figure ;  I  raised  my  other  arm. 
— so  did  the  old  woman ;  I  moved  towards  her — she  retreated, 
all  the  while  never  once  looking  at  me.  She  got  towards  the 
spot  where  I  had  formerly  stood ;  and  so  the  table  was  once 
more  between  us.  I  got  more  agitated  than  ever;  but  when  the 
figure  began  to  approach  me  in  a  direct  line,  walking  apparently 
right  through  the  table,  even  as  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea,  I  quite  lost  my  presence  of  mind.  A  giddiness,  or  sickness, 
came  over  me,  and,  sinking  into  my  seat^  I  fainted  When  I 
recovered,  the  spectre  had  disappeared. 

I  have  never  since  seen  it,  nor  anything  similar.     Such  spectra 
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are  by  no  means  rare  among  studious  men,  if  of  an  irritable^ 
nervous  temperament,  and  an  imaginative  turn.  I  know  a 
learned  baronet  who  has  his  study  sometimes  crowded  with  them ; 
and  he  never  feels  so  much  at  home  as  when  surrounded  by 
these  airy  spirits ! 

You  may  make  any  use  you  like  of  this  letter. — I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  faithfully  yours, 

W.  G. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE  FOfiOER. 

A  GROOM,  in  plain  livery,  left  a  card  at  my  house,  one  afternoon 
during  my  absence,  on  which  was  the  name,  "  Mr  GLOUCfESTZR, 
No.  —  Regent  Street  ; "  and,  in  pencil,  the  words, "  Will  thank 

Dr to  call  this  evening."     As  my  red  book  was  lying  on 

the  table  at  the  time,  I  looked  in  it,  from  mere  casual  curiosity, 
to  see  whether  the  name  of  "  Gloucester  "  appeared  there— but 
it  did  not  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  my  new  patient  must 
be  a  recent  comer.  About  six  o'clock  that  evening,  I  drove  to 
Regent  Street,  sent  in  my  card,  and  was  presently  ushered  by 
the  man-servant  into  a  spacious  apartment,  somewhat  showily 
furnished.  The  mild  retiring  surJight  of  a  July  evening  was 
diffiLsed  over  the  room;  and  ample  crimson  window-curtaina, 
half  drawn,  mitigated  the  glare  of  the  gilded  picture-frames  which 
hung  in  great  numbers  round  the  walls.  There  was  a  large  round 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with  papers,  magazines, 
books,  cards,  kc ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
indicated  the  residence  of  a  person  of  some  fashion  and  fortune. 
On  a  side-table  lay  several  pairs  of  boxing-gloves,  foils,  &c  The 
object  of  my  visit,  Mr  Gloucester,  was  seated  on  an  elegant 
ottoman,  in  a  pensive  posture,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  which  rested  on  the  table.  He  was  engaged  with  the 
newspaper  when  I  was  announced.  He  rose,  as  I  entered, 
politely — I  should  rather  say  obsequiously — handed  me  to  a  chair, 
and  then  resumed  his  seat  on  the  ottoman.  His  countenance 
was  rather  pleasing,  fresh-coloured,  with  ^regular  features,  and 
very  light  aubuni  hair,  which  was  adjusted  with  a  sort  of  care- 
less fashionable  negligence.     I  may  perhaps  be  laughed  at  by 
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aamefernoticiiig  such  an  apparently  insignificant  drcomstance ; 
bat  tihe  obeervant  humour  of  my  profession  must  sufficiently 
aoooimt  for  my  detecting  the  fact  that  his  lianda  were  not  those 
of  a  bam  and  bred  gentleman— of  one  who,  as  the  phrase  is, 
'^lias  never  done  anything ^^  in  his  life;  but  they  were  coarse, 
luge,  and  dumsy-looking.  As  for  lus  demeanour  also,  there 
vas  a  constrained  and  over-anxious  display  of  politeness — an 
aasomption  of  fashionable  ease  and  indifference,  that  sat  ill  on 
him,  like  a  court  dress  fastened  on  a  vulgar  fellow.  He  spoke 
with  a  would-be  jaunty,  free-and-easy,  small-swagger  sort  of  air, 
and  changed  at  times  the  tones  of  lus  voice  to  an  offensive  cring- 
ing softness,  which,  I  daresay,  he  took  to  be  vastly  insinuating. 
All  these  little  circumstances  put  together,  prepossessed  me  witii 
a  sadden  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  man.  These  sort  of  people 
are  a  great  nuisance  to  one,  since  there  is  no  knowing  exactly 
how  to  treat  them.  After  some  hurried  expressions  of  civility, 
Mr  Gloucester  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  for  me  on  account 
of  a  deep  depression  of  spirits,  to  which  he  was  latterly  subject. 
He  proceeded  to  detail  many  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
nervous  system.  He  was  tormented  with  vague  apprehensions 
of  impending  calamity;  could  not  divest  himself  of  an  un- 
aooouiitahle  trepidation  of  manner,  which,  by  attracting  obser- 
vatkm,  seriously  disconcerted  him  on  many  occasions ;  felt  in- 
cessantly  tempted  to  the  conmiission  of  suicide;  loathed  society; 
disrelished  his  former  scenes  of  amusement ;  had  lost  lus  appetite ; 
passed  restless  nights ;  and  was  disturbed  with  appalling  dreams. 
His  pulse,  tongue,  countenance,  <S^.,  corroborated  the  above 
statement  of  Ms  symptoms.  I  asked  him  whether  anything  un- 
pleasant had  occurred  in  his  family? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Disappointment  in  an  affaire  du  coeur  ? — Oh,  no.  Unsuccessful 
at  piky  I — ^By  no  means — ^he  did  not  play.  Well — had  he  any 
source  of  secret  annoyance  which  could  account  for  his  present 
depression  ?  He  coloured,  seemed  embarrassed,  and  apparently 
hesitating  whether  or  not  he  should  communicate  to  me  what 
weighed  on  his  spirits.  He,  however,  seemed  determined  to 
keep  me  in  ignorance ;  and  with  some  alteration  of  manner,  said 
suddenly,  that  it  was  only  a  constitutional  nervousness — his 
family  were  all  so ;  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  in 
the  power  of  medicine  to  relieve  him.  I  replied  that  I  would 
certainly  do  all  that  lay  in  my  power,  but  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect any  sudden  or  miraculous  effect  from  the  medicines  1  might 
prescribe ;  that  I  saw  clearly  he  had  something  on  his  mind  which 
oppressed  his  spirits ;  that  he  ought  to  go  into  cheerful  society — 
he  sighed ;  seek  change  of  air — ^that,  he  said,  was,  under  circum- 
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stances,  impossibla  I  rose  to  go.  He  gave  me  two  gameaa, 
and  begged  me  to  call  the  next  evening.  I  left,  not  lowing 
what  to  make  of  him.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  systematic  London 
sharper — a  gamester — a  hanger-on  about  town — and  that  he  had 
sent  for  me  in  consequence  of  some  of  those  sudden  alternations 
of  fortuue  to  which  the  lives  of  such  men  are  subject  I  was 
by  no  means  anxious  for  a  prolonged  attendance  on  him. 

About  the  same  time  next  evening  I  paid  him  a  second  visit. 
He  was  stretched  on  the  ottoman,  enveloped  in  a  gaudy  dressing- 
gown,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  right  foot 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  ottoman,  and  dangling  about,  as  if 
in  search  of  a  stray  slipper.  I  did  not  like  this  elaborately  care- 
less and  conceited  posture.  A  decanter  or  two,  with  some  wine- 
glasses, stood  on  the  table.  He  did  not  rise  on  my  entering, 
but,  with  a  languid  air,  begged  me  to  be  seated  in  a  chair  opposite 
to  him.  "Good  evening,  doctor — ^good  evening,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  and  hurried  tone ;  ''I'm  glad  you  are  come ;  for  if  you  had 
not,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done.  I'm 
deucedly  low  to-night." 

"  Have  you  taken  the  medicines  I  prescribed,  Mr  Gloucester?" 
I  inquired,  feeling  his  pulse,  which  fluttered  irregularly,  indicat- 
ing a  high  degree  of  nervous  excitement  He  had  taken  most 
of  the  physic  I  had  ordered,  he  said,  but  without  perceiving  any 
effect  from  it  "In  fact,  doctor,"  he  continued,  starting  from 
his  recumbent  position  to  his  feet,  and  walking  rapidly  tbunee  or 
four  paces  to  and  fro — "  d — n  me  if  I  know  what's  come  to  me. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  cut  my  throat"  I  insinuated  some  questions, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity  in  his  family ;  but  it  would  not  da  "  He 
saw, "  he  said,  "  what  I  was  driving  at ;  "  but  I  was  *  on  a  wrong 
scent" 

"  Come,  come,  doctor !  after  all,  there's  nothing  like  wine  for 
low  spirits,  is  there  1  D— e,  doctor,  drink,  drink.  Only  taste 
that  claret;"  and,  after  pouring  out  a  glass  for  me,  which  ran 
over  the  brim  on  the  table — his  hand  was  so  unsteady — ^he  in- 
stantly gulped  down  two  glasses  himself.  There  was  a  vulgar 
offensive  familiarity  in  his  manner,  from  which  I  felt  inclined  to 
stand  off ;  but  I  thought  it  better  to  conceal  my  feelings.  I  waa 
removing  my  glove  from  my  right  hand,  and  putting  my  hat 
and  stick  on  the  table,  when,  seeing  a  thin  slip  of  paper  lying  on 
the  spot  where  I  intended  to  place  them — apparently  a  bill  or 
promissory-note — I  was  going  to  hand  it  over  to  Mr  Gloucester; 
but,  to  my  astonishment,  he  suddenly  sprang  towards  me,  snatched 
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from  me  the  paper,  with  an  air  of  ill-disguised  alarm,  and 
cmmpied  it  up  intahis  pocket,  saying  hurriedly,  "  Ha,  ha, doctor ! 
— tids  same  little  bit  of  paper — didn't  see  the  namCf  eh  ?  *Tis 
the  bill  of  an  extravagant  young  friend  of  mine,  whom  I've  just 
come  down  a  cool  hundred  or  two  for ;  and  it  wouldn't  be  the 
handsome  thing  to  let  his  name  appear — ha  !  youimderstand?" 
As  stammered  confusedly,  directing  to  me  as  anxious,  sudden, 
and  penetrating  a  glance  as  I  ever  encountered.  I  felt  exces- 
sively mieasy,  and  inclined  to  take  my  departure  instantly.  My 
siu^icions  were  now  confirmed — I  was  sitting  familiarly  with  a 
swindler — a  gambler — and  the  bill  he  wa.s  so  anxious  to  conceal 
was  evidently  wrung  from  one  of  his  ruined  dupes.  My  demean- 
oar  was  instantly  frozen  over  with  the  most  distant  and  frigid 
civility.  I  begged  him  to  be  re-seated,  and  allow  me  to  put  a 
▼eiy  few  more  questions  to  him,  as  I  was  in  great  haste.  I  was 
thus  engaged,  when  a  heavy  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door. 
Though  there  was  nothing  particular  in  it,  Mr  Gloucester  started 
and  turned  pale.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  sound  of  alter- 
cation— ^the  door  of  the  room  in  which  we  sat  was  presently 
opened,  and  two  men  entered.  Recollecting  suddenly  a  similar 
scene  in  my  own  early  history,  I  felt  faint.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  character  or  errand  of  the  two  fellows,  who  now  walked 
up  to  where  we  were  sitting;  they  were  two  sullen  Newgate 
myrmidons,  and — ^gracious  God  ! — had  a  warrant  to  arrest  Mr 
Gloucester  for  forgery  !  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  staggered 
a  few  paces,  I  knew  not  whither.  I  could  scarcely  preserve 
my^fM.  from  falling  on  the  floor.  Mr  Gloucester,  as  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  officers,  fell  back  on  the  ottoman — suddenly 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart — turned  pale  as  death,  and  gasped, 
breathless  with  horror. 

"  Gentlemen — ^what — what  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

"Isn't  your  name  E T ]"  asked  the  elder  of  the 

two,  cooUy  4md  unconcernedly. 

"N — o;  my  name  is  Glou  —  ces  —  ter,"  stammered  the 
wretched  young  man,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Gloucester  J  ehl — <)h,  ho ! — none  of  that  there  sort  of  blarney ! 
C!ome,  my  kiddy — caged  at  last,  eh?  We've  been  long  arter 
you,  and  now  you  must  be  off  with  us  directly.  Here's  your 
passport,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  pointing  to  the  warrant  The 
young  man  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  sank  senseless  on  the  sofa. 
One  of  the  officers,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  was  acquainted  with 
my  person;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  in  a  respectful  tone — 
**  Doctor,  you'll  bring  him  to  his  wits  again,  a'n't  please  you — 
we  mitst  have  him  off  directly  1 "     Though  myself  but  a  trifle 
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remoYod  from  the  state  in  which  he  ky  stretched  before  me,  I 
did  what  I  could  to  restore  him,  and  succeeded  at  length.  I 
imbuttoned  his  shirt  -  collar,  dashed  in  his  face  some  water 
brought  by  his  man-servant,  who  now  stood  looking  on,  shiyer- 
ing  with  affright — ^and  endeavoured  to  calm  his  agitation  by 
such  soothing  expressions  as  I  could  command. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor !  what  a  horrid  dream  it  was ! — ^Aie  th^ 
gone  ? — are  they  ? ''  he  inquired,  without  opening  his  eyes,  and 
clasping  my  hand  in  his,  which  was  cold  as  that  of  a  corpse. 

"  Come,  come — ^none  of  these  here  tantrums — ^you  must  off 
at  once — that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,"  said  an  officer,  ap- 
proaching, and  taking  from  his  coat-pocket  a  pair  of  handco&y 
at  sight  of  which,  and  of  a  large  horse-pistol  projecting  from  his 
breast-pocket,  my  very  soul  sickened. 

'^  Oh,  doctor,  doctor  ! — save  me  !  save  me  I "  groaned  their 
prisoner,  clasping  my  hands  with  convulsive  energy. 

"Come — curse  your  cowardly  snivelling! — ^Why  can't  you 
behave  like  a  man,  now,  eh  % — Come !— off  with  tins  peacock's 
covering  of  yours — it  was  never  made  for  the  like  of  you^  Tm 
sure — and  put  on  a  plain  coat,  and  off  to  cage  Hke  a  sensible 
bird,"  said  one  of  the  two,  proceeding  to  remove  the  dressing- 
gown  very  roughly. 

"  Oh  !  my  God  ! — oh  !  my  Gkxi — have  mercy  on  me  ! — Oh, 
strike  me  dead  at  once  ! "  nearly  shrieked  their  prisoner,  falling 
on  his  knees  on  the  floor,  and  glaring  towards  tiie  ceiling  with 
an  almost  maniac  eye. 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  treat  your  prisoner  with  unnecessary 
severity,"  said  I,  seeing  them  disposed  to  be  very  uncere- 
monious. 

"  No — not  by  no  manner  of  means,  if  as  how  he  behaves  him- 
self," replied  one  of  the  men  respectfully.  Mr  Gloucester's 
dressing-gown  was  quickly  removed,  and  his  body-coat — ^himself 
perfectly  passive  the  while — drawn  on  by  his  bewildered  servant, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  officers.  It  was  nearly  a  new  coat,  cut  in 
the  very  extreme  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  disordered  and  affrighted  air  of  its  wearer.  His  ser- 
vant placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  on 
his  gloves — showy  sky-coloured  kid.  He  was  standing  with  a 
stupified  air,  gazing  vacantly  at  the  officers,  when  he  started 
suddenly  to  the  window,  manifestly  with  the  intention  of  leap- 
ing out. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  tliafs  your  game,  my  lad,  is  it  1 "  coolly  exclaimed 
one  of  the  officers,  as  he  snatched  him  back  again  with  a  vice- 
like grasp  of  the  coUar.     "  Now,  since  ilxate  the  sport  you're 
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for,  wkjTy  yoa  must  be  content  to  wear  these  little  bracelets  for 
the  rert  of  your  journey.  It's  your  own  seeking,  my  lad ;  for  I 
didnt  mean  to  have  used  them,  if  as  you'd  only  behaved  peace- 
ably;"  and  in  an  instant  the  young  man's  hands  were  locked 
tagetlicr  in  the  handcuffs.  It  was  sickening  to  see  the  frantic 
dfofta — as  if  he  would  have  severed  his  hands  from  the  wrists 
— ht  made  to  burst  the  handcuffs. 

**  Take  me — ^to  Hell,  if  you  choose  ! "  he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse, 
hdUow  tone,  sinking  into  a  chair  utterly  esdiausted,  while  one 
of  the  officers  was  busily  engaged  rummaging  the  drawers,  desks, 
kc^  in  search  of  papers.  When  he  had  concluded  his  search, 
filled  his  pockets,  and  buttoned  his  coat,  the  two  approached, 
and  told  Imn  to  rise  and  accompany  them. 

"  Now,  covey  !  are  you  for  a  rough  or  a  quiet  passage,  eh  1 " 
aaid  one  of  them,  seizing  him  not  very  gently  by  the  collar.  He 
leceived  no  answer.  The  wretched  prisoner  was  more  dead  than 
aHve. 

"  I  1k^  you  have  a  hackney-coach  in  waiting,  and  don't  in- 
tend to  drag  the  young  man  through  the  streets  on  foot  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  Why,  true,  true,  doctor — ^it  might  be  as  well  for  us  all ;  but 
who's  to  ghtmp  up  for  it  1 "  *  replied  one  of  the  officers.  I  gave 
lum  five  shillings,  and  the  servant  was  instantly  despatched  for 
a  badmey-eoadL  While  they  were  waiting  its  arrival,  conceiv- 
ing I  ooold  not  be  of  any  use  to  Mr  Gloucester,  and  not  choos- 
ing to  be  seen  leaving  the  house  with  two  police  officers  and  a 
hismdcoffed  prisoner,  I  took  my  departure,  and  drove  home  in 
such  a  state  of  agitation  as  I  have  never  experienced  before  or 
anoe.  The  papers  of  the  next  morning  explained  all.  The 
young  man  "living  in  Regent  Street,  in  first-rate  style,"  who 
had  summoned  me  to  visit  him,  had  committed  a  series  of  for- 
geries, for  the  last  eighteen  months,  to  a  great  amount,  and  with 
so  much  secrecy  and  dexterity  as  to  have,  till  then,  escaped  de- 
tection ;  and  had,  for  the  last  few  montlis,  been  enjoying  the 
produce  of  his  skilful  villany  in  the  style  I  witnessed,  passing 
himself  off,  in  the  circles  where  he  associated,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Gloucester,  The  immediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was 
forging  the  acceptance  of  an  eminent  mercantile  house  to  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  £45.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  short  work  with  him 
afterwards.  He  was  arraigned  at  the  next  September  sessions 
of  the  Old  Bailey — the  case  clearly  proved  against  him — he 

•  "*0ai,  c'ert  trfes  bien/  repondit  le  reconi;  'mais  qui  houchera  U  trouf'**  says 
the  French  translator;  and  adds  in  a  note— "Aug.  to  stump  ttp—Tetmo  d'Ai^ot?" 
(Dm  fongar  te  called  Edward  Wemen  /) 
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offered  no  defence — ^was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Shortly  after  this,  while  reading  the  papers  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  my  eye  lit  on  the  usual  gloomy  annunciation 
of  the  Recorder's  visit  to  Windsor,  and  report  to  the  King  in 
Council  of  the  prisoners  found  guilty  at  the  last  Old  Biuley 
Sessions — "  all  of  whom,"  the  paragraph  concluded,  **  his  Ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  respite  during  his  royal  pleasure, 

except  E T ,  on  whom  the  law  is  left  to  take  its  course 

next  Tuesday  morning." 

Transient  and  anything  but  agreeable  as  had  been  my  in- 
timacy with  this  miserable  young  man,  I  could  not  read  this 
intelligence  with  indifference.  He  whom  I  had  so  very  lately 
seen  surrounded  with  the  life-bought  luxinies  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  was  now  shivering  the  few  remaining  hours  of  his 
life  in  the  condemned  cells  of  Newgate  !  The  next  day  (Sun- 
day) I  entertained  a  party  of  friends  at  my  house  to  dinner ;  to 
which  I  was  just  sitting  down  when  one  of  the  servants  put  a 
note  into  my  hand,  of  which  the  follo\iing  is  a  copy : — 

"  The  Chaplain  of  Newgate  has  been  earnestly  requested  by 
E —  T —  (the  young  man  sentenced  to  suffer  for  forgery  next 

Tuesday  morning)  to  present  his  humble  respects  to  Dr ,  and 

solicit  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  him  in  the  course  of  to-morrow 

(Monday).  The  unhappy  convict,  Jkir believes, has  something 

on  his  mind  which  he  is  anxious  to  communicate  to  Dr , 

"  Newgate,  Sept.  28, 18—." 

I  felt  it  impossible,  after  perusing  this  note,  to  enjoy  the 
company  I  had  invited.  What  on  earth  could  the  culprit  have 
to  say  to  me  % — what  unreasonable  request  might  he  put  me  to 
the  pain  of  refusing  ? — ought  I  to  see  him  at  all  1 — were  ques- 
tions which  I  incessantly  proposed  to  myself  during  the  evening, 
but  felt  unable  to  answer.  I  resolved,  however,  at  last,  to  afford 
him  the  desired  interview,  and  be  at  the  cell  of  Newgate  in  the 
course  of  the  next  evening,  unless  my  professional  engagements 
prevented  me.  About  six  o'clock  therefore,  on  Monday,  after 
fortifying  myself  with  a  few  extra  glasses  of  wine — for  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  I  apprehended  mudk 
distress  and  agitation  from  witnessing  so  unusual  a  scene  ? — I 
drove  to  the  Old  Bailey,  drew  up  opposite  the  Governor's  house, 
and  was  received  by  him  very  politely.  He  despatched  a  turn- 
key to  lead  me  to  ^e  cell  where  my  late  patient,  the  aoi-disant 
Mr  Gloucester,  was  immured  in  chilling  expectancy  of  his  fate. 

Surely  horror  has  appropriated  these  gloomy  r^ons  for  her 
peculiar  dwelling-place !     Who  that  has  passed  through  them 
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ooee  era  ever  forget  the  long,  narrow,  lamp-lit  passages — the 
sepuklind  aUenoe,  save  where  the  ear  is  startled  with  the  clang- 
our ai  mm  doors  closing  harshly  before  and  behind — ^the  dimly- 
seen  spectral  figure  of  the  prison  patrol  gliding  along  with  loaded 
hfauiderbviss — and  the  chilling  consciousness  of  being  surrounded 
by  80  many  fiends  in  human  shape — inhaling  the  foul  atmos- 
jdwre  of  all  the  concentrated  misery  and  guilt  of  the  metropolis ! 
My  heart  leap^  within  me  to  listen  even  to  my  own  echoing 
footfalls ;  and  I  felt  several  times  inclined  to  return  without 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  my  visit.  My  vacillation,  however,  was 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  by  my  guide  exclaiming,  "  Here  we  are, 
sir ! "  While  he  was  unbarring  the  cell  door,  I  begged  him  to 
oontinne  at  the  outside  during  the  few  moments  of  my  interview 
with  the  convict. 

^Holloa!  young  man! — Within  there! — Here's  Dr 

come  to  see  you  !  "  said  the  turnkey,  hoarsely,  as  he  ushered  me 
ID.  The  cell  was  small  and  gloomy;  and  a  little  lamp  lying  on 
the  table  barely  sufficed  to  show  me  the  person  of  the  culprit, 
and  an  elderly,  respectable-looking  man,  muffled  in  drab  great- 
coat, and  sitting  gaadng  in  stupiiied  silence  on  the  prisoner. 
Qreat  God,  it  was  his  Father  I  He  did  not  seem  conscious  of 
my  entrance ;  but  his  son  rose,  and  feebly  asked  me  how  I  was, 
mattered  a  few  words  of  thanks,  sank  again — apparently  over- 
powered by  his  feelings — into  a  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a 
page  of  the  Bible,  which  was  lying  open  before  him.  A  long 
silence  ensued  ;  for  none  of  us  seemed  either  able  or  inclined  to 
talk.  I  contemplated  the  two  with  feelings  of  lively  interest 
How  altered  was  the  young  culprit  before  me,  from  the  gay 
"  Mr  Gloucester/'  whom  I  had  visited  in  Regent  Street  1  His 
face  had  now  a  ghastly,  cadaverous  hue  ;  his  hair  was  matted 
with  perspiration  over  his  sallow  forehead  ;  his  eyes  were  sunk 
and  bloodshot,  and  seemed  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  print 
to  which  they  were  directed.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of 
mourning,  and  wore  a  simple  black  stock  round  his  neck  How 
I  shuddered,  when  I  thought  on  the  rude  hands  which  were 
soon  to  unloose  it!  Beside  him,  on  the  table,  lay  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief,  completely  saturated,  either  with  tears,  or 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  a  glass  of  water, 
with  which  he  occasionally  moistened  his  parched  lips.  I  knew 
not  whether  he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his  wretched,  heart- 
brc^Lcn  father.  The  latter  seemed  a  worthy,  respectable  person 
(he  was  an  industrious  tradesman  in  the  country),  with  a  few 
thin  grey  hairs  scattered  over  his  otherwise  bald  head,  and  sat 
with  his  hands  closed  together,  resting  on  his  knees,  gazing  on 
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his  docxned  son  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  whidi,  togetJi^  irith  bis 
anguiah-wom  features,  told  eloquently  of  his  sufferings ! 

*'  Well,  doctor  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  at  length,  closing 
the  Bible,  ''  I  have  now  read  that  ble^ed  chapter  to  the  end  ; 
and,  I  thank  God,  I  think  I  fed  it  But  now,  let  me  thank 
you,  doctor,  for  your  good  and  kind  attention  to  my  request 
I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  you,  but  it  must  be  in 
private,"  he  continued,  looking  significantly  at  Jiis  father,  as 
though  he  wished  him  to  take  the  hint,  and  withdraw  for  a  few 
moments.  Alas  !  the  heart-broken  parent  understood  him  not^ 
but  continued  with  his  eyes  riveted,  vacantly  as  before. 

'^  We  mu;d\t^  left  alone  for  a  moment,"  said  the  young  man, 
rising  and  stepping  to  the  door.  Ue  knocked,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  whispered  the  turnkey  to  remove  his  father  gently,  and 
let  him  wait  outside  for  an  instant  or  two.  The  man  entered 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  prisoner  took  hold  tenderly  of  his 
father  s  hand,  and  said,  "  Dear — dear  father  !  you  must  leave 
me  for  a  moment  while  I  speak  in  private  to  this  gentleman  ;" 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  raise  him  from  the  chair. 

"Oh!  yes — yes — AVhatI — Of  course,"  stammered  the  old 
man,  with  a  bevoldered  air,  rising ;  and  then,  as  it  were  with  a 
sudden  gush  of  full  returning  consciousness,  flung  his  arms 
round  his  son,  folded  him  convulsively  to  his  breast,  and  groaned 
— "  Ob,  my  son,  my  poor  son  !"  Even  the  iron  visage  of  the 
turnkey  seemed  darkened  with  a  transient  emotion  at  tins  heart- 
breaking scene.  The  next  moment  we  were  left  alone ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  culprit  recovered  from  the  agitation 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  ebullition  of  his  father's  feeHnga 

"  Doctor,"  he  gasped  at  length,  "  we've  but  a  few — veiy  few 
moments,  and  I  have  much  to  say.  God  Almighty  bless  you," 
squeezing  my  hands  convulsively,  "  for  this  kindness  to  a  guilty 
unworthy  wretch  like  me  ;  and  the  business  I  wanted  to  see 
you  about  is  sad,  but  short  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your 
goodness,  doctor,  that  l*m  sure  you  won't  deny  me  the  only 
favour  I  shall  ask." 

"  Whatever  is  reasonable  and  proper,  if  it  lie  in  my  way,  I 

shall  certainly ^"  said  I,  anxiously  waiting  to  see  the  nature 

of  the  communication  he  seemed  to  have  to  make  to  me. 

"  Thank  you,  doctor ;  thank  you.  It  is  only  this — ^in  a 
word — guilty  wretch  that  I  am  ! — I  have  " — he  trembled  vio- 
lently—" seduced  a  lovely,  but  poor  girl ! — God  forgive  me  ! — 
And — and — she  is  now — nearly  on  the  verge  of  her  confine- 
ment ! "     He  suddenly  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerdiief, 

~  sobbed  bitterly  for  some  moments.     Presently  he  resumed 
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— *  Alas !  she  kno'virs  me  not  by  my  leal  name  ;  so  tliat  when 
she  reads  the  account  of— of — my  execution  in  the  papers  of 
Wednesday—she  won't  know  it  is  her  Edward  !  Nor  does  she 
know  me  by  the  name  I  bore  in  Regent  Street.  She  is  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  my  frightful  situation ;  but  she  must  be, 
when  all  is  over !  Now,  dear,  kind,  good  doctor,"  he  con- 
tinaed,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and  grasping  my  hand,  "  do, 
ibr  the  love  of  Qod,  and  the  peace  of  my  dying  moments,  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  see  her  (she  lives  at ) :  visit  her  in 

her  confinement,  and  gradually  break  the  news  of  my  death  to 
her,  and  say  my  last  prayers  will  be  for  her,  and  that  my  Maker 
may  forgive  me  for  her  ruin.  You  will  find  in  this  little  bag  a 
som  of  thirty  pounds, — the  last  I  have  on  earth.  I  beg  you 
will  take  five  guineas  for  your  own  fee,  and  give  the  rest  to  my 
precious — ^my  ruined  Maiy ! "  He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
folded  his  aims  round  mine,  in  a  supplicating  attitude.  My 
tears  fell  on  him,  as  he  looked  up  at  me.  "  Ob,  God  be  thanked 
for  these  blessed  tears ! — they  assure  me  you  will  do  what  I 
ask — ^may  I  believe  you  will  ]" 

**  Yes — ^yes — ^yes,  young  man,"  I  replied,  with  a  quivering 
lip  ;"  it  is  a  painful  task ;  but  I  will  do  it — give  her  the  money, 
and  add  ten  pounds  to  the  thirty,  should  it  be  necessary." 

**  Oh,  doctor,  depend  on  it,  God  will  bless  you  and  yours  for 
ever,  for  this  noble  conduct ! — And  now,  I  have  one  thing  more 
to  ask — ^yes — one  thing  " — ^he  seemed  choked — "  Doctor,  your 
skill  will  enable  you  to  inform  me — I  wished  to  know — is — ^the 
death  I  must  die  to-morrow'' — he  put  his  hand  to  his  neck, 
and,  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf,  sank  down  again  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen — "  is  hanging — a  painful — a  tedious  " 
He  could  utter  no  more,  nor  could  I  answer  him. 

"Do  not,"  I  replied,  after  a  pause,  "do  not  put  me  to  the 
torture  of  listening  to  questions  like  these.  Pray  to  your 
merciful  Qod ;  and,  rely  on  it,  no  one  ever  prayed  sincerely  in 
vain.  The  thief  on  the  cross  " — I  faltered ;  then  feeling  that, 
if  I  continued  in  the  cell  a  moment  longer,  I  should  faint,  I 
rose  and  shook  the  young  man's  cold  hands  ;  he  could  not 
speak,  but  sobbed  and  gasped  convulsively — and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  driving  home.  As  soon  as  I  was  seated  in  my 
carriage,  I  could  restrain  my  feelings  no  longer,  but  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  I  prayed  to  God  I  might  never  be  called  to 
pass  through  such  a  bitter  and  afflicting  scene  again  to  the 
latest  hour  I  breathed  !  I  ought  to  have  visited  several  patients 
that  evening ;  but,  finding  myself  utterly  unfits  I  sent  apologies 
and  went  home.     My  sleep  in  the  night  was  troubled  ;  the  dis- 
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torted  image  of  the  convict  I  had  been  visiting,  flitted  in  hor- 
rible shapes  round  my  bed  all  night  long.  An  irresistible  «nd 
most  morbid  restlessness  and  cariosity  took  possession  of  me, 
to  witness  the  end  of  this  young  man.  The  first  time  the  idea 
presented  itself,  it  sickened  me  ;  I  revolted  from  it  How  my 
feelings  changed,  I  know  not ;  but  I  rose  at  seven  o'clock,  and, 
without  hinting  it  to  any  one,  put  on  a  greatcoat,  slouched  my 
hat  over  my  eyes,  and  directed  my  hurried  steps  towards  the 
Old  Bailey.  I  got  into  one  of  the  houses  immediately  opposite 
the  gloomy  gallows,  and  took  my  station,  with  several  other 
visitors,  at  the  window.  They  were  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  the  execution,  and  unanimously  execrated  the  sanguinary 
severity  of  the  laws  which  could  deprive  a  young  man,  such  as 

they  said  E T was,  of  his  life,  for  an  offence  of  merely 

civil  criminality.  Of  course  I  did  not  speak.  It  was  a  wretched 
morning  ;  a  drizzling  shower  fell  incessantly.  The  crowd  was 
not  great,  but  conducted  themselves  most  indecorously.  Even 
the  female  portion — by  far  the  greater — occasionally  vociferated 
joyously  and  boisterously,  as  they  recognised  their  acquaintance 
among  the  crowd.  At  length,  St  >Sepulchre's  bell  tolled  the 
hour  of  eight — gloomy  herald  of  many  a  sinner's  entrance  into 
eternity;  and  as  the  last  chimes  di^  away  on  the  ear,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  muffled  tolling  of  the  prison-bell,  which 
I  could  hear  with  agonising  distinctness,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  glistening  gold-tipped  wands  of  the  two  under-sheriffs,  as 
they  took  their  station  under  the  shed  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 
In  a  few  moments  the  Ordinary,  and  another  grey-haired  gentle- 
man, made  their  appearance  ;  and  between  them  was  tie  mi- 
fortunate  criminal  He  ascended  the  steps  with  considerable 
firmness.  His  arms  were  pinioned  before  and  behind  ;  and, 
when  he  stood  on  the  gallows,  I  could  hear  the  exclamations 
of  the  crowd — "  Lord,  Lord  !  what  a  fine  young  man  !  Poor 
fellow  1"  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  respectable  mourning, 
and  wore  black  kid  gloves.  His  light  hair  had  evidently  been 
ac^usted  with  some  care,  and  fell  in  loose  curls  over  each  side 
of  his  temples.  His  countenance  was  much  as  I  saw  it  on  the 
preceding  evening — fearfully  pale;  and  his  demeanour  was 
much  more  composed  than  I  had  expected,  from  what  I  had 
witnessed  of  his  agitation  in  the  condemned  celL  He  bowed 
twice  very  low,  and  rather  formally,  to  the  crowd  around — ^gave 
a  sudden  and  ghastly  glance  at  the  beam  over  his  head,  from 
which  the  rope  was  suspended,  and  then  suffered  the  execu- 
tioner to  place  him  on  the  precise  spot  which  he  was  to  occupy, 
and  prepare  him  for  death.     I  was  shocked  at  the  air  of  sullen, 
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Imtal  indiJSerencey  with  which  the  hangman  loosed  and  removed 
his  DM^erchief,  which  was  white,  and  tied  with  neatness  and 
piedsuNi— dropped  the  accursed  noose  over  his  head,  and  ad- 
justed it  roirnd  the  bare — the  creeping  neck — and  could  stand 
it  no  knger.  I  staggered  from  my  place  at  the  window  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  dropped  into  a  chair,  shut  my  eyes, 
closed  my  tingling  ears  with  my  fingers,  and.  with  a  hurried 
Mspm^dtm  for  Qod's  mercy  towards  the  wretched  young  criminal, 
who^  within  a  veiy  few  yards  of  me,  was  perhaps  that  instant 
sonendeiing  his  life  into  the  hands  which  gave  it,  continued 
motioiiless  for  some  minutes,  till  the  noise  made  by  the  persons 
at  the  window,  in  leaving,  convinced  me  all  was  over.  I  rose 
and  followed  them  down  stairs ;  worked  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  without  daring  to  elevate  my  eyes  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  suspended  corpse;  threw  myself  into  a  coach, 
and  honied  homa  I  did  not  recover  the  agitation  produced  by 
this  scene  for  several  days. — This  was  the  end  of  a  Forger  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  inform  the  reader,  that  I  faithfully 
ezecated  the  commission  with  which  he  had  intrusted  me,  and 
a  bitter,  heartrending  business  it  was ! 


CHAPTER    XIL 

A    MAN    ABOUT    TOWN. 

[The  '  London  Medical  Gazette '  having,  in  somewhat  uncourtly 
terms,  preferred  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  against  the  original 
writer  of  this  Diary — with  reference  to  the  citation  (in  the  case 
*  Intriguing  and  Madness ')  of  the  passage  from  Shakespeare,  af- 
firming memory  to  be  the  test  of  madness  ("  Bring  me  to  the 
test,"  &c) — asserting,  in  downright  terms,  that  the  illustration 
in  question  was  ''borrowed,  without  scruple  or  acknowledgment, 
from  Sir  Henry  Halford"  and  was  "truly  a  little  too  barefaced;" 
— the  Editor  of  these  'Passages'  simply  assures  the  reader,  that, 
from  circumstances,  this  is  impossible;  and  the  reader  would 
know  it  to  be  so,  could  these  circumstances  be  communicated 
consistently  with  the  Editor's  present  purposes.  And  further,  the 
Editor  immediately  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  disproving  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  '  Medical  (Gazette,'  and  has  received 
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a  note  from  Sir  Heniy,  statiiig  his  **  perfect  sadsfaction  "  with 
the  explanation  given.     The  other  allegations  contained  in  the 
article  in  question  are  not  such  as  to  require  an  answer. 
L02nX)y,  yotemUr  12, 1830. 


I  HATE  hnmbng,  and  would  eschew  that  cant  and  fanaticism 
which  are  at  present  tainting  extensive  portions  of  society,  as 
sincerely  as  I  venerate  and  wish  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sober, 
manly,  and  rational  piety.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  pander  to 
the  morbid  tastes  of  overweening  saintliness,  to  encourage  its 
arrogant  assumptions,  sanction  its  hateful,  selfish  exdusiveness, 
or  advocate  that  spirit  of  sour,  diseased,  puritanical  seclu- 
sion from  the  innocent  gaieties  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which 
has  more  deeply  injured  the  interests  of  religion  than  any  of  its 
professed  enemies ;  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  with  any  such  unworthy 
objects  as  these,  that  this  melandioly  narrative  is  placed  on  re- 
cord. But  it  is  to  show,  if  it  ever  meet  their  eyes,  "  your  men 
about  town,"  as  the  elite  of  the  rakish  fools  and  flutterers  of  the 
day  are  significantly  termed,  that  some  portions  of  the  page  of 
profligacy  are  black — ^black  with  horror,  and  steeped  in  the  tears, 
the  blood,  of  anguish  and  remorse,  wrung  from  ruined  thou- 
sands! — ^That  often  the  "iron  ia  entering  the  very  soul"  of 
those  who  present  to  the  world's  eye  an  exterior  of  glaring 
gaiety  and  recklessness — that  gilded  guilt  must,  one  day,  be 
stripped  of  its  tinselry,  and  flung  into  the  haze  and  gloom  of 
outer  darkness  :  these  are  the  only  objects  for  which  tibis  black 
passage  is  laid  before  the  reader ;  in  which  I  have  imdertaken 
to  describe  pains  and  agonies  which  these  eyes  have  witnessed, 
and  that  with  all  the  true  frightfulness  of  reality.  It  has,  in- 
deed, cost  me  feelings  of  little  less  than  torture  to  retrace  the 
leading  features  of  the  scenes  with  which  the  narrative  concludes. 


"  Hit  him — ^piteh  it  into  him  !  Go  it,  boys — ^go  it  I  Right 
into  your  man,  each  of  you,  like  good  uns  ! — Top  sawyers, 
these  ! — Hurra !  Tap  his  claret  cask — draw  his  cork  I — Go  it 
— ^go  it — ^beat  him,  big  one  ! — lick  him,  little  one !  Hurra ! — 
Slash,  smash — fib  away — right  and  left! — HoUo! — Clear  the 
way  there  ! — Ring  !  ring  !  " 

These,  and  many  similar  exclamations,  may  serve  to  bring 
before  the  reader  one  of  those  ordinary  scenes  in  London — a 
street  row;  arising,  too,  out  of  circumstances  of  equally  frequent 
recurrence.  A  gentleman  (!)  prowling  about  Piccadilly,  towards 
nightfall,  in  the  month  of  November,  in  quest  of  adventures  of 
a  certaiQ  description^  had  been  offering  some  impertinence  to  a 
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female  of  respectable  appearance,  whom  lie  had  been  following 
for  some  minQtes.  He  was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  arm  round 
her  waist^  or  taking  some  similar  liberty,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seised  by  the  collar  from  behind,  and  jerked  off  the  pavement 
so  violently,  that  he  fell  nearly  at  full  length  in  the  gutter. 
This  feat  was  performed  by  the  woman's  husband,  who  hsd  that 
moment  rejoined  her,  having  quitted  her  only  a  very  short  time 
before,  to  leave  a  message  at  one  of  the  coach-offices,  while  she 
walked  on,  being  in  haste.  No  man  of  ordinary  spirit  could 
endore  such  rough  handling  tamely.  The  instant,  therefore, 
that  the  prostrate  man  had  recovered  his  footmg,  he  sprang  to- 
wards his  assailant,  and  struck  him  furiously  over  the  face  with 
his  umbrella.  For  a  moment  the  man  seemed  disinclined  to 
return  the  blow,  owing  to  the  passionate  dissuasions  of  his  wife ; 
but  it  was  useless — his  English  blood  began  to  boil  under  the 
idea  of  submitting  to  a  blow,  and  hurri^ly  exclaiming,  "  Wait 
a  moment,  sir," — he  pushed  his  wife  into  the  shop  adjoining,  tell- 
ing her  to  stay  till  he  returned.     A  small  crowd  stood  round. 

"  Now,  by !  sir,  we  shall  see  which  is  the  better  man  !  " 

said  he,  again  making  his  appearance,  and  putting  himself  in  a 
boxing  attitude.  There  was  much  disparity  between  the  des- 
tined combatants,  in  point  both  of  skill  and  size.  The  man  last 
named  was  short  in  stature,  but  of  a  square  iron  build  ;  and  it 
needed  only  a  glance  at  his  posture  to  see  he  was  a  scientific, 
perhaps  a  thoroughbred,  bruiser.  His  antagonist,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  a  tall,  handsome,  well-proportioned,  gentlemanly 
man,  apparently  not  more  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  old. 
Giving  his  umbrella  into  the  hands  of  a  bystander,  and  hurriedly 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  encounter 
with  an  unguarded  impetuosity,  which  left  him  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  cool  and  practised  opponent. 

The  latter  seemed  evidently  inclined  to  play  a  while  with  his 
man,  and  contented  himself  with  stopping  several  heavily-dealt 
blows,  with  so  much  quickness  and  precision  that  every  one  saw 
"  the  big  one  Jiail  eattghi  a  Tartar  '*  in  the  man  he  had  provoked. 
Watching  his  opportunity,  like  a  tiger  crouching  noiselessly  in 
preparation  for  the  fatal  spring,  the  short  man  delivered  such  a 
slaughtering  left-handed  hit  full  in  the  face  of  his  tall  adversary, 
accompanied  by  a  tremendous  "  doubling-up  "  body-blow,  as  in 
an  instant  brought  him  senseless  to  the  ground.  He  who  now 
lay  stunned  and  blood-smeared  on  the  pavement,  surrounded  by 
a  rabble,  jeering  the  fallen  ^  swell,"  and  exulting  at  seeing  the 
pmiishment  he  had  received  for  his  impertinence,  was,  as  the 
eonqueior  piUiily  told  them^  standing  over  his  prostrate  foe,  the 
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Hononnble  St  John  Heniy  Effingstone,  piesmnptive  heir  to  a 
marqiiisate ;  and  the  victor,  who  walked  cooUy  away  as  if  no- 
thing had  h^pened,  was  Tom the  pruse-fij^^ter. 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  my  fiist  introduction  to  Mr  Effing- 
stone  ;  for  I  was  driving  by  at  the  time  this  ooconence  took 
place — and  my  coachman,  seeing  the  crowd,  slackened  the  pace 
of  his  horses,  and  I  desired  him  to  stop.  Hearing  some  voices 
cry,  "  Take  him  to  a  doctor,''  I  let  myself  oat,  announced  my 
profession,  and,  seeing  a  man  of  very  gentlemanly  and  superior 
appearance  covered  with  blood,  and  propped  against  the  knee 
of  one  of  the  people  round,  I  had  him  brought  into  my  carriage, 
saying  I  would  drive  him  to  his  residence  dose  by,  which  his 

card  showed  me  was  in Street     Thou^  mudi  disfigured, 

and  in  great  pain,  he  had  not  received  any  injury  likely  to  be 
attended  with  danger.  He  soon  recovered;  but  an  infinitely 
greater  annoyance  remained  after  all  the  other  symptoms  had 
disappeared — his  left  eye  was  sent  into  deep  mourning,  which 
threatened  to  last  for  some  weeks ;  and  could  anything  be  more 
vexatious  to  a  gay  man  about  town  ?  for  such  was  Mr  Effingstone 
— but  no  ordinary  one. 

He  did  not  belong  to  that  crowded  class  of  essenced  fops,  of 
siUy  coxcombs,  hung  in  gold  chainiS,  and  bespangled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  rings,  brooches,  pins,  and  quizzing-glasses,  who  are  to 
be  seen,  in  fine  weather,  glistening  about  town  like  fireflies  in 
India.  He  was  no  walking  advertisement  of  the  superior  articles 
of  his  tailor,  mercer,  and  jeweller.  No ;  Mr  Effingstone  was 
really  a  nian  about  town,  and  yet  no  puppy.  He  was  worse — 
an  abandoned  profligate,  a  systematic  debaudiee,  an  irreclaimable 
reprobate.  He  stood  pre-eminent  amidst  the  throng  of  men  of 
fashion — a  glaring  tower  of  guilt,  such  as  Milton  represents 
Satan, 

"  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent  ** 

among  his  gloomy  battalions  of  fallen  spirits.  He  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  set  of  men  I  have  been  alluding  to,  but 
that  he  chose  to  drink  deeper  from  the  same  foul  and  maddening 
cup  of  dissipation.  Their  minor  fooleries  and  "  naughtiness," 
as  he  termed  them,  he  despised.  Had  he  not  neglected  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  his  transcendent  talents,  he  might  have  become^ 
witli  little  effort,  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age.  As  for  know- 
ledge, his  powers  of  acquisition  seemed  unbounded*  Whatever 
he  read  he  made  his  own ;  good  or  bad,  he  never  forgot  it  He 
was  equally  intimate  with  ancient  and  modem  scholarship.  His 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  distinctions  between  the  ancient 
sects  of  philosophers  was  more  minutely  accurate,  and  more 
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saooesafolly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  modem,  than  I  am  aware 
of  having  ever  Imown  in  another.  Few,  very  few,  that  I  have 
heen  acquainted  with,  could  make  a  more  imposing  and  effective 
display  of  the  ''dazzling  fence  of  logic."  Fallacies,  though 
never  ao  subtle,  so  exquisitely  vraisemhlant — so  "  twin-formed 
to  tratli  *' — and  calculated  to  evade  the  very  ghost  of  Aristotle 
himself,  melted  away  instantaneously  before  the  first  glance  of 
his  eye.  His  powers  were  acknowledged  and  feared  by  all  who 
knew  him — as  many  a  discomfited  sciolist  now  living  can  bear 
testimony.  His  acuteness  of  perception  was  not  less  remarkable. 
He  anticipated  all  you  meant  to  convey,  before  you  had  uttered 
more  than  a  word  or  two.  It  was  useless  to  kick  or  wince  under 
sadi  treatment — to  find  your  own  words  thrust  back  again  down 
yoor  own  throat  as  useless,  than  which  few  things  are  more  pro- 
voking to  men  with  the  slightest  spice  of  petulance.  A  conviction 
of  his  overwhelming  power  kept  you  passive  beneath  his  grasp. 
He  had,  as  it  were,  extracted  and  devoured  the  kernel,  while 
yon  were  attempting  to  decide  on  the  best  method  of  breaking 
the  sbelL  His  wit  was  radiant,  and,  fed  by  a  fancy  both  lively 
and  powerful,  it  flashed  and  sparkled  on  all  sides  of  you,  like 
lightning.  He  had  a  strong  bent  towards  sarcasm,  and  that  of 
the  In^ttoest  and  fiercest  kind.  If  you  chanced  unexpectedly  to 
become  its  subject,  you  sneaked  away  consciously  seared  to  your 
veiy  centre.  If,  however,  you  really  wished  to  acquire  informa- 
tion from  him,  no  one  was  readier  to  open  the  storehouses  of 
his  learning.  You  had  but  to  start  a  topic  requiring  elucidation 
of  any  kind,  and  presently  you  saw,  grouped  aroimd  it,  nim[ierous, 
appit^riate,  and  beautiful  illustrations,  from  almost  every  region 
of  knowledge.  But  then  you  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the 
spirit  of  {»ide  and  ostentation  which  pervaded  the  whole.  If 
he  failed  anywhere — and  who  living  is  equally  excellent  in  all 
things  t — it  was  in  physics.  Yes,  here  he  loas  foiled.  He 
lacked  the  patience,  perseverance,  and  almost  exclusive  attention, 
which  the  cold  and  haughty  goddess  presiding  over  them  invari- 
ably exacts  from  her  suitors.  Still,  however,  he  had  that  showy 
general  intimacy  with  its  outlines,  and  some  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, which  earned  him  greater  applause  than  was  doled  out  re- 
luctantly and  suspiciously  to  the  profoundest  masters  of  science. 
Tet  Mr  Efiingstone,  though  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
gained  no  distinctions  at  Oxford ;  and  why  1  because  he  knew 
that  all  acknowledged  his  intellectual  supremacy :  that  he  had 
but  to  extend  his  foot,  and  stand  on  the  proudest  pedestal 
of  academical  eminence.  This  satisfied  him.  And  another 
i  for  his  conduct  once  slipped  out  in  the  course  of  my  inti- 
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maqr  with  him :  His  OTerweening,  I  may  say  abnost  anpaiaDeled 
pride,  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  the  remotest  chance  of  failure  ! 
The  same  thing  accounted  for  another  manifestation  of  his 
peculiar  character :  No  one  could  conceiye  how,  when,  ot  where, 
he  came  by  his  wonderful  knowledge.  He  never  seemed  to  be 
doing  anything ;  no  one  ever  saw  him  reading  or  writing,  and 
yet  he  came  into  society  au  fait  at  almost  everything!  All  this 
was  attributable  to  his  pride,  or,  I  should  say,  more  correctly, 
his  vanity.  '*  Results,  not  processes,  are  for  the  public  eye,"  he 
was  fond  of  saying.  In  plain  English,  he  would  shine  before 
men,  but  would  not  that  they  should  Imow  the  pains  and  ex- 
pense with  which  his  lamp  was  fed.  And  this  highly  gifted 
individual  it  was  who  chose  to  track  the  waters  of  dissipation, 
to  career  among  the  simk  rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands,  even 
till  he  sank  and  perished  in  them !  By  some  strange  omission 
in  his  moral  conformation,  his  soul  seemed  utterly  destitute  of 
any  sympathies  for  virtue ;  and  whenever  I  looked  at  him,  it 
was  with  feelings  of  concern,  alarm,  and  wonder,  akin  to  those 
with  which  one  might  contemplate  the  frightful  creature  brought 
into  being  by  Frankenstein.  Mr  Effingstone  seemed  either 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  moral  excellence,  or  wilfully 
contemptuous  of  it.  While  reflecting  carefully  on  his  tdioatry- 
x^atf/a,  which  several  years'  intimacy  gave  me  many  opportu- 
nities of  doing,  and  endeavouring  to  account  for  his  fixed  incli- 
nation towards  vice,  and  that  in  its  most  revolting  form  and 
most  frantic  excesses,  at  a  time  when  he  was  consciously  pos- 
sessed of  such  capabilities  of  excellence  of  every  description — ^it 
has  struck  me  that  a  little  incident,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge casually,  afforded  a  clue  to  the  whole — a  key  to  his 
character.  He  one  day  chanced  to  overhear  a  distinguished 
friend  of  his  father's  laonenting  that  a  man  '^  of  Mr  St  John's 
vast  powers  "  could  prostitute  them  in  the  manner  he  did ;  and 
the  reply  made  by  his  father  was,  with  a  sigh,  that  "  St  John 
was  a  splendid  sinner,  and  he  knew  it"  IVom  that  hour,  the 
keystone  was  fixed  in  the  arch  of  his  unalterable,  irreclainuible 
depravity.  He  felt  a  satanic  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  an  object  of  regret  and  wonder  among  those  who  most 
enthusiastically  acknowledged  his  intellectual  supremacy.  How 
infinitely  less  stimulating  to  his  morbid  sensibilities  would  be 
the  placid  approvals  of  virtue — ^a  commonplace  acquiescence  in 
the  ordinary  notions  of  virtue  and  religion  !  He  wished  rather 
to  stand  out  from  the  multitude — ^to  be  severed  from  the  herd. 
"  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,"  he  thought ;  and 
he  was  not  long  in  sinking  many  fathoms  lower  into  the  abyss 
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of  itlwMm.  In  fact,  lie  never  pretended  to  the  possession  of 
religiofiiB  principle ;  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  reputed  truths  of 
Ouutumity  like  his  neighbours;  or,  at  least,  kept  doubts  to 
himadfy  till  he  fancied  his  reputation  required  him  to  join  the 
crew  of  fools  who  blazon  their  unbelief.  This  was  "  damned 
fiae." 

CoQoeiYe,  now,  such  a  man  as  I  have  truly,  but  perhaps  im- 
pofectly,  described  Mr  Effingstone — in  the  possession  of  £3000 
a-year — perfectly  his  own  master — ^with  a  fine  person  and  most 
faactnating  manners — capable  of  acquiring  with  ease  every 
faahi<M)able  accomplishment — the  idol,  the  dictator  of  all  he 
met — and  with  a  dazzling  circle  of  friends  and  relatives ;  con- 
ceirey  for  a  moment,  such  a  man  as  this  let  loose  upon  toton  ! 
Will  it  occasion  wonder,  if  the  reader  is  told  how  soon  noctiunal 
studies,  and  the  ambition  of  retaining  his  intellectual  character 
which  prompted  them,  were  supplanted  by  a  blind,  absorbing 
reckless  devotion — for  he  was  incapable  of  anything  but  in 
extremes — ^to  the  gaming-table,  the  turf,  the  cockpit,  the  ring, 
the  theatres,  and  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on  those  haunts 
of  detestable  debauchery,  which  I  cannot  foul  my  pen  with 
naming  1 — that  a  two  or  three  years'  intimacy  with  such  scenes 
as  thiese  had  conduced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  shed  a  haze  of 
indistinctness  over  the  multifarious  acquirements  of  his  earlier 
and  better  days,  and  finally  to  blot  out  large  portions  with 
blank  oblivion  ?— that  his  soul's  sun  shone  in  dim  discoloured 
rays  through  the  fogs — the  vault- vapours  of  profligacy? — that 
prolonged  desuetude  was  gradually,  though  unheededly,  be- 
numbing and  palsying  his  intellectual  faculties? — that  a  constant 
<< feeding  on  garbage''  had  vitiated  and  depraved  his  whole 
system,  both  physical  and  mental  ? — and  that,  to  conclude,  there 
was  a  lamentable  and  almost  incredible  contrast  between  the 
glorious  being,  Mr  Effingstone  at  twenty-one,  and  that  poor 
faded  creature,  that  prematurely  superannuated  debauchee,  Mr 
£fllng8tone  at  twenty-seven  ? 

I  feel  persuaded  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  travelling  out  of 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  these  ^  Passages ' — of  forsaking  the 
track  of  professional  detail — in  having  thus  attempted  to  give 
the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the  intellectual  character  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  young  men  that  have  ever  flashed, 
mete(»'-like,  across  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation.  Not 
that,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  exhibit 
him  such  as  he  has  been  described,  doing  and  uttering  things 
worthy  of  his  great  powers.  Alas  !  alas  !  he  was  '^  fallen,  fallen, 
fallen  "  from  that  altitude  long  before  it  became  my  province 
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to  know  him  professionally.  His  decline  and  fall  are  alone 
-what  remain  for  me  to  describe.  I  am  painting  from  the  life, 
and  those  are  living  who  know  it — ^that  I  am  describing  the 
character  and  career  of  him  who  once  lived,  but  who  deliberately 
immolated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  debaucheiy — and  they 
can,  with  a  quaking  heart,  attest  the  tmth  of  the  few  bitter 
and  black  passages  of  his  remaining  histoiy,  which  here  foUow. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending 
my  first  professional  acquaintance  with  Mr  Effingstone.  Those 
of  the  second  are  in  perfect  keeping.  He  had  been  prosecuting 
an  enterprise  of  seduction,  the  interest  of  which  was,  in  his  eyes, 
enhanced  a  thousand-fold,  on  discovering  that  the  ol^ect  of  his 
illicit  attentions  was  married.  She  was,  I  understONCMl,  a  very 
handsome,  fashionable  woman  ;  and  she  fell,  for  Mr  Effingstone 
was  irresistible !  He  was  attending  one  of  their  assignations 
one  night,  which  she  was  unexpectedly  unable  to  keep  ;  and  he 
waited  so  long  at  the  place  of  meeting,  but  slightly  clad,  in  the 
cold  and  inclement  weather,  that  when  he  returned  home  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  intensely  chagrined,  he  began  to  feel 
ilL  He  could  not  rise  to  breakfast  He  grew  rapidly  worse  ; 
and  when  I  was  summoned  to  his  bedside,  he  exhibited  all  the 
fifymptoms  of  a  veiy  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  One  or 
two  concurrent  causes  of  excitement  and  chagrin  aggravated 
his  illness.  He  had  been  veiy  unfortunate  in  betting  on  the 
Derby ;  and  was  threatened  with  an  arrest  from  his  tailor,  to 
whom  he  owed  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  which  he  could  not 
possibly  pay.  Again — a  wealthy  remote  member  of  the  family, 
ids  godfather,  having  heard  of  his  profligacy,  altered  his  will, 
and  left  eveiy  farthing  he  had  in  the  world,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, the  whole  of  which  had  b^n  originally  destined  to  Mr 
Effingstone.  The  only  notice  taken  of  him  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's will  was,  "  To  St  John  Henry  Effingstone,  my  unworthy 
godson,  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  five  pounds  sterling,  to  purchase 
a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  believing  the  time  may  yet  come 
when  he  will  require  them." — These  circumstances,  I  say,  added 
to  one  or  two  other  irritating  concomitants,  such  as  will  some- 
times succeed  in  stinging  even  your  men  abotU  town  into  some- 
thing like  reflection,  brief,  bitter,  and  futile  though  it  be,  con- 
tributed to  accelerate  the  inroads  of  his  dangerous  disorder. 
We  were  compelled  to  adopt  such  powerful  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment as  reduced  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Previous  to, 
and  in  the  course  of,  this  illness,  he  exhibited  one  or  two  char- 
acteristic traits. 
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*  Doctor,  is  ddirium  usually  an  attendant  on  this  disorder? " 
lie  inquired  one  morning.     I  told  him  it  was — ^veiy  frequently. 

"JiJi  !  then,  I*d  better  become  ayXtaCffog,  with  one  of  old,  and 
bite  out  my  tongue ;  for,  God  knows  !  my  life  won't  bear  rip- 
ping up !  I  shall  say  what  will  horrify  you  all !  Delirium 
bladkens  a  poor  fellow  sadly  among  his  friends,  doesn't  it  1 
Babbling  devil — what  can  silence  it  ?  If  you  should  hear  me 
banning  to  let  auty  suffocate  me — do,  doctor." 

*•  Any  chance  of  my  giving  the  great  cut  this  time,  doctor, 
eht"  be  inquired  Uie  same  evening,  with  great  apparent 
noncbalance.  Seeing  my  puzzled  air — for  I  cUd  not  exactly 
comprehend  the  expression  '^ great  cut"  —  he  asked  quickly, 
*' Doctor,  shall  I  die,  d'ye  think?"  I  told  him  I  certainly 
apprehended  great  danger,  for  his  symptoms  began  to  look  very 
serious.  *'  Then  the  ship  must  be  cleared  for  action.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  insuring  recovery,  provided  it  \&  to  he  1*^  I  told 
him  tiiat,  among  other  things,  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet — 
must  not  have  his  mind  excited  by  visitors. 

"Nurse,  ring  the  bell  for  George,"  said  he,  suddenly  inter- 
rupting me.  The  valet,  in  a  few  moments,  answered  the  sum- 
mons. ••  George,  d'ye  value  your  neck,  eh  ? "  The  man  bowed. 
"Then,  harkee,  see  yon  don't  let  in  a  living  soul  to  see  me, 
except  the  mecUcal  people.  Friends,  relatives,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters — ^haikee,  sirrah  !  shut  them  all  out — And,  duns — mind 

— duns  especially.     If should  come,  and  get  inside  the 

door,  kick  him  out  again  ;  and  if comes,  and ,  and 

^  tell  them,  that  if  they  don't  mind  what  they  are  about, 

111  die,  if  it's  only  to  cheat  them."  The  man  bowed  and  retired. 
"  And— and— Doctor,  what  else  %  " 

"  If  yon  should  appear  approaching  your  end,  Mr  Effingstone, 
yon  would  allow  us,  perhaps,  to  call  in  a  clergyman  to  assist 
you  in  your  devo " 

•*  What — eh — a  parson  ?     Oh, it !   no,  no — out  of  the 

question — rum  ad  rem^  I  assure  you,"  he  replied  hastily.  "  D'ye 
think  I  can't  roll  down  to  hell  fast  enough,  without  having  my 
wfaeeb  oiled  by  iJieir  hypocritical  humbug?  Don't  name  it 
again,  doctor,  on  any  account,  I  beg." 

...  He  grew  rapidly  worse,  but  ultimately*  recovered.  His 
injunctions  were  obeyed  to  the  letter ;  for  his  man  George 
id<di8ed  his  master,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  applications  for 
admission  to  his  master's  chamber.  It  was  well  there  was  no 
one  of  his  friends  or  relatives  present  to  listen  to  his  ravings ; 
for  the  disgorgings  of  his  polluted  soul  were  horrible.  His 
progress  towards  convalescence  was  by  very  slow  steps  ;  for  the 
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enesr^eB  of  both  mind  and  body  had  been  dreadfully  shaken. 
His  illness,  however,  had  worked  little  or  no  alteration  in  his 
moral  sentiment — or  if  anything,  for  the  worse. 

'<It  won't  do  at  all,  will  it,  doctor^'  said  Mr  Effingstone, 
when  I  was  visiting  him  one  morning  at  the  house  of  a  titled 
relation  in Square,  whither  he  had  been  removed  to  pre- 
pare for  a  jaunt  to  the  Continent 

"What  do  you  allude  to,  Mr  Effingstone? — What  won't 
do?''  I  asked,  for  I  knew  not  to  what  he  alluded,  as  the 
question  was  the  first  break  of  a  long  pause  in  our  conversation, 
which  had  been  quite  of  a  nuscellaneous  character.  "  What 
won't  do  ? " 

"  Why,  the  sort  of  life  I  have  been  leading  about  town  these 
two  or  three  last  years,"  he  replied.  "Egad!  doctor,  it  has 
nearly  wound  me  up,  has  not  it  1 " 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Efl^gstone,  I  think  so.  You  have  had  a  very, 
veiy  narrow  escape — have  been  within  a  hairsbreadth  of  your 
grave." 

"  Ay  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  passing  his  hand  rapidly 
over  his  noble  forehead,  "  'twas  a  complete  toss  up  whether 
I  should  go  or  stay !  I  look  somewhat  shaken — une  roue 
qui  se  deraye — do  I  not,  faith? — But  come,  come,  the  good 
ship  has  weathered  the  storm  bravely,  though  she  has  been 
battered  a  little  in  her  timbers  ! "  said  he,  stnking  his  breast : 
"  and  she's  fit  for  sea  again  already — with  a  little  caulking,  that 
is.  Heigho  !  what  a  fool  illness  makes  a  man  !  I've  had  some 
of  the  strangest,  oddest  twingings — such  gleams  and  visions ! 
What  d'ye  think,  doctor,  I've  had  dinging  in  my  ears  night  and 
day,  like  a  dismal  church  bell  ?  Why,  a  passage  from  old  Persius, 
and  this  is  it  (you  know  I  was  a  dab  at  Latin,  once,  doctor), 
rotundo  ore — 

'  Magne  Pater  divum !  bktos  punire  tyrannoB 
Haud  aM  ratione  velis,  qaum  dira  libido 
Moverit  ingenium.  ferventi  tincta  veneno ; 
— ^Virtutem  videant— intabeacantque  relicta  I '  * 

True  and  forcible  enough,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  and  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  his  altered 
sentiments,  "  He  might  rely  on  it,"  I  ventured  to  assure  him, 
"  that  the  paths  of  virtue,  of  religion  " — I  was  getting  on  too 
fast. 

"  Poh,  poh,  doctor  !  No  humbug,  I  beg — come,  come,  no 
humbug — no  nonsense  of  that  sort !  I  meant  nothing  of  the 
kind,  I  can  assure  you  !  I'm  a  better  Bentley  than  you,  I  see  ! 
What  d'ye  think  is  my  reading  of  *  vlriutem  videant  ? ' — ^Why, 

•  PeiB,  *  Sat.*  ill 
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let  tliem  get  wives  when  they're  worn  ont,  and  want  nursing — 
ah,  ha ! — Corse  me  ! — I'd  go  on  raking — ay,  I  would,  stem  as 
yoQ  look  about  it ! — ^but  I'm  too  much  the  worse  for  wear  at 
present — I  must  recruit  a  little." 

"  Mr  Effingstone,  I  am  really  confounded  at  hearing  you  talk 
in  ID  li^t  a  strain  !     Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  but " 

"  Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear  doctor !  Of  course,  I'll  forgive  you, 
if  you  won't  repeat  the  offence.  'Tis  unpleasant — a  nuisance — 
'/«,  upon  my  soul !  Well,  however,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
upahot  of  the  whole — ^the  practical  point — ^the  winding-up  of 
affiiirs — ^the  balancing  of  the  books  " — he  delighted  in  accumu- 
lations of  this  sort — ''the  shutting  up  of  the  volume,  eh  ?     I'm 

going  to  get  married — I  am,  by !     I'm  at  dead  low-water 

mark  in  money  matters ;  and,  in  short,  I  repeat  it,  I  intend  to 
marry — a  gold  bag !  A  good  move,  isn't  it  1  But,  to  be  candid, 
I  can't  take  all  the  credit  of  the  thing  to  myself  either,  having 
been  a  trifle  bored,  bullied,  badgered  into  it  by  the .  family. 
They  say  the  world  cries  shame  on  me  !  Simpletons,  why  listen 
to  the  world  ! — I  only  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  cry  curse  on  the 
world  ;  and  so  we  are  quits  with  one  another  !  * — By  the  way, 
the  germ  of  that's  to  be  found  in  that  worthy  old  feUow 
PUutus!'* 

All  this,  uttered  with  Mr  Effingstone's  characteristic  emphasis 
and  rapidity  of  tone  and  manner,  conveyed  his  real  sentiments  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  carried  them  into  effect.  He  spent 
two  or  three  months  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  not  long  after 
his  return  to  England,  with  restored  health  and  energies,  he 
singled  out,  from  among  the  many,  many  women  who  would 
bare  exulted  in  being  an  object  of  the  attentions  of  the  accom- 
plished, the  distingue  Effingstone,  Lady  E ,  the  very 

flower  of  English  aristocratical  beauty,  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished peer,  and  sole  heiress  to  the  immense  estates  of  an  aged 
baronet  in shire. 

The  unceasing  exclusive  attentions  exacted  from  her  suitor  by 
this  haughty  young  beauty,  operated  for  a  while  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  Mr  Effingstone's  reviving  propensities  to  dissipation. 
So  long  as  there  was  the  most  distant  possibility  of  his  being 
rgected,  he  was  her  willing  slave  at  all  hours,  on  all  occasions, 

[•  "  What  an  the  thoosanda  that  have  been  laughing  at  us,  but  company  ?  **— •*  Laard, 
nydear,*  retamedhe,  with  the  greatest  good-huraour,  "  you  seem  immensely  chagrined ; 
bat,  b  t  me !  v>hen  Vu  world  laughs  at  me,  I  laugh  at  all  the  vwld—and  $o%oe  are 
am."— *Citijeii  of  the  World  '—Letter  LIV. 

It  is  said  that  the  germ  or  the  observation  in  the  text  is  **  to  be  found  in  Plautiis." 
I  do  not  recollect  it  there :  possibly  EfBngstone  had  some  indistinct  recollection  of  tliis 
» fhMB  Ooldunith.— Ed.] 
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yielding  implidt  obedience,  and  nuJdng  incessant  sacrifices  of 
his  own  personal  conveniences.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
^'ran  down  the  game,"  as  he  called  it,  and  the  lady  was  so  far 
compromised,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  render  retreat  next 
to  impossible,  he  began  to  slacken  in  his  attentions ;  not,  how- 
ever, so  palpably  and  visibly  as  to  alarm  either  her  ladyship  or 
any  of  their  mutual  relations  or  friends.  He  compensated  for 
the  attentions  he  was  obliged  to  pay  her  by  day,  by  the  most 
extravagant  nightly  excesses.  The  pursuits  of  intellect,  of  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy,  were  utterly,  and  apparently  finally  dis- 
carded— and  for  what  1  For  wallowing  swinishly  in  the  foulest 
sinks  of  depravity,  herding  among  the  acknowledged  outcasts, 
commingling  intimately  with  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  society, 
battening  on  the  rottenness  of  obscenity,  and  revelling  amid  the 
hellish  orgies  celebrated  nightly  in  haunts  of  nameless  infamy. 
Gambling,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  harlotry,  blasphemy  ! — 

[I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  public  the  shocking  details 
with  which  the  following  five  pages  of  Dr ^'s  Diary  are  occu- 
pied. They  are  too  revolting  for  the  columns  of  this  distin- 
guished Magazine,  and  totaUy  unfit  for  the  eyes  of  its  miscella- 
neous readers.  If  printed,  they  would  appear  to  many  abso- 
lutely incredible.  They  are  little  else  than  a  corroboration  of 
what  is  advanced  in  the  sentences  immediately  preceding  this 
interjected  paragraph.  What  follows  must  be  given  only  in  a 
fragmentary  form — the  cup  of  horror  must  be  poured  out  before 
the  reader,  only  xara  wayoro.*] 

Mr  Eflingstone,  one  morning,  accompanied  Lady  E and 

her  mother  to  one  of  the  fashionable  shops,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  former  in  her  choice  of  some  beautiful  Chinese  toys, 
to  complete  the  ornamental  department  of  her  boudoir.  After 
having  purchased  some  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  articles 
which  had  been  exhibited,  the  ladies  drew  on  their  gloves, 
and  gave  each  an  arm  to  Mr  Effingstone  to  lead  them  to  the 

carriage.     Lady  E was  in  a  flutter  of  unusually  animated 

spirits,  and  was  complimenting  Mr  Effingstone,  in  enthusiastic 
terras,  on  the  taste  with  which  he  had  guided  their  purchases. 
They  had  left  the  shop  door,  and  the  footman  was  letting  down 
the  carriage  steps,  when  a  very  young  woman,  elegantly  dressed, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  that  moment,  seemingly  in  a 
state  of  deep  dejection,  suddenly  started  on  seeing  and  recognis- 
ing Mr  Effingstone,  placed  herself  between  them  and  the  carriage, 
and,  lifting  her  clasped  hands,  exclaimed,  in  piercing  accents, 

•Alez.in<Ap2mxliBlo/ 
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"Oh,  Heniy,  Henry,  Henry  I  how  cruelly  you  have  deserted 
yomr  poor  rained  girl !  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  it !  I'm 
broken-hearted,  and  can  rest  nowhere  !     I've  been  walking  up 

ud  down  M Street  nearly  three  hours  this  morning  to  get 

A  ai^t  of  you,  but  could  not !  Oh,  Henry,  how  differently 
yoQ  said  you  would  behave  before  you  brought  me  up  from 

ahire!''     All   this  was   uttered  with   the  impassioned 

vdiemence  and  rapidity  of  highly  excited  feelings,  and  iminter- 

mpfcedly;  for  both  Lady  E and  her  mother  seemed  perfectly 

purified,  and  stood  pale  and  speechless.  Mr  Effingstone,  too, 
was  for  a  moment  thunderstruck  ;  but  an  instant's  reflection 
showed  him  the  necessity  of  acting  with  decision  one  way  or 
another.  Though  deadly  pale,  he  did  not  disclose  any  other 
symptom  of  agitation  ;  and  with  an  assumed  air  of  astonishment 
and  irreoognition,  exclaimed  concernedly,  "  Poor  creature !  un- 
fortanate  thing  !     Some  strange  mistake  this  ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Henry,  it's  no  mistake !  You  know  me  well 
enough — I'm  your  own  poor  Hannah  ! " 

"  Poh,  poh  !  nonsense,  woman  ;  I  never  saw  you  before." 

"Never  saw  me  !  never  saw  me  !"  almost  shrieked  the  girl; 
" and  is  it  come  to  this?" 

"  Woman,  don't  be  foolish — cease,  or  we  must  give  you  over 
to  an  officer  as  an  impostor,"  said  Mr  Effingstone,  the  perspira- 
tion bursting  from  every  pore.  "  Come,  come,  your  ladyships 
had  better  allow  me  to  hand  you  into  the  carriage.  See,  there's 
a  crowd  collecting." 

"Xo,  Mr  Effingstone,"  replied  Lady  E 's  mother,  with 

excessive  agitation  ;  "  this  very  singular,  strange  affair — if  it  is 
a  mistake — ^had  better  be  set  right  on  the  spot.  Here,  young 
woman,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  1" 
pointing  to  Mr  Effingstone. 

''Effingstone — Effingstone,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,"  sobbed  the 
girl,  looking  imploringly  at  him.  The  instant  she  had  uttered 
his  name,  the  two  ladies,  dreadfully  agitated,  withdrew  their 
arms  from  his,  and,  with  the  footman's  assistance,  stepped  into 
their  carriage,  and  drove  off  rapidly,  leaving  Mr  Effingstone 
bowing,  kissing  his  hand,  and  assuring  them  that  he  should 
''soon  settle  this  absurd  affair,"  and  be  at  —- —  Street  before 
their  ladyships.  They  heard  him  not,  however  ;  for  the  instant 
the  carriage  had  set'  off.  Lady  E fainted. 

"  Young  woman,  you're  quite  mistaken  in  me — I  never  saw 
you  before.  Here  is  my  card — come  to  me  at  eight  to-night,"  he 
added,  in  an  under  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  none  but  her  he 
addressed.     She  took  the  hint,  appeared  pacified,  and  each  with- 
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drew  different  ways — Mr  Effingstone  almost  suffocated  with 
suppressed  execrations.    He  flung  himself  into  a  hackney-coach, 

and  ordered  it  to Street,  intending  to  assore  Lady  E , 

with  a  smile,  that  he  had  ^  instantly  put  an  end  to  the  ridicu- 
lous affair/'  His  knock,  however,  brought  him  a  prompt  '^Not 
at  home,''  though  their  carriage  had  but  the  instant  before 
driven  from  the  door.  He  jumped  again  into  the  coach,  almost 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  fury,  (Lrove  home,  and  despatched  his 
groom  with  a  note,  and  orders  to  wait  an  answer.     He  soon 

brought  it  back,  with  the  intelligence  that  Lord  and  Lady 

had  given  their  porter  orders  to  reject  all  letters  or  messages 
from  Mr  Effingstone  !  So  there  was  an  end  of  all  hopes  from 
that  quarter.  This  is  the  history  of  what  was  mysteriously 
hinted  at  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  as  a  ^'  strange  occur- 
rence in  high  life,  which  would  probably  break  off  a  matrimonial 
affair  long  considered  as  settled."  But  how  did  Mr  Effingstone 
receive  his  ruined  dupe  at  the  appointed  hour  of  eight  ?  He  an- 
swered her  expected  knock  himself. 

"  Now,  look, ! "  said  he,  fiercely,  extending  his  arm  with 

clenched  fist  towards  her,  "  if  ever  you  presume  to  darken  my 

door  again,  by ,  I'U  murder  you  !    I  give  you  fair  warning. 

You've  ruined  me — ^you  have,  you  accursed ! " 

"Oh,  my  God  !  What  am  I  to  do  to  live ]  What  is  to  be- 
come of  me  ? "  groaned  the  victim. 

"  Do  ?    Why,  go  and  be  !     And  here's  something  to 

help  you  on  your  way — there  ! "  and,  flinging  her  a  cheque  for 
J^50,  he  shut  the  door  violently  in  her  face. 

Mr  Effingstone  now  plunged  into  profligacy  with  a  spirit  of 
almost  diabolical  desperation.  Divers  dark  hints — stinging  in- 
nuendoes— appeared  in  the  papers  of  his  disgraceful  notoriety 
in  certain  scenes  of  an  abominable  description.  But  he  laughed 
at  them.  His  family  at  length  cast  him  off,  and  refused  to 
recognise  him  till  he  chose  to  alter  his  courses — ^to  make  the 
"  amende  "  to  society. 

Mr  Effingstone  was  boxing  one  morning  with  Belasco — ^I 
think  it  was — at  the  latter's  rooms ;  and  was  preparing  to  plant 
a  hit  which  the  fighter  had  defied  him  to  do,  when  he  suddenly 
dropped  his  guard,  turned  pale,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two,  fell 
fainting  into  Uie  arms  of  the  astounded  boxer.  He  had,  several 
d&ya  previously,  suspected  himself  the  subject  of  indisposition 
—how  could  it  be  otherwise,  keeping  such  hours,  and  living 
such  a  life  as  he  did  ? — but  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  out  as  usual   As  soon  as  he  had  recovered, 
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and  swtDowed  a  few  drops  of  spirits  and  water,  he  drove  home, , 

iutendiqg  to  have  sent  immediately  for  Mr ^  the  well-known 

smgeon ;  but,  on  arriving  at  his  rooms,  he  found  a  travelling 
eaniage^and-four  waiting  before  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
ocmveying  him  instantly  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother,  in 
a  dutent  part  of  England,  as  she  wished  personally  to  communi- 
cite  to  him  something  of  importance  before  she  died.  This  he 
kamed  from  two  of  his  relatives  who  were  up-stairs  giving 
directions  to  his  servant  to  pack  up  his  clothes,  and  make  other 
preparations  for  his  journey,  so  that  nothing  might  detain  hiin 
from  setting  off  the  instant  he  arrived  at  his  rooms.  He  was 
startled  —  alarmed  —  confounded  at  all  this.  Good  God  !  he 
thought,  what  was  to  become  of  him  1  He  was  utterly  unfit  to 
undertake  a  journey,  requiring  instant  medical  attendance,  which 
had  been  too  long  deferred;  for  his  dissipation  had  already  made 
rapid  inroads  on  his  constitution.  Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
His  situation  was  such  as  could  not  be  communicated  to  his 
relatives,  for  he  did  not  choose  to  encounter  their  sarcastic  re- 
proaches.   He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  into  the  carriage  with 

them,  go  down  to shire,  and,  when  there,  devise  some 

plausible  pretext  for  returning  instantly  to  town.  That,  how- 
erer,  he  found  impracticable.  His  mother  would  not  trust  him 
out  of  her  sight  one  instant,  night  or  day,  but  kept  lus  hand 
doee  lodced  in  hers ;  he  was  £dso  surrounded  by  the  congregated 
membars  of  the  family,  and  could  literally  scarce  stir  out  of  the 
house  an  instant  He  dissembled  his  illness  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess, till  his  aggravated  agonies  drove  him  almost  beside  himself. 
Without  breathing  a  syllable  to  any  one  but  his  own  man,  whom 
he  took  with  him,  he  suddenly  left  the  house,  and,  without  even 
a  change  of  clothes,  threw  himself  into  the  first  London  coach ; 
and,  by  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  was  at  his  own  rooms  in 

M Street,  in  a  truly  deplorable  condition,  and  attended 

by  Sir and  myself.     The  consternation  of  his  family  in 

shire  may  be  conceived.     He  coined  some  stoiy  about 

being  obliged  to  stand  second  in  a  duel — but  his  real  state  was 
soon  discovered  Nine  weeks  of  unmitigated  agony  were  passed 
by  ^IrEffingstone — ^the  virulence  of  his  disorder  for  a  long  time 
setting  at  defiance  all  that  medicine  could  do.  This  illness,  also, 
bn^e  him  down  sadly,  and  we  recommended  to  him  a  second 
aqjoorn  in  the  south  of  France — ^for  which  he  set  out  the  instant 
he  could  undertake  the  journey  with  safety.  Much  of  his  pecu- 
liar character  was  developed  in  this  illness ;  that  haughty,  reck- 
less spirit  of  defiance — ^that  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  sacred 
oonac^ations  of  religion — ^that  sullen  indifference  as  to  the  event 
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which  might  await  him — which  his  previous  character  would 
have  warranted  me  in  predicting. 

About  seven  months  from  the  period  last  mentioned,  I  re- 
ceived, one  Sunday  evening,  a  note,  written  in  hurried  c^rac- 
ters ;  and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  seal,  which  bore  Mr  Efiingstone's 
crest,  filled  me  with  sudden  vague  apprehensions  that  some  mis- 
fortune or  other  had  befallen  him.     This  was  the  note  : — 

"  Dear  doctor, — For  God's  sake,  come  and  see  me  inmiediately, 
for  1  have  this  day  arrived  in  London  from  the  Continent,  and 
am  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Come,  come — in  God*s  name  come  instantly,  or  I  shall  go  mad, 
or  destroy  myself.  Not  a  word  of  my  return  to  any  one  tiQ  I 
have  seen  you.  You  will  find  me — ^in  shorty  my  man  will  ac- 
company you. — ^Yours,  in  agony,         St  J.  BL  Effingstone. 

**  Sunday  Evening ^  Xov,  18 — .** 

Tongue  cannot  utter  the  dismay  with  which  this  note  filled 
me.  His  unexpected  return  from  abroad — the  obscure  and  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town  (St  George's  in  the  East)  where  he  had 
established  himself — the  dreadful  terms  in  which  his  note  was 
couched — revived,  amidst  a  variety  of  vague  conjectures,  certain 
fearful  apprehensions  for  him  which  I  had  begun  to  entertain 
before  he  quitted  England  I  ordered  out  my  diariot  instantly ; 
his  groom  mounted  the  box  to  guide  the  coachman^  and  we 
drove  down  rapidly.  A  sudden  recollection  of  the  contents  of 
several  of  the  letters  he  had  sent  me  latterly  from  the  Conti- 
nent, at  my  request,  served  to  corroborate  my  worst  fears.  I 
had  given  him  over  for  lost  by  the  time  my  chariot  drew  up  op- 
posite the  house  where  he  had  so  strangely  taken  up  his  abode. 
The  street  and  neighbourhood,  though  not  clearly  discernible 
through  the  fogs  of  a  November  evening,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  aristocratical  regions  to  which  my  patient  had  been 

accustomed     Row  was  narrow,  and  the  houses  were  small^ 

yet  clean  and  creditable  looking.  On  entering  No.  — ,  the  land- 
lady, a  person  of  quiet  respectable  appearance,  told  me  that  Mr 
Hardy — for  such,  it  seems,  was  the  name  he  chose  to  go  by  in 
these  parts — had  just  retired  to  rest,  as  he  felt  fatigued  and 
poorly,  and  she  was  just  going  to  make  him  some  gruel.  She 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  flurried  excitation,  and  with  an  air  of  doubt, 
which  were  easily  attributable  to  her  astonishment  at  a  man  of 
Mr  Eifingstone's  appearance  and  attendance,  with  such  superior 
travelling  equipments,  dropping  into  such  a  house  and  neigh- 
bourhood as  hers.     I  repaired  to  his  bedchamber  immediately. 
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It  was  a  small  comfortably  foniislied  room ;  the  fire  was  lit,  and 
two  candles  were  burning  on  the  drawers.  On  the  bed,  the 
plain  chintz  curtains  of  which  were  only  half  drawn,  lay  St  John 
neniy  Effingstone.  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  describe  his 
appearance,  as  it  struck  me  at  first  looking  at  him.  It  may  be 
thon^t  rather  far-fetched,  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring him,  in  my  own  mind,  to  a  gem  set  in  the  midst  of  faded 
tamidied  embroidery.  The  coarse  texture  of  the  bed-furniture, 
the  ordinary  style  of  the  room,  its  constrained  dimensions,  con- 
truted  strikin^y  with  the  indications  of  elegance  and  fashion 
afforded  by  the  scattered  clothes,  toilet,  and  travelling  equipment, 
^DC — ^together  with  the  person  and  manners — of  its  present  occu- 
pant, who  lay  on  a  bed  all  tossed  and  timibled  with  only  a  few 
minutes'  restlessness.  A  dazzling  diamond  ring  sparkled  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  was  the  only  ornament  he  ever 
wore:  There  was  something  also  in  the  snowiness,  simplicity, 
and  fineness  of  his  linen,  which  alone  might  have  evidenced  the 
soperior  consideration  of  its  wearer,  even  were  that  not  suf- 
ficiently visible  in  the  noble,  commanding  outline  of  his  features, 
faded  though  they  were,  and  shrinking  beneath  the  inroads  of 
illness  and  dissipation.  His  forehead  was  white  and  ample ; 
his  eye  had  lost  none  of  its  fire,  though  it  gleamed  with  restless 
energy;  in  a  word,  there  was  that  ease  and  loftiness  in  his  bear- 
ing— that  indescribable  mamhre  d'etre — ^which  are  inseparable 
from  hi^  birth  and  breeding.  So  much  for  the  appearance  of 
things  on  my  entrance. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr  Effingstone — ^how  are  you,  my  dear  sir?" 
said  I,  sitting  down  by  the  bedside. 

''Doctor,  the  pains  of  hell  have  got  hold  upon  me.  I  am 
undone,"  he  replied  gloomily,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  extended 
to  me  a  hand  cold  as  marble. 

"  Is  it  as  you  suspected  in  your  last  letter  to  me  from  Bouen, 
Mr  Efi&ngstone  T'  I  inquired,  after  a  pause.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  covered  his  face  with  both  hands,  but  made  me  no  answer. 
Thinking  he  was  in  tears,  I  said,  in  a  soothing  tone — "  Come, 
oome,  my  dear  sir,  don't  be  carried  away :  don't " 

"  Faugh !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  puling  child,  or  a  woman, 
doctor  f  Don't  suspect  me  again  of  such  contemptible  pusillan- 
imity, low  as  I  am  fallen,"  he  replied,  with  startling  sternness, 
removing  his  hands  from  his  face. 

**  I  h^>e,  after  all,  that  matters  are  not  so  desperate  as  your 
fears  would  persuade  you,"  said  I,  feeling  his  pulse. 

'*  Doctor,  don't  delude  me ;  all  is  over.  I  know  it  is.  A 
horrible  death  is  before  me ;  but  I  shall  meet  it  like  a  man.    I 

K 
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have  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  upon  it  I  have  not  only 
strewn,  but  lit  the  pile  of  my  own  immolation  ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Ejfingstone,  don*t  be  so  gloomy — so  hope- 
less ;  the  exhausted  powers  of  nature  may  yet  be  revived,**  said 
I,  after  having  asked  him  many  questions. 

"  Doctor ,  I'll  soon  put  an  end  to  that  strain  of  yours. 

Tis  absurd — pardon  me — but  it  is.  Keach  me  one  of  those 
candles,  please.'*  I  did  so.  ^'  Now,  1*11  show  you  how  to  trans- 
late a  passage  of  Persius  : — 

'  Teiiti>.miM  faucen  .—tentro  latet  vIcum  in  art 
PtUrtf  quod  baud  dcocat  plebeia  ndere  beta !' 

Eh,  you  recoUect  it?  WeU,  look! — what  say  you  to  this; 
isn't  it  frightful?"  he  asked  bitterly,  raising  the  candle  that  I 
might  look  into  his  moutL  It  was,  alas,  as  he  said  1  In  fact, 
his  whole  constitution  had  been  long  tainted,  and  exhibited 
symptoms  of  soon  breaking  up  altogether.  I  ifeared,  from  the 
period  of  my  attendance  on  him  during  the  illness  which  drove 
him  last  to  the  Continent,  that  it  was  beyond  human  power  to 
dislodge  the  harpy  that  had  fixed  its  cruel  fangs  deeply,  inextri- 
cably, in  his  vitals.  Could  it  be  wondered  at  even  by  himself  1 
Neglect,  in  the  first  instance,  added  to  a  persevering  course  of 
profligacy,  had  doomed  him,  long,  long  before,  to  premature  and 
horrible  decay !  And  though  it  can  scarcely  be  credited,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  that  even  on  the  Continent,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  shattered  invalid,  the  infatuated  man  resumed  those 
dissohite  courses  which,  in  England,  had  already  hurried  him 
almost  to  death's  door ! 

"  My  good  Gkxl,  Mr  Effingstone !  '*  1  inquired,  almost  paralysed 
with  amazement  at  hearing  him  describe  recent  scenes  in  which 
he  had  mingled,  which  would  have  made  even  satyrs  skulk 
ashamed  into  the  woods  of  old,  '^  how  could  you  have  been  so 
insane — so  stark  staring  mad,  to  say  nothing  else  of  it  1  ** 

"  By  instinct,  doctor — by  instinct !  The  nature  of  the  beast ! " 
he  replied,  through  his  closed  teeth,  and  with  an  unconscious 
clenching  of  his  hands.  Many  inquiries  into  his  past  and  pre- 
sent s3rmptoms  forewarned  me  that  his  case  would  probably  be 
marked  by  more  appalling  features  than  any  that  had  ever  come 
under  my  care  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  ray  of  hope  that  he 
would  survive  the  long,  lingering,  and  maddening  agonies  which 
were  "  measured  out  to  him  from  the  poisoned  chalice  *'  which 
he  had  "  commended  to  his  own  lips.*'  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of — I  mean  when  I  paid  him  the  visit  above  described — his 
situation  was  not  far  from  that  of  Job,  described  in  chap^  xx. 
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He  died  no  tears,  and  repeatedly  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  re- 
press 81^18  with  which  his  breast  heaved  nearly  to  bursting, 
while  I  pointed  out,  in  obedience  to  his  determination  to  know 
the  worst,  some  portions  of  the  dreary  prospect  before  him. 

''  Horrible !  hideous !  '*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  broken  tone, 
his  flesh  creeping  from  head  to  foot.  **  Hoio  shall  I  endure  it ! 
— Oh!  Epictetus,  how?'*  He  relapsed  into  silence,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  his  hands  joined  over  his  breast, 
aod  pointing  upwards,  in  a  posture  which  I  considered  supplica- 
tory. I  rejoioed  to  see  it,  and  ventured  to  say,  after  much 
hesitation,  that  I  was  delighted  to  see  him  at  length  looking  to 
the  right  quarter  for  support  and  consolation. 

'*  Bah ! "  he  exclaimed  impetuously,  removing  his  hands,  and 
eyeing  me  with  sternness,  almost  approaching  fury,  "  why  will 
yoa  persist  in  pestering  your  patients  with  twaddle  of  that  sort? 
— eandem  semper  canens  cantilemirrij  ad  natuteam  usque — as 
though  you  carried  a  psalter  in  your  pocket?  When  I  want  to 
listen  to  anything  of  that  kind,  why,  I'U  pay  a  parson  !  Haven't 
I  a  tide  enough  of  horror  to  bear  up  against  already,  without 
your  bringing  a  sea  of  superstition  upon  me  ?  No  more  of  it — 
no  more — 'tis  foul."  I  felt  roused  myself,  at  last,  to  something 
like  correspondent  emotion  ;  for  there  was  an  insolence  of  as 
sumption  in  his  tone  which  I  could  not  brook. 

**  Mr  Effingstone,"  said  I  calmly,  "  this  silly  swagger  will  not 
da  Tis  unworthy  of  you — unscholarly — imgentlemanly.  You 
force  me  to  say  so.  I  beg  I  may  hear  no  more  of  it,  or  you 
and  I  must  part  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  I  cannot  now  learn  how  to  endure  it  from  you. 
From  what  quarter  can  you  expect  support  or  fortitude,"  said  I, 
in  a  milder  tone,  seeing  him  startled  and  surprised  at  my  tone 
and  maimer,  "except  tibe  despised  consolations  of  religion? " 

•*  Doctor,  you  are  too  superior  to  petty  feelings  not  to  over 
look  a  little  occasional  petulance  in  such  a  wretched  fellow  as  I 
am !  You  ask  me  whither  I  look  for  support  ?  I  reply,  to  the 
energies  of  my  own  mind — the  tried,  disciplined  energies  of  my 
own  mind,  doctor — a  mind  that  never  knew  what  fear  was — 
that  no  disastrous  combinations  of  misfortune  could  ever  yet 
shake  from  its  fortitude  !  What  but  Otis  is  it  that  enables  me 
to  shut  my  ears  to  the  whisperings  of  some  pitying  fiend,  who, 
knowing  what  hideous  tortures  await  me,  has  stepped  out  of 
bell  to  come  and  advise  me  to  suicide— ^h  ? "  he  inquired,  his 
eye  faring  on  me  with  a  very  fearful  expression.  ''  However, 
as  rdtigion,  that  is,  your  Christian  religion,  is  a  subject  on  which 
yoa  and  I  can  never  agree — an  old  bone  of  contention  between 
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US — why,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  It's  useless  to  irri- 
tate a  man  whose  mind  is  made  up — I  shall  never — I  will  never 
— ^be  a  believer.  May  I  perish  first ! "  he  concluded,  with  angiy 
vehemence. 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  I  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  him  to  relinquish  his  present  unsuitable  lodgings,  and 
return  to  the  sphere  of  his  friends  and  relations — ^but  in  vain. 
He  was  fixedly  determined  to  continue  in  that  obscure  hole,  he 
said,  till  there  was  about  a  week  or  so  between  him  and  death, 
and  then  he  would  return,  '*  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
as  the  phrase  was."  Alas  !  however,  I  knew  but  too  well,  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  adhering  to  that  resolution,  he  was  fated  to 
expire  in  the  bed  where  he  then  lay ;  for  I  foresaw  but  too  truly 
that  the  termination  of  his  illness  would  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances rendering  removal  utterly  impossible.  He  made 
me  pledge  my  word  that  I  would  not,  without  his  express 
request  or  sanction,  apprise  any  member  of  his  family,  or  any 
of  his  friends,  that  he  had  returned  to  England.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  expostulated — that  I  represented  the  responsibility 
imposed  upon  me  ;  and  reminded  him,  that  in  the  event  of 
anything  serious  and  sudden  befalling  him,  the  censure  of  all 
his  relatives  would  be  levelled  at  me.  He  was  immovable. 
"  Doctor,  you  know  well  I  dare  not  see  them,  as  weU  on  my 
own  account  as  theirs,"  said  he,  bitterly.  He  begged  me  to 
prescribe  him  a  powerful  anodyne  draught ;  for  that  he  could 
get  no  rest  at  nights — that  an  intense,  rackmg  pain  was  gnaw- 
ing all  his  bones  from  morning  to  evening — horn  evening  to 
morning ;  and  what  with  this  and  other  dreadful  concomitants, 
he  ''was,"  he  said,  ''suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  and 
perhaps  worse."  I  complied  with  his  request,  and  ordered  him 
also  many  other  medicines  and  applications,  and  promised  to 
see  him  soon  in  the  morning.  I  was,  accordingly,  with  him 
about  twelve  the  next  day.  He  was  sitting  up,  and  in  his 
dressing-gown,  before  the  fire,  in  great  pain,  and  suffering  under 
the  deepest  dejection.  He  complained  heavily  of  the  intense 
and  unremitting  agony  he  had  endured  all  night  long,  and 
thought  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  laudanum  draught 
I  ordered  had  tended  to  make  him  only  more  acutely  sensible 
of  the  pain.  "  It  is  a  peculiar  and  horrible  sensation  ;  and  I 
cannot  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  it,"  he  said :  "  it  is  as 
though  the  marrow  in  my  bones  were  transformed  into  some- 
thing animated — ^into  blind  worms,  writhing,  biting,  and  sting- 
ing incessantly  " — and  he  shuddered,  as  did  I  also,  at  the 
revolting  comparison.     He  put  me  upon  a  minute  exposition  of 
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the  ratumale  of  Ids  disorder ;  and  if  ever  I  was  at  a  loss  for 
adequate  expressions  or  illustrations,  he  supplied  them  with  a 
readmess,  an  exquisite  appositeness,  which,  added  to  his  as- 
toDiBhlDg  acuteness  in  comprehending  the  most  strictly  technical 
details,  filled  me  with  admiration  for  his  great  powers  of  mind, 
and  poignant  regret  at  their  miserable  desecration. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  give  me  any  efficient  relief, 
doctor/*  said  he ;  "  and  I  am,  therefore,  bent  on  trying  a  scheme 
of  my  own." 

**  And  what,  pray,  may  that  be  ?  *'  I  inquired  curiously,  with 
asi^ 

**  111  tell  you  my  preparations.     I've  ordered — by ! — 

nearly  a  hundredweight  of  the  strongest  tobacco  that's  to  be 
bought,  and  thousands  of  pipes ;  and  with  these  I  intend  to 
smoke  myself  into  stupidity,  or  rather  insensibility,  if  possible, 
till  I  can't  undertake  to  say  whether  I  live  or  not ;  and  my 
good  fellow,  George,  is  to  be  reading  me  *Don  Quixote*  the 
while."  Oh,  with  what  a  sorrowful  air  of  forced  gaiety  was  all 
this  uttered  ! 

One  sudden  burst  of  bitterness  I  well  recollect.  I  was  saying, 
while  putting  on  my  gloves  to  go,  that  I  hoped  to  see  him  in 
better  spirits  the  next  time  I  called. 

"  Better  spirits  !     Ha  !    ha !     How  the can  I  be  in 

better  spirits — an  exile  from  society — and  absolutely  rotting 
away  here — in  such  a  contemptible  hovel  as  this,  among  a  set 
of  hase-bom  brutal  savages? — faugh  !  faugh  !  It  does  need 
something  here — here,"  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  "to 
bear  it — ay,  it  does  !"  I  thought  his  tones  were  tremulous, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  I  had  ever  known  them  so ;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  for  he 
started  suddenly  from  me,  and  affected  to  be  gazing  at  some 
passing  object  in  the  street.  I  saw  he  was  beginning  to  droop 
onder  a  consciousness  of  the  bitter  degradation  into  which  he 
had  sunk — ^the  wretched  prospect  of  his  sun's  going  down  at 
noon — and  in  darkness  !  I  saw  that  the  strength  of  mind  to 
which  he  climg  so  pertinaciously  for  support,  was  fast  disap- 
pearing, like  snow  beneath  the  sunbeam 

[Then  follow  the  details  of  his  disease,  which  are  so  shocking 
as  to  be  unfit  for  any  but  professional  eyes.  They  represent  all 
the  energies  of  his  nature  as  shaken  beyond  the  possibility  of 
restoration — ^his  constitution  thoroughly  polluted — wholly  under- 
mined. That  the  remedies  resorted  to  had  been  almost  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease — and  yet  exhibited  in  vain  !  In  the 
next  twenty  pages  of  the  Diaiy,  the  shades  of  horror  are  repre- 
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sented  as  gradually  closing  and  darkening  around  this  wretched 
victim  of  debauchery;  and  the  narrative  is  carried  forward 
through  three  months.  A  few  extracts  only,  from  this  portion, 
are  fitting  for  the  reader.] 

Friday^  bth  Januarij, — Mr  Effingstone  continues  in  the  same 
deplorable  state  described  in  my  former  entry.  It  is  absolutely 
revolting  to  enter  his  room,  the  effluvia  is  so  sickening,  so  over- 
powering. I  am  compelled  to  use  a  vinaigrette  incessantly,  as 
well  as  eau-de-cologne,  and  other  scents  in  profusion.  I  found 
him  engaged,  as  usual,  deep  in  *  Petronius  Arbiter  !  *  He  still 
makes  the  same  wretched  show  of  reliance  on  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  his  mental  powers ;  but  his  worn  and  haggard  fea- 
tures— the  burning  brilliance  of  his  often  half-frenzied  eyes — 
the  broken,  hollow  tones  of  his  voice — ^his  sudden  starts  of 
apprehension — belie  every  word  he  utters.     He  describes  his 

bodily  sufferings  as  frightful     Indeed,  Mrs has  often  told 

me,  that  his  groans  both  disturb  and  alarm  the  neighbours,  even 
as  far  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  street !  The  very  watchman 
has  several  times  been  so  much  startled  in  passing,  at  hearing 
his  groans,  that  he  has  knocked  at  the  door  to  inquire  about 

them.    Neither  Sir nor  I  can  think  of  anything  that  seems 

likely  to  assuage  his  agonies.  Even  laudanum  has  failed  us  alto- 
gether, though  it  has  been  given  in  unprecedented  quantities.  I 
think  I  can  say,  with  truth  and  sincerity,  that  scarce  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  should  tempt  me  to  undertake  the  management  of 
another  such  case.  I  am  losing  my  appetite — loathe  animal 
food — am  haunted  day  and  night  by  the  piteous  spectacle  which 
I  have  to  encounter  daily  in  Mr  Effingstone.  Oh  !  that  Heaven 
would  terminate  his  tortures — surely  he  has  suffered  enough ! 
I  am  sure  he  would  hail  the  prospect  of  death  with  ecstasy  ! 

Wednesday^  lOth, — Poor,  infatuated,  obstinate  Effingstone 
will  not  yet  allow  me  to  communicate  with  any  of  his  family  or 
friends,  though  he  knows  they  are  almost  distracted  at  not  hear- 
ing from  him,  fancying  him  yet  abroad.     Colonel asked 

me  the  other  day,  earnestly,  when  I  last  heard  from  Mr  Effing- 
stone !  I  wonder  my  conscious  looks  did  not  betray  me.  I 
almost  wished  they  had.  Good  God !  in  what  a  painful  pre- 
dicament I  am  placed !  What  am  I  to  do?  Shall  I  tell  them 
all  about  him,  and  disregard  consequences  1  Oh — no — ^no !  how 
can  that  be,  when  my  word  and  honour  are  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  contrary  1 

Saturday,  20th. — Poor  Effingstone  has  experienced  a  signal 
instance  of  the  ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of  mere  men  of  the 
world.     He  sent  his  man  some  time  ago  with  a  confidential 
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note  to  Captain ^  formerly  one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, stating  briefly  the  shocking  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  and  begging  him  to  caU  and  see  him.  The  captain  sent 
back  a  viva  voce  (!)  message,  that  he  should  feel  happy  in  call- 
ing on  Mr  £ffingstone  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  would  then,  but 
that  he  was  busy  making  up  a  match  at  billiards,  and  balancing 
his  betting-book,  &c,  &c.  &c. !  This  day  the  fellow  rode  up  to 
the  door,  and — left  a  card  for  Mr  Effingstone,  without  risking  to 
see  him !  Heartless,  contemptible  thing ! — I  drove  up  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  gentleman  had  left  Poor  Efting- 
stone  could  not  repress  tears  while  informing  me  of  the  above. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  doctor,'*  said  he,  "that  Captain 

was  one  of  my  most  intimate  companions — that  he  has  won  very 
many  hundred  pounds  of  my  money — and  that  I  have  stood  his 
second  in  a  duel ) "  "  Oh,  yes — I  could  believe  it  all,  and  much 
more!" 

**  My  poor  man,  Geoige,"  he  resumed,  "  is  worth  a  million  of 
such  puppies!  Don't  you  think  the  good,  faithful  fellow  looks 
ill  ?  He  is  at  my  bedside  twenty  times  a  night !  Pray,  try  and 
do  something  for  him !  I've  left  him  a  trifling  annuity  out  of 
the  wreck  of  my  fortune,  poor  fellow  !"  and  the  rebellious  tears 
again  listened  in  his  eyes.     His  tortures  are  unmitigated. 

Friday,  26ih. — Surely,  surely,  I  have  never  seen,  and  seldom 
heard  or  read,  of  such  sufferings  as  the  wretched  Effingstone's. 
He  strives  to  endure  them  with  the  fortitude  and  patience  of  a 
martyr;  or  rather,  is  struggling  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  sullen, 
stoical  submission  to  his  fate,  such  as  is  inculcated  in  Arrian's 
'  Discourses  of  Epictetus,'  which  he  reads  almost  all  day.*  His 
anguish  is  so  excruciating  and  uninterrupted,  that  I  am  aston- 
ished how  he  retains  the  use  of  his  reason.  All  power  of  loco- 
motion has  disappeared  long  ago.  The  only  parts  of  his  body 
he  can  move  now,  are  his  fingers,  toes,  and  head — which  latter 
he  sometimes  shakes  about,  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  of  pain,  with 
such  frightful  violence  as  would,  one  would  think,  almost  suffice 
to  sever  it  from  his  shoulders !     The  flesh  of  the  lower  extremities 

— ^the  flesh .  .  .  .  Horrible  I      All  sensation  has  ceased  in 

them  for  a  fortnight!  He  describes  the  agonies  about  his 
stomach  and  bowels  to  be  as  though  wolves  were  ravenously 
gnawing  and  mangling  all  within. 

*  TIkn^  it  may  be  thought  far-fetched  and  improbable  to  represent  my  patient 
CBgnged  bk  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  I  can  assure  the 
natier  tliat  I  have  known  seTeral  mm  of  tlie  world— especially  if  with  any  pretension 
to  adiolnnhip— endecTouring  to  steel  themselves  against  the  pain  and  terrors  of  the 
deathbed,  by  an  earoeet  study  of  the  old  stoic  philosophy ;  anything;  of  course,  being 
better  than  the  mild  and  gloriouB  conaoUtions  of  Christianity. 
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Ohy  my  God !  if  ''men  about  town,"  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
could  but  see  the  hideous  spectacle  Mr  Effingstone  presents, 
surely  it  would  palsy  them  in  the  pursuit  of  ruin,  and  scare  them 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  ! 

Mrs ,  his  landlady,  is  so  ill  with  attendance  on  him — 

almost  poisoned  by  the  foul  air  in  his  chamber — that  she  is  gone 
to  the  house  of  a  relative  for  a  few  weeks,  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  town,  having  first  engaged  one  of  the  poor  neighbours  to 
supply  her  place  as  Mr  Effingstone's  nurse.  The  people  opposite, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  house,  are  complaining  again,  loudly,  of 
the  strange  nocturnal  noises  heard  in^Mr  Efi&ngstone's  room. 
They  are  his  groanings ! 

Tuesday  J  Zlat^^—k^in  I  have  visited  that  scene  of  loathsome- 
ness and  horror — Mr  Effingstone's  chamber.  The  nurse  and 
Geoi^e  told  me  he  had  been  raving  deliriously  all  night  long. 
I  found  him  incredibly  altered  in  countenance,  so  much  so,  that 
I  should  hardly  have  recognised  his  features.  He  was  mumbling 
with  his  eyes  closed,  when  I  entered  the  roouL 

^  Doctor ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  doubt  and  fear,  such  as 
I  had  never  known  from  him  before,  ^  you  have  not  heard  me 
abuse  the  Bible  lately,  have  youl" 

"  Not  very  lately,  Mr  Effingstone,"  I  replied,  pointedly. 

"  Good,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  decision  and  energy  of  manner. 
"There  are  awful  things  in  that  book — aren't  there,  doctor  1" 

''  Many  veiy  awful  things  there  are  indeed,"  I  replied,  with  a 
sigh 

"  I  thought  so  —  I  thought  so.  Pray  "  —  his  manner  grew 
suddenly  perturbed,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to  re- 
collect himself — "Pray — pray" — again  he  paused,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  disguising  his  trepidation,  "  do  you  happen  to 
recollect  whether  ^ere  are  such  words  in  the  Bible  as — as 

'MANY  STRIPES  r" 

**  Yes,  there  are ;  and  they  form  part  of  a  very  fearful  passage," 
said  I,  quoting  the  verse  as  nearly  as  I  could.  He  listened 
silently.  His  features  swelled  with  suppressed  emotion.  There 
was  horror  in  his  eye. 

"Doctor,  what  a — a — remark — able — ^nay,  hideous  dream  I 
had  last  night !  I  thought  a  fiend  came  and  took  me  to  a  gloomy 
belfry,  or  some  other  such  place,  and  muttered  '  Many  stripes — 
many  stripes,'  in  my  ear :  and  the  huge  bell  tolled  me  into  mad- 
ness, for  all  the  damned  danced  around  me  to  the  sound  of  it ; 
ha !  ha ! "  He  added,  with  a  faint  laugh,  after  a  pause,  "  There's 
something  cu — cur — cursedly  odd  in  the  coincidence,  isn't  there  ? 
How  it  would  have  frightened  somet'^  he  continued,  a  forced 
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smile  flittiiig  oyer  his  haggard  features,  as  if  in  mockeiy.  "  But 
it  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for — ^the  intimate  connection — 
sympathy — ^between  mind  and  matter,  reciprocally  affecting  each 
other — fldfecting  each ^ha,  ha,  ha !  Doctor,  it*s  no  use  keep- 
ing up  this  damned  farce  any  longer.     Human  nature  won't  bear 

it.    D ^n !  I'm  going  down  to  Hell  !  I  am  !"  said  he,  almost 

yelling  out  the  words.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
feaifol  manifestation  of  his  feelings !  I  almost  started  from  the 
ehair  on  which  I  was  sitting. 

"  Why,"  he  continued,  in  nearly  the  same  tone  and  manner, 
as  if  he  had  lost  all  self-control,  '^  what  is  it  that  has  maddened 
me  all  my  life,  and  left  me  sober  only  at  this  ghastly  hour — ^too 
late  ? "  My  agitation  would  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than 
whisper  a  few  unconnected  words  of  encouragement,  almost  in- 
aodible  to  myself.  In  about  five  minutes'  time,  neither  of  us 
having  broken  the  silence  of  the  interval,  he  said  in  a  calmer 
tone,  "  Doctor,  begood  enough  to  wipe  my  forehead — ^will  you  1 " 
I  did  sa  "  You  £iow  better,  doctor,  of  course,  than  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  nonsensical  rantings  extorted  by  death- 
bed agonies,  ehl  Don't  dying  people,  at  least  those  who  die  in 
great  pain,  almost  always  express  themselves  so?  How  apt 
superstition  is  to  rear  its  dismal  flag  over  the  prostrate  energies 
of  one's  soul,  when  the  body  is  racked  by  tortures  like  mine ! 
Oh  !— oh  !^-oh  ! — ^that  maddening  sensation  about  the  centre  of 
iny  stomach  I  Doctor,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  with  a  grim 
air,  ''go  home,  and  forget  all  the  stuff  you  have  heard  me  utter 
to-day.     *  Richard's  himself  agaia  ! ' " 

Thursday,  2d  Febniary. — On  arriving  this  morning  at 

Row,  I  was  shown  into  the  back  parlour,  where  sat  the  nurse, 
Tery  sick  and  faint.  She  begged  me  to  procure  a  substitute, 
for  that  she  was  nearly  killed  herself,  and  nothing  should  tempt 
her  to  continue  in  her  present  situation.  Poor  thing !  I  did  not 
wonder  at  it  I  told  her  I  would  send  a  nurse  from  one  of  the 
hospitals  that  evening  ;  and  then  inquired  what  sort  of  a  night 
Mr  Effingstone  had  passed.  "  Terrible,"  she  said ;  "  groaning, 
shaking,  and  roaring  aU  night  long — *  Many  stripes  ! ' — *  Many 
stripes!' — 'O  God  of  mercy!'  and  inquiring  perpetually  for 
you."  I  repaired  to  the  fatal  chamber  immediately,  though 
latterly  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me  whenever  I  approached  the 
door.  I  was  going  to  take  my  usual  seat  in  the  arm-chair  by 
the  bedside. 

''Don't  sit  there — don't  sit  there,"  groaned,  or  rather  gasped 
Mr  Effingstone  ;  "  for  a  hideous  being  sat  in  that  chair  all  night 
long  "—every  muscle  in  his  face  crept  and  shrunk  with  horror 
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—  "  muttering,  *  Many  stripes  !  *  Doctor,  order  that  blighted 
chair  to  be  ti^en  away,  broken  up,  and  burnt,  every  splinter  of 
it !  Let  no  human  being  ever  sit  in  it  again  !  And  give  in- 
structions to  the  people  about  me  never  to  desert  me  for  a  mo- 
ment—or— or — carry  me  off ! — ^they  will !  .  .  .  .  My  frenzied 
fancy  conjures  up  the  ghastliest  objects  that  can  scare  man  into 
madness."     He  paused. 

"  Great  God,  doctor !  suppose,  after  all,  what  the  Bible  says 
should  prove  true  !  " — he  literally  gnashed  his  teeth  and  looked 
a  truer  image  of  Despair  than  I  have  ever  seen  represented  in 
pictures,  on  the  stage,  or  in  real  life. 

"  Why,  Mr  EflSngstone,  if  it  should,  it  need  not  be  to  your 
sorrow,  unless  you  choose  to  make  it  so,''  said  I,  in  a  soothing 
tone. 

"  Needn't  it,  needn't  it  1  "  with  an  abstracted  air — "Needn't 
iti  Oh,  good! — hope — there,  there  it  sat,  all  night  long — 
there  !  I've  no  recollection  of  any  distinct  personality,  and  yet 
I  thought  it  sometimes  looked  like — Of  course,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustion — "  of  course  these  phantoms, 
or  similar  ones,  must  often  have  been  described  to  you  by  dying 
people — eh  ?  " 

Friday,  3J. — .  ...  He  was  in  a  strangely  altered  mood 
to-day ;  for  though  his  condition  might  be  aptly  described  by 
the  words  **  dead  alive,"  his  calm  demeanour,  his  tranquillised 
features,  and  the  mild  expression  of  his  eye,  assured  me  he  be- 
lieved what  he  said,  when  he  told  me  that  his  disorder  had 
"  taken  a  turn," — that  the  "  crisis  was  past ; "  and  he  should 
recover  I  Alas !  was  it  ever  known  that  dead  mortified  flesh 
ever  resumed  its  life  and  functions  !  To  save  himself  from  the 
spring  of  a  tiger,  he  could  not  have  moved  a  foot  or  finger,  and 
that  for  the  last  week !  Poor,  poor  Mr  Effingstone  began  to 
thank  me  for  my  attentions  to  him  during  his  illness ;  said, 
he  "owed  his  life  to  my  consummate  skill;"  and  he  would 
"  trumpet  my  fame  to  the  Andes,  if  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  through !  " 

"  It  has  been  a  very  horrible  affair,  doctor — hasn't  it  1 "  said 
he. 

"  Very,  very,  Mr  Eflingstone ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
there  is  yet  much  horror  before  you !  " 

"  Ah  !  well,  well !  I  see  you  don't  want  me  to  be  too  san- 
guine—  too  impatient.  It's  kindly  meant — very!  Doctor, 
when  I  leave  here,  I  leave  it  an  altered  man  !  Come,  does  that 
not  gratify  you,  eh  1 " 

I  could  not  help  a  sigh.     He  wovid  be  an  altered  many  and 
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that  yerj  shortly  !  He  mistook  the  feelings  which  prompted 
the  si^  "Mmd — ^not  that  I'm  going  to  commence  saint — 
far,  <A,  very  far  from  it ;  but — but  I  don't  despair  of  being  at 
»Mne  time  or  other  a  Christian.  I  don't,  upon  my  honour !  The 
New  Testament  is  a  sublime — a — I  believe — a  revelation  of  the 
Almighty.  My  heart  is  quite  humbled  :  yet — mark  me — I  don't 
mean  exactly  to  say  I  am  a  believer — not  by  any  means  ;  but  I 
cant  help  thinking  that  my  inquiries  might  tend  to  make  me 
sa"  I  hinted  that  all  these  were  indications  of  bettered  feel- 
ings.    I  could  say  no  more. 

"Fm  bent  on  leading  a  different  life  to  what  I  have  led 
before,  at  all  events !     Let  me  see — I'll  tell  you  what  I  have 

been  chalking  out  during  the  night.     I  shall  go  to  Lord 's 

villa  in  ,  whither  I  have  often  been  invited,  and  shall 

read  Lardner  and  Paley,  and  get  them  up  thoroughly — I  will, 
by !" 

**  Mr  Elffingstone,  pardon  me " 

"  Ah !  I  understand — 'twas  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue ;  what's 
bred  in  the  bone,  you  know " 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  oath,  Mr  Effingstone  ;  but — but 
it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you " 

**  Ah !  that  I'm  not  going  the  right  way  to  work — eh  1   Well, 

at  aU  events.  Til  consult  a  clergyman.     The  Bishop  of is 

a  distant  connection  of  our  family,  you  know — I'll  ask  his  ad- 
vice !  .  .  .  Oh,  doctor,  look  at  that  rich — that  blessed  light  of 
the  sun  !  Oh,  draw  a.side  the  window-curtain — let  me  feel  it  on 
me  !  What  an  image  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity  ! — a  smile 
flung  from  his  face  over  the  universe  !  "  *  I  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tain. It  was  a  cold,  clear,  frosty  day,  and  the  sun  shone  into 
the  room  with  cheerful  lustre.  Oh  !  how  awfully  distinct  were 
the  ravages  which  his  wasted  features  had  sustained  !  His  soul 
seemed  to  expand  beneath  the  genial  influence  of  the  sunbeams ; 
and  he  again  expressed  his  confident  expectations  of  recovery. 

•*  Mr  Effingstone,  do  not  persist  in  cherishing  false  hopes ! 
Once  for  all,"  said  I,  with  all  the  deliberate  solemnity  I  could 
throw  into  my  manner,  "  I  assure  you,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
that,  unless  a  miracle  takes  place,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you 
to  recover,  or  even  to  last  a  week  longer  !  "  I  thought  it  had 
killed  him.     His  features  whitened  visibly  as  I  concluded ;  his 

*  A  proriDcW  critic  gravely  says  of  this — "A  fine,  a  noble  conceit,  it  must  be 
•vned ;  bat  only  an  expansion  of  one  of  Moore's  in  '  LAlla  Rookh '— '  Twas  a  bright 
amfle  tlie  Angtl  threw  tnm  Heaven's  gate.' "  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  ex- 
pccaaiaii  in  the  text,  it  cannot  truly  be  charged  with  plagiarism.  I  never  read  '  Ijilla 
Bookh'  in  my  life,  nor  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  above-cited  passage,  till  it  waa  pointed 
ootbytbeBrtetolczitlo. 
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eye  seemed  to  sink,  and  the  eyelids  felL  His  lips  presently 
moved,  but  uttered  no  sound.  I  thought  he  had  received  his 
death-stroke,  and  was  immeasurably  shocked  at  its  having  been 
from  my  hands,  even  though  in  the  strict  performance  of  my 
duty.  Half  an  hour's  time,  however,  saw  him  restored  to  nearly 
the  same  state  in  which  he  had  been  previously.  I  begged  him 
to  allow  me  to  send  a  clergyman  to  him,  as  the  best  means  of 
soothing  and  quieting  his  mind :  but  he  shook  his  head  despond- 
ingly.  I  pressed  my  point,  and  he  said  deliberately,  "iVb." 
He  muttered  some  such  words  as,  "  The  Deity  has  determined 
on  my  destruction,  and  is  permitting  his  devils  to  mock  me  with 
hopes  of  this  sort — ^let  me  go  then  to  my  own  place  !  "  In  this 
awful  state  of  mind  I  was  compelled  to  leave  him.  I  sent  a 
clergyman  to  him  in  my  chaise — ^the  same  whom  I  had  called  to 

visit  Mr (alluding  to  the  *  Scholar's  Deathbed ') ;  but  he 

refused  to  see  him,  sapng,  that  if  he  presumed  to  force  himself 
into  the  room,  he  would  spit  in  his  face,  though  he  could  not 
rise  to  kick  him  out !  The  temper  of  his  mind  had  changed 
into  something  perfectly  diabolical  since  my  interview  with 
him. 

Saturday,  4th, — Really  my  own  health  is  suffering — ^my  spirits 
are  sinking  through  the  daily  horrors  I  have  to  encounter  at  Mr 
Effingstone's  apartment.  This  morning  I  sat  by  his  bedside  full 
half  an  hour,  listening  to  him  uttering  nothing  but  groans  that 
shook  my  very  soul  within  me.  He  did  not  know  me  when  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  took  no  notice  of  me  whatever  At  length 
his  groans  were  mingled  with  such  expressions  as  these,  indicat- 
ing that  his  disturbed  fancy  had  wandered  to  former  scenes  : — 

"  Oh  !  oh  !— Pitch  it  into  him,  Bob  !     Ten  to  two  on  Crib  ! 

Horrible  ! — These  dice  are  loaded,  Wilmington ;  by ,  I  know 

they  are  !     Seven's  the  main  f    Ha ! — done,  by !     .     .     . 

Hector,  yes — [he  was  alluding  to  a  favourite  race-horse] — 
won't  'bate  a  pound  of  his  price  !  Your  Grace  shall  have  him 
for  six  hundred — Forelegs,  only  look  at  them ! — ^There,  there, 

go  it !  away,  away  !  neck  and  neck — In,  in,  by !    .     .     . 

Hannah  !   what  the  *s  become  of  her  1 — drowned  ?     No, 

no,  no !     What  a  fiend  incarnate  that  Bet is  !   .   .    .    Oh  ! 

horror,  horror,  horror !  Rottenness  !  Oh,  that  some  one 
would  knock  me  on  the  head  and  end  me  !    .    .    .    Fire,  fire  ! 

Stripes,  many  stripes — Stuff !     You  didn't  fire  fair.     By , 

you  fired  before  your  time — [alluding,  I  suppose,  to  a  duel  in 
which  he  had  been  concerned] — Curse  your  cowardice  !  " 

Such  was  the  substance  of  what  he  uttered ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  tried  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  vile  recollections. 
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"Doctor,  doctor,  I  shall  die  of  fright!"  he  exclaimed  an 
hour  afterwards — ^  What  do  you  think  happened  to  me  last 
night  ?  I  was  lying  here,  with  the  fire  burnt  veiy  low,  and  the 
candles  gone  out  George  was  asleep,  poor  fellow,  and  the 
woman  gone  out  to  get  an  hour's  rest  also.  I  was  looking  about, 
and  suddenly  saw  the  dim  outline  of  a  table,  set,  as  it  were,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  There  were  four  chairs  faintly  visible, 
and  three  ghostly  figures  came  through  that  door  and  sat  in  them, 
one  by  one,  leaving  one  vacant.  They  began  a  sort  of  horrid 
whispering,  more  £ke  gasping ;  they  were  devils,  and  talked 
about — my  damnation!  The  fourth  chair  was  for  me,  they 
said,  and  all  three  turned  and  looked  me  in  the  face.  Oh  ! 
hideous — shapeless — damned  !  "  He  uttered  a  shuddering 
groan. 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  his  interview  with  his  two  brothers 
— ^the  only  members  of  the  family  (whom  he  had  at  last  per- 
mitted to  be  informed  of  his  frightful  condition)  that  would 
ccHne  and  see  him.]  ...  He  did  little  else  than  rave  and 
howl,  in  a  blasphemous  manner,  all  the  while  they  were  present. 
He  seemed  haidly  to  be  aware  of  their  being  his  brothers,  and 

to  foiget  the  place  where  he  was.     He  cursed  me,  then  Sir 

and  his  man  George,  and  charged  us  with  compassing  his  death, 
concealing  his  case  ^m  his  family,  and  execrating  us  for  not 
allowing  him  to  be  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  town.  In 
vain  we  assured  him  that  Ms  removal  was  utterly  impossible — 
the  time  was  past — I  had  offered  it  once.  He  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  spit  at  us  all ! — "  What !  die — die — Die  in  this  damned 

hole  i— I  won't  die  here — I  will  go  to Street.     Take  me 

off ! — Devils,  then  do  you  come  and  carry  me  there  ! — Come — 
out^  out,  out  upon  you  1  .  .  .  You  have  killed  me,  all  of 
you  . — ^You're  throttling  me  ! — YouVe  put  a  hill  of  iron  on  me 
— I'm  dead — all  my  body  is  dead  !  .  .  .  George,  you 
monster !  why  are  you  ladling  fire  upon  me  I — Where  do  you  get 
it? — Out,  out — out!  —  I'm  flooded  with  fire! — Scorched — 
Scorched  !     .     .     .     Now — now  for  a  dance  of  devils — Ha — ^I 

see  !    I  see ! — ^There's ,  and ,  and ,  among  them  ! 

What?   all  three  of  you  dead — and  damned  before  me? — 

W !     Where  are  your  loaded  dice  ? — Filled  with  fire,  eh ! 

...    So,  YOU  were  the  three  devils  I  saw  sitting  at  the  table, 

eh  ?— Well,  I  shall  be  last— but,  by ,  I'll  be  the  chief  of 

you  I — I'll  be  king  in  hell !  .  .  .  What — what's  that  fiery  owl 
sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  for,  eh  ? — Kick  it  off — strike 
it  1 — Away— out  on  thee,  thou  imp  of  hell ! — I  shall  make  thee 
sing  presently  ! — Let  in  the  snakes — let  the  large  serpents  in — 
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I  loviB  them !  I  hear  them  writhing  up-stairs  ! — ^they  shall 
twine  about  my  bed  !  "  He  began  to  shake  his  head  violently 
from  side  to  side,  his  eyes  glaring  like  coals  of  fire,  and  his  teeth 
gnashing.  I  never  could  have  imagined  anything  half  so  fright- 
ful. What  with  the  highly  excited  state  of  my  feelings,  and 
the  horrible  scents  of  death  which  were  diffused  about  the  room, 
and  to  which  not  the  strongest  salts  of  ammonia,  used  inces- 
santly, could  render  me  insensible,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  ab- 
ruptly. I  knew  the  last  act  of  the  black  tragedy  was  closing 
that  night !  I  left  word  with  the  nurse,  that  so  soon  as  Mr 
Elffingstone  should  be  released  from  his  misery,  she  should  get 
into  a  hackney-coach,  and  come  to  my  house. 

I  lay  tossing  in  bed  all  night  long — my  mind  suffused  with 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
some  faint  idea  above.  Were  I  to  record  half  what  I  recollect 
of  his  hideous  ravings,  it  would  scare  myself  to  read  it ! — I  will 
not!  Let  them  and  their  memory  perish!  Let  them  never 
meet  the  eye  or  ear  of  man  !  I  fancied  myself  l3ring  side  by 
side  with  the  loathsome  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Effingstone  ; 
that  I  could  not  move  away  from  him  ;  that  his  head,  shaking 
from  side  to  side,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  battering  my 
cheeks  and  forehead :  in  short,  I  was  almost  beside  myself !  I 
was  in  the  act  of  uttering  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Deity,  that 
even  in  the  eleventh  hour — the  eleventh  hour — ^when  a  violent 
ringing  of  the  night-bell  made  me  spring  out  of  bed.  It  was  as 
I  suspected.  The  nurse  had  come ;  and,  already,  all  was  over. 
My  heart  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  cold  and  motionless.  I 
dressed  myself,  and  went  down  into  the  drawing-room.  On  the 
sofa  lay  the  woman :  she  had  fainted.  On  recovering  her  senses, 
I  asked  her  if  all  was  over ;  she  nodded  with  an  affrighted  ex- 
pression !     A  little  wine  and  water  restored  her  self-possession. 

"  When  did  it  occur]"  I  asked. 

"  Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  three,"  she  replied.     "  Qeoi^, 

and  I,  and  Mr ,  the  apothecary,  whom  we  had  sent  for  out 

of  the  next  street,  were  standing  round  the  bed.  Mr  Hardy  lay 
tossing  his  head  about  for  nearly  an  hour,  saying  all  manner 
of  horrible  things.  A  few  minutes  before  three  he  gave  a  loud 
howl,  and  shouted,  *  Here,  you  wretches — why  do  you  put  the 
candles  out] — here — ^here — I*m  dying!* 

" '  God*s  peace  be  with  you,  sir  ! — ^the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
you ! '  we  groaned,  like  people  distracted. 

"  *  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — D — n  you  ! — D — n  you  all ! — Dying — D — n 
me  !     I  won't  die  ! — I  won't  die  ! — No— No  ! — D — ^n  me — I 
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won't — won't — ^won^t* ^he  gasped,  and  made  a  noise  as  if 

he  was  choked.     We  looked.     Yes,  he  was  gone  !  '* 

He  was  interred  in  an  obscure  dissenting  bxuying-ground  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  under  the  name  of  Hardy,  for  his 
family  refused  to  recognise  him. 

So  lived — so  died,  a  "  Man  about  Town  ; "  and  so,  alas  ! 
will  yet  live  and  die  many  another  man  about  town  ! 


Notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  and  anxious  care  with  which 
the  foregoing  fearful  narrative  was  prepared  for  the  public  eye, 
80  that  a  livdy  picture  of  the  horrors  of  vice  might  be  drawn, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the  more  ghastly 
and  revolting  features  in  the  particular  instance — the  Editor 
regrets  to  state,  that  loud,  and,  in  some  instances,  angry  com- 
plaints have  been  made  against  it,  in  one  or  two  influential  and 
respectable  quarters ;  and  in  others,  such  atrocious  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  author's  design,  accompanied  by  insulting,  nay, 
beastly  insinuations,  as  have,  he  fears,  succeeded  in  exciting 
suspicion  and  disgust  in  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  read 
the  paper  till  after  they  read  the  cruel  and  lying  character  fixed 
upon  it  All  those  with  whom  the  Editor  has  conversed,  have, 
withoat  exception,  declared  they  read  the  paper  with  feelings  of 
simile  unmitigated  grief  and  agony — ^in  the  spirit  aimed  at  by 
the  writer.  The  Editor  further  states,  that  the  sketch  had  in 
its  favour  the  suflfrages  of  most  of  the  leading  prints  in  town 
and  country,  some  of  whom  were  pleased  to  express  themselves 
in  terms  of  such  flattering  eulogy,  as  even  the  writer  of  the  Diary 
might  consider  extravagant.  Three  other  such  attacks  were 
made  upon  it  by  London  journals,  as  sink  their  perpetrators  be- 
neath the  desert  of  notice.  Woe  be  to  those  polluted  minds  and 
degraded  hearts,  that  could  attach  such  meanings  as  would  fain 
have  been  fastened  on  certain  portions  of  the  'Man  about 
Town ! ' 

**  Sinotrum  eB^  nial  vas,  quodcunque  infundis  acescit." 

A  word  to  those  who  may  think  its  statements  exaggerated : 
Would  to  Heaven  that  he  who  suspects  as  much,  but  once  had 
been  beside  the  frightful  deathbed  of  Effingstone  !  Talk  of  ex- 
aggeration ! — that  '*  the  experience  of  mankind  does  not,  nor 
evCT  did,  furnish  such  scenes  ! "  *  Why,  the  Editor  knows  of 
snch  a  tale  as,  if  told,  might  make  a  devil  to  leap  with  horror 
in  the  fires!-— one  that  a  man  might  listen  to  with  quaking 
heart  and  creeping  flesh,  and  prayers  to  God  that  it  might  be 
forgotten ! 

*  American  Paper. 
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In  oonchuion,  the  Editor  knows  well^  that,  despite  the  small 
cavillers  above  spoken  of,  this  narrative  has  wrought  the  most 
satisfactory  effects  upon  minds  and  hearts  by  themselves  thought 
irreclaimably  lost :  good  evidence  of  which  lies  now  in  his  escri- 
toire, and  may  possibly  be  appended  to  some  future  edition  of 
this  work.*  And  he  knows  further,  that  the '  Man  about  Town ' 
will  i^ontinue  long  to  be  a  beacon,  warning  off  from  guilt  and 
ruin  the  "  simple-hearted,  the  unwary,  the  beguiled."  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  these  volumes,  the  thought  of  writing  the 
'  Man  about  Town '  would  bring  consolation  to  the  deathbed  of 
its  writer,  as  having  endeavoured  to  render  lasting  service  to 
society. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

DEATH    AT    THE    TOILET. 

"  *Ti8  no  use  talking  to  me,  mother,  I  will  go  to  Mrs  P ^'s 

party  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it — ^that's  flat !     You  know  as  well  as 

I  do,  that  Lieutenant  N is  to  be  there,  and  he's  going  to 

leave  town  to-morrow — so  up  I  go  to  dress." 

"  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate  1     You  know  how 

poorly  you  have  been  all  the  week ;  and  Dr says,  late 

hours  are  the  worst  things  in  the  world  for  you." 

''  Pshaw,  mother  !  nonsense,  nonsense." 

''  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I  beg !  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what 
a  night  it  is,  too — ^it  pours  with  rain,  and  blows  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane !  You'll  be  wet,  and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come  now, 
won't  you  stop  and  keep  me  company  to-night  1  That's  a  good 
girl!" 

"  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that,  you  know;  for 

now  1*11  go  to  Mrs  P 's  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs.     So  up — 

up— up  I  go !  "  singing  jauntily — 

*<  Oh  t  she  Shan  dance  aU  divaed  in  white. 
So  ladylike." 

Such  were,  veiy  nearly,  the  words,  and  such  the  manner,  in 

which  Miss  J expressed  her  determination  to  act  in  defiance 

of  her  mother's  wishes  and  entreaties.     She  was  the  only  child 
of  her  widowed  mother,  and  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  com- 

*  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  ao^  yet— Bd.  (4th  Edition.) 
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pkted  ker  twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other  prospect  before 
her  than  bleak  single-blessedness.  A  weaker,  more  frivolous, 
and  oonoeited  creature  never  breathed — the  torment  of  her 
amiable  parent,  the  nuisance  of  her  acquaiatance.  Though  her 
mother^s  circumstances  were  very  straitened,  sufficing  barely  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  footing  in  what  is  called  the  middling 
genteel  class  of  society,  this  young  woman  contrived,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  gratify  her  penchant  for  dress,  and  gadded 
about  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  the  most  showily-dressed 
pers^m  in  the  neighboiurhood.  Though  far  from  being  even 
pretty-faced,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good  figure — ^for 
she  both  stooped  and  was  skinny — she  yet  believed  herself 
handscmie ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  forwardness  of  demeanour, 
especially  when  in  mixed  company,  extorted  such  attentions  as 
persuaded  her  that  others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been  an  occasional  patient  of 
mine.  The  settled  pallor,  the  sallowness  of  her  complexion, 
conjointly  with  other  symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence  of  a 
hver  complaint ;  and  the  last  visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  sensations  of  oppression  and  pain  in  the 
chest,  which  clearly  indicated  some  organic  disease  of  her  heart. 
I  saw  enough  to  warrant  me  in  warning  her  mother  of  the  possi- 
bility of  her  daughter's  sudden  death  from  this  cause,  and  the 
imminent  peril  to  which  she  exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late 

hours,  &c ;  but  Mrs  J ^'s  remonstrances,  gentle  and  afifection- 

ate  as  they  always  were,  were  thrown  away  upon  her  headstrong 
daughter. 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church  clock  when  Miss  J , 

humming  the  words  of  the  song  above  mentioned,  lit  her  cham- 
ber-candle by  her  mother's,  and  withdrew  to  her  room  to  dress, 
soundly  rating  the  servant-girl  by  the  way,  for  not  having 
starched  some  article  or  other  which  she  intended  to  have  worn 
that  evening.  As  her  toUet  was  usually  a  long  and  laborious 
business,  it  did  not  occasion  much  surprise  to  her  mother,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  their  little  parlour,  reading  some  book 
of  devotion,  that  the  church  chimes  announced  the  first  quarter 
past  nine  o'clock,  without  her  daughter's  making  her  appear- 
ance. The  noise  she  had  made  overhead  in  walMng  to  and  fro 
to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c.,  had  ceased  about  half  an 
boor  ago,  and  her  mother  supposed  she  was  then  engaged  at  her 
gjass,  adjusting  her  hair,  and  preparing  h^  complexion. 

•  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so  very  careful 

about  her  dress  to-night ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  J ,  removing  her 

eyes  ham  the  book,  and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.    "  Oh ! 

L 
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it  mtiBt  be  because  young  lieutenant  N is  to  be  there. 

Well,  I  was  young  myself  once,  and  if  s  very  excusable  in  Char^ 
lotte  —  heigho!"  She  heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismally 
without  that  she  drew  together  the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire,  and 

was  laying  down  the  poker,  when  the  dock  of church 

struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be  doing  all  this 
while  1  *'  she  again  inquired.  She  listened — ^"  I  have  not  heard 
her  moving  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour !  I'll  call  the 
maid  and  ask."     She  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she  1" 

"La,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl;  "I  took  up  the  curling- 
irons  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as  she  had  put  one 
of  her  curls  out ;  and  she  said  she  should  soon  be  ready.  She's 
burst  her  new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into 
a  way,  ma'am." 

'*  Go  up  to  her  room  then,  Betty,  and  see  if  she  wants  any- 
thing ;  and  tell  her  it's  half -past  nine  o'clock,"  said  Mrs  J . 

The  servant  accordingly  went  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bed- 
room door,  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no  answer.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  except  when  the  wind  shook  the  window. 

Could  Miss  J have  fallen  asleep  1     Oh,  impossible  !     She 

knocked  again,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  before.  She  became  a 
little  flustered ;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  opened  the  door 

and  entered.    There  was  Miss  J sitting  at  the  glass.    "  Why, 

la,  ma'am  ! "  commenced  Betty,  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking  up 
to  her,  "here  have  I  been  knocking  for  these  five  minutes, 
and "  Betty  staggered,  horror-struck,  to  the  bed,  and,  ut- 
tering a  loud  shriek,  alarmed  Mrs  J y  who  instantly  tottered 

up  stairs,  almost  palsied  with  fright     Miss  J was  dead ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  for  my  house  was  not  more 
than  two  streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy  night  in  March ;  and 
the  desolate  aspect  of  things  without — deserted  streets,  the 
dreary  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering  of  the 
rain — contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when  connected 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  awful  event  that  had  sunmioned  me 
out,  which  was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  was 

doomed  to  witness.   On  reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mrs  J 

in  violent  hysterics,  surrounded  by  several  of  her  neighbours 
who  had  been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired  instantly 
to  the  scene  of  death,  and  beheld  what  I  shall  never  forget  The 
room  was  occupied  by  a  white-curtained  bed.  There  was  but 
one  window,  and  before  it  was  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  looking- 
glass,  hung  with  a  little  white  drapery ;  and  various  articles  of 
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the  toOet  lay  scattered  about — pins,  brooches,  curling-papers, 
libhraiSy  gloves,  &c   An  arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and 

m  it  sat  Miss  J ,  stone  dead.     Her  head  rested  upon  her 

^ght  hand,  her  elbow  sapported  by  the  table ;  while  her  left 
hong  down  by  her  side,  grasping  a  pair  of  curling-irons.  Each 
of  her  wrists  was  encircled  by  a  showy  gilt  bracelet  She  was 
dressed  in  a  white  muslin  firock,  with  a  little  bordering  of 
blonde.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  glass,  which,  by  the 
light  of  the  expiring  candle,  reflected  with  frightful  fidehty  the 
dammy  fixed  features,  daubed  over  with  rouge  and  carmine— 
the  fallen  lower  jaw — and  the  eyes  directed  full  into  the  glass, 
with  a  cold  dull  stare  that  was  appalling.  On  examining  the 
countenance  more  narrowly,  I  thought  I  detected  the  traces  of 
a  smirk  of  conceit  and  self-complacency,  which  not  even  the 
palsying  touch  of  death  could  wholly  obliterate.  The  hair  of 
the  corpse,  all  smooth  and  glossy,  was  curled  with  elaborate  pre- 
durion  ;  and  the  skinny  saUow  neck  was  encircled  with  a  string 
of  ^^istening  pearls.  The  ghastly  visage  of  death,  thus  leering 
throni^  the  tinseliy  of  fashion — the  "  vain  show  "  of  artificial 
joy — was  a  horrible  mockery  of  the  fooleries  of  life  ! 

Indeed,  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shocking  spectacle ! 
Poor  creature !  struck  dead  in  the  very  act  of  sacrificing  at  the 
ahnne  of  female  vanity  ! — She  must  have  been  dead  for  some 
time,  periiaps  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  when  I  ar- 
rived, for  nearly  all  the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the  body,  which 
was  laindly  stiffening.  I  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  draw  a 
little  blood  from  the  arm.  Two  or  three  women  present  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed,  for  the  pm^ose  of  lay- 
ing it  out  What  strange  passiveness !  No  resistance  offered 
to  them  while  straightening  the  bent  right  arm,  and  binding 

the  jaws  together  with  a  faded  white  ribbon,  which  Miss  J 

had  destined  for  her  waist  that  evening ! 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart  Her  life  might  have  been 
protected,  possibly,  for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my  advice, 
and  that  of  her  mother.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses, 
as  well  in  the  calm  composure  of  natural  death,  as  mangled  and 
diaknrted  by  violence ;  but  never  have  I  seen  so  startling  a  satire 
upon  human  vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and  loathsome  a 
qpeetade,  as  a  corpse  dressed  for  a  hall! 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  TURNED   HEAD. 

Hypochondriasis,*  Janus-like,  has  two  faces — a  melancholy 
and  a  laughable  one.  The  former,  though  oftener  seen  in  actual 
life,  does  not  present  itself  so  frequently  to  the  notice  of  the 
medical  practitioner  as  the  latter ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
one  as  imperatively  calls  for  his  interference  as  the  other.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  permanently  morbid  mood  of 
mind  invariably  indicates  a  disordered  state  of  some  part  or 
other  of  the  physical  system ;  and  which  of  the  two  forms  of 
hypochondria  will  manifest  itself  in  a  particular  case,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  Those 
of  a  dull  phlegmatic  temperament,  unstirred  by  intermixture 
and  collision  with  the  bustling  activities  of  life,  addicted  to 
sombrous  trains  of  reflection,  and,  by  a  kind  of  sympathy, 
always  looking  on  the  gloomy  side  of  things,  generally  smk,  at 
some  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  into  the  "Slough  of  Despond" 
— as  old  Bunyan  significantly  terms  it — from  whence  they  are 
seldom  altogether  extricated.  Eeligious  enthusiasts  constitute 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  those  afflicted  with  this  species  of 
h3rpochondria — instance  the  wretched  Cowper  ;  and  such  I  have 
never  known  entirely  diBabused  of  their  dreadful  fantasies. 
Those,  again,  of  a  gay  and  lively  fancy,  ardent  temperament, 
and  droll,  grotesque  appetencies,  exhibit  the  laughable  aspect  of 
hypochoniiasis.  In  such,  you  may  expect  conceits  of  the  most 
astounding  absurdity  that  could  possibly  take  possession  of  the 
topsy-turvied  intellects  of  a  confirmed  lunatic ;  and  persisted  in 
with  a  pertinacity — a  dogged  defiance  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— ^which  is  itself  as  exquisitely  ludicrous  as  distressing  and 
provoking.  There  is  generally  preserved  an  amazing  consistency 
in  the  delusion,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  rebuttals  of  sensation. 
In  short,  when  once  a  crotchet,  of  such  a  sort  as  that  hereafter 
mentioned,  is  fairly  entertained  in  the  fancy,  the  patient  will 
not  let  it  go  !  It  is  cases  of  this  kind  which  baffle  ^e  adroitest 
medical  tactician.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  to  deal  with 
several  during  the  course  of  my  practice,  which,  if  described 

*  Arising,  at  its  luimft  import8,ftom  disease  in  the  \ypo(3umdm  {iwoxMpos)—i.  t . 
the  viscera  lying  under  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-lKme  and  lUse  ribs,  the  XiofTt  spleen, 
*c. 
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cooUj  and  faithfully  on  paper,  would  appear  preposteronsly  in- 
credible to  a  non-professional  reader.  Such  may  possibly  be  the 
fate  of  the  following.  I  have  given  it  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail,  in  several  parts,  which  I  think  is  warranted  by  the  inter- 
esting nature  of  &e  case,  by  the  rarity  of  such  narratives,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  peculiar  character  and  talents  of  the  well- 
known  individual  who  is  the  patient ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
no  one  would  laugh  more  heartily  over  it  than  himself — ^had  he 
not  long  lain  quiet  in  his  grave  ! 

You  could  scarcely  look  on  N without  laughing.     There 

was  a  sorry  sort  of  humorous  expression  in  his  odd  and  ugly 
features,  which  suggested  to  you  the  idea  that  he  was  always 
straggling  to  repel  some  joyous  emotion  or  other,  with  painful 
effort.  There  was  a  rich  light  of  intellect  in  his  eye,  which  was 
dark  and  full :  you  fdt  when  its  glance  was  settled  upon  you — 
and  there  it  remained  concentrated,  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
other  features ;  for  the  clumsy  ridge  of  the  eye-bone  impending 
sullenly  over  his  eyes — the  Pitt-like  nose,  looking  like  a  finger- 
and-thumb-ful  of  dough  drawn  out  from  the  pliant  mass,  with 
two  ill-formed  holes  inserted  in  the  bulbous  extremity — and  his 
Uuge,  liquorish,  shapeless  lips — looked,  altogether,  anything  but 
refined  or  intellectual  He  was  a  man  of  fortune — an  obstinate 
bachelor — and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  attained  con- 
siderable distinction ;  and,  at  the  period  of  his  introduction  to 
the  reader,  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  or  fortieth  year.  If  I  were 
to  mention  his  name,  it  would  recall  to  the  literaiy  reader  many 
excellent,  and  some  admirable  portions  of  literature,  for  the 
perusal  of  which  he  has  to  thank  N , 

The  prevailing  complexion  of  his  mind  was  sombrous ;  but 
played  on,  occasionally,  by  an  arch,  humorous  fancy,  flinging  its 
rays  of  fun  and  drollery  over  the  dark  surface,  like  moonbeams 
on  midnight  waters.  I  do  believe  he  considered  it  sinful  to 
snule  !  Tliere  was  a  puckering  up  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  forced  corrugation  of  the  eyebrows,  the  expression  of 
which  was  set  at  nought  by  the  comicality — the  solemn  droUery 
—of  the  eyes.  You  saw  Momus  leering  out  of  every  glance  of 
them  !  He  said  many  very  witty  things  in  conversation,  and 
had  a  knack  of  uttering  the  quaintest  conceits  with  something 
like  a  whine  of  compunction  in  his  tone,  which  insured  him 
roaiB  ol  laughter.  As  for  his  own  laugh — when  he  did  laugh — 
there  is  no  describing  it — short,  sudden,  unexpected  was  it,  like 
a  flash  of  powder  in  the  dark.  Not  a  trace  of  real  merriment 
lingered  on  his  features  an  instant  after  the  noise  had  ceased. 
You  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  laughed  at  all,  and  to  look 
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abcmt  to  see  where  the  explosion  came  from.  Except  on  sach 
lare  occasions  of  forgetfidness  on  his  part,  his  demeanour  was 
Teiy  cahn  and  quiet.  He  loved  to  get  a  man  who  would  come 
and  sit  with  him  all  the  evening,  smoking  and  sipping  wine  in 
cloudy  silence.  He  could  not  endure  bustle  or  obstreperous- 
ness ;  and  when  he  did  unfortunately  fall  foul  of  a  son  of  noise, 
as  soon  as  he  had  had  ^  a  sample  of  his  quality,"  he  would 
abruptly  rise  and  take  his  leave,  saying,  in  a  querulous  tone, 
like  that  of  a  sick  child,  "  I'll  go  ! "  (probably  these  two  words 
will  at  once  recall  him  to  the  memory  of  more  than  one  of  my 
readers) — and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  for  all  his  acquaint- 
ance— and  I  among  the  number — knew  his  eccentricities,  and 
excused  them. 

Such  was  the  man — at  least  as  to  the  more  prominent  points 
of  his  character — ^whose  chattering  black  servant  presented  him- 
self hastily  to  my  notice  one  morning  as  I  was  standing  on  my 
door-steps  pondering  the  probabilities  of  wet  or  fine  for  the  day. 
He  spoke  in  such  a  spluttering  tone  of  trepidation,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  conjecture  what  was  the  matter.  At 
length,  I  distinguished  something  like  the  words,  ^'  Oh,  docta, 
docta,  com-a,  and  see-a  a  massa  !  Com-a  !  Him  so  gashly — him 
so  ill — ver  dam  bad — ^him  say  so — Oh,  lorra-lorra-lorra  I  Come 
see-a  a  massa — ^him  ver  orrid  !  " 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  sable,  eh  1 
Why  can't  you  speak  slower,  and  tell  me  plainly  what's  the 
matter  ?  "  said  I,  impatiently,  for  he  seemed  inclined  to  gabble 
on  in  that  strain  for  some  minutes  longer.  '^WTiafs  the  matter 
with  your  master,  sirrah,  eh?"  I  inquired,  jerking  his  striped 
morning  jacket. 

"  Oh,  docta !  docta  !  com-a — Massa  ver  bad  !  Him  say  so ! 
— Him  head  turned  !  Him  head  turned  !  " 

"  Him  what,  sirrah  1 "  said  I,  in  amazement 

•*  Him  Jiead  turned,  docta — him  head  turned,"  replied  the 
man,  slapping  his  fingers  against  his  forehead. 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,  I  see ;  ah,  yes,"  I  replied,  pointing  to 
my  forehead  in  turn,  wishing  him  to  see  that  I  understood  him 
to  say  his  master  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  insanity. 

"  Iss,  iss,  docta — him  massa  head  turned — ^him  head  turned  ! 
Dam  bad ! " 

"  Where  is  Mr  N ,  Nambo,  eh  1 " 

''  Him  lying  all  'long  in  him  bed,  massa — ^him  dam  bad.  But 
him  'tickler  quiet — ^him  head  turned." 

"Why,  Nambo,  what  makes  you  say  your  master's  head's 
turned,  eh  1     What  d'ye  mean,  sir  1 " 
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"Wskf  massa,  self  say  so  —  him  did — him  head  turned. 
D — m ! "  I  felt  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever ;  it  was  so  odd  for 
a  gentleman  to  acknowledge  to  his  negro  servant  that  his  ?iead 
was  turned, 

**  Ah !  he*8  gone  mad,  you  mean,  eh  1 — is  that  it  1  Hem ! 
Mad — ^is  it  so  1 "  said  I,  pointing,  with  a  wink,  to  my  forehead. 

"No,  no,  docta — him  head  turned! — him  head,^^  replied 
Nambo;  and,  raising  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  he  seemed 
tiying  to  twist  it  round  !  I  could  make  nothing  of  his  gesticu- 
lationsy  so  I  disnussed  him,  telling  him  to  ti^e  word  that  I 
should  make  his  master's  my  first  cdL     I  may  as  well  say,  that 

I  was  on  terms  of  friendly  familiarity  with  Mr  N ,  and 

puzzled  myself  all  the  way  I  went  with  attempting  to  conjecture 
what  new  crotchet  he  had  taken  into  Ids  odd,  and  latterly,  I 
began  to  suspect,  half -addled  head.  He  had  never  disclosed 
qrmptoms  of  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  word  hypo- 
diondriasLs ;  but  I  often  thought  there  was  not  a  likelier  sub- 
ject in  the  world  for  it.  At  length  I  found  myself  knocking  at 
my  friend's  door,  fully  prepared  for  some  specimen  of  amusing 
eccentricity — ^for  the  thought  never  crossed  my  mind  that  he 
might  be  really  ilL  Nambo  instantly  answered  my  summons, 
and,  in  a  twinkling,  conducted  me  to  his  master's  bedroom.  It 
was  partially  darkened,  but  there  was  light  enough  for  me  to 
discern  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  appearance.  The 
bed  was  much  tossed,  to  be  sure,  as  if  with  the  restlessness  of 
the  recumbent,  who  lay  on  his  back,  with  his  head  turned  on 
one  aide,  buried  deep  on  the  pillow,  and  his  arms  folded  to- 
gether outside  the  counterpane.  His  features  certainly  wore 
an  air  of  exhaustion  and  dejection,  and  his  eye  settled  on  me 
with  an  akrmed  expression  from  the  moment  that  he  perceived 
my  entrance. 

"  Oh,  dear  doctor !— Isn't  this  frightful  ?— Isn't  it  a  dreadful 
piece  of  business  ? " 

"  Frightful ! — dreadful  business ! "  I  repeated,  with  much  sur- 
prise. "  What  is  frightful  ?  Are  you  ill — ^have  you  had  an 
accident,  eh?" 

"  Ah,  ah ! — ^you  may  well  ask  that !  "  he  replied;  adding,  after 
a  pause,  **  it  took  place  this  morning — about  two  hours  ago  ! " 

"You  speak  in  parables,  Mr  N !     Why,  what  in  the 

world  is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 

**  About  two  hours  ago — yes,"  he  muttered,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  me.  "  Doctor,  do  tell  me  truly  now,  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  thing — ^what  did  you  think  of  me  on  first  entering  the  room, 
ehf — ^Feel  inclined  to  laugh,  or  be  shocked — which  f" 
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"  Mr  N y  1  really  have  no  time  for  trifling,  as  I  am  par- 
ticularly busy  to-day.  Do,  I  beg,  be  a  little  more  explicit ! 
Why  have  you  sent  for  me  1     What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ** 

"  Why,  God  bless  me,  doctor ! "  he  replied,  with  an  air  of 
angry  surprise  in  his  manner,  which  I  never  saw  before,  "  I 
thmk,  indeed,  it's  yoii  who  are  trifling  !  Have  you  lost  your 
eyesight  this  morning  1  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  do  not 
see  I  have  undergone  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  alterations 
in  appearance  that  the  body  of  man  is  capable  of — such  as  never 
was  heard  or  read  of  before  1 " 

"  Once  more,  Mr  N ,"  I  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  calm  as- 
tonishment, "  be  so  good  as  to  be  explicit.  What  are  you  raving 
about?" 

"  Raving ! — Egad,  I  think  it's  you  who  are  raving,  doctor !  " 
he  answered ;  "  or  you  must  wish  to  insult  me  1  Do  you  pre- 
tend to  tell  me  you  do  not  see  that  my  head  is  turned  /  "  and 
he  looked  me  in  the  face  steadily  and  sternly. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Upon  my  honour,  N ,  IVe  been  suspect- 
ing as  much  for  this  last  Ave  or  ten  minutes  !  I  don't  think  a 
patient  ever  described  his  disease  more  accurately  before  ! " 

"Don't  mock  me.  Doctor  ^,"  replied  N ,  sternly. 

"  *Pon  my  soul,  I  can't  bear  it !  It's  enough  for  me  to  endure 
the  horrid  sensations  I  do  ! " 

"  Mr  N ,  what  do  you " 

"Why,  confound  it,  Doctor  !  you'll  drive  me  mad! 

Can't  you  see  that  the  back  of  my  head  is  in  front,  and  my  face 
looking  backwards  1     Horrible  !  "     I  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

"  Doctor ,  it's  time  for  you  and  me  to  part — ^high  time," 

said  he,  turning  Ids  face  away  from  me.  "  I'll  let  you  know 
that  I'll  stand  your  nonsense  no  longer  !  I  called  you  in  to 
give  me  your  advice,  not  to  sit  grinning  like  a  baboon  by  my 

bedside  !     Once  more — ^finally,  Doctor y  are  you  disposed 

to  be  serious  and  rational  ?  If  you  are  not,  my  man  shall  show 
you  to  the  door  the  moment  you  please."  He  said  this  in  such 
a  sober,  earnest  tone  of  indignation,  that  I  saw  he  was  fully 
prepared  to  cany  his  threat  into  execution.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  humour  him  a  little,  shrewdly  suspecting  some 
temporary  suspension  of  his  sanity — not  exactly  madness — but 
at  least  some  extraordinary  hallucination.  To  adopt  an  ex- 
pression which  I  have  several  times  heard  him  use — "I  saw 
what  o'clock  it  was,  and  set  my  watch  to  the  time." 

"  Oh — ^well ! — I  see  now  how  matters  stand  ! — The  fact  is,  I 
did  observe  the  extraordinary  posture  of  afliairs  you  complain 
of  immediately  I  entered  the  room,  but  supposed  you  were 
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joidng  witii  me,  and  twisting  your  head  round  in  that  odd  way 
for  the  purpose  of  hoaxing  me ;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  and  see 
which  of  us  could  play  our  parts  in  the  farce  longest !     Why, 

good  God  !  how's  ill  this,  Mr  N !     Is  it  then  really  the 

casef — ^Are  you — ^in — in  earnest — in  having  your  head  turned?** 

"/n   eamesty   doctor!"  replied   Mr  N in  amazement. 

**Why,  do  you  suppose  this  happened  by  my  own  will  and 
agency  % — ^Absurd  ! " 

"Oh!  no,  no — most  assuredly  not — it  is  a  phenomenon — 
hem  !  hem ! — a  phenomenon — not  unfrequently  attending  on 
the  nightmare^**  I  answered,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 

"  Poh,  poh,  doctor  ! — Nonsense  ! — You  must  really  think  me 
a  child,  to  tiy  to  mislead  me  with  such  stuff  as  tlutt !  I  tell 
you  again^  I  am  in  as  sober  possession  of  my  senses  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life  ;  and  once  more,  I  assure  you,  that^  in  truth  and 
reality,  my  head  is  turned — literally  so." 

"  Well,  well  I — So  I  see  ! — It  is,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary 
case — a  very  unusual  one ;  but  I  don't  by  any  means  despair 
of  bringing  all  things  round  again  !  Pray,  tell  me  how  this 
singular  and  afflicting  accident  happened  to  you  V* 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  despondingly.  "  Last  night,  or  rather 
this  morning,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  got  to  the  West  Indies — ^to 
Baibadoes — an  island   where   I  have,  as  you  know,  a  little 

estate,  left  me  by  my  uncle  C ;  and  that  a  few  moments 

after  I  had  entered  the  plantation,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
slaves  at  work,  there  came  a  sudden  hurricane,  a  more  tremen- 
dous one  than  ever  was  known  in  those  parts — ^trees — canes — 
huts — all  were  swept  before  it !  Even  the  very  groimd  on 
which  we  stood  seemed  whirled  away  beneath  us  !  I  turned 
my  head  a  moment  to  look  at  the  direction  in  which  things 
were  going,  when,  in  the  very  act  of  turning,  the  blast  suddenly 
caught  my  head,  and — oh,  my  God  ! — blew  it  completely  round 
on  my  shoulders,  till  my  face  looked  quite — directly  behind  me 
— over  my  back  !  In  vain  did  I  almost  wrench  my  head  off 
my  shoulders  in  attempting  to  twist  it  round  again ;  and  what 
with  horror,  and — and — ^together — in  short,  I  awoke — and 
found  the  frightful  reality  of  my  situation !  Oh,  gracious 
Heaven  ! "  continued  Mr  N ,  clasping  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing upwards,  "what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  horrible 
visitation  as  this  ! " 

Humph  1  it  is  quite  dear  what  is  the  matter  kere^  thought  I ; 
80,  assuming  an  air  of  becoming  professional  gravity,  I  felt  his 
poke,  begged  him  to  let  me  see  his  tongue,  made  many 
inquiries  about  his  general  health,  and  then  proceeded  to  sub- 
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jecfe  aU  parts  of  his  neck  to  a  most  rigorous  ezamiiuilaoii;  before, 
behind,  on  each  side,  over  every  natural  elevation  and  depres- 
sion (if  such  the  usual  varieties  of  surface  may  be  tenoed)  did 
my  fingers  pass ;  he  all  the  while  sighing,  and  corsiiig  his  evil 
stars,  and  wondering  how  it  was  that  he  had  not  been  killed  by 
the  "dislocation  !''  This  little  farce  over,  I  continued  silent 
for  some  moments,  scarcely  able,  the  while,  to  control  my  incli- 
nation to  burst  into  fits  of  laughter,  as  if  pondering  the  possi- 
bility of  being  able  to  devise  some  means  of  cure. 

"Ah,  thank  Godl"  said  I,  abruptly— "I  have  it,  I  have 
it '' 

"  What ! — ^what — eh  ? — ^what  is  it  ?"  he  inquired  with  anxiety. 

"  I*ve  thought  of  a  remedy,  which,  if — if — ^if  anything  in  the 
world  can  bnng  it  about,  will  set  matters  right  again — will 
bring  back  your  head  to  its  former  position." 

"  Oh,  God  be  praised  ! — dear — dear  doctor  ! — ^if  you  do  but 
succeed,  I  shall  consider  a  thousand  pounds  but  the  earnest  of 
what  I  will  do  to  evince  my  gratitude  ! "  he  exclaimed,  squeez- 
ing my  hand  fervently. 

"  But  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  succeed,"  said 
I  cautiously.  "  We  will,  however,  give  the  medicine  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  trial ;  during  all  which  time  you  must  be  in  perfect 
repose,  and  consent  to  lie  in  utter  darkness.  Will  you  abide  by 
my  directions  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes — ^yes — ^yes  ! — dear  doctor  !  What  is  the  inesti- 
mable remedy  f  TeU  me — ^tell  me  the  name  of  my  ransomer. 
I'll  never  divulge  it — never  ! " 

"  That  is  not  consistent  with  my  plans  at  present,  Mr  N ,*' 

I  replied,  seriously;  "  but,  if  successful — of  which  I  own  I  have 
very  sanguine  expectations — I  pledge  my  honour  to  reveal  the 
aecret  to  you." 

"  Well — ^but — at  least  youll  explain  the  nature  of  its  operation 
—eh  I  is  it  internal— external — what?"  The  remedy,  I  told 
him,  would  be  of  both  forms;  the  latter,  however,  the  more 
immediate  agent  of  his  recovery ;  the  former,  preparatory — pre- 
disposing. I  may  tell  the  reader  simply  what  my  physic  was 
to  be  :  three  hread-pUls  (the  ordinary  placebo  in  such  cases) 
every  hour ;  a  strong  laudanum  draught  in  the  evening,  and  a 
huge  bread-and-water  poultice  for  his  neck,  with  which  it  was 
to  be  environed  till  Uie  parts  were  sufiidently  mollified  to 
admit  of  the  neck's  being  twisted  back  again  into  its  former 
position  ! — and  when  that  was  the  case — ^why — ^to  insure  its 
permanency,  he  was  to  wear  a  broad  band  of  strengthening  plaster 
for  a  week ! !     This  was  the  bright  device,  struck  out  by  me — 
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all  at  a  beat ;  and  which,  explained  to  the  poor  victim,  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  and  deliberation  of  manner — all  the  wise 
winks  and  knowing  nods,  and  hesitating  "  hems  "  and  *'  ha's  " 
of  professional  usage-Hsofficed  to  inspire  him  with  some  confi- 
dence as  to  the  result  I  confess  I  i^ared  the  most  confident 
expectations  of  success.  A  sound  night's  rest — ^hourly  pill- 
taking— and  the  danuny  saturating  sensation  about  his  neck,  I 
fully  believed  would  bring  him,  or  rather  his  head  round  ;  and 
in  die  full  anticipation  of  seeing  him  disabused  of  the  ridiculous 
notion  he  had  ts^en  into  his  head,  I  promised  to  see  him  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  took  my  departure.  After  quit- 
ting the  house  I  could  not  help  laughing  immoderately  at  the 
recollection  of  the  sc^ie  I  had  just  witnessed;   and  a  Mrs 

M ,  by  the  way — ^who  happened  to  be  passing  on  the  other 

side  of  the  street,  and  observed  my  involuntary  risibility — ^took 
occasion  to  spread  an  ill-natured  rumour,  that  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  '^making  myself  merry  at  the  expense  of  my  patients ! " 

I  foresaw,^  that  should  tins  "  crick  in  the  neck "  prove  per- 
manent^ I  stood  a  chance  of  listening  to  innumerable  conceits 
of  the  most  whimsical  and  paradoxical  kind  imaginable — for  I 

knew  N 's  natural  turn  to  humour.     It  was  inconceivable 

to  me  how  such  an  extraordinary  delusion  could  bear  the  blush 
of  dayli^t^  resist  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  the  unanimous 
simultaneoos  assurances  of  all  who  beheld  him.  Though  it  is 
little  credit  to  me,  and  tells  but  small  things  for  my  self-control 
— I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  that  at  the  bedside  of  my  next 
patient,  who  was  within  two  or  three  hours  of  her  end,  the  sur- 
passing absurdity  of  the  "  turned  head ''  notion  glared  in  such 
ludicroos  extremes  before  me,  that  I  was  near  bursting  a  blood- 
Teasel  with  endeavours  to  suppress  a  perfect  peal  of  laughter  ! 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  paid  N a 

second  visit.  The  door  wa.s  opened,  as  usual,  by  lus  black 
servant^  Nambo  ;  by  whose  demeanour  I  saw  that  something  or 
other  extraordinary  awaited  me.  His  sable  swollen  features, 
and  dancing  white  eyeballs,  showed  that  he  was  nearly  bursting 
with  laughter.  "  He — ^he — he  ! "  he  chuckled  in  a  sort  of  sotto 
ifoee,  '^  £am  Massa  head  turned  ! — Him  back  in  front  I  Him 
waddle  ! — ^he — he — ^he  !" — and  he  twitched  lus  clothes— jerking 
his  jacket  and  pointing  to  his  breeches,  in  a  way  that  I  did  not 

understand.     On  entering  the  room  where  N ^  with  one  of 

his  favouzite  silent  smoking  friends  (M ,  the  late  well- 
known  counsel),  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  I  encoimtered  a  spec- 
tacle which  nearly  made  me  expire  with  laughter.  It  is  almost 
\  to  attempt  describing  it  on  paper — ^yet  I  will  try.    Two 
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gentlemen  sat  opposite  each  other  at  the  breakfast  table,  bj  the 

fire ;  the  one  with  his  face  to  me  was  Mr  M ;  and  N 

sat  with  his  back  towards  the  door  by  which  I  entered.  A 
glance  at  the  former  sufficed  to  show  me  that  he  was  sitting  in 
tortures  of  suppressed  risibility.  He  was  quite  red  in  the  face 
— ^his  features  were  swollen  and  puflfy — and  his  eyes  fixed 
strainingly  on  the  fire,  as  though  through  fear  of  encountering 
the  ludicrous  figure  of  his  friend.  They  were  averted  from  the 
fire,  for  a  moment,  to  welcome  my  entrance — and  then  redirected 
thither  with  such  a  painful  efifort — such  a  comical  air  of  com- 
pulsory seriousness — as,  added  to  the  preposterous  fashion  after 

which  poor  N had  chosen  to  dress  himself,  completely 

overcame  me.  The  thing  was  irresistible  ;  and  my  utterance 
of  that  peculiar  choking  sound,  which  indicates  the  most  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  suppress  one's  risible  emotions,  was  the  un- 
witting signal  for  each  of  us  bursting  into  a  long  and  loud 
shout  of  laughter.  It  was  in  vain  l£at  I  bit  my  under  lip, 
almost  till  it  brought  blood,  and  that  my  eyes  strained  till  the 
sparks  flashed  from  them,  in  the  futile  attempt  to  cease  laugh- 
ing ;  for  full  before  me  sat  the  exciting  cause  of  it,  in  the  shape 

of  N ,  his  head  supported  by  the  palm  of  his  left  hand, 

with  his  elbow  propped  against  the  side  of  the  arm-chair.  The 
knot  of  his  neckerchief  was  tied  with  its  customary  formal 
precision — but  behind — at  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  were  buttoned  down  his  back;  and  his  trousers, 
moreover,  to  match  the  novel  fashion,  buttoned  behind,  and  of 
course,  the  hinder  parts  of  them  bulged  out  ridiculously  in 
front !  Only  to  look  at  the  coat-coUar  fitting  under  the  chin, 
like  a  stiff  military  stock — the  four  tail  buttons  of  brass  glisten- 
ing conspicuously  before,  and  the  front  parts  of  the  coat, 
buttoned  carefully  over  his  back — the  compulsory  handiwork 
of  poor  Nambo ! 

N ,  perfectly  astounded  at  our  successive  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter— ^for  we  found  it  impossible  to  stop — suddenly  rose  up  in 
his  chair,  and,  almost  inarticulate  with  fuiy,  demanded  what  we 
meant  by  such  extraordinary  behaviour.  This  fury,  however, 
was  all  lost  on  me;  I  could  only  point,  in  an  ecstasy  of  laughter 
almost  bordering  on  frenzy,  to  his  novel  mode  of  dress,  as  my 
apology.  He  stamped  his  foot,  uttered  volleys  of  imprecations 
against  us;  and  then,  ringing  his  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to 
show  us  both  to  the  door.  The  most  violent  emotions,  however, 
must,  in  time,  expend  their  violence,  though  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  exciting  cause ;  and  so  it  was  with  Mr  M and  my- 
self.   On  seeing  how  seriously  affronted  N was,  we  both 
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sat  down,  and  I  entered  into  examination,  my  whole  frame  aching 
with  the  prolonged  convulsive  fits  of  irrepressible  laughter. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  recital  of  one  of  the  drollest 

conversations  in  which  I  ever  bore  part     N 's  temper  was 

thoroughly  soured  for  some  time.  He  declared  that  my  physic 
was  all  a  humbug,  and  a  piece  of  quackery ;  and  the  **  filthy  pud- 
ding round  his  neck,''  the  absurdest  farce  he  ever  heard  of :  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  make  Nambo  eat  it,  for  the  pains  he  had 
taken  in  making  it  and  fastening  it  on — poor  fellow ! 

Presently  he  lapsed  into  a  melancholy  reflective  mood.  He 
protested  liiat  the  laws  of  locomotion  were  utterly  inexplicable 
to  him — a  practical  paradox ;  that  his  volitions  as  to  progressive 
and  retrogressive  motion  neutralised  each  other;  and  the  necessary 
result  was  the  cursed  circumgyratory  motion — for  all  the  world 
like  that  of  a  hen  that  had  lost  one  of  its  wings !  That  hence- 
forward he  should  be  compelled  to  crawl,  crab-like,  through  life, 
all  ways  at  once,  and  none  in  particular.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive, he  said,  which  was  the  nearest  way  from  one  given  point 
to  another ;  in  short,  that  all  his  sensations  and  perceptions  were 
disordered  and  confounded.  His  situation,  he  said,  was  an  ad- 
mirable commentary  on  the  words  of  St  Paul — "  But  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind.''  He 
could  not  conceive  how  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck  could 
carry  and  return  the  blood,  after  being  so  shockingly  twisted; 
or  "  how  the  windpipe  went  on  "  affording  a  free  course  to  the 
air  through  its  distorted  passage.  In  short,  he  said,  he  was  a 
walking  lie ! 

Curious  to  ascertain  the  consistency  of  this  anomalous  state  of 
feeling,  I  endeavoured  once  more  to  bring  his  delusion  to  the 
test  of  simple  sensation,  by  placing  one  hand  on  his  nose,  and 
the  other  on  his  breast,  and  asking  him  which  was  which,  and 
whether  both  did  not  lie  in  the  same  direction.  He  wished  to 
know  why  I  persisted  in  making  myself  merry  at  his  expense  ! 
I  repeated  the  question  still  keeping  my  hands  in  the  same 
position ;  but  he  suddenly  pushed  them  off,  and  asked  me,  with 
indignation,  if  I  was  not  a^amed  to  keep  his  head  looking  over 
his  shoulder  in  that  way;  accompanying  the  words  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustion,  as  if  it  had  really  been 
twisted  round  into  the  wrong  direction.  "Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
after  a  pause,  "  if  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs  should  prove 
permanent — ^hem  ! — I'll  put  an  end  to  the  chapter !  He,  he, 
he  ! — He,  he,  he  !"  he  continued,  bursting  suddenly  into  one  of 
those  short  abrupt  laughs,  whidi  I  have  before  attempted  to 
describe.     "He,  he,  he  I — how  very  odd!"    We  bolix  asked 
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him,  in  surprise,  what  he  meant,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
fire,  in  apparently  a  melancholy  mood. 

"He,  he,  he! — exquisitely  odd!"  he  continued,  without 
answering  us.  ''  He,  he,  he  ! "  After  repeated  inquiries,  he 
disclosed  the  occasion  of  lus  unusual  cachinnations. 

"  I've  just  been  thinking,"  said  he,  "suppose — ^he,  he,  he  ! — 
suppose  it  were  to  come  to  pass  that  I  should  be  hanged — ^he, 
he,  he  ! — he,  he,  he  ! — God  forbid,  by  the  way — ^but,  suppose  I 
should,  how  old  Ketch  would  be  puzzled  ! — ^My  face  looking  one 
way,  and  my  tied  hands  and  arms  poking  another !  How  the 
crowd  would  stare  !  He,  he,  he  !  And  suppose,"  pursuing  the 
train  of  thought,  "  I  were  to  be  publicly  whipped — how  I  could 
superintend  operations !     And  again — ^how  the  devil  am  I  to 

ride  on  horseback,  eh  1  with  my  face  to  the  tail,  or ^to  the 

mane  ?  In  short,  what  is  to  become  of  me  9  I  am,  in  effect, 
shut  out  from  society  !  I  am  something  else  than  a  mere  turn- 
coat!  " 

"  You  have  only  to  walk  circumspectly ,*'  said  M y  with  an 

air  of  solemn  waggery — "and  as  for  fto^-biters — ^hem  !" 

"  That's  odd — ^very — ^but  impertinent,"  replied  the  hypochon- 
driac, with  a  mingled  expression  of  chagrin  and  humour. 

"  Come,  come,  N ,  don't  look  so  steadily  on  the  dark  side 

of  things,"  said  I. 

"The  dark  side  of  things?"  he  inquired;  "I  think  it  is  the 
back-side  of  things  I  am  compelled  to  look  at  I " 

"Look  forward  to  better  days,"  said  L 

^  Look  forwardf  again  !  What  nonsense  !"  he  replied,  inter- 
rupting me ;  "  impossible  !  How  can  I  look  forward  ?  My  life 
will  henceforth  be  spent  in  wretched  retrospections  /**  and  he 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  conceit.  Having  occasion,  during 
the  conversation,  to  use  his  pocket-handkerchief,  he  suddenly 
reached  his  hand  behind  as  usual,  and  was  a  little  confused  to 
find  that  the  unusual  position  of  his  coat-pocket  required  that 
he  should  take  it  from  before  !  This  I  should  have  conceived 
enough  to  put  an  end  to  his  delusion;  but  I  was  mistaken. 

"  Ah  I  it  will  take  some  time  to  reconcile  me  to  this  new 
order  of  things;  but  practice — practice— makes  perfect,  you 
know ! "  It  was  amazing  to  me  that  lus  sensations,  so  con- 
tradictory to  the  absurd  crotchet  he  had  taken  into  his  head, 
did  not  convince  him  of  his  error,  especially  when  so  frequently 
compelled  to  act  in  obedience  to  long-accustomed  impulses.  As, 
for  instance,  on  my  rising  to  go,  he  suddenly  started  from  his 
chair,  shook  my  huids,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter. 
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"Well,  now !  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  I,  triumph- 
antly. 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "  said  he,  after  a  puzzled  pause,  "  but  you  little  know 
the  effort  it  cost  me  !" 

He  did  not  persevere  long  in  the  absurd  way  of  putting  on 
his  clothes  which  I  have  just  described  ;  but  even  after  he  had 
discontinued  it,  he  alleged  Ids  opinion  to  be,  that  the  front  of 
his  clothes  ought  to  be  with  his  face  !  I  might  relate  many 
similar  absurdities  springing  from  this  notion  of  his  turned  head, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  already  to  give  the  reader  a  clear 
idea  of  the  general  character  of  such  delusions.  My  subsequent 
interviews  with  him,  while  under  this  unprecedented  hallucina- 
tion, were  similar  to  the  two  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
The  fit  lasted  near  a  month.  At  length,  however,  I  happened 
luckily  to  recollect  a  device  successfully  resorted  to  by  a  sagacious 
old  English  physician,  in  the  case  of  a  royal  hypochondriac  abroad, 
who  fancied  that  his  nose  had  swelled  into  greater  dimensions 
than  those  of  his  whole  body  beside  ;  and  forthwith  resolved  to 

adopt  a  similar  method  of  cure  with  N .     Electricity  was 

to  be  the  wonder-working  talisman  !  I  lectured  him  out  of  all 
opposition,  silenced  his  scruples,  and  got  him  to  fix  an  evening 
for  the  exorcisation  of  the  evil  spirit — as  it  might  well  be  called 
— ^which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

Let  the  reader  fancy,  then,  N 's  sitting-room,  about  seven 

o'clock  in  the  evening,  illuminated  with  a  cheeriul  fire,  and  four 
mould  candles;  the  awful  electrifying  machine  duly  disposed 

for  action  ;  Mr  S of Hospital,  Dr ,  and  myself, 

all  standing  round  it,  adjusting  the  jars,  chains,  &c. ;  and  Nambo 

busily  engaged  in  laying  bare  his  master's  neck,  N all  the 

while  eyeing  our  motions  with  excessive  trepidation.  I  had  in- 
finite difficulty  in  getting  his  consent  to  one  preliminary — the 
bandaging  of  his  eyes.  I  succeeded,  however,  at  last,  in  per- 
suading him  to  undergo  the  operation  blindfolded,  by  assuring 
him  that  it  was  essential  to  success  ;  for  that  if  he  was  allowed 
to  see  the  application  of  the  conductor  to  the  precise  spot  re- 
quisite, he  might  start,  and  occasion  its  apposition  to  a  wrong 
place  !  The  real  reason  will  be  seen  presently ;  the  great  man- 
oeuvre could  not  have  been  practised  but  on  such  terms;  for 

how  could  I  give  his  head  a  sudden  twist  round,  and  S 

give  him  a  smart  stroke  on  the  crown  of  the  head  at  the  instant 
of  his  receiving  the  shock,  if  he  saw  what  we  were  about  ?  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  that  we  also  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit 
with  his  arms  pinioned,  ^  that  he  was  completely  at  our  mercy. 
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None  of  us  could  refrain  from  an  occasional  titter  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  solemn  farce  we  were  playing — ^fortunately,  how- 
ever, unheard  by  N .     At  length,  Nambo  being  turned 

out,  and  the  doors  locked — lest,  seeing  the  trick,  he  might  dis- 
close it  subsequently  to  his  master — we  commenced  operations. 

S worked  the  machine — round,  and  round,  and  round, 

whizzing — sparkling — crackling — till  the  jar  was  moderately 

charged  :  it  was  then  conveyed  to  N 's  neck,  Dr using 

the  conductor.     N ,  on  receiving  a  tolerably  smart  shock, 

started  out  of  his  chair,  and  I  had  not  time  to  give  him  the 
twist  I  had  intended.  After  a  few  moments,  however,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  felt  "  something  loosened  "  about  his  neck,  and 
was  easily  induced  to  submit  to  another  shock,  considerably 
stronger  than  the  former.  The  instant  the  rod  was  applied  to 
his  neck,  I  gave  the  head  a  sudden  excruciating  wrench  towards 

the  left  shoulder  ;  S striking  him,  at  the  same  moment  a 

smart  blow  on  the  crown.     Poor  N ! 

"  Thank  Grod  ! "  we  all  exclaimed,  as  if  panting  for  breath. 

"  I — ^i — s  it  all  over  1 "  stammered  N faintly — quite 

confounded  with  the  effects  of  the  threefold  remedy  we  had 
adopted. 

"  Yes — thank  God,  we  have  at  last  brought  your  head  round 
again,  and  your  face  looks  forward  now  as  heretofore  ! ''  said  I. 

"  Oh,  remove  the  bandage — remove  it !  Let  my  own  eye- 
sight behold  it ! — Bring  me  a  glass  ! " 

'^  As  soon  as  the  proper  bandages  have  been  applied  to  your 
neck,  Mr  N .'' 

"  What,  eh — a  second  pudding,  ehV* 

"  No,  merely  a  broad  band  of  diachylum  plaster,  to  prevent 
— ^hem — the  contraction  of  the  skin,"  said  L  As  soon  as  that 
was  done,  we  removed  the  handkerchiefs  from  his  eyes  and 
arms. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  how  delightful !  "  he  exclaimed,  rising  and 
walking  up  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece.  "  Ecstasy  !  All 
really  right  again '* 

"  My  dear  N ,  do  not,  I  beg,  do  not  work  your  neck  about 

in  that  way,  or  the  most  serious  disarrangement  of  the — the 
parts,"  said  I 

'^  Oh  !  it's  so,  is  iti  Then  I'd  better  get  into  bed  at  once,  I 
think,  and  you'll  call  in  the  morning." 

I  did,  and  found  him  in  bed.  **  Well,  how  does  all  go  on 
this  morning?"  I  inquired. 

"Pretty  well — ^middling,"  he  replied,  with  some  embairassment 
of  manner.     "  Do  you  know,  doctor,  I've  been  thinking  about 
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it  all  night  long — and  I  strongly  suspect" — (his  serious  air 
alarmed  me — I  began  to  fear  that  he  had  discovered  the  trick) 
— "I  strongly  suspect — hem — ^hem  " — ^he  continued. 

"  What  ^  "  I  inquired,  rather  sheepishly. 

"  Why,  that  it  was  my  brains  only  that  were  turned — and 
that — ^that — most  ridiculous  piece  of  business " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Mr  N "  .  .  .  — and  he  was  so  ashamed 

about  it  that  he  set  off  for  the  country  immediately ;  and,  among 
the  glens  and  mountains  of  Scotland,  endeavoured  to  forget  ever 
having  dreamed  that  his  head  was  tubned. 

One  of  the  papers  roundly  asserts  that  the  foregoing  is  ^  pure 
fiction."  I  like  the  modesty  and  caution  of  this ;  the  more 
especially  when  I  krwio  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  die  assertor 
to  know  anything  about  the  matter.     But  mark  lus  reasoning : — 

"The  conceit  is  droll  and  witty  enough,"  he  says,  "but  un- 
fortunately, is  too  miLch  so  for  truth  !  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  consistent  delusion — in  such  a  humorous  subject?" 

I  leave  this  little  argumentative  chokepear  for  a  child  to  nibble 
at :  medical  men  know  better.  Samuel  or  Charles  Wesley  (sur- 
viving relatives  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley)  fancied  lumself 
a  TEAPOT ;  and  stuck  to  the  notion  strongly  for  some  time  !  I 
know  one  whom  he  told  of  lus  "misfortime." 

A  medical  man  in  Lincolnshire,  a  few  years  ago,  persuaded 
himself  into  the  notion  that  he  had  been  transformed  into  a 
GSEATCOAT  !  No  One  now  laughs  at  the  thing  more  heartily  than 
himself ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  that  his  delusion  was  com- 
plete at  the  time  !  I  have  heard,  also,  that  the  late  Mr  NoUe- 
kens  fancied  he  had  sunk  into  a  pair  of  shoes;  and  would  ask 
people,  if  they  "  put  him  on,"  to  keep  out  of  the  wet  as  much  as 
possible ! 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  articled  had  the  care  of  the 
workhouse ;  and  I  saw  there  a  woman  who  seriously  told  me 
she  was  dead,  and  had  been  so  for  many  weeks.  She  was  taking 
tea^  when  she  told  me  of  the  strange  fact.  "  Well,  I  think  yours 
is  a  pretty  comfortable  sort  of  death,"  said  I ;  but  she  replied, 
with  a  sigh,  "  It  was  Satan  that  had  entered  into  her  body  the 
moment  her  own  soul  had  left  it,  and  plagued  her  with  eating, 
drinking,  talking,  and  living,  without  any  of  the  pleasure  and 
relish  of  true  life  ! "  The  woman  was  a  Homan  Catholic ;  and 
said  she  was  suffering  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  a  wicked  life. 

A  metaphysical  gentleman — once  a  member  of  Parliament — 
1^  many  years  ago  imagined  himself  a  spirit — an  impalpable, 
intangible  being.     He  said  he  had  the  power  of  pervading  mat- 
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ter,  and  knew  the  secret  cause  of  its  cohesion,  having,  in  a  man- 
ner, seen  and  known  it  while  operating.  He  said  he  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  '^quomodo/'  as  he  called  it,  of  the 
presence  and  operation  of  gravity.  He  was  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena,  and  made  an  answer  in  a  long  tissue 
of  metaphysic  rigmarole,  unintelligible  to  any  one  that  heard 
him.  He  said,  that  as  for  himself,  he  had  the  power  of  diffasing 
himself  over  the  centre  of  our  globe,  and  interfusing  lus  in- 
fluence throughout  the  whole  congeries  of  matter,  till  the  earth 
swelled,  to  a  thousand  times  its  present  dimensions — that  aU 
spirits  iad  the  same  power ! 

^  Why,  mercy  on  us  1  Mr ^,"  said  Sir ,  with  affected 

alarm,  "  we're  not  «q/e,  then !  Perhaps  the  world  is  swelling 
under  us  now  !    What  is  to  become  of  us  f " 

**  Spirit  is  benevolent  and  wise ;  so  you  are  safe ! "  replied  the 
hypochondriac,  with  a  most  singular  air,  as  if  he  Jialf  saw  the 

absurdity  of  his  notion,  and  was  half  angry  with  Sir  . 

"  You  migM  cut  your  son's  throat — but  you  dan^t !  "  During 
the  same  interview,  he  told  his  medical  man  that  '^  the  soul  of 
Kant"  wandered  "through  the  imiverse;"  and  once  diffused 
itself  so  extensively,  as  to  render  its  re-compression  very  dijficult ! 
"  If  you  only  knew  Iicno,  you  could  compress  me  into  a  compass 
infinitely  less  than  that  of  a  needle  point,"  said  he,  solemnly ! 

If  the  veracity  of  this  instance  should  be  seriously  questioned, 
it  is  possible  that  the  ci-devant  hypochondriac  himself  might 
step  for  a  moment  from  his  elegant  and  profound  privacy,  where 
thought  and  imagination  dwell  "  gloriously  supreme,''  and  good- 
humouredly  attest  the  truth  of  what  I  am  relating.  I  have 
given  the  few  amusing  instances  above,  out  of  a  store  of  many 
similar  ones ;  and,  reader,  if  you  are  extra-professional,  and  still 
a  doubter,  ask  the  most  experienced  medical  friend  you  have, 
whether,  in  the  above,  you  are  required  to  put  faith  in  impro- 
babilities and  figments 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  WIFE. 

Monday  Evening j  July  25,  18 — . — Well !  the  poor  martyr  has 
at  last  been  released  from  her  sufferings,  and  her  wasted  remains 
lie  hid  in  the  kindly  gloom  of  the  grave.     Yes,  sweeL.  abused, 

fcngiying  Mrs  T !     I  this  morning  attended  yoiff  funeral, 

and  let  fall  tears  of  unavailing  regret  !  Shall  I  tell  your  sad 
fltoiy  all  in  one  word  or  two  1  The  blow  that  broke  your  heart 
was  struck  by  youe  husband  ! 

Heaven  grant  me  calmness  in  recording  your  wrongs  !  Let  not 
the  feelings  of  outraged  humanity  prompt  me  to  "  set  down  aught 
in  malice.''  May  I  be  dispassionately  enough  disposed  to  say 
but  the  half,  nay,  even  the  hundredth  part  only,  of  what  I  know, 
and  my  conscience  will  stand  acquitted  !  Let  not  him  who  shall 
read  these  pages  anticipate  anything  of  romance,  of  high-flown 
rodomontade,  in  what  follows.  It  is  all  about  a  poor,  ill-used, 
heart-broken  wife  ;  and  such  an  object  is,  alas  !  too  often  met 
with  in  all  classes  of  society,  to  attract,  in  an  ordinary  case,  any- 
thing of  public  notice.  The  ensuing  narrative  will  not,  however, 
be  found  an  ordinary  case.  It  is  fraught  with  circumstances  of 
such  peculiar  aggravation,  and  exhibits  such  a  moving  picture 
of  the  tenderness  and  unrepining  fortitude  of  woman,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  it  at  some  length.  Its  general  accuracy  may  be 
relied  upon,  for  I  succeeded  in  wringing  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
poor  sufferer  herself.  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  give  it  in 
my  own  way ;  though  at  the  risk  of  its  being  thereby  divested 
of  much  of  that  sorrowful  simplicity  and  energy — that  touching 
naivete  which  characterised  its  utterance.  I  ^all  conclude  with 
extracting  some  portions  of  my  notes  of  visits  made  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity. 

Miss  Jane  C— —  had  as  numerous  a  retinue  of  suitors  as  a 
pretty  person,  well-known  sweetness  of  disposition,  considerable 
accomplishments,  and  £10,000  in  the  funds,  could  not  fail  of 
procuring  to  their  possessor.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  was  left 
absolute  mistress  of  her  property  on  attaining  her  twenty-first 
year.  All  the  members  of  her  own  family  most  strenuously 
backed  the  pretensions  of  the  curate  of  the  parish — a  young  man 
of  ascertained  respectability  of  character  and  family,  with  a  snug 
stipend,  and  fair  prospects  of  preferment.      His  person  and 
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mannere  were  agreeable  and  engaging ;  and  he  conld  not  conceal 

his  inclination  to  fling  them  both  at  Miss  C 's  feet.     All  who 

knew  the  parties  said  it  woald  be  an  excellent  match  in  all  re- 
spects, and  a  happy  couple  they  would  make.  Miss  C her- 
self could  not  look  at  the  curate  with  indifference — at  least,  if 
any  inference  might  be  drawn  from  an  occasional  flushing  of  her 
features  at  church,  whenever  the  eyes  of  the  clergjnnan  happened 
to  glance  at  her — which  was  much  of  tener  than  his  duty  required. 
In  short,  the  motherly  gossips  of  the  place  all  looked  upon  it  as 
a  settled  thing,  and  had  pitched  upon  an  admirable  house  for 
the  future  couple.  They  owned  unanimously  that  "the  girl 
might  have  gone  farther  and  fared  worse, '*  and  so  forth ;  which 
is  a  great  deal  for  such  people  to  say  about  such  matters. 

There  happened,  however,  to  be  given  a  great  ball,  by  the 
lady  of  the  ex-mayor,  where  Miss  C  was  one  of  the  stars  of 

the  evening;  and  at  this  party  there  chanced  to  be  a  young 
Londoner,  who  had  just  come  down  on  a  three-weeks'  holiday. 
He  was  training  for  the  law  in  a  solicitor's  office,  and  was  within 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  expiration  of  his  articles.  He  was 
a  personable  sort  of  fellow  to  look  at — a  spice  of  a  dandy — 
and  had  that  kind  of  air  about  him  which  tells  of  town — if  not 
of  the  blandness,  ease,  and  elegance  of  the  West,  still — of  town 
— ^which  contrasted  favourably  with  the  comparative  ungainliness 
of  provincials.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  sort  of  small  star — a  triton 
among  the  minnows ;  and  whatever  he  said  or  did  took  infallibly. 
Apprised  by  some  judicious  relatives  of  the  united  charms  of 

Miss  C 's  purse  and  person,  he  took  care  to  pay  her  the 

most  conspicuous  attentions.  Alas !  the  quiet  claims  of  the 
curate  were  soon  silenced  by  his  bustling  rival.     This  young 

spark  chattered  Miss  C out  of  her  calm  senses.     Wherever 

she  went  he  followed ;  whatever  she  said  or  did  he  applauded. 
He  put  into  requisition  all  his  small  acquirements — he  sang 
a  little,  danced  more,  and  talked  an  infinity.  To  be  brief,  he 
determined  on  carrying  the  fort  with  a  coup  de  main ;  and  he 
succeeded.     The  poor  curate  was  forgotten  for  ever !     Before  the 

enterprising  young  lawyer  left ,  he  was  an  accepted  suitor  of 

Miss  C 's.     The  coldness  of  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances 

signified  nothing  to  her ;  her  lover  had,  by  some  means  or  other, 
obtained  so  powerful  a  hold  of  her  affections,  that  sneers,  re- 
proaches, remonstrances,  threats,  on  the  part  of  all  who  had  pre- 
viously betrothed  her  to  the  curate,  "  passed  by  her  as  the  idle 
wind,  which  she  regarded  not"  She  promised  to  become  his 
wife  as  soon  as  his  articles  should  have  expired,  and  to  live  in 
London. 
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In  due  time,  as  matters  approached  a  crisis,  friends  were  called 
in  to  talk  over  preliminaries.  Mr  T proved  to  be  com- 
paratively penniless;  but  what  was  that?    Miss  C acted 

with  very  imosual  generosity.  She  insisted  on  settling  only  half 
her  fortune — and  left  the  other  half  entirely  at  his  disposal  On 
receiving  this  intelligence  from  her  own  lips,  the  young  man 
tittered  the  most  frantic  expressions  of  gratitude ;  promised  her 
eternal  love  and  faithfulness ;  protested  that  he  idolised  her ; 
and — took  her  at  her  word.     It  was  in  vain  that  cautious  relatives 

stepped  in  to  tender  their  remonstrances  to  Miss  C on  the 

imprudent  extent  to  which  she  was  placing  her  fortune  beyond 
her  own  control.  Opposition  only  consolidates  and  strengthens 
the  resolutions  of  a  woman  whose  mind  is  once  made  up.  The 
generous  creature  believed  implicitly  every  word  that  her  lover 
poured  into  her  delighted  ear ;  and  was  not  startled  into  any- 
thing like  distrust,  even  when  she  found  that  her  young  husband 
had  expended,  at  one  fell  swoop,  nearly  £3000  of  the  £5000 
she  had  so  imprudently  placed  at  his  disposal — in  "  establishing 
themselves  in  London,"  as  he  termed  it  He  commenced  a  rate 
of  living  which  it  would  have  required  an  income  of  at  least 
£1000  a-year  to  support ;  and  when  an  uncle  of  his  wife's  took 

upon  him  to  represent  to  Mr  T his  ruinous  extravagance — 

his  profligate  expenditure  of  his  wife's  funds,  which  aJl  their 
mutual  friends  were  lamenting  and  reprobating — ^he  was  treated 
with  an  insolence  which  for  ever  put  an  end  to  his  interference, 
and  effectually  prevented  that  of  any  other  party. 

All,  however,  might  yet  have  gone  right,  had  Mr  T paid 

but  a  moderate  attention  to  his  business ;  for  his  father  had  the 
command  of  an  excellent  town  connection,  which  soon  put  enough 
into  his  son's  -hands  to  keep  two  clerks  in  regular  employment. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  wife  was  shocked  by  hearing  her 
husband  make  incessant  complaints  of  the  drudgery  of  the  office, 
though  he  did  not  devote,  on  an  average,  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  arday  to  it  He  was  always  proposing  some  new  party, 
some  delightful  drive,  some  enchanting  excursion,  to  her ;  and 
she  dared  not  refuse,  for  he  had,  already,  once  disclosed  sjonptoms 
of  a  most  imperious  temper  whenever  his  will  was  interfered 
with.  She  b^an  to  grow  very  uneasy,  as  she  saw  him  drawing 
cheque  after  cheque  on  their  banker,  without  once  replacing  a 
single  sum  !  Qood  God  !  what  was  to  become  of  them )  He 
complained  of  the  tardy  returns  of  business ;  and  yet  he  left 
it  altogether  to  the  management  of  two  hired  clerks  !  He  was 
b^;inning  also  to  grow  irregular  in  his  habits;  repeatedly  kept 
her  waiting  for  hours,  expecting  his  return  to  dinner  in  vain ; 
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filled  hiB  table  with  frequent  draughts  from  the  gayest  and  most 
dissipated  of  his  professional  acquaintance,  whose  uproar,  night 
after  night,  alarmed  eveiy  one  in  the  house,  and  disturbed  even 
the  neighbours.  Then  he  took  to  billiard-playing,  and  its  in- 
variable concomitants — drinking  and  late  hours ;  the  theatres, 
frequented  alone  for  the  purpose — alas !  too  notorious  to  escape 
even  the  chaste  ears  of  his  unfortunate  and  insulted  wife— of 
mingling  with  the  low  wretches — the  harpies — ^who  frequent  the 
slips  and  saloons ;  then  "  drinking-bouts  "  at  taverns,  and  mid- 
night '^  larks  "  in  company  with  a  set  of  vulgar,  ignorant^  young 
coxcombs,  who  always  left  him  to  settle  the  reckoning. 

He  sent  one  of  the  clerks  to  his  bankers,  one  morning,  with 
a  cheque  for  £10 ;  which  proved  to  be  the  exact  amount  by 
which  he  had  *^  overdrawn ''  his  account — and  worse — ^returned 
without  the  usual  accommodation  afforded.  He  was  a  little  dis- 
mayed at  finding  such  to  be  the  state  of  things,  and  went  up- 
stairs to  his  wife  to  tell  her,  with  a  curse,  of  '*  the  meanness," 
the  ''d— d  stinginess,"  of  Messrs . 

*'  What !  Is  it  all  spent,  George  ? "  she  inquired,  in  a  gentle 
and  faint  tone  of  voice. 

"  Every  rap,  by ,  Jane !  "  was  the  reply.     She  turned 

pale,  and  trembled,  while  her  husband,  putting  lus  hands  in  his 
pockets,  walked  sullenly  to  and  fro  about  the  parlour.     With 

trembling  hesitation,  Mrs  T alluded  to  the  near  approach  of 

her  confinement,  and  asked,  almost  inaudible  with  agitation,  and 
the  fear  of  offending  him,  whether  he  had  made  any  provision 
for  the  necessary  expenses  attending  it — ^had  laid  up  anything. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  in  a  very  petulant  tone.  She  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 

**  Your  crying  can't  mend  matters,"  said  he,  rudely,  walking 
to  the  window,  and  humming  the  words  of  some  popular  air. 

^  Dear,  dear  George  !  have  you  seen  anything  in  my  conduct 
to  displease  yout"  she  inquired,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  that,  Mrs  T 1 "  said  he,  walking 

slowly  towards  her,  and  eyeing  her  very  sternly.  She  trembled, 
and  had  scarcely  breath  enough  to  answer,  that  she  had  feared 
such  might  have  been  the  case,  because  he  had  become  rather 
cool  towards  her  of  late. 

''D'ye  mean  to  say,  ma'am,  that  I  have  used  you  ill,  ehl 
Because,  if  you  do,  it's  a  d " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  George !  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind ; 
but — but — ^kiss  me,  and  say  you  have  forgiven  me — do  !  "  and 
she  rose  and  stepped  towards  him  with  a  forced  smile.  He  gave 
her  his  cheek  with  an  air  of  sullen  indifference,  and  said, ''  It's 
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no  use  blabbering  about  misfortunes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  fact  is,  something  must  be  done,  or j  Fm  done ! 

Look  here,  Jane  !  Bring  your  chair  there  a  minute !  What  do 
you  say  to  these?"  He  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  crumpled 
mass  of  papers — ^bills  which  had  been  sent  in  during  the  week, 
some  of  them  of  several-months'  standing — ^£70  were  due  for 
wine  and  spirits ;  £90  for  articles  of  his  dress ;  £35  for  the 
use  of  a  horse  and  tilbury ;  £10  for  cigars  and  snuffs ;  and,  in 
ahort^  the  above  are  a  sample  of  items  which  swelled  into  the 
gross  amount  of  more  than  £300 — all  due — all  from  creditors 
who  refused  him  longer  credit,  and  all  for  articles  which  had 
ministered  nothing  to  his  poor  wife's  comforts  or  necessities 
She  burst  into  tears  as  she  looked  over  the  bills  scattered  on 
the  table,  and,  flinging  her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck, 
implored  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  business. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  rfo,"  he  replied,  impatiently,  suffering,  not  re- 
turning, her  affectionate  embrace. 

"Well,  dearest  George  !  I  don't  mean  to  blame  you ^" 

"  You  had  better  not,  indeed ! "  he  replied,  coldly ;  "  but 
what's  to  be  done,  eh  ? — ^That's  what  we  ought  to  be  considering. 

Do  you  think — ^hem  !  Jane — could  you,  do  you  think  " He 

paused,  and  seemed  embarrassed. 

"  Could  I  what,  dear  George  1 "  she  inquired,  squeezing  his 
hands. 

"  D'ye  think— d'ye  think — but — no^I'll  ask  you  some  other 
day !  "  and  he  rose  from  his  chair.  What  will  be  imagined  was 
his  request  ?  She  learnt  some  days  afterwards,  that  it  was  for 
her  to  use  her  influence  with  her  aunt,  an  old  widow  lady,  to 
lend  him  £500.     To  return,  however. 

He  was  standing  opposite  the  Are,  in  moody  contemplation, 
when  a  rude  puppy,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  with 
three  different  coloured  waistcoats  on — crossed  and  recrossed  by 
a  heavy  pewter-looking  chain — and  a  glossy  new  hat,  wi^ 
tapering  crown,  stuck  with  an  impudent  air  on  the  left  side  of 
his  head — burst  unceremoniously  into  the  parlour,  and  disturbed 

the  sorrowful  tete-ci-tete  of  T and  his  wife  by  rushing  up  to 

the  former,  shaking  his  hands,  and  exclaiming,  boisterously — 

"Ah,  T ,  how  d'ye  do,  d— e  1    Bill  Bunce's  Chaffer  has  beat 

;  he  has,  by !  I've  won  £15  on  it ! — Oh  !  a  thou- 
sand pardons,  ma'am — I  didn't  see  you  ;  but  there's  been  a  great 

dog-fight  you  see,  and  I  have  been  luckier  than  what  Mr  T 

here  has ;  for  I've  won  £15,  and  he  has  lost  £20 ! " 

This  scoundrel  was  one  of  T 's  bosom  friends !  Ay,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  it  was  for  such  worthless  fellows,  such 
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despicable  blockheads  as  these,  that  Mr  T had  squandered 

his  generous  wife's  property  and  forsaken  her  company !  On 
the  present  occasion, — a  sample  of  what  had  occurred  so  often 
as  to  cause — ^no  surprise — ^nothing  but  a  gush  of  bitter  tears 
after  he  was  gone, — T civilly  bade  her  good-morning,  de- 
parted arm-in-arm  with  his  "friend,"  and  did  not  return  till 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  almost  dead  drunk.  Had  ho 
seen  how  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  by  his  poor  wifo 
— ^in  tears  and  terror — unsoothed  by  the  thought  that  her  hus- 
band was  absent  on  errands  of  honourable  employment — content 
with  making  a  scanty  dinner  of  that  at  which  the  servant  '^turned 
up  her  nose,"  as  the  phrase  is — and  sitting  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, sewing  and  shedding  tears  by  turns,  till  the  hour  of  mid- 
night warned  her  to  retire  to  a  sleepless  bed  ;  could  he  have  felt 
the  hurried  beatings  of  her  heart  whenever  her  wakeful  ear 
fancied  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps  on  the 
pavement  beneath ;  could  he  have  done  this,  he  might  not,  pos- 

gibli/f  on  waking  in  the  morning,  have  called  her  a ,  nor 

STBITCK  HER  on  the  mouth  till  her  under  lip  was  half  cut 
through,  for  presuming  to  rouse  him  before  he  had  slept  off  the 
fumes  of  the  brandy,  and  all  he  had  drunk  over-night — in  order 
that  he  might  be  in  time  for  a  consultation  appointed  for  eleven 
o'clock.  He  did  do  this;  and  I  was  the  first  person  on  earth 
to  whom  she  reluctantly  told  it — on  her  deathbed  ! 

Though  her  delicate  and  interesting  situation — ^within  a  very 
few  weeks  of  her  accouchement — might  have  kindled  a  spark  of 
tenderness  and  pride'  in  the  bosom  of  any  husband  who  had  not 
lost  all  the  feelings  of  honour  and  manliness,  it  sufficed,  appar- 
ently, to  inspire  T  with  a  determination  to  treat  her  more 
unkindly  and  neglectfully  than  ever.  She  scarcely  ever  saw  liim 
during  the  day ;  and  when  he  came  home  at  night — more  than 
once  conducted  by  the  watchman — he  was  almost  invariably 
stupified  with  liquor ;  and  if  he  had  the  power  of  utterance,  he 
seemed  to  take  a  demoniacal  pleasure  in  venting  upon  her  the 
foulest  expressions  which  he  could  recollect  being  used  by  the 
riff-raff  of  the  taverns,  where  he  spent  his  time.  More  than 
once  was  she  so  horrified  with  what  he  said,  that,  at  the  peril  of 
her  life,  she  insisted  on  leaving  him,  and  sharing  the  bed  of  the 
servant-girl !  Her  wretched  look  might  have  broken  a  heart  of 
stone ;  yet  it  affected  not  that  of  the  wretch  who  called  her  his 
wife! 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  above  related,  the  maid-ser- 
vant put  a  twopenny  post  letter  into  her  mistress's  hands  ;  and 
fortunate  it  was  for  Mrs  T that  the  girl  happened  to  be  in 
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the  loom  while  she  read  it,  awaiting  orders  for  dinner.  The 
note  was  in  these  words,  written  in  a  feigned  but  still  a  lady's 
hand : — 

"  Unfoetunate  Madam  ! — I  feel  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you 

that  your  husband,  Mr  T y  is  pursuing  quite  disgraceful 

courses  all  night  and  day,  squandering  away  his  money  among 
sharpers  and  blacklegs,  and  that  he  is  persuaded  to  back  one  of 
the  boxers  in  a  great  fight  that  is  to  be ;  and,  above  all — and 

what  I  blush  to  tell  you,  but  it  is  fitting  Mrs  T should 

know  it — in  my  opinion,  Mr  T is  notoriously  keeping  a 

woman  of  infamous  character,  with  whom  he  is  constantly  seen 
at  the  theatres  and  most  other  public  places,  and  she  passes  as 
his  cousin.  Hoping  that  you  will  have  prudence  and  spirit  to 
act  in  this  distressing  business  as  becomes  a  lady  and  a  wife,  I 
am,  madam,  with  the  truest  respect  and  sympathy, 

«A  Heal  Friend." 

Mrs  T read  this  cruel  letter  in  silence — motionless — and 

with  a  face  that  whitened  sensibly  as  she  proceeded ;  till,  at  the 
disgraceful  fact  mentioned  in  the  concluding  part,  she  dropped 
the  paper  from  her  hands — and  the  servant  ran  to  her  in  time 
to  prevent  her  falling  from  her  chair  ;  for  she  had  swooned  !  It 
was  long  before  she  came  to ;  and,  when  that  was  the  case,  it 
was  only  that  she  might  be  carried  to  her  bed — and  she  was 
confined  that  evening.  The  child  was  still-bom  !  All  this  came 
on  the  husband  like  a  thunder-stroke,  and  shocked  him  for  a 
time  into  something  like  sobriety  and  compunction.  The  admir- 
able qualities  of  his  wife — her  virtues  and  her  meekness — shone 
before  his  startled  eyes  in  angel  hues.  He  forsook  the  scenes, 
a  constant  frequenting  of  which  had  rendered  him  unworthy  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
regular  pursuits  of  business  with  great  earnestness.  He  soon 
found  out  what  arduous  up-hill  work  it  was  to  bring  again  imder 
his  control  affairs  which  had  been  so  long  and  shamefully 
neglected.  He  felt  several  times  disposed  to  throw  it  all  over 
in  disgust ;  for,  alas !  he  had  lost  almost  every  vestige  of  the 
patience  and  accuracy  of  business  habits.  He  succeeded,  with 
great  difficulty,  in  appeasing  the  more  clamorous  of  his  creditors, 
and,  in  a  word,  once  more  stood  a  chance  of  clearing  his  way 
before  him.  His  poor  wife,  however,  was  brought  several  times 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  and  was  destined  for  months  to 
the  monotonous  hours  of  a  bed  of  sickness.  For  nearly  a  month 
she  experienced  the  most  affectionate  attentions  from  her  hus- 
band that  were  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  the  business 
of  his  office.     She  felt  revived  and  cheered  by  the  prospect  of 
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his  lenewad  atUdunent,  and  trusted  in  its  permanency.  But, 
alas !  her  hnsband  was  not  made  of  such  materials  as  warranted 
lier  expectations ;  he  was  little  else  than  a  compound  of  weak- 
ness, vanity,  ignorance,  and  ill-temper ;  and  for  such  a  one,  the 
soher  loveliness  and  attractiveness  of  domestic  life  had  no  charms. 
He  had  no  sooner  got  his  afiairs  a  little  into  train,  and  sncceeded 
in  reviving  the  confidence  of  some  of  his  principal  clients,  than 
he  began  to  relax  his  efforts  One  by  one  his  old  associates 
drew  around  him,  and  re-entan^ed  him  in  the  toils  of  dissipa- 
tion.   The  first  time  that  poor  ill-fated  Mrs  T came  down 

into  the  parlour  to  dinner,  after  a  three  months'  absence  in  her 
sick-chamber,  she  was  doomed  to  dine  alone— disappointed  of 
the  promised  presence  of  her  husband  to  welcome  her ;  for  the 
same  low,  contemptible  coxcomb,  formeiiy  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  one  of  her  husband's  most  intimate  friends,  had  called 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  succeeded  in  enticing  him 
away  to  a  tavern  dinner  with  a  set  "  of  good  uns,"  who  were 
afterwards  to  adjourn  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres.  In  vain 
was  the  little  fiUet  of  veal,  ordered  by  her  husband  himself, 
placed  on  the  table  before  his  deserted  wife  ;  she  could  not  taste 
it,  nor  had  strength  enough  to  carve  a  piece  for  the  nurse  1     Mr 

T had  had  the  grace  to  send  her  a  note  of  apology,  alleging 

that  his  absence  was  occasioned  by  '^  an  affair  of  business ! " 
This  cruel  and  perfidious  conduct,  however,  met  with  its  due 
punishment.  One  of  lus  principal  creditors — ^lus  tailor — ^hap- 
pened to  be  swallowing  a  hasty  dinner  in  a  box  acyoining  the 

one  in  which  T and  his  boisterous  associates  were  dining, 

and  accidentally  cast  eyes  on  his  debtor,  T .    He  saw  and 

heard  enough  to  fill  him  with  fury;  for  he  had  heard  lus  own 
name  mentioned  by  the  half-inebriated  debtor,  as  one  of  the 
*^9erved-out  mips*'  whom  he  intended  to  "do" — an  annuncia- 
tion which  was  received  by  the  gentlemanly  young  men  who 

were  dining  with  him,  with  cries  of  "  Bravo,  T ^  do !    D — e, 

I — and  I — and  I — have  done  it  before  this ! " 

The  next  morning  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  £110,  at  the 
suit  of  the  very  "snip "  whom  he  intended,  in  lus  own  witty 
way,  to  "  do,"  and  carried  off  to  a  sponging-house  in  Chancery 
Lane.  There  he  lay  for  two  days  without  his  wife's  knowing 
anything  of  the  true  state  of  things.  He  could  get  no  one  to 
stand  bail  for  him,  till  one  of  his  wife's  insulted  friends,  and  his 
own  brother-in-law,  came  forward  reluctantly  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  to  calm  her  dreadful  agitation,  which  had  flung  her 
again  on  a  sick-bed.  Her  husband  wrote  her  a  most  penitential 
letter  from  the  sponging-house,  imploring  her  foigiveness  for 
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his  misconduct,  and  promising  amendment  Again  she  believed 
him,  and  welcomed  him  home  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  fondness.  He  himself  could  not  refrain  from  weeping ;  he 
sobbed  and  cried  like  a  child  ;  for  his  feelings — what  with  the 
most  pungent  sense  of  disgrace,  remorse,  and  conscious  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  sweet  creature,  whose  affections  no  misconduct  of 
his  seemed  capable  of  alienating — ^were  quite  overcome.  Three 
of  his  chief  cr^tors  commenced  actions  against  him,  and  nothing 
seemed  capable  of  arresting  the  ruin  now  impending  over  him. 
Where  was  he  to  find  the  means  of  satisf3dng  their  claims  ?  He 
was  in  despair ;  and  had  sullenly  and  stupicUy  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  let  things  take  their  course,  when,  as  if  Providence  had 
detennined  to  afford  the  miserable  man  one  chance  more  of  re- 
trieving his  circumstances,  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  put 
him  in  possession  of  £800  in  ready  cash ;  and  this  sum,  added 
to  £200  advanced  him  by  two  of  his  wife's  friends,  who  could 
not  resist  her  agonising  supplications,  once  more  set  matters  to 
lights. 

Passing  over  an  interval  of  four  years,  spent  with  disgrace  to 
himself,  and  anguish  to  his  wife,  similar  to  that  described  above, 
they  must  now  be  presented  to  the  reader,  occupying,  alas !  a 
lower  station  of  society.  They  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
an  airy,  respectable,  and  commodious  residence,  for  a  small,  bad 
house,  in  a  worse  neighbourhood.  His  business  had  dwindled 
down  to  what  was  insufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  one  solitary 
clerk,  whom  he  was  scarcely  able  to  pay  regularly — and  the 
more  respectable  of  his  friends  had  utterly  deserted  him  in  dis- 
gust. The  most  rigorous — nay,  almost  starving— economy,  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  barely  sufficed  to  "  make  both  ends  meet.'* 
She  abridged  herself  of  almost  every  domestic  comfort,  of  all 
those  little  elegancies  which  a  well-bred  woman  loves  to  keep 
about  her — and  did  so  without  a  murmur.  The  little  income 
arising  from  the  £5000,  her  settlement  money,  might  surely,  of 
itself,  with  only  ordinary  prudence  on  his  part,  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  ground  with  something  like  respectability, 
especially  if  he  had  attended  to  what  remained  of  his  business. 

But,   alas!  alas!   T 's  temper  had,  by  this  time,  been 

thoroughly  and  permanently  soured.  He  hated  his  good  wife — 
his  business — ^his  family — ^himself — everything,  except  liquor  and 
low  company !  His  features  bore  testimony  to  the  sort  of  life 
he  led — swelled,  bloated,  and  his  eyes  languid  and  bloodshot. 

Mrs  T saw  less  of  him  than  ever;  for,  not  far  from  his 

house,  there  was  a  small  tavern,  frequented  by  none  but  the 
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meanest  underlings  of  his  profession ;  and  there  was  T to 

be  found,  evening  after  evening,  smoking  and  drinking  himself 
into  a  state  of  stupid  insensibility,  till  he  would  return  home 
redolent  of  the  insufferable  stench  and  fumes  of  tobacco-smoke 
and  brandy-and-water.  In  the  day-time,  he  was  often  to  be 
found  for  hours  together  at  an  adjoining  billiard-room,  where 
he  sometimes  lost  sums  of  money,  which  his  poor  wife  was 
obliged  to  make  up  for  by  parting,  one  by  one,  with  her  little 
trinkets  and  jewellery !  What  could  have  infatuated  him  to 
pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct?  it  may  be  asked — ^why,  as  if 
of  set  purpose,  ruin  the  peace  of  mind  of  one  of  the  fondest 
and  most  amiable  wives  that  ever  man  was  blessed  with  )  A 
vulgar,  but  forcible  expression,  may  explain  all — ^it  was  "  the 
nature  of  the  beast''  He  had  no  intellectual  pleasures — ^no 
taste  for  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  home ;  and  had,  above  all, 
in  his  wife,  too  sweet,  confiding,  and  unresisting  a  creature ! 
Had  she  proved  a  termagant,  the  aspect  of  things  might  have 
been  very  different ;  she  might  have  bullied  him  into  something 
like  a  sense  of  propriety.  Here,  however,  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way — a  poor  creature  who  allowed  him  to  break  her  heart  with- 
out remonstrance  or  reproach ;  for  the  first  she  dared  not — ^the 
second  she  could  not.  It  would  have  broken  a  heart  of  stone 
to  see  her  !  She  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  in  such  a  weak, 
declining  state  of  health,  that  she  could  scarcely  stir  out  of  doors. 
Her  appetite  was  almost  entirely  gone;  her  spirits  all  fled  long 
ago  ! — Now,  shall  I  tell  the  reader  one  immediate  cause  of  such 
physical  exhaustion?     I  will,  and  truly. 

Mr  T had  still  a  tolerable  share  of  business;  but  he 

could  scarcely  be  brought  to  give  more  than  two  hours'  attend- 
ance in  his  ofiice  a-day,  and  sometimes  not  even  that  He 
therefore  imprudently  left  almost  everything  to  the  management 
of  his  clerk,  a  worthy  young  man,  but  wholly  incompetent  to 
such  a  charge.  He  had  extorted  from  even  his  idle  and  un- 
worthy master  frequent  acknowledgments  of  his  obligations  for 
the  punctuality  with  which  he  transacted  all  that  was  intrusted 
to  him ;  and,  in  particular,  for  the  neatness,  accuracy,  and  celer- 
ity with  which  he  copied  drafts  of  pleadings,  leases,  agreements, 
iS^c.  His  master  often  hiccoughed  to  him  his  astonishment  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  "  turned  them  out  of  hand  ; "  but 
how  little  did  the  unworthy  fellow  imagine  that,  in  saying  all 
this,  he  was  uttering,  not  his  clerk's,  but  his  wife's  praises  I 
For  she  it  was,  poor  creature !  who,  having  taken  the  pains  to 
learn  a  lawyer^s  hand,  engrossing,  Ac.,  from  the  derk,  actually 
sat  up^  almost  r^gularlji  tUl  two  or  th^e  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
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plodding  perseveringly  through  papers  and  parchments — ^making 
long  and  laborious  extracts — engrossing  settlements,  indentures, 
&c,  and  copying  pleadings,  till  her  wearied  eyes,  and  her  little 
hands,  could  no  longer  perform  their  office !  I  could  at  this 
moment  lay  my  hands  on  a  certain  legal  instrument,  of  tiresome 
prolixity,  which  was  engrossed,  every  word,  by  Mrs  T ! 

This  was  the  way  in  which  his  wife  spent  Uie  hours  of  mid- 
night, and  to  enable  him  to  squander  away  his  time  and  money 
in  the  unworthy,  the  infamous  manner  above  related ! 

Was  it  wonderful  that  her  health  and  spirits  were  wholly  borne 
down  by  the  pressure  of  so  many  accumulated  ills?  Had  not 
her  husband's  eye  been  dulled,  and  his  perceptions  deadened, 
by  the  perpetual  stupors  of  intoxication,  he  might  have  dis- 
cerned the  hectic  flush — the  coming  fever — the  blood-spitting, 
which  foretell  consumption  !  But  that  was  too  much  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  for  the  evenings — they  were  invariably  spent  at  his 
favourite  tavern,  sotting  hour  after  hour  among  its  lowest  fre- 
quenters ;  and  as  for  her  night-cough  and  blood-spitting,  he  was 
lulled  by  liquor  into  too  profound  a  repose  to  be  roused  by  the 
sounds,  which  were,  in  effect,  his  martyred  wife's  death-knelL  If, 
during  the  day-time,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  remark  her  lan- 
guor— her  drooping  spirits — the  only  notice,  the  only  sympathy  it 
called  forth  on  his  part,  was  a  cold  and  careless  inquiry  why  she 
did  not  caU  in  a  medical  man  !  I  shall  conclude  this  portion 
of  my  narrative  with  barely  reciting  four  instances  of  that  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Mrs  T 's  husband,  which  at  last  succeeded 

in  breaking  her  heart,  and  which,  with  many  other  similar  ones, 
were  communicated  to  me  with  tears  of  tortured  sensibility. 

I.  Half  drunk,  half  sober,  he  one  evening  introduced  to  her, 
at  tea,  a  female  "  friend,"  whose  questionable  appearance  might, 
at  first  sight,  have  justified  his  wife's  refusal  to  receive  her. 
Her  conversation  soon  disclosed  her  real  character ;  and  the  in- 
sulted wife  abruptly  retired  from  the  room  that  was  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  the  infamous  creature  whom  he  avowed  to  be 
his  mistress  I  He  sprang  after  her  to  the  door,  for  the  purpose 
of  dragging  her  back ;  but  her  sudden  paleness,  and  the  faint 
tones  in  which  she  whispered — "  Don't  stop  me — don't — or  I 
shall  die  ! "  so  shocked  him,  that  he  allowed  her  to  retire,  and 
immediately  dismissed  the  wretch,  whom  he  could  have  brought 
thither  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  insult  his  wife !  Poor 
creature  !  did  a  portion  of  her  midnight  earnings  go  towards  the 
support  of  the  wretch  who  was  kept  by  her  husband  1 

IL  Having  occasion,  late  one  evening,  to  runmiage  among 
her  husband's  office  papers,  in  search  of  something  which  was 
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to  be  engroflsed  that  night,  her  eye  happened  to  light  on  a  doca- 
ment,  with  a  pencil  snperscription — "  Copy^  ease  far  counsel  can- 

ceming  Mrs  T '«  marriage  settlement"    A  very  excusable 

curiosity  prompted  her  to  peruse  what  proved  to  be  a  series  of 
queries  submitted  to  counsel,  on  the  following  points,  among 
others  : — ^What  present  powers  he  had  under  her  marriage  set- 
tlement)— ^whether  her  own  interest  in  it  could  be  legally  made 
over  to  another,  with  her  consent,  during  her  lifetime  ?  and,  if 
so,  how  1 — ^whether  or  not  he  could  part  with  the  reversion,  pro- 
vided she  did  not  exercise  her  power  of  willing  it  away  else- 
where ?  From  all  this,  was  it  possible  for  her  not  to  see  how 
heartlessly  he  was  calculating  on  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  remnant  of  her  fortune  ? 

"  Oh,  cruel — cruel — cruel  Qeoige  !  So  impatient ! — Could 
you  not  wait  a  month  or  two  ?  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  keep  you 
out  of  it  long !  I  always  intended  to  leave  it  to  you,  and  I 
won't  let  this  alter  my  mind,  though  it  is  cruel  of  you ! "  sobbed 

Mrs  T y  till  her  heart  seemed  breaking.     At  that  moment 

she  heard  her  husband's  loud  obstreperous  knock  at  the  door, 
and,  hastily  crumpling  up  the  paper  into  the  drawer  of  the  desk 
from  which  she  had  taken  it,  she  put  out  the  candle,  and,  leav- 
ing her  midnight  labours,  flew  up-stairs  to  bed — ^to  a  wretched 
and  sleepless  one ! 

III.  Mrs  T 's  child,  which  was  about  three  years  and  a 

half  old,  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  fits,  as  she  was 
one  evening  undressing  it  for  bed.  Fit  after  fit  followed  in 
such  rapid  succession,  l^t  the  medical  man  who  was  summoned 
in  prepared  her  to  expect  the  worst  The  distraction  of  her 
feelings  may  be  easier  conceived  than  described,  as  she  held  on 
her  knee  the  little  creature  on  whose  life  were  centred  all  the 
proud  and  fond  feelings  of  a  mother's  love,  deepened  into 
exclusive  intensity ;  for  it  seemed  the  only  object  on  earth  to 
return  her  love ; — as  she  held  it,  I  say,  but  with  great  difficulty, 
for  its  tiny  limbs  were  struggling  and  plunging  about  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  And  then  the  frightful  roUing  of  the  eyes ! 
They  were  endeavouring  to  pour  a  teaspoonful  of  Dalby's  car- 
minative,  or  some  such  m^dne,  through  the  closed  teeth, 
when  the  room  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  in  reeled 

Mr  T ,  more  than  half-seas  over  with  liquor,  and  in  a 

merrier  mood  than  usual,  for  he  had  been  successful  at  billiards ! 
He  had  entered  unobserved  through  the  street  door,  which  had 
been  left  ajar  by  the  distracted  servant  girl;  and,  hearing  a 
bustle  in  the  room,  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  was  the  matter. 
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"Wh — ^wh — ^what  is  the  matter,  good  fo— oiks,  eh?"  he 

stammered,   reeling  towards  where  Mrs  T was  sitting, 

almost  fainting  with  terror  at  seeing  the  frightful  contortions  of 
her  infant's  countenance.  She  saw  him  not,  for  her  eyes  were 
fixed  in  agony  on  the  features  of  her  suffering  babe. 

"What  the — ^the — ^the  d — 1  is  the  matter  with  all  of  you 
here,  eh]"  he  inquired,  chucking  the  servant  girl  under  the 
chin,  who,  much  agitated,  and  shedding  tears,  had  approached 
to  beg  he  would  leave  the  room.  He  tried  to  kiss  her,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  medical  man — ^who  sternly  rebuked  him  for 
his  monstrous  conduct. 

"  D — n  you,  sir — ^who  the  devil  are  you  f  "  he  said,  putting 
his  arms. a-kimbo — "I  will  know  what's  the  matter!"  He 
came  near — ^he  saw  all ! — the  leaden-hued,  quivering  features — 
the  limbs,  now  rigid,  then  struggling  violently — the  starting 
eyeballs. 

"  Why,  for  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter,  eh  1 "  he  stammered 
almost  inaudibly,  while  the  colour  fled  from  his  face,  and  the 
perspiration  started  upon  his  forehead.  He  strove  to  steady 
himself ;  but  that  was  impossible.     He  had  drunk  too  deeply. 

"What  are  you  doing  to  the  child — what — whati"  he  again 
inquired,  in  a  feeble  and  faltering  voice,  interrupted  by  a  hic- 
cough. No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  him  by  his  wife,  who 
did  not  seem  to  see  or  hear  him.  "  Jane,  tell  me,"  addressing 
her  again,  "has  the  child  had — (hiccup) — an— an — ac — ci — 
dent?"    The  infant  that  moment  gave  a  sudden  and  final 

plunge ;  and  Mrs  T 's  faint  shriek,  and  the  servant  girl's 

wringing  of  the  hands;  announced  that  all  was  over !  The  little 
thing  lay  dead  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

"Sir,  your  child  is  dead,"    said   the  apothecary,  sternly, 

shaking  Mr  T by  the  arm — for  he  stood  gazing  on  the 

scene  with  a  sullen,  vacant  stare,  scarcely  able  to  steady  himself. 

"  Wh— wh— at !  D—e—Or—d  ?  "  he  muttered,  with  a  ghastly 
air. 

"  Oh !  George,  my  darling  is — is  dead !"  groaned  the  afficted 
mother,  for  the  first  time  looking  at  and  addressing  her  husband. 
The  word  seemed  to  sober  him  in  an  instant 

"  What  ?— Dead  ?    And  I  drunk  ! " 

The  medical  man,  who  stood  by,  told  me  he  could  never 

forget  the  scene  of  that  evening  !    When  Mrs  T discovered, 

by  lus  manner,  his  disgraceful  condition,  she  was  so  utterly 
overcome  with  her  feelings  of  mingled  grief,  shame,  and  horror, 
that  she  fell  into  violent  hysterics,  which  lasted  almost  all  night 
long.     As  for  T ,  he  seemed  palsied  all  the  next  day.     He 
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sat  alone  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  in  the  room  where 
the  dead  infant  lay,  gazing  npon  it  with  emotions  which  may 
be  imagined,  but  not  described. 

lY .  Almost  the  only  piece  of  ornamental  fomitore,  her  last 
remaining  means  of  amusement  and  consolation,  was  her  piano. 
She  played  with  both  taste  and  feeling,  and  many  a  time  con- 
trived to  make  sweet  sounds  pour  an  oblivious  chann  over  her 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  by  wandering  over  the  airs  which  she 
had  loved  in  happier  days.  Thus  was  she  engaged  one  after- 
noon with  one  of  Dr  Ame's  exquisite  compositions,  the  air 
beginning  '  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter's  wind.'  She  made  several 
attempts  to  accompany  the  music  with  her  voice— for  she  once 
had  a  very  sweet  one,  and  could  sing — ^but  whenever  she  at- 
tempted, the  words  seemed  to  choke  her.  There  was  a  sorrowful 
appropriateness  in  them,  a  touching  echo  of  her  own  feelings, 
which  dissolved  her  very  spirit  within  her.  Her  only  child  had 
died,  as  the  reader  was  informed,  about  six  months  before,  and 
her  husband  had  resumed  his  ill  courses,  becoming  more  and 
more  stem  and  siillen  in  his  demeanour — more  unreasonable  in 
his  requirements.  The  words  of  the  air,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, were  painfully  appropriate  to  her  situation,  and  she 
could  not  help  shedding  tears.  At  that  moment  her  husband 
entered  the  room  with  his  hat  on,  and  stood  for  some  moments 
before  the  fire  in  silence. 

"  Mrs  T !  *'  said  he,  as  soon  as  she  had  concluded  the 

last  stanza. 

"  Well,  George  ! "  said  she,  in  a  mild  tone. 

"  I — I  must  sell  that  piano,  ma'am — I  must !  **  said  he. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  his  wife,  in  a  low  whisper,  turning 
round  on  the  music-stool,  and  looking  him  in  the  face  with  an 
air  of  sorrowful  surprise.  ^  Oh  !  you  cannot  be  in  earnest, 
George!'' 

"  'Pon  my  life,  ma'am,  but  I  am — I  can't  indulge  you  with 
superfluities  while  we  can  hardly  afford  the  means  of  keeping 
body  and  soul  together." 

"  (Jeoige— dear  George — do  forgive  me,  but  I — I — I  cannot 
part  with  my  poor  piano,"  said  she. 

"  Why  not,  ma'am,  when  /  say  you  must  ! " 

*'  Oh  !  because  it  was  the  gift  of  my  poor  mother ! "  she 
replied,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Can't  help  that,  ma'am — ^not  I.  It  must  go.  I  hate  to 
hear  its  cursed  noise  in  the  house — it  makes  me  melancholy — 
it  does,  ma'am — you're  always  playing  such  gloomy  music," 
replied  the  husband,  in  a  severe  and  less  decisive  tone. 
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"Well,  well !  if  that's  all,  I'll  play  anything  you  like — only 
tell  me,  dear  George  1  what  shall  I  play  for  you  now  1 "  said 
she,  rising  from  the  music-stool  and  approaching  him. 

**  Play  a  farewell  to  the  piano,  for  it  mast  go,  and  it  shall !" 
he  replied,  desperately. 

''Dear,  kind  George  !  let  me  keep  it  a  little  longer,"  said 
she,  looking  him  beseechingly  in  the  face — "  a  little — a  little 
longer " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  sit  down  and  play  away  till  I  come  in  again, 
anything  you  like." 

He  left  the  room,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour — oh,  hardness 
of  heart  unheard  of  ! — returned  with  a  stranger,  who  proved  to 
be  a  furniture-broker,  come  to  value  the  instrument !  That 
evening  it  was  sold  to  him  for  £15,  and  it  was  carried  away 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  before  his  wife  came  down  stairs ! 
What  will  be  supposed  the  occasion  of  this  cruelty  ?     It  was  to 

furnish  Mr  T with  money  to  pay  a  bill  of  the  infamous 

creature  more  than  once  alluded  to,  and  who  had  obtained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  him. 

It  was  a  long-continued  course  of  such  treatment  as  this  that 
called  me  upon  the  scene,  in  a  professional  capacity  merely,  at 
first,  till  the  mournful  countenance  of  my  patient  inspired  me 
with  feelings  of  concern  and  friendly  sympathy,  which  even- 
tually led  to  an  entire  confidence.  She  came  to  me  in  the 
unostentatious  character  of  a  morning  patient,  in  a  hackney 
coach,  with  an  elderly  female  friend.  She  looked  quite  the 
lady,  though  her  dress  was  but  of  an  ordinary  quality,  yet 
exquisitely  neat  and  clean ;  and  she  had  still  a  very  interesting 
and  somewhat  pretty  face,  though  long-continued  sorrow  had 
made  sad  havoc  with  her  features  !  These  visits,  at  intervals  of 
a  week,  she  paid  me,  and  compelled  me  to  take  my  fee  of  one 
guinea  on  each  occasion — though  I  would  have  given  two  to 
be  enabled  to  decline  it  without  hurting  her  delicacy.  Though 
her  general  health  had  sufiered  severely,  still  I  thought  that 
matters  had  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of 
recovery,  with  due  attention ;  though  her  cheeks  disclosed, 
almost  every  evening,  the  death-rose — the  grave-flower — of 
hectic,  and  night-sweats  and  a  faint  cough  were  painfully 
r^ular  in  their  recurrence,  still  I  saw  nothing,  for  a  long  time, 
to  warrant  me  in  warning  her  of  serious  danger.  I  insisted  on 
her  allowing  me  to  visit  her  at  her  own  house,  and  she  at  last 
permitted  me,  on  condition  that  I  would  receive,  at  least,  half- 
a-guinea — poor  creature  ! — for  every  visit.  That,  however,  I 
aoon  dropped;  and  I  saw  her  almost  every  day  gratuitously, 
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whenever  any  temporary  aggravations  of  her  symptoms  required 
my  attendance.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  husband,  I  conld  not 
help  taking  a  prejudice  against  him,  though  she  had  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  me  of  his  ill  conduct.  He  was  appa- 
rently about  forty  years  old,  though  his  real  age  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three-and-thirty.  His  manners  and  habits  had  left 
a  sufficiently  strong  impress  upon  him  to  enable  a  casual 
beholder  to  form  a  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  his  character.  His 
features,  once  rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  were  now  red- 
dened and  swollen  with  long-continued  excess ;  and  there  was 
altogether  an  air  of  truculence — of  vulgar  assurance  and  stupid 
sullenness  about  him,  which  prepossessed  me  strongly  against 
him.  When  long  afterwards,  Mrs  T gave  me  that  de- 
scription of  lus  appearance  and  manners  under  which  he  is  first 
placed  before  the  reader  of  this  narrative,  I  could  not  help  fre- 
quently interrupting  her  with  expressions  of  incredulity,  and 
reminding  her  of  his  present  ill-favoured  looks ;  but  as  she  went 
on  with  her  sad  stoiy,  my  scepticism  vanished.  Personal  deteri- 
oration was  no  incredible  attendant  on  moral  declension !  .  .  . 

March  28,  18 — . — There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  Mrs  T *s  symptoms.  She  is  the  destined  vic- 
tim of  consumption.  The  of  tener  I  go  to  her  house,  the  stronger 
are  my  suspicions  that  she  is  an  unhappy  woman,  and  that  her 
husband  ill-uses  her.  I  have  many  times  tried  to  hint  my  sus- 
picions to  her,  but  she  will  declare  nothing.  She  will  not  un- 
derstand me.  Her  settled  despondency,  however,  accompanied 
with  an  imder-current  of  feverish  nervous  trepidation,  which  she 
cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  convinces  me  something  or  other 
is  wrong.  I  see  very  little  of  her  husband,  for  he  is  scarcely 
ever  in  her  company  when  I  calL  Though  his  profession  is  that 
of  an  attorney,  and  his  house  and  office  are  one,  I  see  scarcely 
any  indications  of  business  stirring.  I  am  afraid  they  are  in 
sinking  circumstances.  I  am  sure  that  she,  at  least,  was  bom 
and  bred  for  a  station  superior  to  that  she  now  occupies.  Her 
manners  have  that  simplicity,  ease,  and  elegance,  which  tell  of  a 
higher  rank  in  society.  I  often  detect  her  alone  in  tears,  over 
a  low  fire.  In  a  word,  I  am  sure  she  is  wretched,  and  that  her 
husband  is  the  cause  of  it  That  he  keeps  late  hours  I  knoWy 
for  she  happened  to  let  slip  as  much  one  day  to  me,  when  I  was 
making  inquiries  about  the  time  of  her  retiring  to  sleep.  I  feel 
a  great  interest  in  her ;  for,  whenever  I  see  her,  she  reminds  me 
of  "  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  Grief  "—of 

**  Sorrow  decked 
In  the  poor  TtAtA  garb  of  UmiBhed  Joy, 
ni  flttiiig  to  ba  WMtod  form." 
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April  5th, — To-day  I  found  them  both  together,  sitting  one 
on  eiich  side  of  the  fireplace,  he  smoking — in  the  parlour  ;  and 
she,  with  a  little  needlework  in  her  lap.  I  thought  he  seemed 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  my  entrance ;  which  probably  had  put 
an  end  to  some  scene  of  unpleasantness,  for  her  face  was  suffused 
with  crimson.  It  soon  retired,  however,  and  left  the  wanness  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  her. 

"  So,  my  wife's  ill,  sir,  it  seems?"  said  Mr  T abruptly, 

putting  his  pipe  on  the  hob. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  is,  Mr  T ,"  I  replied,  "  and  that 

she  is  worse  to-day  than  she  has  been  for  some  time." 

Mrs  T let  fall  tears. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  doctor ;  IVe  just  been  telling 
her  it's  all  owing  to  her  own  obstinacy  in  not  calling  earlier 
on ." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  used  a  milder  word,  sir,"  said  I, 
with  involuntary  sternness,  at  the  same  time  directing  my  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  his  wife — as  if  for  the  purpose  of  hinting  the 
propriety  of  his  retiring. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her,  sir  ? "  he  inquired,  in  a  more 
respectful  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  assumed. 

**  (General  debility,  sir,  and  occasional  pain,"  said  I,  coldly. 

«  What's  it  owing  to  1" 

I  looked  suddenly  at  Mrs  T ;  our  eyes  met — and  hers 

had  an  expression  of  apprehension.  I  determined,  however,  to 
give  a  hint  that  I  suspected  all  was  not  right,  and  replied — "  I 
fear  she  does  not  take  suitable  nourishment,  keeps  irregular 
hours,  and  has  something  or  other  on  her  mind  which  harasses 
her."  The  latter  words  I  accompanied  with  a  steady  look  into 
his  face.     He  seemed  a  little  flushed. 

"You're  mistaken,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  hniaque  air;  "she 
may  eat  what  she  likes — ^that  I  can  afford — may  go  to  bed  at 
what  hour  she  likes — and  it's  all  her  own  fault  that  she  will  sit 
moping  over  the  fire,  night  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  wait- 
ing for  my  return,  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning " 

"  That  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  account  for  her  illness,"  said 
I,  pointedly.  He  began  to  lose  his  temper,  for  he  saw  the 
shameful  acknowledgment  he  had  unwittingly  made.     "  Pray, 

Mrs  T ,"  he  inquired,  looking  angrily  at  his  wife,  who  sat 

pale  and  trembling  by  my  side — "  have  you  anything  on  your 
mind,  eh  ?     If  so — why,  speak  out — no  sneaking !  " 

"  No  !  "  she  stammered  ;  "  and  I  never  said  I  had,  I  assure 
you.     Did  I  ever  give  you  even  the  most  distant  hint  of  the  - 
kind,  doctor? "  she  continued,  appealing  to  me. 
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I  dAni^  a*  ifvuE^i  m  d  Isut  vniui  aii«» 

itftjr  6v  301  471%  ^ciARft  fnavxBLj  ML  aiL    5i  IIS  m  3oi^  fuw- 

<p«r.  tari  'VAcniMii  vLtfiSL     Hi*  gnnwrfffliiTe  "^ arrmwl  oziil."     I 

M7  <>iiwmcicMui  </  mini*  taAnIii  2ukt«  i»T.'T&Ht  iisr  inBoaoif  s  sia- 
fiituwA  ;iutf  ^  ksMi  auki*  'iiiKiAiiixTei  z^mtt  ^it  sunly  TnacttT^ 

''  ftemr/ral  for  »  few  v««ki  v>  die  wi  mitf  a  fiiMciL  &^  snd 

'^  V^rj  ««1I,  %ir,^  «^  he.  iirjtr  z  yxni*d  psne:  "^ tcct  good 
nr — v^rj ;  it  ^taH  he  asfiefuied  Cix  Pobipt  j«:iz  wuzfi  to  be 
alr«e — dil — n«>  fll  1»t«  joa : "  azhd,  ^nrwOBtf  *  pecrzlzar  look 
tf^«r»k  IkM  wif «,  M  if  w^rnic^  ber  agiizkst  Mfm*cfrfn-z  or  ocher, 
k  kf  t  Um  rrx«b.     .Sbe  bun?  mv>  tean  dzrecclj  be  vw  gone. 

'^  M J  dear  maAm,  forprt  me  for  ttjin;;  tibU  I  jii«|Mi:t  toot 
IffMlud'ji  behsrioar  tovArds  jrxi  is  somievLa  hdinik^  vuL  per- 
bkfMy  unkifuf,*'  AAid  I,  in  M  sodcbii.^  a  tooe  at  I  could  rnramaiiiii, 
MiA  ftntmai^  her  haad  kindlj  into  mine. 

**  Oh,  nr>,  doct/ir — no! "  «be  replied :  adding  abnxpdr,  in  an 
alter^  nuuiner,  indicating  displeaiBare,  **Wluu  makes  joa  think 

**  Wfaj,  madam,  nmply  becaose  I  cannot  shut  mj  eyes  or  m; 
cafK  Uf  what  pawiea  even  while  I  am  here ;  as  for  instance,  oalt 
Jijjtt  now,  madam— JQJit  now." 

Hhe  fiighed,  and  made  me  no  reply.  I  told  her  I  was  ' 
eameiit  in  rec^immending  the  coarse  I  had  mentioned  to  k 
hualiand. 

**  Oh  dear,  doctor,  no,  no  ! — we  conld  not  afford  it,''  said  8 
with  a  Mgh.     At  that  moment  her  husband  retumed,  and 
aumed  hin  former  seat  in  sullen  silence.     I  soon  after  took 
departure. 

AfJTil  lih, — Doca  not  the  following  make  one  blush  for  1 
apecieii  ?     I  give  it  nearly  as  I  received  it  from  the  lips  of 

T ,    Inestimable  woman  I  why  are  you  fated  to  endure 

pangal 

About  twelve  o*clock  at  noon,  hearing  her  husband  coj 
and  thinking  from  his  looks,  of  which  she  caught  a  casu 
hasty  glance  through  the  window,  that  he  was  fatigue 
atood  in  need  of  some  refreshment,  she  poured  out  a  g 
port  wine,  almoat  the  last  in  a  solitaiy  bottle  which  ( 
purohaaed,  under  my  directions,  for  medicinal  purpos' 
with  a  UsGoit^  brought  it  herself  down  stairs^  though  t' 
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80  exhausted  her  feeble  frame,  that  she  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  for  several  moments  on  the  last  stair,  to  recover  her 
breatL  At  last  she  ventured  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  back 
office  where  he  was  sitting,  holding  the  little  waiter  with  the 
glass  of  wine  and  the  biscuit  in  her  left  hand. 

"  Who's  there  1 "  inquired  the  gruff  voice  of  T . 

**  It's  only  I,  my  dear.  May  I  come  in,  please  ? "  replied  the 
gentle  voice  of  the  wife. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  eh  ? — What  the  d — ^1  do  you  want 
with  me  now  ? "  said  he,  surlily. 

"I've  brought  you  something,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  and 

ventured  to  open  the  door.     T was  sitting  before  some 

papers  or  parchments,  alone,  and  his  countenance  showed  that 
he  was  in  a  worse  humour  than  usual.  On  seeing  her  errand, 
he  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  exclaiming  in  an  angry  tone — 

"  What  the  brings  you  here  in  this  way,  plaguing  me 

while  engaged  at  business,  you ! — Eh,  woman  ? "  and.  Oh, 

my  God !  in  a  sudden  fit  of  fury  he  struck  the  waiter,  wine, 
biscuit,  and  all,  out  of  her  trembling  hands  to  the  floor,  rudely 
pushed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  violently  in 
her  face.  He  did  not  re-open  it,  though  he  could  not  but  have 
heard  her  fall  upon  the  floor,  the  shock  was  so  sudden  and 
violent 

There,  stretched  across  the  mat,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, lay  that  suffering  creature,  unable  to  rise,  till  her  stifled 
sobbings  brought  the  servant  girl  to  her  assistance. 

"I  can't  help  saying  it's  most  abominable  usage  of  you, 
ma'am ;  it  is — and  I  don't  care  if  master  hears  me  say  so  neither," 
said  the  girl,  herself  crying;  "for  I'm  sure  he  isn't  worthy  of 
the  very  rfioes  you  wear — ho  isn't."     She  was  endeavouring  to 

lift  her  mistress,  when  Mrs  T suddenly  burst  into  a  loud 

unnatural  laugh,  and  went  off  into  violent  hysterics.     Mr  T , 

hearing  the  noise  of  talking  and  laughing,  sprang  to  the  door, 
threw  it  open,  and  shouted  to  them  to  be  "  off  with  their  noise 
—disturbing  business  !"  but  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  pros- 
trate wife  stopped  him ;  and,  almost  petrified  with  horror,  he 
knelt  down  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  all  he  could 

About  an  hour  after  this  occurrence,  I  happened  to  call,  and 
found  her  lying  in  bed,  alone,  her  husband  having  left  her  on 
business.  When  the  servant  told  me — and  her  mistress  reluc- 
tantly corroborated  what  she  said — the  circumstances  above  re- 
lated, I  felt  such  indignation  swelling  my  whole  frame,  that, 
had  he  been  within  reach,  I  could  not  have  resisted  caning  the 
scoundrel  within  an  inch  of  his  unworthy  life !    The  recollection 
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of  this  oocorrence  tortures  me  even  now,  and  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  such  brutality  as  T 's  could  have  been  shown  by  man  ! 

Mrs  T kept  her  room  from  that  hour,  and  never  left  it 

till  she  was  carried  out  for  burial !     But  this  is  anticipating. 

April  8M,  9^//,  10^^,  1 1/^.— I  see  clearly  that  poor  Mrs  T 

will  never  rise  from  her  bed  again.  She  has  drained  the  bitter 
cup  of  grief  to  the  dregs  !  She  is  one  of  the  meekest  sufferers 
I  ever  had  for  a  patient.  She  says  little  to  me  or  to  any  one ; 
and  shows  a  regard — a  love  for  her  unworthy  husband,  which,  1 
think,  can  be  called  by  no  other  name  than  absolute  infatuation. 
I  have  never  yet  heard  her  breathe  a  hint  to  his  disadvantage. 
He  is  not  much  with  her ;  and,  from  what  little  I  have  seen,  I 
feel  convinced  that  his  eyes  are  opening  to  a  sense  of  the  flagrant 
iniquity  of  his  past  conduct  And  what  are  the  effects  produced 
by  his  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse  ?  He  endeavours  to  forget 
all  in  the  continual  stupor  induced  by  liquor  ! 

April  I2tk, — Mrs  T delirious.     Kaved  while  I  was  there 

about  her  child — convulsions — said  something  about  "  cruel  of 

Mr  T to  be  drunk  while  his  child  lay  dying ;"  and  said 

many  other  things  which  shocked  me  imutterably,  and  convinced 
me  that  her  primary  disorder  was — a  broken  heart  I  am  sure 
she  must  have  endured  a  series  of  brutal  usage  from  her  husband. 

April  13///. — The  whole  house  upside  down — in  disorder  and 
confusion  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — ^for  there  is  an  execution 
in  it,  and  the  officers  and  an  appraiser  are  making  an  inventory  of 

the  furniture — poor,  poor  Mrs  T lying  all  the  while  on  her 

deathbed  !  The  servant  told  me  afterwards,  that  her  mistress, 
hearing  strange  steps  and  voices,  called  to  know  what  was  the 
cause ;  and,  on  receiving  word  of  the  real  state  of  matters,  lifted 
up  her  hands,  burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping,  and  prayed  that 
the  Almighty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  her  from  such  a  scene 
of  wretchedness.  T himself,  I  learned,  was  sitting  cower- 
ing over  the  kitchen  fire,  crying  like  a  child  !  Brute !  coward  ! 
fool! 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  my  arrival.     I  was 

inconceivably  shocked,  and  hurried  to  Mrs  T 's  room  with 

unusual  haste  and  trepidation.  I  found  her  in  tears — sobbing, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Why  won't  they  let  us  rest  a  little  ?  why  strip 
the  house  before  I  am  gone  ?  can  they  not  wait  a  little  1  where, 
where  is  Mr  T ?" 

I  could  not  for  several  minutes  speak  myself,  for  tears.  At 
length  I  succeeded  in  allaying  her  excitement  and  agitation.  At 
her  request,  I  sent  for  the  appraiser  into  her  room.  He  came, 
and  seemed  a  respectable  and  feeling  man. 
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'^  Are  you  bent  upon  stripping  the  honse^  sir,  wHle  this  lady 
is  lying  in  her  present  dangerous  state  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir — indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  considerable 
emotion — **  I*m  sorry  for  it — very ;  but  it  is  my  duty — duty — 
ordered" — he  continued,  confusedly  ;  "if  I  had  my  own  way, 
sir " 

"  But  at  least  you  need  not  approach  this  chamber,  sir,"  said 
I,  rather  sternly.      He  stammered  something  like  the  words, 

"  obliged — sorry — court  of  law,"  (fee     Mrs  T again  burst 

into  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Retire,  sir,  for  the  present,"  said  I,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
"  and  we  will  send  for  you  soon."  I  then  entered  into  con- 
versation with  my  poor  persecuted  patient,  and  she  told  me  of 
the  £5000  settled  to  her  separate  use,  and  which  she  intended, 
under  a  power  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  to  will  to  her  husband. 
I  spontaneously  promised  to  stand  security  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  execution,  provided  the  creditors  would  defer  proceedings 
for  three  months.  She  blessed  me  for  it!  This,  however,  I 
afterwards  learned,  would  be  illegal — at  least  so  I  was  told ;  and 
I  therefore  wrote  a  cheque  on  my  banker  for  the  amount  awarded 
by  the  court,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  distress  from  that  quarter. 

At  Mrs  T 's  urgent  request,  I  returned  to  her  bedside  that 

evening.  I  found  a  table  with  writing  materials  placed  before 
a  chair,  in  which  she  begged  me  to  be  seated.  She  then  dictated 
to  me  her  will,  in  which,  after  deducting  the  sum  I  had  advanced 
in  satisfaction  of  the  execution,  and  leaving  me  in  addition 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  plain  mourning  ring,  she  bequeathed  the 
whole,  absolutely  and  unreservedly,  to  her  husband  ;  and  added, 
my  hand  shaking  while  I  wrote  it  down,  "  hoping  that  he  will 
use  it  prudently,  and  not  entirely  forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 
And  if  he  should — ^if  he  should;"  her  utterance  was  choked — 
"and  if  he  should — mai^y  again;*'  again  she  paused. 

"  Dear,  dear  madam  !  compose  yourself  !  Take  time  !  This 
dreadful  agitation  will  accelerate  the  event  we  are  all  dreading ! " 
said  I. 

"^o — don't  fear.  I  beg  you  will  go  on! — If  he  should 
many  again,  may  he  use  her — use  her — No,  no,  no  ! — strike  all 
the  last  clause  out !  Give  me  the  pen  ! "  I  did  as  she  directed 
me — struck  out  from  the  words,  "  and  if  he  should,"  &c.,  and 
put  the  pen  into  her  hand.  With  trembling  fingers  she  traced 
the  letters  of  her  name ;  I  witnessed  it,  and  she  said,  "  Now,  is 
all  right?" — "Yes,  madam,"  I  replied.  She  then  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  George  !  George  !  this  will  show 
you  that,  however  tired  you  may  have  grown  of  me,  1  have  loved 
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yon  to  the  end — ^I  have — ^I  have ! "  She  burst  into  londer  weep- 
ing. "  Oh  !  it's  hard,  it's  very  hard  to  part  with  him,  though 
he  might — he  might  have  used  me — No  ! "  She  paused.  I 
suffered  her  excited  feelings  to  grow  cakn;  and,  after  some  time 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  her,  I  took  my  departure,  after 
witnessing  one  of  the  most  heart-breaking  scenes  I  have  ever 
encountered.  Her  husband  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  enter 
her  room  that  day;  but  all  night  long,  I  was  told,  he  sat  outside 
the  door,  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  stairs,  and  more  than  once 
startled  her  with  his  sighs. 

April  1  ith  to  May  6th. — Sinking  rapidly.  I  shall  be  astonished 
if  she  survive  a  week.  She  is  comparatively  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind,  and  has  availed  herself  of  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
happy  purpose.  On  this  day  (May  6th)  I  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing from  her  the  facts  which  compose  the  former  part  of  this  nar- 
rative. Her  gentle  palliating  way  of  telling  it,  divested  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband  of  almost  all  blame-worthiness !  She  will 
not  allow  me  to  make  a  harsh  or  condemnatory  comment  all  the 
way  through  !     She  censured  herself  as  she  went  on ;  accused 

herself  of  want  of  firmness ;  said  she  was  afraid  Mr  T had 

been  disappointed  in  her  disposition  ;  said  that,  if  he  had  done 
anything  wrong,  it  was  owing  to  the  bad  companions  who  had 
enticed  him  from  the  path  of  duty  into  that  of  dissipation ;  that 
he  had  not  exactly  neglected  her,  or  wilfully  ill-used  her;  but 
— but — ^'twas  all  in  vain — she  could  say  nothing  to  extenuate 
his  guilt,  and  I  begged  her  not !     I  left  her,  in  tears  myself. 

O  woman  !  woman  !  woman  !  "  We  had  been  brutes  with- 
out you,"  and  the  mean  and  miserable  T was  a  brute  with 

you! 

May  Sth. — Mrs  T wasted  to  a  shadow ;  all  the  horrors 

of  consimiption  !  Her  husband,  though  apparently  broken- 
hearted, cannot,  though  probably  no  one  will  believe  it — he 
cannot  refrain  from  frequenting  the  public-house  !  He  pretends 
that  his  spirits  are  so  low,  so  oppressed,  that  he  requires  the  aid 

of  stimulating  liquors !      Mrs  T made  me  promise  this 

morning  that  I  would  see  her  coffin  closed ;  and  a  small  locket, 
containing  a  portion  of  her  child's  and  husband's  hair,  placed 
next  her  heart.  I  nodded  acquiescence,  for  my  tongue  refused 
me  words.     I  felt  choked. 

lOth. — Twas  summoned  this  evening  to  witness  the  exit  from 
our  world  of  one  of  the  sweetest,  loveliest  spirits,  that  it  was, 
and  is,  unworthy  of  !  I  was  sent  for,  not  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  her  end  was  at  hand,  but  on  account  of  some  painful 
qrmptoms  which  had  manifested  themselves  since  my  visit  in 
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the  morning.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  I  arriyed,  and 
found  her  in  a  flow  of  spirits  very  unexpected,  and  rather  un- 
nsnal  in  her  situation.  Her  eye  was  bright,  and  she  could  talk 
with  a  deamess  and  rapidity  of  utterance  to  which  she  had 
long  been  a  stranger.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  awakened 
from  sleep  by  hearing  the  sound  of  sweet  singing,  which,  I  need 
hardly  say,  was  wholly  imaginary.  She  was  in  a  very  happy 
£rame  of  mind ;  but  evidently  in  a  state  of  dangerous  excite- 
ment. Her  sottish  husband  was  sitting  opposite  the  fire,  his 
face  entirely  hid  in  his  hands ;  and  he  maintained  a  stupid 

silence,  undisturbed  even  by  my  entrance.    Mrs  T thanked 

me,  in  almost  enthusiastic  terms,  for  my  attention  to  her 
throughout  her  illness,  and  regretted  that  I  would  not  allow 
her  to  testify  her  sense  of  it,  by  leaving  me  a  trifling  legacy. 

"QeoTge — George !  **  she  exclaimed  with  sudden  and  startling 
energy — an  impetuosity  of  tone,  which  brought  him  in  an  in- 
stant, with  an  affrighted  air,  to  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"  George,  I've  a  message  from  Heaven  for  you  !  Listen — 
God  will  never  bless  you,  unless  you  alter  your  courses !  '*  The 
man  shrunk  and  trembled  under  the  burning,  overpowering 
glance  of  her  eye.     "  Come,  dearest,"  said  she  after  a  pause,  in 

an  altered  tone,  "  Come — Doctor will  let  you  sit  beside 

me  for  a  few  moments  ! "  I  removed,  and  made  way  for  him. 
She  elapsed  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  Well,  George,  we  must  part ! "  said  she,  closing  her  eyes, 
and  breathing  softly,  but  fast.  Her  husband  sobbed  like  a 
child,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  handkerchief. — "  Do  you  for- 
give me  ? "  he  murmured,  half  choked  with  emotion. 

"Yes,  dear — dear — dearest  husband ! — God  knows  I  do,  from 
my  heart !  I  forgive  all  the  little  you  have  ever  grieved  me 
about ! " 

"Oh,  Jane — Jane — Jane!"  groaned  the  man,  suddenly  stoop- 
ing over  the  bed,  and  kissing  her  lips  in  an  apparent  ecstasy. 
He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  cried  bitterly. 

"  Rise,  George,  rise,"  said  his  wife,  faintly.  He  obeyed  her, 
and  she  again  clasped  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  George,  are  you  here — are  you  1 "  she  inquired,  in  a  voice 
fainter  and  fainter. 

"  Here  I  am,  love  ! — oh,  look  on  me  ! — look  on  me  !  "  He 
sobbed,  gazing  steadily  on  her  features.  "  Say  once  more  that 
you  forgive  me  I  Let  me  hear  your  dear,  blessed  voice  once 
again — or — or " 

"I  do!  Kiss  me— kiss  me,"  she  murmured  almost  inaudibly; 
and  her  imworthy — ^her  guilty — husband  kissed  away  the  last 
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expiring  lyrauth  of  one  of  tbe  kreliesfc  and  most  iigaied  iromen, 
whofle  hearts  have  been  broken  hy  a  husband's  brntalitj ! 

12/A. — This  evening  I  looked  in  at  the  honse  where  my  late 
patient  lay  dead,  for  the  porpose  of  folfiUing  my  promise,  and 
seeing  her  locket  placed  near  her  heart,  and  the  coffin  closed.  I 
then  went  into  the  parloor,  where  sat  the  bereaved  husband,  in 
company  with  his  clerk,  who  had,  ever  since  his  engagement, 

shown  a  deep  regard  and  respect  for  Mrs  T ,     After  I  had 

sat  some  moments  in  their  company — 

"  IVe  something  on  my  mind,  Mr  T ,**  said  the  young 

man  suddenly,  wilJ^  emotion,  '*  which  I  shall  not  be  happy  till 
I've  told  you." 

**  What  is  it  ? "  inquired  his  master,  languidly. 

"  Do  you  recollect  how  often  you  used  to  praise  my  draft- 
copying,  and  wondered  how  I  got  through  so  much  work  t " 

"  Why,  yes,  curse  you,  yes  ! "  replied  his  master,  angrily ; 
"  what  have  you  brought  that  up  for  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not  deserve  your  praises " 

"  Well — well — no  more,"  interrupted  his  master,  impatiently. 

"  But  I  must,  and  mil  tell  you,  that  it  was  all  done  by  poor 

Mrs  T ,  who  learned  engrossing,  and  sat  up  whole  nights 

together,  writing,  that  you  might  not  lose  your  business,  till  she 
was  nearly  blinded,  poor  dear  lady !  and  she  would  not  ever 
let  me  tell  you  !  But  I  shall  take  leave  now  to  say,"  continued 
the  young  man,  rising,  and  bursting  into  tears — "  I  shall  make 
free  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  behaved  shamefully — ^brutally 
to  her,  and  have  broken  her  poor  heart — ^you  have — and  God 
will  remember  and  curse  you  for  it !  " — ^And  he  left  the  room 
and  never  again  entered  the  house,  the  scene  of  his  beloved 
mistress's  nuutyrdom. 

^Ir  T listened  to  all  this  without  uttering  a  word — his 

eyes  dilated — and  he  presently  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  and  la- 
mentable weeping,  which  lasted  long  after  I  left  the  house  ;  and 
that  evening  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  like  one  before 
him,  unable  to  endure  the  heavy  smitings  of  a  guilty  conscience. 


This  paper  has  excited  some  little  attention,  and  in  quarters 
where  I  devoutly  hope  it  may  be  useful  Very  monj  inquiries, 
also,  have  been  made  as  to  the  veracity  of  its  details.  I  would 
to  Heaven  that,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  I  could  say  the 
principal  incidents  narrated  had  no  other  basis  than  fiction  !  I 
solemnly  assure  you,  reader,  that  they  are  true :  I  tell  you,  further, 
that  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  wretched  husband  still  lives  I 
More  about  him  I  cannot — dare  not  say.     There  are,  really^ 
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many  drafts  of  pleadings,  and  leases,  &a,  now  extant,  in  the 
liandwriting  of  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  lady  whose  sorrows 
are  recorded  above,  and  which  have  now  met  with  sympathy,  I 
trust,  from  thousands.  Another  incident,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered improbably  atrocious  and  brutal — that  of  pushing  down 
the  poor  wife,  with  her  refreshments — is  also  true;  and  the 
Editor  further  assures  you,  reader,  that,  even  were  this  portion 
of  the  narrative  fictitious,  he  saw  in  private  life  a  brutal  hus- 
band act  similarly  towards  his  wife — a  beautiful  woman,  and 
affectionate  wife ! 

Woe,  however,  to  the  man  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  that 
looks  closely  on  even  the  commonest  scenes  of  life !  How  much 
must  he  see  to  shock  and  wound  his  heart — to  disgust  him 
with  his  species !  But ''  the  eyes  of  the  swinish  see  not,  neither 
do  their  hearts  feel." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

GRAVE   DOINGS. 

My  gentle  reader — ^start  not  at  learning  that  I  have  been,  in 
my  time,  a  resurrectionist.  Let  not  this  appalling  word,  this 
humiliating  confession,  conjure  up  in  your  fancy  a  throng  of 
vampire-like  images  and  associations,  or  earn  your  "Physician's  " 
dismissal  from  your  hearts  and  hearths.  It  is  your  own  ground- 
less fears,  my  fair  trembler ! — your  own  superstitious  prejudices 
— that  have  driven  me,  and  will  drive  many  others  of  my 
brethren,  to  such  dreadful  doings  as  those  hereafter  detailed. 
Come,  come — let  us  have  one  word  of  reason  between  us  on  the 
abstract  question — and  then  for  my  tale.  You  expect  us  to  cure 
you  of  disease,  and  yet  deny  us  the  only  means  of  learning  how! 
You  would  have  us  bring  you  the  ore  of  skill  and  experience, 
yet  forbid  us  to  break  the  soil,  or  sink  a  shaft !  Is  this  fair,  fair 
reader?     Is  this  reasonable] 

What  I  am  now  going  to  describe  was  my  first  and  last  ex- 
ploit in  the  way  of  body-stealing.  It  was  a  grotesque  if  not  a 
ludicrous  scene,  and  occurred  during  the  period  of  my  "walking 
the  hospitals,''  as  it  is  called,  which  occupied  the  two  seasons 
immediately  after  my  leaving  Cambridge.  A  young  and  rather 
interesting  female  was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  hospital  I  at- 
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tended ;  lier  ease  baffled  all  our  sldll,  and  ber  symptoms  even 
defied  diagnosis.  Naw^  it  seemed  an  enlargement  of  the  heart 
— now,  an  ossification — then  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  and,  at 
last,  it  was  plain  we  knew  nothing  at  all  abont  the  matter — no, 
not  even  whether  her  disorder  was  oiganic  or  functional,  pri- 
mary or  symptomatic — or  whether  it  teas  really  the  heart  that 
was  at  fault  She  received  no  benefit  at  all  under  the  fluctu- 
ating schemes  of  treatment  we  pursued,  and,  at  length,  fell  into 
dying  circumstances.  As  soon  as  her  friends  were  apprised  of 
her  situation,  and  had  an  inkling  of  our  intention  to  open 
the  body,  they  insisted  on  removing  her  immediately  from 
the  hospital,  that  she  might  "  die  at  home."     In  vain  did  Sir 

and  his  dressers  expostulate  vehemently  with  them,  and 

represent,  in  exaggerated  terms,  the  inmiinent  peril  attending 
such  a  step.  Her  two  brothers  avowed  their  apprehension  of 
our  designs,  and  were  inflexible  in  exercising  their  right  of 
removing  their  sister.  I  used  all  my  rhetoric  on  the  occasion, 
but  in  vain  ;  and,  at  last,  said  to  the  young  men,  "  Well,  if 
you  are  afraid  only  of  our  dissecting  her,  we  can  get  hold  of 
her,  if  we  are  so  disposed,  as  easily  if  she  die  with  you  as  with 
us." 

"  Well — we'll  troy  that,  measter,"  replied  the  elder,  while  his 
Herculean  fist  oscillated  somewhat  significantly  before  my  eyes. 
The  poor  girl  was  removed  accordingly  to  her  father's  house, 
which  was  at  a  certain  village,  about  five  miles  from  London, 
and  survived  her  arrival  scarcely  ten  minutes  !  We  soon  con- 
trived to  receive  intelligence  of  the  event;  and  as  I  and  Sir 
's  two  dressers  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  case  through- 
out, and  felt  intense  curiosity  about  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  met  together  and  entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  that, 
come  what  might,  we  would  have  her  body  out  of  the  ground. 
A  tnisty  spy  informed  us  of  the  time  and  exact  place  of  the 

girl's  burial ;  and  on  expressing  to  Sir our  determination 

about  the  matter,  he  patted  me  on  the  back,  saying,  "Ah,  my 
fine  fellow! — ip  you  have  spirit  enough — dangerous,"  &c.  &a 
Was  it  not  skilfully  said  ?  The  baronet  further  told  us,  he  felt 
himself  so  curious  about  the  matter,  that  if  fifty  pounds  would 
be  of  use  to  us  in  furthering  our  purpose,  they  were  at  our  ser- 
vice. It  needed  not  this,  nor  a  glance  at  the  eclat  with  which 
the  successful  issue  of  the  affair  would  be  attended  among  our 
fellow-students,  to  spur  our  resolves. 

The  notable  scheme  was  finally  adjusted  at  my  rooms  in  the 

Borough.     M and  E ,  Sir 's  dre^ers,  and  myself, 

with  an  experienced  ^grab" — that  is  to  say,  a  pi'ofessional 
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resurrectionist — ^were  to  set  off  from  the  Borough  about  nine 
o'clock  the  next  evening — which  would  be  the  third  day  after 
the  burial — in  a  glass  coach  provided  with  all  *'  appliances  and 
means  to  boot/'  During  the  day,  however,  our  friend,  the  grab, 
suffered  so  severely  from  an  overnight's  excess,  as  to  disappoint 
us  of  his  invaluable  assistance,  'fiiis  imexpected  coniretempa 
nearly  put  an  end  to  our  project ;  for  the  few  other  grabs  we 
knew,  were  absent  on  professional  fours  I  Luckily,  however,  I 
bethought  me  of  a  poor  Irish  porter — a  sort  of  " ne'er-do-weel" 
hanger-on  at  the  hospital — ^whom  I  had  several  times  hired  to 
go  on  errands.  This  man  I  sent  for  to  my  rooms,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  my  two  coadjutors,  persuaded,  threatened,  and 
bothered  into  acquiescence,  promising  him  half-a-guinea  for  his 
evening's  work — and  as  much  whisky  as  he  could  drink  pru- 
dently. As  Mr  Tip — ^that  was  the  name  he  went  by — ^had  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  sick  grab,  he  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing his  chief  tools ;  with  which,  in  a  sack  large  enough  to 
contain  our  expected  prize,  he  repaired  to  my  rooms  about  nine 
o'clock,  while  the  coach  was  standing  at  the  door.  Our  Jehu 
had  received  a  quiet  douceur  in  addition  to  the  hire  of  himself 
and  coach.  As  soon  as  we  had  exhibited  sundry  doses  of  Irish 
cordial  to  our  friend  Tip — under  the  effects  of  which  he  became 
quite  '^bouncible,"  and  ranted  about  the  feat  he  was  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in — and  equipped  ourselves  in  our  worst  clothes, 
and  white  top-coats,  w^e  entered  the  vehicle — ^four  in  number — 
and  drove  off  The  weather  had  been  exceedingly  capricious  all 
the  evening — moonlight,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  fitfully 
alternating.  The  only  thing  we  were  anxious  about  was  the 
darkness,  to  shield  us  from  all  possible  observation.  I  must 
own  that^  in  analysing  the  feelings  that  prompted  me  to  under- 
take and  go  through  with  this  affair,  the  mere  love  of  adventure 
operated  quite  as  powerfully  as  the  wish  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
anatomical  science.     A  midnight  expedition  to  the  tombs  ! — It 

took  our  fancy  amazingly ;  and  then — Sir 's  cunning  hint 

about  the  "  danger  " — and  our  "  spirit !  " 

The  garrulous  Tip  supplied  us  with  amusement  aU  the  way 
down — rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  incessantly ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had 
arrived  at  that  part  of  the  road  where  we  were  to  stop,  and 

caught  sight  of church,  with  its  hoary  steeple — glistening 

in  the  fading  moonlight,  as  though  it  were  standing  sentinel 
over  the  graves  around  it,  one  of  w^hich  we  were  going  so  rudely 
to  violate — ^Tip's  spirits  began  to  falter  a  little.  He  said  little 
— and  that  at  intervals.  To  be  very  candid  with  the  reader, 
none  of  us  felt  over  much  at  our  ease.     Our  expedition  began 
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to  wear  a  somewhat  harebrained  aspect,  and  to  be  enidroned  with 
formidable  contingencies  which  we  had  not  taken  sufficiently 
•into  onr  calculations.  What,  for  instance,  if  the  two  stout 
fellows,  the  brothers,  should  be  out  watching  their  sister's  grave? 
They  were  not  likely  to  stand  on  much  ceremony  with  us.     And 

then  the  manual  difficulties !     E was  the  only  one  of  us 

that  had  ever  assisted  at  the  exhumation  of  a  body — and  the 
rest  of  us  were  likely  to  prove  but  bungling  workmen.  How- 
ever, we  had  gone  too  far  to  think  of  retreating.  We  none  of 
us  spoke  our  suspicions,  but  the  silence  that  reigned  within  the 
coach  was  tolerably  significant  In  contemplation,  however,  of 
some  such  contingency,  we  had  put  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the 
coach  pocket ;  and  before  we  drew  up,  had  all  four  of  us  drunk 
pretty  deeply  of  it  At  length,  the  coach  turned  down  a  by- 
lane  to  the  left,  which  led  directly  to  the  churchyard  wall ;  and 
after  moving  a  few  steps  down  it,  in  order  to  shelter  our  vehicle 
from  the  observation  of  highway  passengers,  the  coach  stopped, 
and  the  driver  opened  the  door. 

"Come,  Tip,"  said  I,  "out  with  you." 

"  Get  out,  did  you  say,  sir  ]  To  be  sure  I  will — Och !  to  be 
sure  I  wilL"  But  there  was  small  show  of  alacrity  in  his  move- 
ments as  he  descended  the  steps ;  for,  while  I  was  speaking,  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  solemn  clangour  of  the  church  dock 
announcing  the  hour  of  midnight  "Die  sounds  seemed  to  warn 
us  against  what  we  were  going  to  da 

"  'Tis  a  cowld  night,  yer  honours,"  said  Tip,  in  an  under  tone, 
as  we  successively  alighted,  and  stood  together,  looking  up  and 
down  the  dark  lane  to  see  if  anything  was  stirring,  but  ourselves. 
"  Tis  a  cowld  night — ^and — and — and  " — he  stammered 

"Why,  you  cowardly  old  scoundrel,"  grumbled  M ^  "are 

you  frightened  already?  What*s  the  matter,  eh?  Hoist  up 
the  bag  on  your  shoulders  directly,  and  lead  the  way  down  the 
lane." 

"  Och,  but  yer  honours — och  !  by  the  mother  that  bore  me, 
but  'tis  a  murtherous  cruel  thing,  I'm  thinking,  to  wake  the 
poor  cratur  from  her  last  sleep."  He  said  this  so  querulously, 
that  I  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions,  after  all,  of  his 
defection  ;  so  I  insisted  on  his  taking  a  little  more  brandy,  by 
way  of  bringing  him  up  to  par.  It  was  of  no  use,  however. 
His  reluctance  increased  every  moment — and  it  even  dispirited 
ns,  I  verily  believe  the  turning  of  a  straw  would  have  decided 
us  all  on  jumping  into  the  coach  again,  and  returning  home 
without  accomplishing  our  errand.  Too  many  of  the  students, 
however,  were  apprised  of  our  expedition^  for  us  to  think  of  ter- 
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minating  it  so  ridiculouslj.  As  it  were  by  mutual  consent,  we 
stood  and  paused  a  few  moments,  about  half  way  down  the  lane. 

M whistled  with  infinite  spirit  and  distinctness ;  E 

remarked  to  me  that  he  '*  always  thought  a  churchyard  at  mid- 
night was  the  gloomiest  object  imaginable  ; "  and  I  talked  about 
business — "soon  be  over" — ^** shallow  grave,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Confound  it — what  if  those  two  brothers  of  hers  should  be 

there  1 "  said  M abruptly,  making  a  dead  stop,  and  folding 

his  arms  on  his  breast 

"  Powerful  fellows,  both  of  them  ! "  muttered  E .     We 

resumed  our  march — ^when  Tip,  our  advanced  guard — a  title  he 
earned  by  anticipating  our  steps  about  three  inches — suddenly 
stood  still,  let  down  the  bag  from  his  shoulders,  elevated  both 
hands  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Whisht ! — ^whisht  1 
— By  my  soul,  what  was  that  ? "  We  all  paused  in  silence,  look- 
ing palely  at  one  another — but  could  hear  nothing  except  the 
drowsy  flutter  of  a  bat  wheeling  away  from  us  a  little  overhead. 

"  Fait — an'  wasn't  it  somebody  spaMng  on  the  far  side  o'  the 
hedge,  I  heard  ? "  whispered  Tip. 

"  Poh — stuff",  you  idiot ! "  I  exclaimed,  losing  my  temper. 

"  Come,  M and  E ,  it's  high  time  we  had  done  with  all 

this  cowardly  nonsense;  and  if  we  mean  really  to  do  anything, 
we  must  make  haste.  'Tis  past  twelve — day  breaks  about  four 
— and  it  is  coming  on  wet,  you  see."  Several  large  drops  of 
rain,  pattering  heavily  among  the  leaves  and  branches,  corrobo- 
rated my  woids,  by  announcing  a  coming  shower,  and  the  air 
was  sultry  enough  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  thimder- 
storm.  We  therefore  buttoned  up  our  greatcoats  to  the  chin, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  churchyard  wall,  which  ran  across  the 
bottom  of  the  lane.  This  wall  we  had  to  climb  over  to  get  into 
the  churchyard,  and  it  was  not  a  very  high  one.  Here  Tip  an- 
noyed us  again.  I  told  him  to  lay  down  his  bag,  mount  the 
wsdl,  and  look  over  into  the  yard,  to  see  whether  all  was  clear 
before  us,  and,  as  far  as  the  light  would  enable  him,  to  look 
about  for  a  new-made  grave.  Very  reluctantly  he  complied,  and 
contrived  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  walL  He  had  hardly 
time,  however,  to  peer  over  into  the  churchyard,  when  a  flutter^ 
ing  streak  of  lightning  flashed  over  us,  followed,  in  a  second 
or  two,  by  a  loud  burst  of  thunder  !  Tip  fell  in  an  instant  to 
the  ground,  like  a  cockchafer  shaken  from  an  elm-tree,  and  lay 
crossing  himself,  and  muttering  Paternosters.  We  could  scarcely 
help  laughing  at  the  manner  in  which  he  tumbled  down,  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  flash  of  lightning.  <'  Now,  look  ye,  gintle- 
men,"  said  hey  still  squatting  on  the  ground,  "  do  you  mane 
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to  gire  tiw  poor  cntnr  Ouistiaii  bana],  -mhea  jeVt  done  wid 
liert  An'wiOyoiiptitherbaMkagaiiiasjefoaBdlMrt  'Cue, 
if  joa  woD*t,  blood  and  oods "* 

**  Hark  ye  now,  Hp,"^  said  I  sternlj, taking  out  ooeol  abraoe 
of  empttf  pistols  I  had  pat  into  my  greatcoat  pocket,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  his  head,  ^  we  have  hired  yon  oq  this  buaness,  for 
the  want  of  a  better,  yon  wretched  fellow !  and  if  yon  give  ns 

any  mc«e  of  your  nonsense,  by IH  send  a  bidkt  throng 

your  brain !     Do  you  hear  me,  Tip  f " 

^  Och,  aisy,  aisy  wid  ye  !  don't  mmtho-  me !  Bad-hidc  to 
me  that  I  ever  cam  wid  ye  !  Och,  and  if  iver  I  five  to  die, 
won't  I  see  and  bury  my  onld  body  out  o'  the  rache  of  all  the 
docthera  in  the  world  f  If  I  don\  divel  bum  me  ! "  We  all 
laughed  aload  at  lip's  truly  Hibernian  expostulation. 

'*  Come,  sir,  moont !  over  with  yon ! "  said  we,  helping  to 
posh  him  upwards^  **  Now,  drop  this  bag  on  the  other  side," 
we  continued,  giving  him  the  sack  that  contained  our  inqde- 
ments.  We  all  three  of  us  then  followed,  and  alighted  safely 
in  the  churchyard.  It  poured  with  rain ;  and,  to  oihance  the 
dreariness  and  horrors  of  the  time  and  place,  flashes  of  li^tning 
followed  in  quick  succession,  shedding  a  transient  awful  glare 
over  the  scene,  revealing  the  white  tombstones,  the  ivy-giown 
Tenerable  church,  and  our  own  figures,  a  shivering  group,  come 
on  an  unhallowed  errand  !  I  perfectly  well  reo^ect  the  livdy 
feelings  of  apprehension — '^the  compunctious  visitings  of  re- 
morse " — whidi  the  circumstances  called  forth  in  my  own  breast^ 
and  which,  I  had  no  doubt,  were  shared  by  my  companions. 

As  no  time,  however,  was  to  be  lost,  I  left  the  group,  for  an 
instant,  imder  the  wall,  to  search  out  the  grave.  The  accurate 
instructions  I  had  received  enabled  me  to  pitdi  on  the  spot  with 
little  difficulty ;  and  I  returned  to  my  companions,  who  imme- 
diately followed  me  to  the  scene  of  operations.  We  had  no  um- 
brellas, and  our  greatcoats  were  saturated  with  wet ;  but  the 
brandy  we  had  recently  taken  did  us  good  service,  by  exhilarat- 
ing our  spirits,  and  especially  those  of  Tipu  He  untied  the  sack 
in  a  twijoJding,  and  shook  out  the  hoes  and  spades,  dx. ;  and, 
taking  one  of  the  latter  himself,  he  commenced  digging  with 
such  energy,  that  we  had  hardly  prepared  ourselves  for  work, 
before  he  had  cleared  away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mound. 
The  rain  soon  abated,  and  the  lightning  ceased  for  a  considerable 
interval,  though  thunder  was  heard  occasionally  grumbling  sul- 
lenly in  the  distance,  as  if  expressing  anger  at  our  unholy  doings 
— at  least  I  felt  it  so.  The  pitchy  darkness  continued,  so  that 
we  could  scarcely  see  one  another's  figures.    We  worked  on  in 
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silencey  as  fast  as  our  spades  could  be  got  into  the  ground; 
taking  it  in  turns,  two  by  two,  as  the  grave  would  not  admit  of 
more.  On — on — on  we  worked,  till  we  had  hollowed  out  about 
three  feet  of  eartL  Tip  then  hastily  joined  together  a  long  iron 
screw  or  borer,  which  he  thrust  into  t^e  ground^  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  depth  at  which  the  coffin  yet  lay  from  us. 
To  our  vexation,  we  found  a  distance  of  three  feet  remained 
to  be  got  through.  "  Sure,  and  by  the  soul  of  St  Patrick,  but 
we'll  not  be  done  by  the  morning ! "  said  Tip,  as  he  threw  down 
the  instrument  and  resumed  his  spade.  We  were  all  discouraged 
Oh,  how  earnestly  I  wished  myself  at  home,  in  my  snug  little 
bed  in  the  Borough  !  How  I  cursed  the  QuizotiBm  that  had  led 
me  into  such  an  undertaking !  I  had  no  time,  however,  for  re- 
flection, as  it  was  my  turn  to  relieve  one  of  the  diggers  ;  so  into 
the  grave  I  jumped,  and  worked  away  as  lustily  as  before. 
While  I  was  thus  engaged,  a  sudden  noise,  close  to  our  ears,  so 
startled  me,  that  I  protest  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  grave  I  was  robbing.  I  and  my  fellow-digger 
let  fall  our  spades,  and  all  four  stood  still  for  a  second  or  two  in 
an  ecstasy  of  fearful  apprehension.  We  could  not  see  more  than 
a  few  inches  around  us,  but  heard  the  grass  trodden  by  approach- 
ing feet !  They  proved  to  be  those  of  an  ass,  that  was  turned 
at  night  into  the  churchyard,  and  had  gone  on  eating  his  way 
towards  us ;  and,  while  we  were  standing  in  mute  expectation  of 
what  was  to  come  next,  opened  on  us  with  an  astounding  hee- 
haw !  hee-haw !  hee-haw !  Even  after  we  had  discovered  the 
ludicrous  nature  of  the  interruption,  we  were  too  agitated  to 
laugh.  The  brute  was  actually  close  upon  us,  and  had  given 
tongue  from  under  poor  Tip's  elbow,  having  approached  him, 
from  behind,  as  he  stood  leaning  on  his  spade.  Tip  started 
suddenly  backward  against  the  animal's  head,  and  fell  down. 
Away  sprang  the  jackass,  as  much  confounded  as  Tip,  kicking 
and  scampering  like  a  mad  creature  among  the  tombstones,  and 
hee-hawing  incessantly,  as  if  a  hundred  devils  had  got  into  it 
for  the  purpose  of  discomfiting  us.  I  felt  so  much  fury  and  fear 
lest  the  noise  should  lead  to  our  discovery,  I  could  have  killed 
the  brute  if  it  had  been  within  my  reach,  while  Tip  stammered, 
in  an  affrightened  whisper — "  Och,  the  baste  !  Och,  the  baste ! 
The  big  black  divel  of  a  baste  !  The  murtherous,  thunder- 
ing   "  and  a  great  many  epithets  of  the  same  sort.  We  gra- 
dually recovered  from  the  agitation  which  this  provoking  interrup- 
tion had  occasioned ;  and  Tip,  under  the  promise  of  two  bottles 
of  whisky  as  soon  as  we  arrived  safe  at  home  with  our  prize, 
renewed  his  exertions,  and  dug  with  such  energy  that  we  soon 
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cleared  Kwaj  ihe  remainder  of  the  siqienzienmbciil  eutk,  and 
stood  upon  the  bare  lid  of  the  coffin.  The  gnpplnsy  with  ropes 
attached  to  them,  were  then  fixed  in  the  sides  and  extremities, 
and  we  were  in  the  act  of  raising  the  coffin,  when  the  sound  of 
a  human  voice,  accompanied  with  footsteps^  feO  on  our  startled 
ears.  We  heard  both  distinctly,  and  crooched  down  dose  over 
the  brink  of  the  grare,  awaiting  in  breathless  saaqpense  a  corro- 
boration  of  our  fears.  After  a  ponse  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
however,  finding  that  the  sounds  were  not  renewed,  we  began  to 
breathe  freer,  persuaded  that  our  ears  must  have  deceived  us. 
Once  more  we  resumed  our  work,  succeeded  in  hoisting  up 
the  coffin — not  without  a  slip,  however,  whidi  nearly  precipitated 
it  down  again  to  the  bottom,  with  all  four  of  us  upon  it — and 
depositing  it  on  the  grave-side.  Before  proceeding  to  use  our 
screws,  or  wrenchers,  we  once  more  looked  and  listened,  and 
Ustened  and  looked ;  bat  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  anything, 
we  set  to  work,  prized  off  the  lid  in  a  twinkling,  and  a  transient 
glimpse  of  moonlight  disclosed  to  us  the  shrouded  inmate — all 
white  and  damp.     I  removed  the  face-cloth,  and  unpinned  the 

cap,  while  M loosed  the  sleeves  from  the  wrists.     Thus 

were  we  engaged,  when  £ ,  who  had  hold  of  the  feet,  ready 

to  lift  them  out,  suddenly  let  them  go — gasped — '^  Oh,  my  God ! 
there  they  are  !  "  and  placed  his  hand  on  my  arm.  He  shook 
like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  looked  towards  the  quarter  whither  his 
eyes  were  directed,  and,  sure  enough,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man — 
if  not  two — moving  stealthily  toward  us.  "Well,  we're  dis- 
covered, that's  clear,"  I  whispered  as  calmly  as  I  could.     "We 

shall  be  murdered  !  "  groaned  E .     "  Lend  me  one  of  the 

pistols  you  have  with  you,"  said  M ,  resolutely ;  "  by  — — , 

ril  have  a  shot  for  my  life,  however  !  "  As  for  poor  Tip — who 
had  heard  every  syllable  of  this  startling  colloquy,  and  himself 
seen  the  approaching  figures — he  looked  at  me  in  silence,  the 
image  of  blank  horror !  I  could  have  laughed  even  then,  to  see 
his  staring  black  eyes — his  little  cocked  ruby-tinted  nose — ^his 
chattering  teeth.     "  Hush — hush  !  "  said  I,  cocking  my  pistol, 

while  M did  the  same ;  for  none  but  myself  knew  that  they 

were  unloaded.  To  add  to  our  consternation,  the  malignant 
moon  withdrew  the  small  scantling  of  light  she  had  been  doling 
out  to  us,  and  sank  beneath  a  vast  cloud,  "  black  as  Erebus," 
but  not  before  we  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  more  figures 
moving  towards  us  in  an  opposite  direction.  "  Surrounded  !  '* 
two  of  us  muttered  in  the  same  breath.  We  all  rose  to  our  feet, 
and  stood  together,  not  knowing  what  to  do — unable  in  the 
darkness  to  see  one  another  distinctly.     Presently  we  heard  a 
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voice  say,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  Where  are  they?  where  ?  Sure 
I  saw  them  !     Oh,  there  they  are  !     Halloa — halloa  !  ** 

That  was  enough — the  signal  of  our  flight.  Without  an  in- 
stant's pause,  or  uttering  another  syllable,  off  we  sprang,  like 
small-shot  from  a  gun's  mouth,  all  of  us  in  different  directions, 
we  knew  not  whither.  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun — mercy  on 
me !  and  pelted  away,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about, 
dodging  among  the  graves — now  coming  full-butt  against  a 
plaguy  tombstone,  then  tumbling  on  the  slippery  grass — while 
some  one  followed  close  at  my  heels  panting  and  puffing,  but 
whether  friend  or  foe,  I  knew  not.  At  length  I  stumbled 
against  a  large  tombstone ;  and,  finding  it  open  at  the  two  ends, 
crept  under  it,  resolved  there  to  abide  the  issue.  At  the  moment 
of  my  ensconcing  myself,  the  sound  of  the  person's  footsteps  who 
had  followed  me  suddenly  ceased.  I  heard  a  splashing  sound, 
then  a  kicking  and  scrambling,  a  faint  stifled  cry  of  "  Ugh — oh 
ugh  ! "  and  all  was  still.  Doubtless  it  must  be  one  of  my  com- 
panions, who  had  been  wounded.  What  could  I  do,  however? 
I  did  not  know  in  what  direction  he  lay — the  night  was  pitch- 
dark — and  if  I  crept  from  my  hiding-place,  for  all  I  knew,  I 
might  be  shot  myself.  I  shall  never  forget  that  hour — no, 
never !  There  was  I,  squatting  like  a  toad  on  the  wet  grass  and 
weeds,  not  daring  to  do  more  than  breathe  !  Here  was  a  pre- 
dicament !  I  could  not  conjectiure  how  the  affair  would  termi- 
nate. Was  I  to  lie  where  I  was  till  daylight,  that  then  I  might 
step  into  the  arms  of  my  captors  ?  What  was  become  of  my 
companions  ? — While  turning  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and 
wondering  that  all  was  so  quiet,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the 
splashing  of  water,  apparently  at  but  a  yard  or  two's  distance, 
mingled  with  the  sounds  of  a  half -smothered  human  voice — 
"  Ugh  !  ugh  !  Och,  murther  !  murther  !  murther  1" — another 
splash — "and  isn't  it  dead,  and  drowned,  and  kilt  I  am " 

Whew !  Tip  in  trouble,  thought  I,  not  daring  to  speak.  Yes 
— it  was  poor  Tip,  I  afterwards  found,  who  had  followed  at  my 
heels,  scampering  after  me  as  fast  as  fright  could  drive  him,  till 
his  career  was  unexpectedly  ended  by  his  tumbling — souse — 
head  over  heels,  into  a  newly-opened  grave  in  his  path,  with 
more  than  a  foot  of  water  in  it.  There  the  poor  fellow  remained, 
after  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of  his  fall,  not  daring  to 
utter  a  word  for  some  time,  lest  he  should  be  discovered — strad- 
dling over  the  water  with  his  toes  and  elbows  stuck  into  the  loose 
soil  on  each  side,  to  support  him.  This  was  his  interesting 
position,  as  he  subsequently  informed  me,  at  the  time  of  utter- 
ing the  sounds  which  first  attracted  my  attention.     Though  not 
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aware  of  his  dtaation  at  the  time,  I  was  almost  choked  with 
laughter  as  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy,  somewhat  in  this 
strain: — 

"  Och,  Tip,  ye  ould  divel !  Don't  it  sanre  ye  right,  ye  fool  1 
Ye  yillanous  ould  coffin-robber !  Won't  ye  bum  for  this  here- 
after, ye  sinner  1  Ulaloo  !  When  ye  are  dead  yourself,  may  ye 
be  trated  like  that  poor  cratur — and  yourself  alive  to  see  it ! 
Och,  hubbaboo !  hubbaboo  !  Isn't  it  sure  that  I'll  be  drowned, 
an'  then  it's  kilt  I'll  be  ! " — A  loud  splash,  and  a  pause  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  he  were  re-adjusting  lus  footing — "  Och!  an'  I'm 
catching  my  dith  of  cowld  !  Fait  an'  it's  a  d^vel  a  drop  o'  the 
two  bottles  o'  whisky  I'll  ever  see — Och,  och,  och  ! " — another 
splash — '^  och,  an'  isn't  this  uncomfortable  !  Murther  and  oons  ! 
— ^if  ever  I  come  out  of  this — sha'n't  I  be  dead  before  I  do  1" 

"  Tip — Tip — Tip  !"  I  whispered  in  a  low  tone.  There  was 
a  dead  silence.  ^  Tip,  Tip,  where  are  you  ?  What's  the  matter, 
eh  1 " — No  answer;  but  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone  to  himself — 
"  Wfiere  am  //by  my  soul !  Isn't  it  dead,  and  kilt,  and 
drowned,  and  murthered  I  am — ^that's  all !" 

"Tip— Tip— Tip  !"  I  repeated,  a  little  louder. 

"  Tip,  indeed !  Fait,  ye  may  call,  bad-luck  to  ye — ^whoever  ye 
are — ^but  it's  divel  a  word  I'll  be  after  spaking  to  ye." 

"  Tip,  you  simpleton  !     It's  I— Mr ." 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  soimd  of  jumping  and  splashing,  as 
if  surprise  had  made  him  slip  from  his  standing  again,  and  he 

called  out,  "  Whoo  !  whoo  !  an'  is't  you,  sweet  Mr !   What 

is  the  matter  wid  yel  Are  ye  Idltl  Where  are  they  all? 
Have  they  taken  ye  away,  every  mother's  son  of  you  ?"  he  asked 
eagerly,  in  a  breatL 

**  Why,  what  are  you  doing,  Tip  1     Where  are  you  /" 

"  Fait,  an'  it's  being  wcuthed  I  am,  in  the  feet,  and  in  the 
queerest  tub  your  honour  ever  saw  !"  A  noise  of  scuffling,  not 
many  yards  off,  silenced  us  both  in  an  instant.  Presently  I  dis- 
tinguished the  voice  of  E ,  calling  out—"  Help,  M ! " 

(my  name) — ^** Where  are  you?"  "fiie  noise  increased,  and 
seemed  nearer  than  before.  I  crept  from  my  lurking  place,  and 
aided  at  Tip's  resurrection,  when  both  of  us  hurried  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  came.  By  the  faint  moonlight,  I  could 
just  see  the  outlines  of  two  figures  violently  struggling  and 
grappling  together.  Before  I  could  come  up  to  them,  both  fell 
down,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  rolling  over  each  other,  grasp- 
ing one  another's  collars,  gasping  and  panting  as  if  in  mortal 
struggle.  The  moon  suddenly  emerged,  and  who  do  you  think, 
leader,  was  E 's  antagonist  ?    Why,  the  person  whose  ap- 
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pearance  liad  so  discomfited  and  affrighted  us  all — otJB  coachman. 
That  worthy  individual,  alarmed  at  our  protracted  stay,  had,  con- 
trary to  our  injunctions,  left  his  coach,  to  come  and  search  after 
us.  He  it  was  whom  we  had  seen  stealing  towards  us ;  his  steps 
— ^his  voice  had  alarmed  us ;  for  he  could  not  see  us  distinctiy 
enough  to  discover  whether  we  were  his  fare  or  not.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  whispering  my  name,  it  seems — ^when  we  must  all 
have  understood  one  another — ^when  lo  !  we  all  started  off  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  ;  and  he  himself,  not  knowing 
that  he  was  the  reason  of  it,  had  taken  to  his  heels,  and  fled  for 
his  life  !  He  supposed  we  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  ambuscade. 
He  happened  to  hide  himself  behind  the  tombstone  next  but  one 

to  that  which  sheltered   E .      Finding  all  quiet,  he  and 

E ,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  were  groping  from  their  hiding- 
places,  when  they  unexpectedly  fell  foul  of  one  another — each 
too  affrighted  to  speak — and  hence  the  scuffle. 

After  this  satisfactory  denouement,  we  all  repaired  to  the 
grave's  mouth,  and  found  the  corpse  and  coffin  precisely  as  we 
had  left  them.  We  were  not  many  moments  in  taking  out  the 
body,  stripping  it,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  sack  we  had  brought. 
We  then  tied  the  top  of  the  sack,  carefully  deposited  the  shroud, 
Ac,  in  the  coffin,  re-screwed  down  the  lid — fearful,  impious 
mockeiy ! — and  consigned  it  once  more  to  its  resting  place,  Tip 
scattering  a  handful  of  earth  on  the  lid,  and  exclaiming  reverently 
— "  An'  may  the  Lord  forgive  us  for  what  we  have  done  to  ye ! " 
The  coachman  and  I  then  took  the  body  between  us  to  the  coach, 
leaving  M ,  and  E ,  and  Tip  to  fill  up  the  grave. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet  ended,  however.  Truly  it  seemed 
as  though  Providence  were  throwing  every  obstacle  in  our  way. 
Nothing  went  right  On  reaching  the  spot  where  we  had  left 
the  coach,  behold  it  lay  several  yards  farther  in  the  lane,  tilted 
into  the  ditch — for  the  horses,  being  hungry,  and  left  to  them- 
selves, in  their  anxiety  to  graze  on  the  verdant  bank  of  the  hedge, 
had  contrived  to  overturn  the  vehicle  in  the  ditch — and  one 
of  the  horses  was  kicking  vigorously  when  we  came  up — ^the 
whole  body  off  the  ground — and  resting  on  that  of  his  com- 
panion. We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  righting  the  coach, 
as  the  horses  were  inclined  to  be  obstreperous.  We  succeeded, 
however — deposited  our  unholy  spoil  within,  turned  the  horses' 
heads  towards  the  high-road,  and  then,  after  enjoining  Jehu  to 
keep  his  place  on  the  box,  I  went  to  see  how  my  companions 
were  getting  on.  They  had  nearly  completed  their  task,  and 
told  me  that  "  shovelling  in  was  surprisingly  easier  than  shovel- 
ling out !  "    We  took  great  pains  to  leave  everything  as  neat,  and 
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as  nearly  resembling  what  we  found  it  as  possible,  in  order 
that  our  visit  might  not  be  suspected.  We  Uien  carried  away 
each  our  own  tools,  and  hurried  as  fast  as  possible  to  our  coach, 
for  the  dim  twilight  had  already  stolen  a  march  upon  us,  devoutly 
thankful  that,  after  so  many  interruptions,  we  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  our  object. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  we  reached  town,  and  a  wretched 
coach  company  we  looked,  all  wearied  and  dirty — Tip  especially, 
who  nevertheless  snored  in  the  comer  as  comfortably  as  if  he 
had  been  warm  in  his  bed.  I  heartily  resolved  with  him,  on 
leaving  the  coach,  that  it  should  be  "  the  devil's  own  dear  self 
only  that  should  timpt  me  out  agin  hody-anateJung  /"  * 

•  On  examining  the  body,  we  found  that  Sir *8  snspidons  were  f&lly  verified.    It 

wu  dfseane  of  the  heart,  but  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  made  intelligible  to 
general  reader*.    I  never  heard  that  the  girl's  fHenda  diacovered  our  doings ;  and,  for 

all  tliey  know,  she  is  now  mouldering  away  in churchyard ;  whereas,  in  point  of 

DMt,  her  bleached  skeleton  adorns 's  surgery ;  and  a  preparation  of  her  heart  en- 
riches   's  museum ! 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

THE    SPECTSE-SMITTEK. 

Few  topics  of  medical  literature  have  occasioned  more  wide 
and  contradictory  speculation  than  that  of  insanity,  with  re- 
fererence,  as  well  to  its  predisposing  and  immediate  causes,  as 
its  best  method  of  treatment.  Since  experience  is  the  only  sub- 
s^tum  of  real  knowledge,  the  easiest  and  surest  way  of  arriving 
at  those  general  principles  which  may  regulate  both  our  patholo- 
gical and  therapeutioil  researches,  especially  concerning  the 
subtle,  almost  inscrutable  disorder,  mania^  is  when  one  does 
meet  with  some  striking,  well  marked  case,  to  watch  it  closely 
throughout,  and  be  particularly  anxious  to  seize  on  all  those 
smaller  features — ^those  more  transient  indications,  which  are 
truer  characteristics  of  the  complaint  than  perhaps  any  other. 
With  this  object  did  I  pay  close  attention  to  the  very  singular 
and  affecting  case  detailed  in  the  following  narrative.  I  have 
not  given  the  whole  of  my  observations,  far  from  it ;  those  only 
are  recorded  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  claims  to  the 
consideration  of  both  medical  and  general  readers.  The  ap- 
parent eccentricity  of  the  title  will  be  found  accounted  for  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 
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'Mr  M ,  as  one  of  a  very  large  party,  had  been  enjoying 

the  splendid  hospitality  of  Lady ,  and  did  not  leave  till  a 

late,  or  rather  early  hour,  in  the  morning.  Pretty  women,  music, 
and  champagne,  had  almost  turned  his  head ;  and  it  was  rather 
fortunate  for  him  that  a  hackney-coach  stand  was  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house  he  was  leaving.  Muffling  his  cloak  closely 
around  him,  he  contrived  to  move  towards  it  in  a  tolerably  direct 
line,  and  a  few  moments'  time  beheld  him  driving,  at  the  usual 
snail's  pace  of  those  rickety  vehicles,  to  Lincoln's  Inn ;  for  Mr 

M was  a  law  student.     In  spite  of  the  transient  exhilaration 

produced  by  the  scenes  he  had  just  quitted,  and  the  excitement 
consequent  on  the  prominent  share  he  took  in  an  animated, 
though  accidental  discussion,  in  the  presence  of  about  thirty  of 
the  most  elegant  women  that  could  well  be  brought  together,  he 
found  himself  becoming  the  subject  of  a  most  unaccountable  de- 
pression of  spirits.     Even  while  at  Lady 's,  he  had  latterly 

perceived  himself  talking  often  for  mere  talking's  sake,  the  chain 
of  his  thoughts  perpetually  broken,  and  an  impatience  and  irrita- 
bility of  manner  towards  those  whom  he  addressed,  which  he 
readily   resolved,    however,  into    the   reaction   following   high 

excitment.     M ,  I  ought  before,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned, 

was  a  man  of  great  talent,  chiefly,  however,  imaginative ;  and 
had  that  evening  been  particularly  brilliant  on  his  favourite 
topic,  diablerie  and  mysticism ;  towards  which  he  generally  con- 
trived to  incline  every  conversation  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
He  had  been  dilating,  in  particular,  on  the  power  possessed  by 
Mr  Maturin  of  exciting  the  most  fearful  and  horriiic  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  instancing  a  particular  passage  of  one 
of  his  romances,  the  title  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  where  the 
fiend  suddenly  presents  himself  to  his  appalled  victim,  amidst 
the  silence  and  gloom  of  his  prison-cell.  Long  before  he  had 
reached  home,  the  fumes  of  wine  had  evaporated,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  excitement  subsided ;  and,  with  reference  to  intoxica- 
tion, he  was  as  sober  and  calm  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  Why 
he  knew  not,  but  his  heart  seemed  to  grow  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  his  thoughts  gloomier,  every  step  by  which  he  neared  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  It  struck  three  o'clock  as  he  entered  the  sombroua 
portals  of  the  ancient  inn  of  court  The  perfect  silence — the 
moonlight  shining  sadly  on  the  dusky  buildings — the  cold 
quivering  stars,  all  these  together,  combined  to  enhance  his 
nervousness.  He  described  it  to  me  as  though  things  seemed 
to  wear  a  strange,  spectral,  supernatural  aspect.  Not  a  watch- 
man of  the  inn  was  heard  crying  the  hour,  not  a  porter  moving, 
no  living  being  but  himself  visible  in  the  large  square  he  was 
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enMiiii^  Ab  be  neaied  his  staucase,  be  peroeiTed  bis  beart 
ftitteriiBg ;  in  abort,  be  felt  under  some  strange  nnacconntable  in- 
ilnencey  wbich,  bad  be  reflected  a  little,  he  would  have  diaooYered 
to  arise  merely  from  an  excitable  nervous  temperament,  operating 
on  an  imagination  pecnliarij  attuned  to  sympathies  with  terror. 
His  chambers  lay  on  the  third  floor  of  the  staircase;  and  on 
leaching  it,  be  found  his  door-lamp  glimmering  with  its  last  ex- 
piring ray.  He  opened  his  door,  and  after  groping  some  time 
in  the  dark  of  his  sitting-room,  found  his  chamber  candlestick. 
In  attempting  to  light  his  candle,  he  put  out  the  lamp.  He 
went  down-stairs,  but  found  that  the  lamp  of  every  landmg  had 
shared  the  fate  of  his  own ;  so  he  returned  rather  irritated,  think- 
ing to  amerce  the  porter  of  his  customaiy  Christmas-box,  for  his 
niggard  supply  of  oil  After  some  time  spent  in  the  search,  be 
discoTered  his  tinder-box,  and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light  This 
was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  And  where  is  the  bachelor  to 
whom  it  is  ?    The  potent  spark,  however,  dropped  at  last  into 

the  very  centre  of  the  soft  tinder.     M blew — it  caught — 

spread ;  the  match  quickly  kindled,  and  he  lighted  his  candle. 
He  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  was  making  for  bed,  when  his  eyes 
.caught  a  glimpse  of  an  object  which  brought  him  senseless  to 
the  floor.  The  furniture  of  his  room  was  disposed  as  when  be 
bad  left  it;  for  his  laundress  had  neglected  to  come  and  put 
things  in  order :  the  table  with  a  few  books  on  it  was  drawn 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  by  its  side  stood  the  ample-cushioned 
easy-chair.  The  first  object  visible,  with  sudden  distinctness, 
was  a  figure  sitting  in  the  arm-chair.  It  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man dr^sed  in  dark-coloured  clothes,  his  hands,  white  as  ala- 
baster, closed  together  over  his  lap,  and  the  face  looking  away ; 
but  it  turned  slowly  towards  M ,  revealing  to  him  a  counte- 
nance of  a  ghastly  hue — ^the  features  glowing  like  steel  heated 
to  a  white  heat,  and  the  two  eyes  turned  full  towards  him,  and 
blazing — absolutely  blazing,  he  described  it — with  a  most 

borriblo  lustre.       The  appalling  spectre,  while  M 's  eyes 

were  riveted  upon  it,  though  glazing  fast  with  fright,  slowly  rose 
from  its  scat,  stretched  out  both  its  arms,  and  seemed  approach- 
ing him,  when  be  fell  down  senseless  on  the  floor,  as  if  smitten 
with  apoplexy.  He  recollected  nothing  more,  till  he  found  him- 
self about  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  in  bed,  his  laundress, 
myself  and  apothecary,  and  several  others,  standing  round  him. 
His  situation  was  not  discovered  till  more  than  an  hour  after  he 
had  fallen,  as  nearly  as  could  be  subsequently  ascertained,  nor 
would  it  then  but  for  a  truly  fortunate  accident  He  had 
n^lected  to  dose  either  of  bis  outer-doors  (I  believe  it  is  usual 
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for  chambers  in  the  inns  of  court  to  have  double  outer-doors), 
and  an  old  woman,  who  happened  to  be  leaving  the  adjoining 

set  about  five  o'clock,  on  seeing  Mr  M 's  doors  both  open  at 

such  an  untimely  hour,  was  induced,  by  feelings  of  curiosity  and 
alarm,  to  return  to  the  rooms  she  had  left  for  a  light,  with  which 
she  entered  his  chambers,  after  having  repeatedly  called  his 
name  without  receiving  any  answer.  What  will  it  be  supposed 
had  been  her  occupation  at  such  an  early  hour  in  the  adjoining 
chambers? — Laying  out  the  corpse  of  their  occupant,  a  Mr 

T ,  who  had  expired  about  eight  o'clock  the  preceding 

evening ! 

Mr  M had  known  him,  though  not  very  intimately  :  and 

there  were  some  painful  circumstances  attending  his  death, 
which,  even  though  on  no  other  grounds  than  mere  sympathy, 

M had  laid  much  to  heart.     In  addition  to  this,  he  had 

been  observed  by  his  friends  as  being  latterly  the  subject  of 
very  high  excitement,  owing  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  an 
affair  of  great  interest  and  importance.*  We  all  accounted  for 
his  present  situation  by  referring  it  to  some  apoplectic  seizure ; 
for  we  were,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the  real  occasion,  fright, 
which  I  did  not  learn  till  long  afterwards.     The  laundress  told 

me  that  she  found  Mr  M ,  to  her  great  terror,  stretched 

motionless  along  the  floor,  in  his  cloak  and  full  dress,  and  with 
a  candlestick  lying  beside  him.  She,  at  first,  supposed  him 
intoxicated  ;  but,  on  finding  all  her  efforts  to  rouse  him  unsuc- 
cessful, and  seeing  his  fixed  features  and  rigid  frame,  she 
hastily  summoned  to  her  assistance  a  fellow-laundress,  whom 
she  had  left  in  charge  of  the  corpse  next  door,  undressed  him 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  A  neighbouring  medical  man  was 
then  called  in,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a  case  of  epilepsy ;  and 
he  was  sufficiently  warranted  by  the  appearance  of  a  little  froth 
about  the  lips,  prolonged  stupor,  resembling  sleep,  and  frequent 
convulsions  of  the  most  violent  kind.  The  remedies  resorted 
to  produced  no  alleviation  of  the  sjonptoms  ;  and  matters  con- 
tinued to  wear  such  a  threatening  and  alarming  aspect,  that  I 
was  simimoned  in  by  his  brother,  and  was  at  his  bedside  by  two 
o'clock.  His  countenance  was  dark,  and  highly  intellectual : 
its  lineaments  were,  naturally,  full  of  power  and  energy ;  but 
noWy  overclouded  with  an  expression  of  trouble  and  horror.  He 
was  seized  with  a  dreadful  fit  soon  after  I  had  entered  the 
room.  Oh  !  it  is  a  piteous  and  shocking  spectacle  to  see  the 
human  frame  subjected  to  such  demoniacal  twitchings  and  con- 
tortions, which  are  so  sudden,  so  irresistible,  as  to  suggest  the 

*  An  extensive  literary  nndwtaking. 
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idea  of  some  vague,  terrible,  exciting  cause,  which  cannot  be 
discovered :  as  Uiongh  the  sufferer  lay  passive  in  the  grasp  of 
some  messenger  of  darkness  *^9ent  to  buffet  him.*** 

M was  a  very  powerful  man;  and,  during  the  fits,  it 

was  next  to  impossible  for  all  present,  united,  to  control  his 
movements.  The  foam  at  his  mouth  suggested  to  his  terrified 
brother  the  harrowing  suspicion  that  the  case  was  one  of  hydro- 
phobia. None  of  my  remonstrances  or  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary sufiiced  to  quiet  him,  and  his  distress  added  to  the 
confusion  of  the  scene.  After  prescribing  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  left,  considering  the  case  to  be  one  of  simple  epilepsy. 
During  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night  the  fits  abated  both  in 
violence  and  frequency ;  but  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
exhaustion,  from  which,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
recovering  during  the  space  of  the  four  succeeding  days  ;  when 
I  was  suddenly  summoned  to  his  bedside,  which  I  had  left  only 
two  hours  before,  with  the  intelligence  that  he  had  disclosed 
symptoms  of  more  alarming  illness  than  ever.  I  hurried  to  his 
chambers,  and  found  that  the  danger  had  not  been  magnified. 
One  of  his  friends  met  me  on  the  staircase  and  told  me  that^ 

about  half  an  hour  before,  while  he  and  Mr  C M ,  the 

patient's  brother,  were  sitting  beside  him,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  the  latter,  and  inquired  in  a  tone  full  of  apprehension  and 
terror,  ^'Is  Mr  T dead?" 

**  Oh,  dear  !  yes  ;  he  died  several  days  ago,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  it  was  he,"  he  gasped,  "  it  was  he  whom  I  saw,  and 
he  is  surely  damned  I  Yes,  merciful  Maker  !  he  is,  he  is  ! "  he 
continued,  elevating  his  voice  to  a  perfect  roar ;  "  and  the 
flames  have  reduced  his  face  to  ashes  !    Horror !  horror !  horror ! " 

*  The  popalar  etymology  of  the  word  epilfpty,  sanctioned  hv  serenl  reputable  class^ 
books  of  the  proression,  which  are  now  lying  before  me — t'.r.  crlAEIif^is— is  erroneous, 
and  more — nonsensical  For  the  information  of  general  readers,  I  may  state  that  its 
trae  derivation  is  fh)m  Aaft/9<iyw,  through  its  Ionic  obsolete  form,  Mifict,  Whence 
^iKH^is — a  seizing,  a  holding  fast  Therefore  we  speak  of  an  attack  of  epilepsy. 
This  etymology  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  disease  in  question;  for  the  sudden  pros- 
tration, rigidity,  contortions,  Ac,  of  the  patient,  strongly  suggest  the  idea  that  ho 
hat  been  taken  or  $eixed  (/riXi^^cls)  by.  as  it  were,  some  external  invisible  agent 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  way,  that  iTi\ifwruc6s  is  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  denote  a  person  poim$$ed  &y  a  cfraioii.— E«-(Acn|rit  signifies  simply  *'  failure,  de- 
fldtncy.'*  I  shall  conclude  this  note  with  a  practical  illustration  of  the  necessity 
which  calls  it  forth— the  correction  of  a  prevalent  error.  A  flippant  student,  who,  I 
was  given  to  understand,  plumed  himself  much  among  his  companions  on  his  Greek, 
was  suddenly  asked  by  one  of  his  examiners  for  a  definition  of  epiltpey^  grounded  on 
its  etymology.  I  foiget  the  definition,  which  was  giren  with  infinite  self-sufficiency 
of  tone  and  manner ;  but  the  fine  touch  of  scholarship  with  which  it  was  finished  of^ 
I  weU  recoUect :— ••  From  /w/At^is— (^/-X«i»w — I  faa,  am  wanting);  therefore, 
■Ir,  epilepsy  is  a/aUure  of  animal  funetUnu  !  "*— The  same  sage  definition  is  regularly 
given  by  a  well-known  metropoUtaa  lecturer. 
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He  then  shut  his  eyes  and  relapsed  into  silence  for  about  ten 
minutes,  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Hark  you  there — secure  me  1  tie 
me  !  make  me  fast,  or  I  shall  burst  upon  you  and  destroy  you 
all,  for  I  am  going  mad — I  feel  it ! "  He  ceased,  and  commenced 
breathing  fast  and  heavily,  his  chest  heaving  as  if  under  the 
pressure  of  enormous  weight,  and  his  swelling,  quivering  fea- 
tures evidencing  the  dreadful  uproar  within.  Presently  he  be- 
gan to  grind  his  teeth,  and  his  expanding  eyes  glared  about 
him  in  all  directions,  as  though  following  the  motions  of  some 
frightful  object,  and  he  muttered  fiercely  through  his  closed 
teeth,  "  Oh  !  save  me  from  him — save  me — save  me  !'* 

It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see  him  lying  in  such  a  state, 
grinding  his  teeth  as  if  he  would  crush  them  to  powder — his 
Hvid  lips  crested  with  foam — his  features  swollen,  writhing, 
blackening ;  and  which  gave  his  face  a  peculiarly  horrible  and 
fiendish  expression,  his  eyes  distorted,  or  inverted  upwards,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  glaring  whites  of  them  could  be  seen — his 
whole  frame  rigid — and  his  hands  clenched,  as  though  they 
would  never  open  again  !  It  is  a  dreadful  tax  on  one's  nerves 
to  have  to  encounter  such  objects,  familiar  though  medical  men 
are  with  such  and  similar  spectacles  ;  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, every  one  round  the  bedside  of  the  unfortunate  patient 
stood  trembling  with  pale  and  momentarily  averted  faces.  The 
ghastly,  fixed,  upturning  of  the  eyes  in  epileptic  patients,  fills 
me  with  horror  whenever  I  recall  their  image  to  my  mind  ! 

The  return  of  these  epileptic  fits,  in  such  violence,  and  after 
such  an  interval,  alarmed  me  \^dth  apprehensions,  lest,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  apoplexy  should  supervene,  or  even  ulti- 
mate insanity.     It  was  rather  singular  that  M was  never 

known  to  have  had  an  epileptic  fit  previous  to  the  present 
seizure,  and  he  was  then  in  his  twenty- fifth  year.  I  was  con- 
jecturing what  sudden  fright  or  blow,  or  accident  of  any  kind, 
or  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  from  frequent  inebria- 
tion, could  have  brought  on  the  present  fit,  when  my  patient, 
whose  features  had  gradually  sunk  again  into  their  natural 
disposition,  gave  a  sigh  of  exhaustion — the  perspiration  burst 
forth,  and  he  murmured — some  time  before  we  could  distinctly 
catch  the  words — "Oh!  spectre -smitten!  spectre  -  smitten  !" 
— (which  expression  I  have  adopted  as  the  title  of  this  paper) 
— "  I  shall  never  recover  again  ! "  Though  sufficiently  surprised, 
and  perplexed  about  the  import  of  the  words,  we  took  no  notice 
of  them ;  but  endeavoured  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
fantasy,  if  such  there  were,  which  seemed  to  possess  them,  by 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his  symptoms.     He  disregarded  us, 
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The  next  morning,  about  eleven,  saw  me  again  at  Mr  M 's 

chambers,  where  I  found  three  or  four  members  of  his  family — 
two  of  them  his  married  sisters — seated  round  his  sitting-room 

fire,  in  melancholy  silence.     Mr ,  the  apothecary,  had  just 

left,  but  was  expected  to  return  every  moment  to  meet  me  in 
consultation.  My  patient  lay  alone  in  lus  bedroom  asleep,  and 
apparently  better  than  he  had  been  since  Ms  first  seizure.  He 
had  experienced  only  one  slight  fit  during  the  night ;  and  though 

On  huTying  back,  the  senrant  beheld  Miss stretched  senseless  on  the  floor,  with 

t>oth  hands  pressed  npon  her  eyes.   She  instantly  roused  the  whole  of  the  family ;  but 

their  efforts  were  unavailing.    Miss was  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  medical  assistance 

was  called  in.    I  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  summoned.    For  two  days  she  lay  in  a 

■late  closely  resembling  that  of  Mr  M in  the  text ;  but  in  about  a  week's  time  she 

recovered  consciousness,  and  was  able  to  converse  calmly  and  connectedly.  She  told 
me  that  she  had  been  frightened  into  the  fit :  that  a  few  moments  after  the  maid  had 
left  her,  on  the  night  alluded  to,  she  sat  down  before  her  dressing-glass,  which  had 
two  candles,  in  branches  from  each  side  of  it.  She  was  hardly  seated,  before  a  "  strange 
aensation  seized  her,"  to  use  her  own  words.  She  felt  cold  and  nervous.  The  bed- 
room was  both  spacious  and  gloomy,  and  she  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  left  alone 
in  it.  She  rose  and  went  towards  the  bed  for  her  nightcap ;  and  on  pushing  aside  the 
heavy  damask  curtains,  she  heard  a  rustling  noise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  as 
if  some  one  had  hastily  leaped  off.  She  trembled,  and  her  heart  beat  hard.  She 
resumed  her  seat,  however,  with  returning  self-possession,  on  hearing  the  approach- 
ing footsteps  of  her  maid.  On  suddenly  directing  her  eyes  towards  the  glass,  they 
met  the  dim  outline  of  a  figure  standing  close  behind  her  with  frightful  features,  and 
a  pendant  plume  of  a  faint  fiery  hue  !  The  rest  has  been  told.  Her  mind,  however, 
long  weakened,  and  her  physical  energies  disordered,  had  received  too  severe  a  shock 

to  recover  ttom  it  quickly.    A  day  or  two  after  Miss had  told  me  the  above,  she 

sufliered  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  relapse.  Oh,  that  merciless  and  fiendish 
Epiljbpst  I — how  it  tossed  about  those  tender  limbs  !— how  it  distorted  and  convulsed 
those  fair  and  hand.«ome  features !  To  see  the  mild  eye  of  beauty  subjected  to  the 
horrible  upturned  glare  described  above,  and  the  slender  fingers  black  and  clenched — 
the  froth  bubbling  on  the  lips— the  grinding  of  the  teeth !— would  it  not  shock  and 
wring  the  heart  of  the  beholder?  It  did  mint,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  such  spectacles. 
Insanity  at  length  made  its  appearance,  and  locked  its  hapless  %ictim  in  its  embraces 
for  nearly  a  year.  She  was  removed  to  a  private  asylum,  and  for  six  xeteks  was  chained 
by  a  staple  to  the  wall  of  her  bedroom,  in  addition  to  enduring  a  strait  waistcoat  On 
one  occasion  I  saw  her  in  one  of  her  most  frantic  moods.  She  curted  and  steore  in  the 
most  diabolical  manner,  and  yelled,  and  laughed,  and  chattered  her  teeth,  and  spat ! 
The  beautiful  hair  had  been  shaved  off,  and  was  then  scarce  half  an  inch  long,  so  that 
she  hardly  looked  like  a  female  about  the  head.  The  eyes,  too,  were  surrounded  by 
dark  artoUr,  and  her  mouth  disfigured  by  her  swollen  tongue  and  lips,  which  she  had 
severely  bitten.  She  motioned  me  to  draw  near  her,  when  she  had  become  a  little 
more  tranquil,  and  I  thoughtlessly  acceded.  When  I  was  within  a  foot  of  her,  she 
made  a  sudden  and  de8i>crate  plunge  towards  me,  motioning  with  her  lips  as  thon|^ 
she  would  have  torn  me.  like  a  tigress  its  prey  !  I  thank  God  that  her  hands  were 
handcuffed  behind  her,  or  I  must  have  suff^ered  severely.  She  once  bit  off  the  little 
finger  of  one  of  the  niu^es  who  was  feeding  her ! 

When  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed  from House,  she  was  taken 

to  the  south  of  France  by  my  directions.  She  was  in  a  very  shattered  state  of  health, 
and  survived  her  removal  no  more  than  three  months. 

Who  can  deny  that  this  poor  girl  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilent  effects  of  romance 
reading? 
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he  had  been  a  litUe  deUrioiu  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
he  had  been,  on  the  whole,  so  calm  and  quiet,  that  lus  friends' 
apprehensions  of  insanity  were  b^inning  to  subside ;  so  he  was 
left,  as  I  said,  alone;  for  the  nurse,  just  before  my  arrival,  had 
left  her  seat  by  his  bedside  for  a  few  moments,  thinking  him 
"in  a  comfortable  and  easy  nap,"  and  was  engaged,  in  a  low 

whisper,  conversing  with  the  members  of  M 's  family,  who 

were  in  the  sitting-room.  Hearing  such  a  report  of  my  patient, 
I  sat  down  quietly  among  his  relatives,  determining  not  to  dis- 
turb him,  at  least  till  the  arrival  of  the  apothecaiy.  Thus  were 
we  engaged,  questioning  the  nurse  in  an  under  tone,  when  a 
loud  laugh  from  the  bedroom  suddenly  silenced  our  whisperings, 
and  turned  us  all  pale.  We  started  to  our  feet  with  blank 
amazement  in  each  countenance,  scarcely  crediting  the  evidence 

of  our  senses.     Could  it  be  M ?    It  nuistj  there  was  none 

else  in  the  room.     What,  then,  was  he  laughing  about  % 

While  we  were  standing  silently  gazing  on  one  another,  with 
much  agitation  the  laugh  was  repeated,  but  longer  and  louder 
than  before,  accompani^  with  the  sound  of  footsteps,  now  cross- 
ing the  room — then,  as  if  of  one  jumping  !  The  ladies  turned 
paler  than  before,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand.  They  sank 
again  into  their  chairs,  gasping  with  terror.  ''  €k>  in,  nurse,  and 
see  what's  the  matter,"  said  I,  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
younger  of  the  ladies,  whom  I  expected  every  instant  to  fall  into 
my  arms  in  a  swoon. 

"Doctor! — go  inl — I — I — I  dare  not!"  stammered  the 
nurse,  pale  as  ashes,  and  trembling  violently. 

"  Do  you  come  hercy  then,  and  attend  to  Mrs ,"  said  I, 

"  and  I  will  go  in."  The  nurse  staggered  to  my  place,  in  a  state 
not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  lady  whom  she  was  called  to 
attend;  for  a  third  laugh — long,  loud,  uproarious — ^had  burst 
from  the  room  while  I  was  speaking.  After  cautioning  the 
ladies  and  the  nurse  to  observe  profound  silence,  and  not  to 
attempt  following  me  till  I  sent  for  them,  I  stepped  noiselessly 
to  the  bedroom  door,  and  opened  it  slowly  and  softly  not  to  alarm 
him.  All  was  silent  within ;  but  the  first  object  that  presented 
itself,  when  I  saw  fairly  into  the  room,  can  never  be  effaced  from 

my  mind  to  the  day  of  my  death.     Mr  M had  got  out  of 

bed,*  pulled  off  lus  shiit,  and  stepped  to  the  dressing-table, 

*  Since  this  was  pnblifihed,  I  have  been  f&voared  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  with  the 
light  of  a  narrative  of  a  case  renurkably  similar  to  the  present  one,  but  told,  I  need 
hardly  say,  with  far  more  graphic  ability.  I  hope— nay,  I  believe^it  will  shortly  be 
published  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  baronet  (It  has— in  the  '  Essays  and 
Orations  read  and  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Fhyaioians,'  Ac.  4cc,  since  pub- 
lished.—Note  to  the  Third  Edition.) 
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where  he  stood  stark  naked  before  the  glass,  with  a  razor  in  his 
right  hand,  with  which  he  had  just  finished  shaving  off  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  he  was  eyeing  himself  steadfastly  in  the  glass,  holding 
the  razor  elevated  above  his  head.  On  seeing  the  door  open,  and 
my  face  peering  at  him,  he  turned  full  towards  me  (the  grotesque 
aspect  of  Ms  countenance,  denuded  of  so  prominent  a  feature  as 
the  eyebrows,  and  his  head  completely  shaved,  and  the  wildfire 
of  madness  flashing  from  Ins  staring  eyes,  exciting  the  most 
frightful  ideas),  brandishing  the  razor  over  his  head  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  and  shouting  nearly  at  the  top  of  his  voice — "  Ah, 
ha,  ha  !— What  do  you  think  of  this  ]  " 

Merciful  Heaven  !  may  I  never  be  placed  again  in  such  peril- 
ous circumstances,  nor  have  my  mind  overwhelmed  with  such  a 
gush  of  horror  as  burst  over  it  at  that  moment !  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Obe3dng  a  sudden  impulse,  I  had  entered  the  room, 
shutting  the  door  after  me ;  and,  should  any  one  in  the  sitting- 
room  suddenly  atteApt  to  open  it  again,  or  make  a  noise  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind,  by  giving  vent  to  their  emotions,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  madman  or  ourselves  ?  He  might,  in  an 
instant,  almost  sever  his  head  from  his  shoulders,  or  burst  upon 
me  or  his  sisters,  and  do  us  some  deadly  mischief  !  I  felt  con- 
scious that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  depended  on  my  conduct ;  and 
I  devoutly  thank  Grod  for  the  measure  of  tolerable  self-possession 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  me  at  that  dreadful  moment.  I  con- 
tinued standing  like  a  statue,  motionless  and  silent,  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  my  eye  on  him,  that  I  might  gain  the  command  of 
his;  that  successful,  I  had  some  hopes  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  him.  He,  in  turn,  now  stood  speechless,  and  I  thought  he 
was  quailing — that  I  had  overmastered  him — when  I  was  sud- 
denly fit  to  faint  with  despair,  for  at  that  awful  instant  I  heard 
the  door-handle  tried — the  door  pushed  gently  open — and  saw 
the  nurse,  I  suppose,  or  one  of  the  ladies  peeping  through  it. 
The  maniac  also  heard  it — the  spell  was  broken — and,  in  a  frenzy, 
he  leaped  several  times  successively  in  the  air,  brandishing  the 
razor  over  his  head  as  before. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these  feats,  I  turned  my  head 
hurriedly  to  the  person  who  had  so  cruelly  disobeyed  my  orders, 
thereby  endangering  my  life,  and  whispered  in  low  affrighted 
accents  :  "  At  the  peril  of  your  lives— of  mine — shut  the  door 
— a'way,  away — hush  !  or  we  are  all  murdered !  '*  I  was  obeyed 
— the  intruder  withdrew,  and  I  heard  a  sound  as  if  she  had 
fallen  to  the  floor,  probably  in  a  swoon.  Fortunately  the  mad- 
man was  so  occupied  with  his  antics,  that  he  did  not  observe 
what  had  passed  at  the  door.     It  was  the  nurse  who  made  the 
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«ttan|it  to  diseofier  vliat  TO  going  on,  I  af&errads  kamed — 
bnt  nnsooocaifiilljy  for  ahe  h^  seen  nodiiiig.  M  v  injimclkHis 
were  obejed  to  the  letter,  for  thcj  nuiintauied  a  prof oood  siknoe, 
mbroken  Imt  hy  a  faint  *igi»itig  soond,  whkli  I  should  not  have 
heard,  bat  that  mj  ears  were  painfoTly  senadve  to  the  shgiitest 
noise.  To  return,  howerer,  to  myself,  and  mj  f eazfnl  chamber 
eompanlon. 

^  ^fi^tj  taliwnan  ! "  he  exclaimed,  holding  the  raaor  before 
him,  and  gazing  earnestly  at  it,  "  how  utterh^  unwixthy — how 
infamoiu  the  common  nse  men  put  thee  to !  "  Still  he  con- 
tinned  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  dead 
weapon — I  all  the  while  uttering  not  a  sonnd,  nor  moving  a 
moMde,  but  waiting  for  our  eyes  to  meet  once  mc»e. 

"  Ha !  Doctor !  how  easily  I  keep  yon  at  bay,  thoo^ 

little  my  weapon — /A/m,"  he  gaily  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time 
assoming  one  of  the  postures  of  the  broadsword  exerdse ;  but  I 
observed  that  he  cautioiLdy  acotded  meeting  my  eye  again,  I 
crossed  my  arms  submissively  on  my  breast,  and  continued  in 
perfect  silence,  endeavouring,  but  in  Tain,  to  catch  a  ^anoe  of 
his  eye.  I  did  not  wish  to  excite  any  emotion  in  him,  except 
such  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  calm,  pacify,  disarm  him. 
Seeing  me  stand  thus,  and  manifesting  no  disposition  to  meddle 
with  him,  he  raised  his  left  hand  to  his  face,  and  rubbed  his 
fingers  rapidly  over  the  site  of  his  shaved  eyebrows.  He  seemed, 
I  thought,  inclined  to  go  over  them  a  second  time,  when  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  outer  chamber  door,  which  I  instantly  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Mr ^  the  apothecary.     The  madman  also 

heard  it,  and  turned  suddenly  p^  and  moved  away  from  the 
glass  opposite  which  he  had  been  stooping.  **  Oh— oh  ! "  he 
groaned,  while  his  features  assumed  an  air  of  the  blankest 
afingbt,  every  muscle  quivering,  and  every  limb  trembling  from 

head  to  foot — "  Is  that — is — ^is  that  T come  for  me  1 " 

He  let  fall  the  razor  on  the  floor,  and  clasping  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension,  he  retreated,  crouching  and  cowering 
down  towaids  the  more  distant  part  of  the  room,  where  he  con- 
tinued peering  round  the  bed-post,  his  eyes  straining,  as  though 
they  would  start  from  their  sockets,  and  fixed  steadfastly  upon 
the  door.  I  heard  him  rustling  the  bed-curtain  and  edialang 
it ;  but  very  gently,  as  if  wishing  to  cover  and  conceal  himself 
within  its  folds. 

O  humanity  I — Was  iJiat  poor  being — ^ihat  pitiable  maniac — 
was  that  the  once  gay,  gifted,  brilliant  M ] 

To  return.  My  attention  was  wholly  occupied  with  one  ob- 
ject, the  razor  on  the  floor.     How  I  thanked  God  for  the  gleam 
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of  hope  that  all  miglit  yet  be  right — ^that  I  might  succeed  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  deadly  weapon,  and  putting  it 
beyond  his  reach !  But  how  was  I  to  do  aU  this  1  I  stole 
gradually  towards  the  spot  where  the  razor  lay,  without  remov- 
ing once  my  eye  from  his,  nor  he  his  from  the  dreaded  door, 
intending,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  come  pretty  near  it,  to 
make  a  sudden  snatch  at  the  horrid  implement  of  destruction. 
I  did — I  succeeded — I  got  it  into  my  possession,  scarcely  credit- 
ing my  senses.     I  had  hardly  grasped  my  prize  when  the  door 

opened,   and  Mr  ,  the  apothecary,  entered,  sufficiently 

startled  and  bewildered,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  with  the  strange 
aspect  of  things. 

"  Ha — ha — ha  !  It's  you,  is  it — it's  you — you  anatomy ! — 
you  plaster!  How  dare  you  mock  me  in  this  horrid  way,  eh?" 
shouted  the  maniac;  and,  springing  like  a  lion  from  his  lair, 
he  made  for  the  spot  where  the  confounded  apothecary  stood, 
stupefied  with  terror.  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  been 
destroyed,  torn  to  pieces,  or  cruelly  maltreated  in  some  way  or 
other,  had  I  not  started  and  thrown  myself  between  the  maniac 
and  the  unwitting  object  of  his  vengeance,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  dernier  resort,  a  sudden  and  strong  appeal  to 
his  fears—"  Kemember !— T !  T !  T ! " 

"  I  do— I  do  !"  stammered  the  maniac,  stepping  back  per- 
fectly aghast.  He  seemed  utterly  petrified,  and  sank  shivering 
down  again  into  his  former  position  at  the  comer  of  the  bed, 
moaning — ^"Oh  me!  wretched  me!     Away — away — away!"  I 

then  stepped  to  Mr ,  who  had  not  moved  an  inch,  directed 

him  to  retire  instantly,  conduct  all  the  females  out  of  the 
chambers,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  with  two  or  three  of 
the  inn-porters,  or  any  other  able-bodied  men  he  could  procure 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  and  I  concluded  by  slipping  the 
razor,  unobservedly  as  I  thought,  into  his  hands,  and  bidding 
him  remove  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  obeyed,  and  I  found 
myself  once  more  alone  with  the  madman. 

"M !  dear  Mr  M !  I've  got  something  to  say  to 

you — I  have  indeed  ;  it's  very,  very  particular."  I  commenced 
approaching  him  slowly,  and  spewing  the  softest  tones  con- 
ceivable. 

"But  you've  forgotten  this,  you  fool,  you! — ^you  have!"  he 
replied  fiercely,  approaching  the  dressing-table,  and  suddenly 
seizing  another  razor — the  fellow  of  the  one  I  had  got  hold  of 
with  such  pains  and  peril — and  which,  alas,  alas !  had  never 
once  caught  my  eye  !  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  fully  expect- 
ing that  I  should  be  murdered,  when  I  saw  the  bloodthirsty 

p 
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tfgmt  witii  whidi  he  datched  it,  brandished  it  over  his  head, 
mod  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  derinonf  shook  it  fall  before  me ! 
I  trembled,  howerer,  the  next  moment  for  himself:  for  he  drew 
it  rapidly  to  and  fro  before  his  throat,  as  though  he  would  give 
the  fatal  gash,  bat  he  did  not  touch  the  skin.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  a  kind  of  savage  satisfaction  at  the  dreadful  power 
with  which  he  was  consciously  armed. 

**  Oh,  Mr  M !  think  of  your  poor  mother  and  sisters !  '* 

I  exclaimed  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  my  voice  faltering  with  uncon- 
trollable agitation.  He  shook  the  razor  again  before  me  with 
an  air  of  defiance,  and  really  ''  grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.'' 

"  Now,  suppose  I  choose  to  punish  your  perfidy,  you  wretch  I 
and  do  what  you  dread,  eh  1"  said  he,  holding  the  razor  as  if  he 
were  going  to  cut  his  throat. 

"Why,  wouldn't  it  be  nobler  to  forgive  and  forget,  Mr 

M ?"  I  replied,  with  tolerable  firmness,  and  folding  my 

arms  on  my  breast,  anxious  to  appear  quite  at  ease. 

"Too — too — too,  doctor! — Too — ^too — ^too — ^too!  Ha!  by 
the  way — what  do  you  say  to  a  razor  hornpipe— €^  \ — Ha,  ha, 
ha  I  a  novelty  at  least ! "  He  began  forthwith  to  dance  a  few 
steps,  leaping  frantically  high,  and  uttering  at  intervab  a  sudden, 
shrill  dissonant  cry,  resembling  that  uaed  by  those  who  dance 
the  Highland  "  fling  "  or  some  other  species  of  Scottish  dance. 
I  affected  to  admire  his  dancing,  even  to  ecstasy,  clapping  my 
hands  and  shouting,  "  Bravo,  bravo !  Encore ! "  He  seem^  in- 
clined to  go  over  it  again,  but  was  too  much  exhausted,  and  sat 
down  panting  on  the  window-seat,  which  was  close  behind 
him. 

"  You'll  catch  cold,  Mr  M ,  sitting  in  that  draught  of  air, 

naked  and  perspiring  as  you  are.  Will  you  put  on  your 
clothes  ? "  said  I,  approaching  him. 

"  No  !  "  he  replied,  sternly,  and  extended  the  razor  threaten- 
ingly. I  fell  back  of  course,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  nor 
choosing  to  risk  either  his  destruction  or  my  own  by  attempting 
any  active  interference  ;  for  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  mad- 
man who  had  an  open  razor  in  his  hand  ?  Mr ,  the  apo- 
thecary, seemed  to  have  been  gone  an  age ;  and  I  found  even 
my  temper  beginning  to  fail  me,  for  I  was  tired  with  his  tricks, 
deadly  dangerous  as  they  were.  My  attention,  however,  was 
soon  riveted  again  on  the  motions  of  the  maniaa  "  Yes — ^yes, 
decidedly  so— I'm  too  hot  to  do  it  now — I  am  ! "  said  he,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  eyeing  the  razor  intently. 
"  I  must  get  calm  and  cool — and  then — theji  for  the  sacrifice  I  Aha 
«^the  sacrifice  1    An  offering — expiation — even  as  Abraham — 
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ha,  ha,  ha  !  But,  by  the  way,  how  did  Abraham  do  it — that  is, 
how  did  he  intend  to  have  done  it?    Ah,  I  must  ask  my  familiar.'' 

"A  sacrifice,  Mr  M ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean  1 "  I  in- 
quired, attempting  a  laugh — I  say,  attempting — for  my  blood 
trickled  chillily  through  my  veins,  and  my  heart  seemed  frozen. 

«  What  do  I  mean,  eh?  Wretch  !  Dolt !  What  do  I  meani 
Why,  a  peace-offering  to  my  Maker,  for  a  badly-spent  life,  to  be 
sure.  One  would  think  you  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  religion,  you  savage  ! " 

**  I  deny  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  accepted ;  and  for  two 
reasons,"  I  replied,  suddenly  recollecting  that  he  plumed  him- 
self on  his  casuistry,  and  hoping  to  engage  him  on  some  new 

crotchet,  which  might  keep  him  in  play  till  Mr returned 

with  assistance  ;  but  I  was  mistaken  ! 

"Well,  well,  Doctor !  let  that  be  for  the  present — I 

can't  resolve  doubts  now — no,  no,"  he  replied  solemnly — "  'tis 
a  time  for  action — for  action — for  action,"  he  continued,  gradu- 
ally elevating  his  voice,  using  vehement  gesticulations,  and  rising 
from  his  seat. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  warmly;  "but  though  you've  foDowed 
closely  enough  the  advice  of  the  Talmudist,  in  shaving  off  your 
eyebrows,  as  a  preparatory " 

"Aha !  aha ! — What ! — have  you  seen  the  Talmud  ! — Have 
you  really? — Well,"  he  added,  after  a  doubtful  pause,  "in  what 
do  you  think  I've  failed,  eh  ? " 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  myself  scarcely  knew  what  led  me 
to  utter  the  nonsense  in  question;  but  I  have  several  times 
found,  in  cases  of  insanity,  that  ^ddenly  and  readily  eupplying 
a  motive  for  the  patient's  conduct — referring  it  to  a  cause,  of 
some  sort  or  other,  with  steadfast  intrepidity — even  be  the  said 
cause  never  so  preposterously  absurd — has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects,  in  arresting  the  patient's  attention— chiming 
in  with  his  eccentric  fancies,  and  piquing  his  disturbed  faculties 
into  acquiescence  in  what  he  sees  coolly  taken  for  granted  as 
quite  true — a  thing  of  course — mere  matter  of  fact — by  the  per- 
son he  is  addressing.  I  have  several  times  recommended  this 
little  device  to  those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  insane,  and  have  been  assured  of  its  success. 

"  You  are  very  near  the  mark,  I  own  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
you  have  shaved  them  off  too  equally,  too  uniformly.  You 
ought  to  have  left  some  little  ridges — furrows — hem,  hem  ! — ^to 
— to— terminate  or  resemble  the — the  striped  stick  which  Jacob 
held  up  before  the  ewes  ! " 

"Oh — ay — ay!    Exactly — true!    Strange  oversight!"  he 
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.  replied,  as  if  stnick  with  the  truth  of  the  remark,  and  yet 
pozzled  by  vain  attempts  to  corroborate  it  by  his  own  recollec- 
tionB ;  "  I — I  recollect  it  now — ^but  it  isn't  too  late  yet — ia  it? " 

''I  think  not,''  I  replied,  with  apparent  hesitation,  hardly 
crediting  the  success  of  my  strange  stratagem.  '^  To  be  sure,  it 
will  require  very  great  delicacy;  but  as  you  Ve  not  shaved  them  off 
very  closely,  I  tlunk  I  can  manage  it,"  I  continued,  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh ! "  growled  the  maniac,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
fire  at  me.  "  There's  one  sitting  by  me  that  tells  me  you  are 
dealing  falsely  with  me — oh,  lying  villain !  oh,  perfidious 
wretch  1 "     At  that  moment  the  door  opened  gently  behind  me, 

and  the  voice  of  Mr ,  the  apothecary,  whispered  in  a  low 

hurried  tone,  '*  Doctor,  Fve  got  three  of  the  inn-porters  here,  in 
the  sitting-room."  Though  the  whisper  was  almost  inaudible 
even  to  me,  when  uttered  dose  to  my  ear,  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment M had  heard  every  syllable  of  it,  and  understood  it 

too,  as  if  some  officious  minion  of  Satan  himself  had  quickened 
his  ears,  or  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  him. 

"Ah,  ha,  ha ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — fools  !  knaves,  harpies  ! — and 
what  are  you  and  your  hired  desperadoes  to  me  f  Thus — ^thus 
do  I  outwit  you — thus  !  "  and,  springing  from  his  seat,  he  sud- 
denly drew  up  the  lower  part  of  the  window-frame,  and  looked 
through  it — then  at  the  razor — and  again  at  me,  with  one  of  the 
most  awful  glances — full  of  dark  diabolical  meaning,  the  mo- 
mentary suggestion,  surely,  of  the  great  Tempter — ^tiiat  I  ever 
encountered  in  my  life. 

"  Which  ! — which  ! — ^which !  "  he  muttered  fiercely  through 
his  closed  teeth,  while  his  rigbt  foot  rested  on  the  window-seat, 
ready  for  him  to  spring  out,  and  his  eye  travelled,  as  before, 
rapidly  from  the  razor  to  the  window.  Can  anything  be  con- 
ceived more  palsying  to  the  beholders  ?  "  Why  did  not  you  and 
your  strong  reinforcement  spring  at  once  upon  him  and  over- 
power him?"  possibly  some  one  is  asking.  What!  and  he 
armed  with  a  naked  razor  ?  His  head  might  have  been  severed 
from  his  shoulders  before  we  could  have  overmastered  him— or 
we  might  ourselves — at  least  one  of  us — ^have  been  murdered, 
or  cruelly  maimed  in  the  attempt.     We  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

M suddenly  withdrew  his  head  from  the  window  through 

which  he  had  been  gazing,  with  a  shuddering,  horror-stricken 
emotion,  and  groaned — "No!  no!  no!  I  won't — can't — for 

there's  T standing  just  beneath,  his  face  all  blazing,  and 

waiting  with  outspread  arms  to  catch  me,"  standing  at  the  same 
time,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand — ^when  I  whispered — 
**  NoW;  now  1  go  up  to  him — secure  him — all  three  spring  on 
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him  at  once,  and  disarm  him  !  "     They  obeyed  me,  and  were  in 

the  act  of  rushing  into  the  room,  when  M suddenly  planted 

himself  into  a  posture  of  defiance,  elevated  the  razor  to  his 
throat,  and  almost  haicled — "  One  step^one  step  nearer — and 
I — I — I — so  !  "  motioning  as  though  he  would  draw  it  from  one 
ear  to  the  other.  We  all  fell  back,  horror-struck,  and  in  silence. 
What  could  we  do  1  If  we  moved  towards  him,  or  made  use  of 
any  threatening  gestures,  we  should  see  the  floor  in  an  instant 
deluged  with  his  blood.  I  once  more  crossed  my  arms  on  my 
breast,  with  an  air  of  mute  submission. 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  evidently  pleased 
with  such  a  demonstration  of  his  power,  "  obedient,  however ! — 
well — that*8  one  merit !  But  still,  what  a  set  of  cowards — bul- 
lies— ^you  must  all  be  !  What ! — all  four  of  you  afraid  of  one 
man  % "  In  the  course  of  his  frantic  gesticulations  he  had  drawn 
the  razor  so  close  to  his  neck,  that  it's  edge  had  slightly  grazed 
the  skin  under  his  left  ear,  and  a  little  blood  trickled  from  it 
over  his  shoulders  and  breast. 

"  Blood  ! — blood  1  What  a  strange  feeling  !  How  coldly  it 
fell  on  my  breast ! — How  did  I  do  it  % — Shall — I — go— on,  as  I 
have  made  a  beginning  T'  he  exclaimed,  drawling  the  words  at 
great  length.  He  shuddered,  and — to  my  unutterable  joy  and 
astonishment — deliberately  closed  the  razor,  replaced  it  in  its 
case,  put  both  in  the  drawer ;  and  having  done  all  this,  before 
we  ventured  to  approach  liim,  he  fell  at  his  full  length  on  the 
floor,  and  began  to  yell  in  a  manner  that  was  perfectly  frightful ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
like  a  child.  We  took  him  up  in  our  arms,  he  groaning,  "  Oh ! 
shorn  of  my  strength  ! — shorn  !  shorn  like  Samson  !  Why  part 
with  my  weapon?  The  Philistines  be  upon  me!" — and  laid 
him  down  on  the  bed,  where,  after  a  few  moments,  he  fell 
asleep.  When  he  woke  again,  a  strait  waistcoat  put  all  his 
tremendous  strugglings  at  defiance,  though  his  strength  seemed 
increased  in  a  tenfold  degree,  and  prevented  his  attempting  either 
his  own  life  or  that  of  any  one  near  him.  When  he  found  all 
his  writhings  and  heavings  utterly  useless,  he  gnashed  his  teeth, 
the  foam  issued  from  his  mouth,  and  he  shouted,  "  1*11  be  even 
with  you,  you  incarnate  devils  !  I  will ! — I'll  suffocate  myself  1" 
and  he  held  his  breath  till  he  grew  black  in  the  face,  when  he 
gave  over  the  attempt.  It  was  found  necessary  to  have  him 
strapped  down  to  the  bed  ;  and  his  bowlings  were  so  shocking 
and  loud,  that  we  began  to  think  of  removing  him,  even  in  that 
dreadful  condition,  to  a  madhouse.  I  ordered  his  head  to  be 
shaved  again,  and  kept  perpetually  covered  with  cloths  soaked 
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in  evaporatiiig  lotions ;  blisters  to  be  applied  behind  each  ear, 
and  at  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  leeches  to  the  temples  ;  and  the 
appropriate  internal  medicines  in  such  cases ;  and  left  him, 
b^;ging  I  might  be  sent  for  instantly  in  the  event  of  his  getting 
worse.*  Oh  !  I  shall  never  forget  this  harrowing  scene  !  My 
feelings  were  wound  up  almost  to  bursting:  nor  did  they 
recover  their  proper  tone  for  many  a  week.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  people  whom  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  as  being 
**  possessed  of  devils/'  could  have  been  more  dreadful  in  appear- 
ance, or  more  outrageous  in  their  actions,  than  was  M ;  nor 

can  I  help  suggesting  the  thought,  that,  possibly,  they  were  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  maniacs  of  the  worst  kind.  And 
is  not  a  man  transformed  into  a  devil,  when  his  reason  is  utterly 
overturned  f 

On  seeing  M the  next  morning,  I  found  he  had  passed  a 

terrible  night — that  the  constraint  of  the  strait  waistcoat  filled 
him  incessantly  with  a  fuiy  that  was  absolutely  diabolical  His 
tongue  was  dreadfully  lacerated ;  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
wit£  perpetual  straining,  were  discoloured  with  a  reddish  hue, 
like  ferrets'  eyes.  He  was  truly  a  piteous  spectacle  1  One's 
heart  ached  to  look  at  him,  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the 

fearful  contrast  he  formed  to  the  gay  M he  was  only  a  few 

days  before,  the  delight  of  refin^  society,  and  the  idol  of  all 
his  friends  !  He  lay  in  a  most  precarious  state  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  though  the  fits  of  outrageous  madness  had  ceased,  or 
become  much  mitigated,  and  interrupted  not  unfrequently  with 
"lucid  intervals,"  as  the  phrase  is,  I  began  to  be  apprehensive 
of  his  sinking  eventually  into  that  hopeless,  deplorable  con- 
dition, idiocy.  During  one  of  lus  intervals  of  sanity,  when  the 
savage  fiend  relaxed  for  a  moment  the  hold  he  had  taken  of  the 

victim's  faculties,  M said  something  according  with  a  fact 

which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge  of  by 
the  senses,  which  was  to  me  singular  and  inexplicable.t  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  that 

on  which  the  scene  above  described  took  place,  that  M ^ 

who  was  lying  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  lassitude  and  exhaustion, 
scarcely  able  to  open  his  eyes,  turned  his  head  slowly  towards 

*  I  ought  to  hare  mentioned,  a  little  way  back,  that,  in  obedience  to  my  huiiied  in- 
jnnctiona,  the  ladies  suffered  themselves,  almost  fainting  with  fVight,  to  be  conducted 
silently  into  the  adjoining  chambers— «nd  it  was  well  they  did.  Suppose  they  had 
uttered  any  sudden  shriek,  or  attempted  to  interfere,  or  made  a  disturbance  of  any 
kind~-what  would  have  be<K>me  of  us  all  ? 

t  This  incident  has  been  selected,  by  the  conductor  of  a  quarterly  religious  Journal, 
called  *  The  Morning  Watch,'  as  a  striking  instance  of  supernatural  agency,  and  tend- 
ing to  confirm  certain  notions  which  have  lately  occasioned  not  a  little  astonishment 
and  oonfusion  in  the  worid. 
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Mr ,  the  apothecary,  who  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and 

whispering  to  him — "  They  are  preparing  to  bury  that  wretched 
fellow  next  door — hush !  hush  !— one  of  the  coffin  trestles  has 

fallen — hush !  "     Mr and  the  nurse,  who  had  heard  him, 

both  strained  their  ears  to  listen,  but  could  hear  not  even  a 
mouse  stirring. — "  There's  somebody  come  in — a  lady  kissing 
his  lips  before  he's  screwed  down — Oh  !  I  hope  she  won't  he 
soorch'd — that's  all ! "  He  then  turned  away  his  head,  with 
no  appearance  of  emotion,  and  presently  fell  asleep.  Through 
mere  curiosity,  Mr looked  at  his  watch,  and  from  subse- 
quent inquiry  ascertained  that,  sure  enough,  about  the  time 
when  his  patient  had  spoken,  they  were  about  burying  his 
neighbour  ;  that  one  of  the  trestles  did  slip  a  little  aside,  and 
the  coffin,  in  consequence,  was  near  falling ;  and  finally,  mar- 
vellous to  tell,  that  a  lady — one  of  the  deceased's  relatives,  I 
believe — did  come  and  kiss  the  corpse,  and  cry  bitterly  over  it  ! 

Neither  Mr  nor  the  nurse   heard  any  noise  whatever 

during  the  time  of  the  burial  preparations  next  door,  for  the 
people  had  been  earnestly  requested  to  be  as  quiet  about  them 
as  possible,  and  really  made  no  disturbance  whatever.  By  what 
strange  means  he  had  acquired  his  information — whether  or  not 
he  was  indebted  for  some  portion  of  it  to  the  exquisite  delicacy, 
the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  I  cannot 
conjecture ;  but  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  latter  part  of 
what  he  uttered  about  the  lady's  kissing  the  corpse,  <kc  ? — On 
another  occasion,  during  one  of  his  most  placid  moods,  but  not 
in  any  lucid  interval,  he  insisted  on  my  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  turning  amanuensis.  To  quiet  him,  I  acquiesced, 
and  wrote  what  he  dictated ;  and  the  manuscript  now  lies 
before  me,  and  is,  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  T M ,  saw — what  saw  11    A  solenm  silver  grove 

— ^there  were  innumerable  spirits  *  sleeping  among  the  branches 
— (and  it  is  this,  though  unobserved  of  naturalists,  that  makes 
the  aspen-tree's  leaves  to  quiver  so  much — it  is  this,  I  say, 
namely,  the  rustling  movements  of  the  spirits) — and  in  the 
midst  of  this  grove  was  a  beautiful  site  for  a  statue,  and  one 
there  assuredly  was — but  what  a  statue !  Transparent,  of  a 
stupendous  size,  through  which — the  sky  was  cloudy  and 
troubled — a  ship  was  seen  sinking  at  sea,  and  the  crew  at  cards : 
but  the  good  spirit  of  the  storm  saved  them,  for  he  showed 
them  the  key  of  the  universe :  and  a  shoal  of  sharks,  with 
murderous  eyes,  were  disappointed  of  a  meal  Lo,  man,  behold  ! 
— another  part  of  this  statue — what  a  one  ! — ^has  a  fissube  in 

•  The  words  in  Italics  were  at  the  instance  of  M 
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it :  it  opens — widens  into  a  parlour,  in  darkness ;  and  now 
shall  be  disclosed  the  horror  of  horrors;  for  lo!  some  one 
sitting — easy-chair — ^fieiy  face — ^fiend — fiend — O  Grod !  O  God ! 
save  me  ! ''  cried  ha  He  ceased  speaking,  with  a  shudder  ;  nor 
did  he  resume  the  dictation,  for  he  seem^  in  a  moment  to  have 
foigotten  that  he  had  dictated  at  alL  I  preserved  the  paper  ; 
and,  gibberish  though  it  is,  I  consider  it  both  curious  and  highly 
characteristic  throughout  Judging  from  the  latter  part  of  it, 
where  he  speaks  of  a  *^  dark  parlour,  with  some  fiery-faced  fiend 
sitting  in  an  easy-chair,*^  and  coupliug  this  with  various  similar 
expressions  and  allusions  which  he  made  during  his  ravings,  I 
felt  convinced  that  his  fancy  was  occupied  with  some  one  indi- 
vidual image  of  horror,  which  had  scared  him  into  madness, 
and  now  clung  to  his  disordered  faculties  like  a  fiend.  He  often 
talked  about  '^spectres"  "spectral;"  and  uttered  incessantly 
the  words  "  spectre-smitten."  The  nurse  once  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  these  words.  He  started — ^grew  disturbed — lus 
eye  glanced  with  affright — and  he  shook  his  head,  exclaiming, 
'^ Horror!"  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  hired  an  amanuensis, 
who,  of  course,  was  duly  apprised  of  the  sort  of  person  he  had 

to  deal  with ;  and,  after  a  painfully  ludicrous  scene,  M 

attempting  to  beat  down  the  man's  terms  from  a  guinea  and  a 
half  a-week  to  half-a-crmcn,  he  engaged  him  for  three  guineas, 
he  said,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  up  his  station  at  the  side  of 
the  bed,  in  order  that  he  might  minute  down  eveiy  word  that  was 
uttered.     M told  him  he  was  going  to  dictate  a  romance  ! 

It  would  have  required,  in  truth,  the  "  pen  of  a  ready  writer  " 

to  keep  pace  with  poor  M *s  utterance  ;  for  he  raved  on  at 

a  prodigious  rate,  in  a  strain,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  uncon- 
nected absurdities.  Really,  it  was  inconceivable  nonsense; 
rhapsodical  rantings  in  the  Maturin  style,  full  of  vaults,  sepul- 
chres, spectres,  devils,  magic  ;  with  here  and  there  a  thought  of 
real  poetry.  It  was  piteous  to  peruse  .it !  His  amanuensis 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  therefore  profited 
by  a  hint  from  one  of  us,  and,  instead  of  writing,  merely  moved 
his  pen  rapidly  over  the  paper,  scrawling  all  sorts  of  ragged  lines 

and  figures  to  resemble  writing  1     M never  asked  him  to 

read  it  over,  nor  requested  to  see  it  himself  ;  but,  after  about 
fifty  pages  were  done,  dictated  a  title-page — pitched  on  publish- 
ers— settled  the  price  and  number  of  volumes — four  I — and  then 
exclaimed — "  Well !-— thank  QoA— that's  off  my  mind  at  last ! " 
He  never  mentioned  it  afterwards ;  and  his  brother  committed 
the  whole  to  the  flames  about  a  week  after. 

M had  not,  however,  yet  done  with  his  amanuensis,  but 
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put  his  services  in  requisition  in  quite  another  capacity — ^that  of 
reader.  Milton  was  the  book  he  selected ;  and,  actually,  they 
went  through  very  nearly  nine  books,  M perpetually  inter- 
rupting him  with  comments,  sometimes  sa3dng  surpassingly  ab- 
surd, and  occasionally  very  fine,  forcible  things.  All  this  formed 
a  truly  touching  illustration  of  that  beautiful,  often-quoted  sen- 
timent of  Horace — 

"  Quo  semel,  est  imbuta  renens,  servaVIt  odorem 
Testa  dill."—' Epiat/  Lib.  I.  Ep.  2—69,  70. 


As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  speedily  recovering  the  use  of 
his  reasoning  faculties,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  asylum, 
where  I  attended  him  regularly  for  more  than  six  months.  He 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  drivelling  idiocy — complete  fatuity ! 
Lamentable  !  heart-rending  !  Oh  !  how  deplorable  to  see  a  man 
of  superior  intellect — one  whose  services  are  really  wanted  in 
society — the  prey  of  madness  ! 

Dr  Johnson  was  well  kno^vn  to  express  a  peculiar  horror  of 
insanity.  "  O  God  !  "  said  he,  "  afHict  my  body  with  what  tor- 
tures Thou  wiliest ;  but  spare  my  reason  I "  Where  is  he  that 
does  not  join  him  in  uttering  such  a  prayer  ? 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  abstract 
speculations,  or  purely  professional  details,  concerning  insanity ; 
but  one  or  two  brief  and  simple  remarks,  the  fruits  of  much  ex- 
perience and  consideration,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  me. 

It  is  still  a  vexata  qucBstio  in  our  profession,  whether  persons 
of  strong  or  weak  minds — whether  the  ignorant  or  the  highly 
cultivated — are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  insanity.  If  we 
are  disposed  to  listen  to  a  generally  shrewd  and  intelligent 
writer  (Dr  Monro,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature'),  we 
are  to  understand  that  "  children,  and  people  of  weak  minds, 
are  never  subject  to  madness  ;  for,"  adds  the  doctor,  "  how  can 
he  despair  who  cannot  think  ? "  Though  the  logic  here  is  some- 
what loose  and  leaky,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the  doctor  in 
the  main ;  and  I  ground  my  acquiescence — 

First,  On  the  truth  of  Locke's  distinction,  laid  down  in  his 
great  work  (Book  ii.,  c.  ii.,  §§12  and  13),  where  he  mentions 
the  difference  '^  between  idiots  and  madmen,"  and  thus  states  the 
sum  of  his  observations ; — "  In  short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the 
difference  between  idiots  and  madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong 
ideas  together,  and  do  make  wrong  propositions,  but  argue  and 
reason  right  from  them  ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propo- 
sitions, and  reason  scarce  at  all." 

Secondly,  On  the  corroboration  afforded  to  it  by  my  own  ex- 
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pagkncft.  I  luiTe  genenU^  f  oond  thai  those  penons  who  an 
moat  dMnguMed  for  their  powerB  of  thoa^t  and  reaaoning 
when  of  aoond  mind,  continue  to  exerdae  that  power,  bat  in- 
correctly^  and  be  distingaiahed  by  their  exercise  of  that  power 
iriien  c^  nnaoond  mind — their  understanding  retaining,  even 
after  such  a  shock  and  rerolution  of  its  faculties,  the  bent  and 
bias  impressed  upon  it  beforehand ;  and  I  have  found,  further, 
that  it  has  been  chiefly  those  of  sudi  character — L  e.  thinkers — 
that  have  fallen  into  madness ;  and  that  it  is  the  perpetual  strain- 
ing and  taxing  of  their  strong  intellects  at  the  expense  of  their 
bodies,  that  has  brought  them  into  such  a  calamity.  Suppose^ 
therefore,  we  say,  in  short,  that  madnMs  is  the  fate  of  strong 
minds,  or,  at  least,  minds  many  degrees  removed  from  weak ; 
and  idiocy  of  weak,  imbecile  minds.  This  supposition,  however, 
involves  a  sorry  sort  of  compliment  to  the  fair  sex  ;  for  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  annual  majority  of  those  received  into  lunatic 
asylums  d^xe  females, 

I  have  found  imaginative,  fanciful  people,  the  most  liable  to 
attacks  of  insanity ;  and  have  had  under  my  care  four  such  in- 
stances, or,  at  least,  veiy  nearly  resembling  the  one  I  am  now 
relating,  in  which  insanity  has  ensued  from  sudden  fright.  And 
it  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  imagination — ^the  predominant 
faculty — is  inmiediately  appealed  to ;  and,  eminently  lively  and 
tenacious  of  impressions,  exerts  its  superior  and  more  practised 
powers,  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment  or  reason,  which  it 
tramples  upon  and  crushes.  There  is  then  nothing  left  in  the 
mind  that  may  make  head  against  this  unnatural  dominancy; 
and  the  result  is  generally  not  unlike  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance. As  for  my  general  system  of  treatment,  it  may  all  be 
comprised  in  a  word  or  two — acquiescence  ;  submission ;  sug- 
gestion ;  soothing.*  Had  I  pursued  a  different  plan  with 
M ,  what  might  have  been  the  disastrous  issue  1 

To  return,  however :  The  reader  may  possibly  recollect  seeing 
something  like  the  following  expression,  occurring  in  ''The 
Broken  Heart, ''t — ''A  candle  flickering  and  expiring  in  its 
socket,  wliich  suddenly  shoots  up  into  an  instantaneous  bril- 
liance, and  then  is  utterly  extingiushed."  I  have  referred  to  it 
merely  because  it  affords  a  very  apt  illustration — apter  than  any 
that  now  suggests  itself  to  me,  of  what  sometimes  takes  place  in 
madness.  The  roaring  flame  of  insanity  sinks  into  the  sullen 
smouldering  embers  of  complete  fatuity,  and  remains  so  for 
months ;  when,  like  that  of  the  candle  just  alluded  to,  it  will 
instantaneously  gather  up  and  concentrate  its  expiring  energies 

*  S««  the  ctM,  *  Intrignlng  and  M^dnew,'  tupra,  p.  84.  t  Suprot  p.  88. 
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into  one  terrific  blaze,  one  final  paroxysm  of  outrageous  mania ; 
and,  lo  !  it  has  consumed  itself  utterly — ^bumt  itself  out — and 
the  patient  is  unexpectedly  restored  to  reason.  The  experience 
of  my  medical  readers,  if  it  have  lain  at  all  in  the  track  of  in- 
sanity, must  have  presented  such  cases  to  their  notice  not  unfre- 
quently.  However  metaphysical  ingenuity  may  set  us  speculat- 
ing about "  the  why  and  wherefore  "  of  it,  the  fact  is  undeniable. 

It  was  thus  with  Mr  M .     He  had  sunk  into  the  deplorable 

condition  of  a  simple,  harmless,  melancholy  idiot,  and  was  released 
from  formal  constraint ;  but  suddenly,  one  morning  while  at 
breakfast,  he  sprang  upon  the  person  who  always  attended  him, 
and  had  not  the  man  been  very  muscular,  and  practised  in  such 
matters,  he  must  have  been  soon  overpowered,  and  perhaps 
murdered.  A  long  and  deadly  "wrestle  took  place  between  them. 
Thrice  they  threw  each  other ;  and  the  keeper  saw  that  the  mad- 
man several  times  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  a  knife  which  lay 
on  the  breakfast  table,  and  endeavoured  to  sway  his  antagonist 
so  as  to  get  himself  within  its  reach.  Both  were  getting  ex- 
hausted with  the  prolonged  struggle  \  and  the  keeper,  really 
afraid  for  his  life,  determined  to  settle  matters  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    The  instant,  therefore,  that  he  could  get  his  right  arm 

disengaged,  he  hit  poor  M a  dreadful  blow  on  the  side  of 

the  head,  which  felled  him,  and  he  lay  senseless  on  the  floor,  the 
blood  pouring  fast  from  his  ears,  nose,  and  mouth.  He  was 
again  confined  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  conveyed  to  bed,  when, 
what  with  exhaustion  and  the  effect  of  the  medicines  which  had 
been  administered,  he  fell  into  profound  sleep,  which  continued 
all  day,  and,  with  little  intermission,  through  the  night  When 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  lo !  he  was  "  in  his  right  mind ! " 
His  calm  tranquilHsed  features,  and  the  sobered  expression  of 
his  eyes,  showed  that  the  sun  of  reason  had  really  once  more 
dawned  upon  his  long-benighted  faculties.     Ay,  he  was 

"himself  again." 

I  heard  of  the  good  news  before  I  saw  him  ;  and,  on  hastening 
to  his  room,  found  it  was  indeed  so ;  his  altered  appearance,  at 
first  sight,  amply  corroborated  it !  How  difi'erent  the  mild  sad 
smile  now  beaming  on  his  pallid  features,  from  the  vacant  stare, 
the  unmeaning  laugh  of  idiocy,  or  the  fiendish  glare  of  madness ! 
The  contrast  was  strong  as  that  between  the  soft,  stealing,  ex- 
pansive twilight,  and  the  burning  blaze  of  noonday.  He  spoke 
in  a  very  feeble,  almost  inarticulate  voice — complained  of  dread- 
ful exhaustion — ^whispered  something  indistinctly  about  "waking 
from  a  long  and  dreary  dream ; "  and  said  that  he  felt,  as  it 
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were,  only  ludf  awake  or  alive.  All  was  new,  strange,  starUing ! 
Fearful  of  taxing  too  much  his  new-bom  powers,  I  feigned  an 
excuse  and  took  mj  leave — ^recommended  him  cooling  and  quiet- 
ing medicines,  and  perfect  seclusion  from  visitors.  How  exhil- 
arated I  felt  my  own  spirits  all  that  day ! 

He  gradually,  veiy  gradually,  but  surely,  recovered.  One  of 
the  earliest  inc&cations  of  his  reviving  interest  in  life, 

*'  And  all  its  bnsy,  thronging  scenes," 

•was  an  abrupt  inquiry  whether  Trinity  term  had  commenced, 
and  whether  or  not  he  was  now  eligible  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
He  was  utterly  unconscious  that  three  terms  had  flitted  over  him, 
while  he  lay  in  the  gloomy  wilderness  of  insanity ;  and  when  I 
satiBfied  him  of  this  fact,  he  alluded,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  beautiful 
thought  of  one  of  our  old  dramatists,  who,  illustrating  the  uncon- 
scious lapse  of  years  over  "  Endymion,"  makes  one  tell  him — 

"And  behold,  the  twig  to  which  then  laidest  thy  head,  is  now  become  a  tree  I  ** * 

It  was  not  till  several  days  after  his  restoration  to  reason  that 
I  ventured  to  enter  into  anything  like  detailed  conversation 
with  him,  or  to  make  particular  allusions  to  his  late  illness ; 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  he  related  to  me  his  rencontre 
with  the  fearful  object  which  had  overturned  his  reason ; 
adding,  with  intense  emotion,  that,  not  ten  thousand  a -year 
should  induce  him  to  live  in  the  same  chambers  any  more. 

During  the  course  of  his  progress  towards  complete  recovery, 

*  '  Endyinion,'  by  John  Lilly.  The  context  is  so  very  beantiftil  that  I  am  tempted 
to  quote  it  :— 

Cynthia.    Endymion  I    Spealc,  sweet  Endymion  I    Enowest  thon  not  Cynthia  T 

Endyvdon.    Oh,  Heaven  I  what  do  I  behold?    Fair  Cynthia?    Divine  Cynthia? 

CyiUMo.    I  am  Cynthia,  and  thou  Endymion. 

Endymion.  Endymion!  What  do  I  hear?  What!  a  grey  beard,  hollow  eyes, 
withered  body,  and  decayed  limbs— and  all  in  one  night? 

Eumenide9.  One  night !  Thon  hast  slept  here  forty  years,  by  what  enchantress,  as 
yet  it  is  not  known :  and  behold,  the  twig  to  which  thon  kidest  thy  head,  is  now  be- 
come a  tree  I    Callest  thon  not  Eumenides  to  remembrance  ? 

Endjfmion.  Thy  name  I  do  remember  by  the  sound,  but  thy  favour  I  do  not  yet 
call  to  mind :  only  divine  Cynthia,  to  whom  time,  fortune,  death,  and  destiny  are 
sut^ect,  I  see  and  remember :  and,  in  all  humility,  I  regard  and  reverence. 

Cynikia,  You  shall  have  good  cause  to  remember  Eumenides,  who  hath,  for  thy 
safety,  forsaken  his  own  solace. 

Endymion.  Am  I  that  Endymion  who  was  wont  in  court  to  lead  my  life,  and  in 
justs,  tourneys,  and  arms,  to  exercise  my  youth  ?    Am  I  that  Endymion  ? 

Eumenidu.  Thou  art  that  Endymion,  and  I  Eumenides  I  Wilt  thou  not  yet  call 
me  to  remembrance  ? 

Endymion.  Ah,  sweet  Eumenides !  I  now  perceive  thou  art  he,  and  that  myself 
have  the  name  of  Endymion ;  but  that  this  should  be  my  body,  I  doubt ;  for  how 
could  my  curled  locks  be  turned  to  grey  hair,  and  my  strong  body  to  a  dying  weak- 
nesi— having  waxed  old  not  knowing  it  ?— Act  5th,  Scene  I. 
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memory  shot  its  strengthening  rays  farther  and  father  back  into 
the  inspissated  gloom  in  which  the  long  interval  of  insanity  had 
shrouded  his  mind  :  but  it  was  too  dense,  too  "  palpable  an  ob- 
scure," to  be  ever  completely  and  thoroughly  illuminated.  The 
rays  of  recollection,  however,  settled  distinctly  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  points ;  and  I  was  several  times  astonished  by 
his  sudden  reference  to  things  which  he  had  said  and  done 
during  the  "very  depth  and  quagmire  of  his  disorder."*  He 
asked  me  once,  for  instance,  whether  he  had  not  made  an 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  with  a  razor,  and  how  it  was  that 
he  did  not  succeed.  He  had  no  recollection,  however,  of  the 
long  and  deadly  struggle  with  his  keeper — at  least  he  never 
made  the  slightest  allusion  to  it,  nor,  of  course,  did  any  one 
else. 

"I  don't  much  mind  talking  these  horrid  things  over  with 
you,  doctor,  for  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  whole 
affair ;  but  if  any  of  my  friends  or  relatives  presume  to  torture 
me  with  any  allusions  or  inquiries  of  this  sort — I'll  fight  them  I 
they'll  drive  me  mad  again!"  The  reader  may  suppose  the 
hint  was  not  disregarded.  All  recovered  maniacs  have  a  dread 
— an  absolute  horror — of  any  reference  being  made  to  their 
madness,  or  anything  they  have  said  or  done  during  the  course 
of  it ;  and  is  it  not  easily  accounted  for  1 

"Did  the  horrible  spectre  which  occasioned  your  illness  in 
the  first  instance,  ever  present  itself  to  you  afterwards  1 "  I  once 
inquired.  He  paused  and  turned  pale.  Presently  he  replied, 
with  considerable  agitation — "Yes,  yes — it  scarcely  ever  left 
me.  It  has  not  always  preserved  its  spectral  consistency,  but 
has  entered  into  the  most  astounding,  the  most  preposterous 
combinations  conceivable,  with  other  objects  and  scenes — ^all  of 
them,  however,  more  or  less,  of  a  distressing  or  f earfid  character 
— ^many  of  them  terrific !"  I  begged  him  if  it  were  not  un- 
pleasant to  him,  to  give  me  a  specimen  of  them. 

"  It  is  certainly  far  from  gratifying  to  trace  scenes  of  such 
shame  and  horror ;  but  I  will  comply  as  far  as  I  am  able,"  said 
he,  rather  gloomily.  "  Once  I  saw  him  "  (meaning  the  spectre) 
"leading  on  an  army  of  huge  speckled  and  crested  serpents 
against  me  ;  and  when  they  came  upon  me — for  I  had  no  power 
to  run  away — I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water,  absolutely  alive  with  slimy  shapeless  reptiles  ; 
and,  while  endeavouring  to  make  my  way  out,  he  rose  to  the 
surface,  lus  face  hissing  in  the  water,  and  blazing  bright  as  ever ! 
Again,  I  thought  I  saw  him  in  single  combat,  by  the  gates  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  Drojme. 
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Eden,  with  Satan — and  the  air  thronged  and  heated  with  swart 
faces  looking  on !"  This  was  unquestionably  some  dim  con- 
fused recollection  of  the  Milton  readings,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  illness.  '^  Again,  I  thought  I  was  in  the  act  of  opening  my 
snuff-box,  when  he  issued  from  it,  diminutive,  at  first,  in  size 
— ^but  swelling  soon  into  gigantic  proportions,  and  his  fiery 
features  diffusing  a  light  and  heat  around,  that  absolutely 
scorched  and  blasted !  At  another  time,  I  thought  I  was 
gazing  upwards  on  a  sultry  summer  sky ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a 
luminous  fissure  in  it,  made  by  the  lightning,  I  distinguished 
his  accursed  figure,  with  his  glowing  features  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  horror,  and  his  limbs  outstretched,  as  if  he  had  been 
hurled  down  from  some  height  or  other,  and  was  falling 
through  the  sky  towards  me.  He  came — ^he  came — flung  him- 
self into  my  recoiling  arms — and  clung  to  me — ^burning,  scorch- 
ing, withering  my  soul  within  me  !  I  thought,  further,  that  I 
was  all  the  while  the  subject  of  strange,  paradoxical,  contra- 
dictory feelings  towards  him — ^that  I  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
loved  and  loathed,  feared  and  despised  him  ! "  *  He  mentioned 
several  other  instances  of  the  confusions  in  his  "chamber  of 
imagery."     I  told  him  of  his  sudden  exclamation  concerning 

Mr  T 's  burial,  and  its  singular  corroboration ;  but  he 

either  did  not,  or  affected  not,  to  recollect  an3rthing  about  it. 
He  told  me  he  had  a  full  and  distinct  recollection  of  being  for 
a  long  time  possessed  with  the  notion  of  making  himself  a 
"sacrifice  "  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  that  he  was  seduced  or 
goaded  on  to  do  so  by  the  spectre,  by  the  most  dazzling  tempta- 
tions, and  under  the  most  appalling  threats — one  of  which 
latter  was,  that  God  would  plunge  him  into  hell  for  ever,  if  he 
did  not  offer  up  himself — that  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be  a 
sublime  spectacle  to  the  universe,  &c.  &c  <ka 

"Do  you  recollect  anything  about  dictating  a  novel  or  a 
romance  1 "  He  started,  as  if  struck  with  some  sudden  recol- 
lection. "  No— but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  recollect  well — ^that  the 
spectre  and  I  were  set  to  copy  all  the  tales  and  romances  that 
ever  had  been  written,  in  a  large,  bold,  round  hand,  and  then 
translate  them  into  Greek  or  Latin  verse  !  'V  He  smiled,  nay 
even  laughed  at  the  thought,  almost  the  first  time  of  his  giving 
way  to  such  emotions  since  his  recovery.  He  added,  that  as  to 
the  latter,  the  idea  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  getting 
through  such  a  stupendous  undertaking  never  once  presented 
itself  to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  gone  on  with  it,  but  that 
he  lost  his  inkstand  I 

*  A  veiy  curions  cmo  hu  been  bended  to  me,  corrobontory  of  this  strange  condi- 
tion of  feeling ;  bat  I  am  not  aUowed  to  nuke  it  public. 
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'^  Had  yon  ever  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  that  yon  had  lost  the 
right  use  of  reason  ?'' 

''Why,  abont  that,  to  tell  the  tmth,  IVe  been  pnzzling 
myself  a  good  deal,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  anything  decisive.  I  do 
Uaicy  that,  at  times,  I  had  short  transient  glimpses  into  the 
real  state  of  things,  bnt  they  were  so  evanescent  I  am  con- 
scious of  feeling,  at  these  times,  incessant  fuiy,  arising  from  a 
sense  of  person^d  constraint,  and  I  longed  once  to  strangle  some 
one  who  was  giving  me  medicine." 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  is  yet  to  come.  He  still 
persisted — yes,  then — after  his  complete  recovery,  as  we  sup- 
posed, in  avowing  his  belief  that  we  had  hired  a  huge  boa 
serpent  from  Exeter  ^Change  to  come  and  keep  constant  watch 
over  him,  to  constrain  his  movements  when  he  threatened  to 
become  violent ;  that  it  lay  constantly  coiled  up  under  his  bed 
for  that  purpose ;  that  he  could  now  and  then  feel  the  motions 
— ^the  writhing  undulating  motions  of  its  coils — ^hear  it  utter  a 
sort  of  sigh,  and  see  it  often  elevate  its  head  over  the  bed,  and 
play  with  its  slippery,  delicate,  forked  tongue,  over  his  face,  to 

soothe  him  to  sleep.     When  poor  M ,  with  a  serious 

earnest  air,  assured  me  he  still  believed  all  this,  my  hopes  of 
his  complete  and  final  restoration  to  sanity  were  dashed  at  once ! 
How  such  an  absurd — in  short,  I  have  no  terms  in  which  I  may 
adequately  characterise  it  —  how,  I  say,  such  an  idea  oonld 
possibly  be  persisted  in,  I  was  bewildered  in  attempting  to 
conceive.  I  frequently  strove  to  reason  him  out  of  it,  but  in 
vain.  To  no  purpose  did  I  burlesque  and  caricature  the  notion 
almost  beyond  all  bounds  ;  it  was  useless  to  remind  him  of  the 
blank  impossibility  of  it ;  he  regarded  me  with  such  a  face  as  I 
should  exhibit  to  a  fluent  personage,  quite  in  earnest  in  demon- 
strating to  me  that  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese. 

I  have  once  before  heard  of  a  patient  who,  after  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  insanity,  retained  one  solitary  crotchet— one 
little  stain  or  speck  of  lunacy — about  which,  and  which  alone, 
he  was  mad  to  the  end  of  his  life.     I  supposed  such  to  be  the 

case  with  M .     It  was  possible — ^barely  so,  I  thought — ^that 

he  might  entertain  the  preposterous  notion  about  the  boa,  and 
yet  be  sound  in  the  general  texture  of  his  mind.  I  prayed  God 
it  might ;  I  "hoped  against  hope."  The  last  evening  I  ever 
spent  with  him  was  occupied  with  my  endeavouring,  once  for  all, 
to  disabuse  him  of  the  idea  in  question ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  he  disclosed  one  or  two  little  symptoms, 
specks  of  lunacy,  which  made  me  leave  him,  fiUed  with  dis- 
heartening doubts  as  to  the  probability  of  a  permanent  recovery. 
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My  wont  fean  were  awf nUy  realised.    In  about  five  yean 

from  the  period  above  alluded  to,  M j  who  had  got  manied, 

and  had  enjoyed  excellent  general  health,  was  spending  the 
snmmer  with  his  family  at  Brossels — and  one  night  destroyed 
himself — alas!  alas !  destroyed  himself  in  a  manner  too  terrible 
to  mention ! 


CHAPTER  XVra. 

THE    MARTYR    PHILOSOPHSR. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many  dreadful  deathbeds.  I  am 
not  overstating  the  truth  when  I  assert,  that  nearly  eight  out  of 
every  ten  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation— of 
course,  excluding  children — ^have  more  or  less  partaken  of  this 
character.  I  know  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  it,  and  some 
may  accuse  me  of  cant  for  adverting  to  it — ^men  will  not  uye 
as  if  they  were  to  die.  They  are  content  to  let  that  event  come 
upon  them  ^  like  a  thief  in  the  night. ' '  *  They  grapple  with  their 
final  foe,  not  merely  unprepared,  but  absolutdy  incapacitated  for 
the  struggle,  and  then  wonder  and  waU  at  their  being  overcome 
and  "trodden  under  foot"  I  have,  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
chapters,  attempted  to  sketch  three  or  four  dreary  scenes  of  this 
description,  my  pencil  trembling  in  my  hand  the  while;  and 
could  I  but  command  colours  dark  enough,  it  were  yet  in  my 
power  to  portray  others  far  more  appalling  than  any  that  have 
gone  before— cases  of  those  who  have  left  life  "  clad  in  horror's 
hideous  robe  " — "  whose  sun  has  gone  down  at  noon  in  dark- 
ness^^  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  fearful  language  of  a 
very  unfashionable  book. 

Now,  however,  for  a  while  at  least,  let  the  storm  pass  away; 
the  accumulated  clouds  of  guilt,  despair,  madness,  disperse;  and 
the  lightning  of  the  fiercer  passions  cease  to  shed  its  disastrous 
glare  over  our  minds.  Let  us  rejoice  beneath  the  serened 
heavens;  let  us  seek  sunnier  spots — by  turning  to  the  more 
peaceful  pages  of  humanity.  Let  me  attempt  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  short  account  of  one  whose  exit  was  eminently  calm, 
tranquil,  and  dignified ;  who  did  not  skulk  into  his  grave  with 

*  One  of  mj  patientA,  whom  a  long  course  of  profligacy  had  brought  to  a  painflU  and 
premature  deathbed,  once  quoted  thia  striking  Soriptural  expression  when  within  less 
thtt  an  hour  of  hii  end,  and  with  a  thrill  of  tenor. 
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shame  and  fear,  but  laid  down  life  with  honour;  leaving  behind 
him  the  influence  of  his  greatness  and  goodness  like  the  evening 
sun — ^who  smiles  sadly  on  the  sweet  scenes  he  is  quitting,  and  a 
holy  lustre  glows  long  on  the  features  of  nature — 

"  Quiet,  as  a  ntin 
Breathless  with  adoration.**— Wobdsworth. 


Even  were  I  disposed,  I  could  not  gratify  the  reader  with 

anything  like  a  fair  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  Mr  E .     I 

have  often  lamented,  that,  knowing  as  I  did  the  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  his  disposition,  I  did  not  once  avail  myself  of  several 
opportunities  which  fell  in  my  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  leading  particulars  of  his  life.  Now,  however,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  I  can  but  deplore  my  negligence,  when  remedying  it 
is  impossible.  All  that  I  have  now  in  my  power  to  record,  are 
some  particulars  of  his  latter  days.  Interesting  I  know  they  will 
be  considered :  may  they  prove  instructive  !  I  hope  the  few 
records  I  have  here  preserved,  will  show  how  a  mind,  long  dis- 
ciplined by  philosophy,  and  strengthened  by  religious  principle, 
may  triumph  over  the  assault  of  evils  and  misfortunes  combined 
against  its  expiring  energies.      It  is  fitting,  I  say,  the  world 

should  hear  how  nobly  E surmounted  such  a  sudden  influx 

of  disasters  as  have  seldom  before  burst  overwhelmingly  upon  a 
deathbed. 

And  should  this  chapter  of  my  Diary  chance  to  be  seen  by  any 
of  his  relatives  and  early  friends,  I  hope  the  reception  it  shall 
meet  with  from  the  public,  may  stimulate  them  to  give  the 

world  some  fuller  particulars  of  Mr  E 's  valuable,  if  not  very 

varied  life.  More  than  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death; 
and,  as  yet,  the  only  intimation  the  public  has  had  of  the  event, 
has  been  in  the  dreary  comer  of  the  public  prints  allotted  to 
"  Deaths  ** — and  a  brief  enumeration  in  one  of  the  quarterly  jour- 
nals of  some  of  his  leading  contributions  to  science.  The  world  at 
large,  however,  scarcely  know  that  he  ever  lived — or,  at  least,  how 
he  lived  or  died.     But  how  often  is  such  the  fate  of  modest  merit ! 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr  E commenced  accidentally, 

not  long  before  his  death,  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  of  a 
learned  society  of  which  we  were  both  members.  The  first 
glimpse  I  caught  of  him  interested  me  much,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  kind  of  reverence  for  him.  He  came  into  the  room  with- 
in a  few  minutes  of  the  chair's  being  taken,*  and  walked  quietly 
and  slowly,  with  a  kind  of  stooping  gait,  to  one  of  the  benches 

*  "  Lea  Boci^t^s  savant«s  en  Angleteire  sent  r^Ides  par  les  lufimea  lois  d'etiquette 
que  les  society  politiques."— ^ote  by  (Ae  French  Tranilatcfr. 

Q 
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near  the  fireplace,  where  he  sat  down  without  taking  off  his 
greatcoat,  and,  crossing  his  gloved  hands  on  the  knob  of  a  high 
walking-stick,  he  rested  his  chin  on  them,  and  in  that  attitude 
continued  throughout  the  evening.  He  removed  his  hat  when 
the  chairman  made  his  appearance ;  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  head 
in  my  life.  The  crown  was  quite  bald,  but  the  base  was  fringed 
round,  as  it  were,  with  a  little  soft,  glossy,  silver-hued  hair,  which 
in  the  distance  looked  like  a  faint  halo.  His  forehead  was  of 
noble  proportions;  and,  in  short,  there  was  an  expression  of 
serene  intelligence  in  his  features,  blended  with  meekness  and 
dignity,  which  quite  enchanted  me. 

"  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  1"  I  inquired  of  my  friend  Dr 

D ,  who  was  sitting  beside  me.     "  Do  you  mean  that  elderly 

thin  man,  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  with  a  greatcoat  onl" — 
"The  same." — "Oh  !  it  is  Mr  E— — ,  one  of  the  very  ablest 
men  in  the  room,  though  he  talks  the  least,"  whispered  my  friend ; 
**  and  a  man  who  comes  nearest  to  my  beau  ideal  of  a  philoso- 
pher of  any  man  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  in  the  present  day." 

"Why,  he  does  not  seem  very  well  known  here,"  said  I, 
observing  that  he  neither  spoke  to,  nor  was  spoken  to  by,  any  of 

the  members  present     "  Ah,  poor  Mr  E is  breaking  up, 

I'm  afraid,  and  that  very  fast,"  replied  my  friend  with  a  sigh. 
"  He  comes  but  seldom  to  our  evening  meetings,  and  is  not  am- 
bitious of  making  any  acquaintance."  I  intimated  an  eager 
desire  to  be  introduc^  to  him.  "  Oh,  nothing  easier,"  replied 
my  friend ;  "  for  I  know  him  more  familiarly  than  any  one  pre- 
sent, and  he  is,  besides,  simple  as  a  child  in  his  manners,  even 
to  eccentricity,  and  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world.  1*11 
introduce  you  when  the  meeting's  over."  While  we  were  thus 
whispering  together,  the  subject  of  our  conversation  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  a  little  trepidation  of  manner, 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  chair,  in  correction  of  some  assertions 
which  he  interrupted  a  member  in  advancing.  It  was  some- 
thing, if  I  recollect  right,  about  the  atomic  theory,  and  was 
received  with  marked  deference  by  the  president,  and  general 
"  Hear  !  hears  ! "  from  the  members.  He  then  resumed  his  seat, 
in  which  he  was  presently  followed  by  the  speaker,  whom  he  had 
evidently  discomfited ;  his  eyes  glistened,  and  his  cheeks  were 
flushed,  with  the  effort  he  had  made,  and  he  did  not  rise  again  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  sitting.  We  then  made  our  way  to  him,  and 
my  friend  introduced  me.  He  received  me  politely  and  frankly. 
He  complained,  in  a  weak  voice,  that  the  walk  thither  had  quite 
exhausted  him — that  he  feared  his  health  was  failing  him,  «kc. 

"  Why,  Mr  E ,  you  look  very  well,"  said  my  friend. 
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"  Ah,  perhaps  I  do ;  but  you  know  how  little  faith  is  to  be 
put  in  the  hale  looks  of  an  old  and  weak  man.  Age  generally 
puts  a  good  face  on  bad  matters,  even  to  the  last,"  he  added  with 
a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"A  sad  night !"  he  exclaimed,  on  hearing  the  wind  howling 
drearily  without,  for  we  were  standing  by  a  window  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  large  building;  and  a  March  wind  swept 
craelly  by,  telling  bitter  things  to  the  old  and  feeble  who  had  to 
face  it.  "  Allow  me  to  recommend  that  you  wrap  up  your  neck 
and  breast  well,"  said  I. 

"I  intend  it,  indeed,"  he  replied,  as  he  was  folding  up  a 
large  silk  handkerchief.  "  One  must  guard  one's  candle  with 
one's  hand,  or  Death  will  blow  it  out  in  a  moment.  That's  the 
sort  of  treatment  we  old  people  get  from  him ;  no  ceremony — 
he  waits  for  one  at  a  bleak  corner,  and  puffs  out  one's  expiring 
light  with  a  breath ;  and  then  hastens  on  to  the  more  vigorous 
torch  of  youth." 

"  Have  you  a  coach  ? "  inquired  Dr  D .     "  A  coach !  I 

shall  walk  it  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,"  said  Mr  E , 

buttoning  his  coat  up  to  the  chin. 

"  Allow  me  to  offer  you  both  a  seat  in  mine,"  said  I ;  "  it  is 
at  the  door,  and  I  am  driving  towards  your  neighbourhood."     He 

and  Dr  D accepted  the  offer,  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  we 

entered  and  drove  off.  We  soon  set  down  the  latter,  who  lived 
close  by,  and  then  my  new  philosophic  friend  and  I  were  left 
together.  Our  conversation  turned  for  a  while  on  the  evening's 
discussion  at  the  society ;  and,  in  a  very  few  words,  remarkably 
well  chosen,  he  pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  have  been 
errors  committed  by  Sir and  Dr ,  the  principal  speak- 
ers. I  was  not  more  charmed  by  the  lucidness  of  his  views, 
than  by  the  unaffected  diffidence  with  which  they  were  expressed. 

"Well,"  said  he,  after  a  little  pause  in  our  conversation, 
"  your  carriage  motion  is  mighty  pleasant !  It  seduces  one  into 
a  feeling  of  indolence !  these  delicious,  soft,  yielding  cushioned 
backs  and  seats — they  would  make  a  man  loth  to  use  his  legs 
again  !  Yet  I  never  kept  a  carriage  in  my  life,  though  I  have 
often  wanted  one,  and  could  easily  have  siforded  it  once."  I 
asked  him  why.  He  replied,  "It  was  not  because  he  feared 
childish  accusations  of  ostentation,  nor  yet  in  order  to  save 
money,  but  because  he  thought  it  becoming  a  rational  being 
to  be  content  with  the  natural  means  God  has  given  him,  both 
as  to  matter  of  necessity  and  pleasure.  It  was  an  insult,"  he 
said,  "  to  Nature  while  she  was  in  full  vigour,  and  had  exhibited 
little  or  no  deficiency  in  her  functions — ^to  hurry  to  Art,     For 
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mj  own  party"  he  contiiiiiedy  '*  I  ha^e  always  foand  a  quiet  but 
exquisite  aatisfactkm  in  contuming  independent  of  her  assistance, 
IIkri^  at  the  cost  of  some  occasional  inconvenience :  it  gives  you 
a  oonscioosness  of  relying  incessantly  on  Him  who  made  yoo, 
and  sustains  yon  in  being.  Do  you  recollect  the  solemn  saying 
of  Johnson  to  Garrick,  on  seeing  the  immense  levies  the  latter 
had  made  on  the  resources  of  ostentatious^  ornamental  artt 
'Davie,  Davie,  these  are  the  things  that  make  a  deathbed 
terrible !' "  I  said  something  about  Diogenes.  *' Ah  !"  he  re- 
plied quickly,  '*  the  other  extreme.  He  accused  nature  of  super- 
fluity, redundancy.  A  proper  subordination  of  externals  to  her 
use  is  part  of  her  province ;  else  why  is  she  placed  among  so 
many  materials,  and  with  such  facilities  of  using  themt  My 
principle,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is,  that  art  may  minister  to 
nature,  but  not  jxtrnper  or  surfeit  her  with  superfluities. 

"  You  would  laugh,  perhaps,  to  come  to  my  house,  and  see 
the  extent  to  which  I  have  carried  my  principles  into  practice. 
I — ^yes,  I — whose  life  has  been  devoted,  among  other  things,  to 
the  discovery  of  mechanical  contrivances !  You,  accustomed, 
perhaps,  to  the  elegant  redundancies  of  these  times,  may  con- 
sider my  house  and  furniture  absurdly  plain  and  naked — a  tree 
stript  of  its  leaves,  where  the  birds  are  left  to  lodge  on  the  bare 
Inanches  !  But  I  want  little,  and  do  not  *  want  that  little  long.' 
— Stop,  however,  here  is  my  house !  Come — a  laugh,  you 
know,  is  good  before  bed — wHl  you  have  it  nowl  Come,  see  a 
curiosity — a  Diogenes,  but  no  Cjmic  ! "  Had  the  reader  seen 
the  modesty,  the  cheerfulness,  the  calmness  of  manner  with 

which  Mr  E- ,  from  time  to  time,  joined  in  the  conversation 

of  which  the  above  is  the  substance,  and  been  aware  of  the 
weight  due  to  his  sentiments,  as  those  of  one  who  had  really 
UVED  UP  to  them  all  his  life — ^who  had  earned  a  noble  character 
in  the  philosophical  world — if  he  be  aware  how  often  old  age 
and  pedantry,  grounded  on  a  small  reputation,  are  blended  in 
repulsive  union — ^he  might  not  consider  the  trouble  I  have 
taken  thrown  away,  in  recording  this  my  first  conversation  with 
Mr  E .  He  was,  indeed,  an  instance  of  "  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example ; "  a  sort  of  character  to  be  sought  out  for  in 
life,  as  one  at  whose  feet  we  may  safely  sit  down  and  learn. 

I  could  not  accept  of  Mr  E — — *s  invitation  that  evening,  as 
I  had  a  patient  to  see  a  little  farther  on  ;  but  I  promised  him 
an  early  call.     All  my  way  home  my  mind  was  filled  with  the 

image  of  E ,  and  partook  of  the  tranquiUity  and  pensiveness 

of  its  guest. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  was,  but,  with  all  my  admiration  of 
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Mr  E ,  I  suffered  the  month  of  May  to  approach  its  close 

before  I  again  encountered  him.  It  was  partly  owing  to  a  sudden 
increase  of  business,  created  by  a  raging  scarlet  fever,  and  partly 
occasioned  by  illness  in  my  own  family.  I  often  thought,  and 
talked,  however,  of  the  philosopher,  for  that  was  the  name  he 

went  by  with  Dr  D and  myself.     Mr  E had  invited 

us  both  to  take  "  an  old-fashioned  friendly  cup  of  tea "  with 
him ;  and,  accordingly,  about  six  o'clock,  we  found  ourselves 

driving  down  to  his  house.     On  our  way,  Dr  D told  me 

that  om:  friend  had  been  a  widower  neariy  five  years ;  and  that 
the  loss,  somewhat  sudden,  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished 
wife,  had  worked  a  great  change  in  him,  by  divesting  him  of 
nearly  all  interest  in  life  or  its  concerns.  He  pursued  even  his 
philosophical  occupations  with  languor — more  from  a  kind  of 
habit  than  inclination.  Still  he  retained  the  same  evenness  and 
cheerfulness  which  had  distinguished  him  through  life.  But 
the  blow  had  been  struck  which  had  severed  him  from  the 
world's  joys  and  engagements.  He  might  be  compared  to  a 
great  tree  torn  up  by  the  root,  and  laid  prostrate  by  a  storm, 
yet  which  dies  not  all  at  once.  The  sap  is  not  instantaneously 
dried  up ;  but  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  you  may  see  the 
smaller  branches  still  shooting  unconsciously  into  short-lived 
existence  all  fresh  and  tender  from  the  womb  of  their  dead 
mother ;  and  a  rich  green  mantle  of  leaves  long  concealing  from 
view  the  poor  fallen  trunk  beneath.     Such  was  the  pensive  turn 

my  thoughts  had  taken  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Mr  E 's 

door. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  evening — the  hour  of  calm  excitement 
The  old-fashioned  window-panes  of  the  house  we  had  stopped 
at,  shone  like  small  sheets  of  fire  in  the  steady  slanting  rays  of 
the  retiring  sun.  It  was  the  first  house  of  a  respectable  antique- 
looking  row,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  which  had  been  built  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Three  stately  poplars  stood  sentries 
before  the  gateway. 

"  Well,  here  we  arc  at  last  at  Plaids  Porch,  as  IVe  christened 

it,"  said  Dr  D ,  knocking  at  the  door.     On  entering  the 

parlour — a  large  old-fashioned  room,  furnished  with  the  utmost 

simplicity  consistent  with  comfort — we  found  Mr  E sitting 

near  the  window,  reading.  He  was  in  a  brown  dressing-gown 
and  study  cap.  He  rose  and  welcomed  us  cheerfully.  "  I  have 
been  looking  into  La  Place,"  said  he,  in  the  first  pause  which 
ensued,  "  and,  a  little  before  your  arrival,  had  flattered  myself 
that  I  had  detected  some  erroneous  calculations ;  and  only  look 
at  the  quantity  of  evidence  that  was  necessary  to  convince  me 
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tiMi  I  WM  1^  inqileloii  lij^  ode  of  La  Place ! '^  pointiBg  to 
two  or  three  i^nttUid  p^icr  crxmaiedwitii  imaJl  algefarakmlcbi- 
neteri  in  pencO — •  fearful  arnjr  of  wjwsixkk — *•  ^  -3  <i*, 

07i^  9  —  Ji=:9;a  x  log.  «  " — end  smes,  co-sines^  aeries, 
ke,y  without  end     I  had  the  cnriositj  to  takke  np  the  toI- 

vme  in  qoestioD  while  he  was  ^waking  to  Dr  D ,  and 

ooiieed  on  the  ilj-leaf  the  compfimentaiy  antograph  of  the  Mar- 
qnii  La  Place,  who  had  sent  hn  woik  to  Mr  £-- — .  Tea  was 
presently  brooght  in ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plain  old-iashkined 
china,  kc,  had  been  placed  on  the  table  by  the  man-senrant — 
himself  a  knowing  old  fellow  as  I  erer  saw  in  mj  life — Miss 

E J  the  philosopher's  niece,  made  her  appearance — an  el^ant, 

nnaffected  girl,  with  the  same  style  of  features  as  her  nnde. 

^  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  yoor  thoo^ts,  Dr ^**  said 

Mr  £ ^  smiling,  as  he  cao^t  my  eye  following  the  moTe- 

ments  of  the  man-senrant  till  he  left  the  room.  ^  Yon  fancy 
my  keeping  a  man-servant  to  wait  at  table  does  not  tally  veiy 
well  with  what  I  said  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you. 

•*  O  dear !  I'm  sure  you're  mistaken,  ^Ir  E ,     I  was  struck 

with  the  singularity  of  his  countenance  and  manners — those  of 
a  stanch  old  family  servant" 

**  Ah,  Jos6x>h  is  a  vast  favourite  with  my  uncle  ! "  said  Miss 

E ,  "  I  can  assure  you,  and  fancies  himself  nearly  as  great  a 

man  as  his  master." 

"  Why,  as  far  as  the  pratique  of  the  laboratory  is  concerned, 
I  doubt  if  his  superior  is  to  be  found  in  London.  He  knows  t/, 
and  all  my  ways,  as  well  as  he  knows  the  palm  of  his  own  hand ! 
He  has  the  neatest  way  in  the  world  of  making  hydrogen  gas, 
and,  what  is  more,  found  it  out  himself,"  said  Mr  E— — y  ex- 
plaining the  process  ;  '*  and  then  he  is  a  miracle  of  cleanliness 
and  caro  1  He  has  not  cost  me  ten  shillings  in  breakage  since 
I  knew  him.  Ho  moves  among  my  brittle  wares  like  a  cat  on 
a  glass  wall" 

"And  then  he  writes  and  reads  for  my  uncle — does  all  the 
minor  work  of  the  laboratory — goes  on  errands — waits  at  table 
— in  short,  he's  invaluable,"  said  Miss  E -. 

"Quite  A  factotum,  I  protest !  "  exclaimed  Dr  D . 

**  You'd  lose  your  better  half,  then,  if  he  were  to  die,  I  sup- 
pose," said  I,  quickly. 

"  No  !  that  can  happen  but  once'*  replied  Mr  E ,  alluding 

to  the  (loath  of  his  wife.     Conversation  flagged  for  a  moment 

**  You've  forgotten,"  at  length  said  E ,  breaking  the  melan- 

dioly  pausoy  "  the  vexy  cMefest  of  poor  Joseph's  accomplish- 
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ments — ^what  an  admirable  unwearied  nurse  he  is  to  me  !  "  At 
that  moment  Joseph  entered  the  room,  with  a  note  in  his  hand, 

which  he  gave  to  Mr  E ,     I  guessed  where  it  came  from, 

for,  happening  a  few  moments  before  to  cast  my  eye  to  the 
window,  I  saw  a  footman  walking  up  to  the  door ;  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  gorgeous  scarlet  liveries  of  the  Duke  of 
.  E ,  after  glancing  over  the  letter,  begged  us  to  ex- 
cuse him  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  the  man  was  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"  You,  of  course,  knew  what  my  uncle  alluded  to,"  said  Miss 

E ,  addressing  Dr  D in  a  low  tone,  as  soon  as  E 

had  closed  the  door  after  him,  "when  he  spoke  of  Joseph's 

being  a  nurse — don't  you  1 "     Dr  D nodded.     "  My  poor 

uncle,"  she  continued,  addressing  me,  "has  been,  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years,  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  disease  in  the  spine  ; 
and,  during  all  that  time,  he  has  suffered  a  perfect  martyrdom 
from  it.  He  could  not  stand  straight  up  if  it  were  to  save  his 
life,  and  he  is  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  a  very  curious  de- 
scription— the  joint  contrivance  of  himself  and  Joseph.  He 
takes  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  every  night,  at  bedtime ; 
without  which,  the  pains,  which  are  always  most  excruciating  at 
night-time,  would  not  suffer  him  to  get  a  moment's  sleep  ! — Oh, 
how  often  have  I  seen  him  rolling  about  on  this  carpet  and 
hearth-rug — ^yes,  even  in  the  presence  of  visitors — in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  agony,  and  uttering  the  most  heart-breaking  groans ! " 

"And  I  can  add,"  said  Dr  D ,  "that  he  is  the  most  per- 
fect Job — the  most  angelic  sufferer  I  ever  saw  ! " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is  ! "  rejoined  Miss  E with  emotion. 

•*I  can  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  never  once  heard  him 
murmur  or  complain  at  his  hard  fate.  When  I  have  been  ex- 
pressing my  sympathies,  during  the  extremity  of  his  anguish,  he 
has  gasped,  *  Well,  well,  it  might  have  been  worse  ! '  " — Miss 

E suddenly  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  for  they 

were  overflowing. 

"  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  little  picture  hanging  over  the 
mantelpiece]"  she  inquired,  after  a  pause,  which  neither  Dr 
D nor  I  seemed  inclined  to  interrupt — pointing  to  an  ex- 
quisite oil-painting  of  the  crucifixion.  "  I  have  seen  my  poor 
uncle  lying  down  on  the  floor,  while  in  the  most  violent  parox- 
ysms of  pain,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  intensely  on  that  picture, 
exclaim — *  Thine  were  greater — thine  were  greater ! '  And  then 
he  has  presently  clasped  his  hands  upwards ;  a  smile  has  beamed 
upon  his  pallid  quivering  features,  and  he  has  told  me  the  pain 
was  abated." 
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^  I  ODoe  WW  praent  dmiiig  one  of  thcae  psinfullj  xnteraBliiig 

aeenes,"  said  Dr  D ,  ^and  have   seen  sock  a  heaTenfy 

radiance  on  his  countenance,  as  could  not  hare  been  occasioned 
hj  the  mere  sudden  cessation  of  the  anguish  he  had  been  suffer- 

ing- 

''Does  not  this  strange  disorder  abate  with  his  increasing 
years ) "  I  inquired, 

•*  Alas,  no  ! "  repfied  ^liss  E ;  "  but  is,  if  possible,  more 

frequent  and  severe  in  its  seizures.  Indeed,  we  all  think  it  is 
wearing  him  out  fast  But  for  the  unwearied  services  of  that 
faithful  creature,  Joseph,  who  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  him, 
my  uncle  must  have  died  long  aga" 

•*  How  did  this  terrible  disorder  attack  Mr  E y  and  when! " 

I  inquired  I  was  informed  that  he  himself  originated  the 
complaint  with  an  injury  he  sustained  when  a  veiy  young  man  : 
he  was  riding,  one  day,  on  horseback,  and  his  horse,  suddenly 

rearing  backward,  Mr  E *s  back  came  in  violent  contact  with 

a  plank,  projecting  from  behind  a  cart  loaded  with  timber.  He 
was  besides,  however,  subject  to  a  constitutional  feebleness  in 
the  spine,  derived  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  had 
consulted  almost  every  surgeon  of  eminence  in  England,  and  a 
few  on  the  Continent ;  and  spent  a  little  fortune  among  them — 
but  all  had  been  in  vain. 

**  Really,  you  would  be  quite  surprised.  Doctor ,**  said 

Miss  E ,  "  to  know  that,  though  such  a  martyr  to  pain,  and 

now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  my  uncle  is  more  active  in  his 
habits,  and  regular  in  his  hours,  than  I  ever  knew  any  one.  He 
rises  almost  invariably  at  four  o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  six  in 
winter — and  this  though  so  helpless,  that,  without  Joseph's 
assistance,  he  could  not  dress  himself " 

"  Ah  !  by  the  way,"  interrupted  Dr  D ,  "that  is  another 

peculiarity  in  Mr  E 's  case  :  he  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  nightly 

paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  from  which  he  does  not  com- 
pletely recover  till  he  has  been  up  for  some  two  or  three  hours." 

How  little  had  I  thought  of  the  under-current  of  agony  flow- 
ing incessantly  beneath  the  calm  surface  of  his  cheerful  and 
dignified  demeanour  !  O  philosophy  ! — O  Christian  philosophy ! 
— I  had  failed  to  detect  any  marks  of  suffering  in  his  features, 
though  I  had  now  had  two  interviews  with  him — so  completely, 
even  hitherto,  had  "  his  unconquerable  mind  conquered  the  clay  " 
— as  one  of  our  old  writers  expresses  it.     If  I  had  admired  and 

respected  him  heretofore,  on  the  ground  of  Dr  D 's  opinion, 

how  did  I  now  feel  disposed  to  adore  him !  I  looked  on  him  as 
an  instance  of  loog-tried  heroism  and  fortitude,  almost  imparal- 
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leled  in  the  hist  ory  of  man.     Such  thoughts  were  passing  through 

my  mind,  when  Mr  E re-entered  the  room.     "What  I  had 

heard  during  his  absence  made  me  now  look  on  him  with  tenfold 
interest.  I  wondered  that  I  had  overlooked  his  stoop — and  the 
permanent  print  of  pain  on  his  pallid  cheek.  I  gazed  at  him, 
in  short,  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and  reverence,  akin  to  those 
called  forth  by  a  picture  of  one  of  the  ancient  martyrs. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  deprived  of  your  company  so  long," 
said  he  ;  *^  but  I  have  had  to  answer  an  invitation,  and  several 
questions  besides,  from — I  daresay  you  know  whom  T'  address- 
ing Dr  D , 

"  I  can  guess,  on  the  principle  ex  wigue — the  gaudy  livery 
*  vaunts  of  royalty ' — eh  ]     Is  it ?" 

"  Yes.     He  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  Lord ,  Sir , 

and  several  other  members  of  the Society,  at ,  this 

day  week,  but  I  have  declined.  At  my  time  of  life,  I  can't 
stand  late  hours  and  excitement.  Besides,  one  must  learn  be- 
times to  tcean  from  the  world,  or  be  suddenly  snatched  from  it 
screaming  like  a  child,"  said  Mr  E ,  with  an  impressive  air. 

"  I  believe  you  are  particularly  intimate  with ;  at  least 

I  have  heard  so.     Are  you  ]"  inquired  Dr  D . 

"  No.     I  might  possibly  have  been  so,  for has  shown 

great  consideration  towards  me ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  the 
sought,  rather  than  the  seeker,  and  have  been  all  my  life." 

"  It  is  often  fatal  to  philosophical  independence  to  approach 
too  frequently,  and  too  nearly,  the  magic  circle  of  the  court," 
said  I. 

"  True.  Science  is,  and  should  be,  aspiring.  So  is  the  eagle ; 
but  the  royal  bird  never  approaches  so  near  the  sun  as  to  be 

drowned  in  its  blaze.     Q has  been  nothing  since  he  became 

a  courtier."  .  .  . 

"  What  do  you  think  of 's  pretensions  to  science,  gener- 
ally, and  his  motives  for  seeking  so  anidously  the  intimacy  of 
the  learned  1 "  inquired  Dr  D . 

"^Vhy, ,"  replied  E ,  with  some  hesitation,  "*tis  a 

wonderful  thing  for  him  to  know  even  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  he 
does.  He  is  popularly  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  most  of 
the  leading  sciences.      He  went  through  a  regular  course  of 

readings  with  my  admirable  friend :  but  he  has  not  the 

tinie  necessary  to  insure  a  successful  prosecution  of  science.  It 
is,  however,  infinitely  advantageous  to  science  and  literature,  to 
have  the  willing  and  active  patronage  of  royalty.  I  never  knew 
him  exhibit  one  trait  of  overbearing  dogmatism;  and  that  is  say- 
ing much  for  one  whom  all  flatter  always.     It  has  struck  me, 
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htm€W9tf  tkt^  be  has  nikcr  too  anxioBS  an  cretownds  i 
the  duncter  and  sippbaae  of  a  M.cciyjLs." 

'^  Fnj,  Mr  £ ^,  do  joa  reco&cs  mentkniiig  to  me  an  in- 

ddcst  wikich  rjccnrred  at  a  large  dinner-panr  ghnen  bj ^^ 

where  jco   were  present,  wLen   Dr  made  me  of  thew 

words  to  :  *  Do^  mrA  y^jnr thitik  it  pamllt  for  a 

man  to  p^Jt  another  ttith  yAtd*^*^  to  yny^jk^  /•/«  tojLimg  peaeket 
in  return  for  want  of  other  misnUs  t'  and  the  fnnous 


**  We  win  drop  that  sabject,  if  yoa  piease,"*  said  £ cohl^, 

at  the  same  time  colonriBg,  aad  giTing  mj  friend  a  peroKar 
monitory  kx^ 

*^  I  know  well,  penonallT,  that has  done  reiy  many  noble 

things  in  his  daj — most  of  them,  comparatif dj  in  secret ;  and 
one  magnificent  action  he  has  performed  lately  towards  a  man 
of  scientific  eminence,  who  has  been  as  anf(»tanate  as  he  is  de- 
serring,  which  will  probably  nerer  come  to  the  poMic  ear,  wi- 

less and  die  suddenly,"  said  Mr .      He  had 

•carcely  uttered  these  words,  when  he  turned  suddenly  pale, 
hud  down  his  tea-cup  with  a  quivering  hand,  and  slipped  slowly 
from  his  chair  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  at  his  full  length,  roll- 
ing to  and  fro,  with  his  hands  pressed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
his  spine — and  all  the  while  uttering  deep  si^is  and  groans. 
The  big  drops  of  perspiration  rolling  from  his  forehead  down  his 
cheeks,  evidenced  the  dreadful  agony  he  was  enduring.  Dr 
D and  I  both  knelt  down  on  one  knee  by  his  side,  proffer- 
ing our  assistance  ;  but  he  entreated  us  to  leave  him  to  himself 
for  a  few  moments,  and  he  should  soon  be  better. 

"  Emma  !  "  he  gasped,  calling  his  niece — who,  sobbing  bit- 
terly, was  at  his  side  in  a  moment — '*  kiss  me — that's  a  dear 
girl — ^and  go  up  to  bed ;  but  on  your  way,  send  Joseph  here 
directly."  She  retired ;  and  in  a  few  moments  Joseph  entered 
hastily,  with  a  broad  leathern  band,  which  he  drew  round  his 
master's  waist  and  buckled  tightly.  He  then  pressed  with  both 
his  hands  for  some  time  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  the  pain. 
Our  situation  was  embarrassing  and  distressing — ^both  of  us 
medical  men,  and  yet  compelled  to  stand  by,  mere  passive  spec- 
tators of  agonies  we  could  neither  alleviate  nor  remove. 

**  Do  you  absolutely  desjKiir  of  discovering  what  the  precise 
nature  of  this  complaint  is  ? "  I  inquired  in  an  under  toue. 

"  Yes — in  common  with  every  one  else  that  has  tried  to  dis- 
cover it  That  it  is  an  affection  of  the  spinal  chord,  is  clear ; 
but  what  is  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  these  tremendous 
|)arozyBms,  I  cannot  conjecture,"  replied  Dr  D . 
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"  What  have  been  the  principal  remedies  resorted  to  V 

"  Oh,  everything — ^ahnost  everything  that  the  wit  of  man  could 
devise— local  and  general  bleedings  to  a  dreadM  extent ;  irrita- 
tions and  counter-irritations  without  end ;  electricity — galvanism 
— all  the  resources  of  medicine  and  surgery  have  been  ransacked 

to  no  purpose.     Look  at  him  !  '*  whispered  Dr  D ,  "  look — 

look—do  you  see  how  his  whole  body  is  drawn  together  in  a  heap, 
while  his  limbs  are  quivering  as  though  they  would  fall  from  him? 
See — see — how  they  are  now  struck  out,  and  plunging  about, 
his  hands  clutching  convulsively  at  the  carpet — scarcely  a  trace 
of  humanity  in  his  distorted  features-^as  if  this  great  and  good 
man  were  ike  sport  of  a  demon  !  " 

"  O  gracious  God  !  can  we  do  nothing  to  help  him  1 "  I  in- 
quired, suddenly  approaching  him,  almost  stifled  with  my  emo- 
tions. Mr  E — - —  did  not  seem  conscious  of  our  approach ;  but 
lay  rather  quieter,  groaning — "Oh — oh — oh — that  it  would 
please  God  to  dismiss  me  from  my  sufferings  ! " 

"My  dear,  dear  Mr  E ,*'  exclaimed  Dr  D ,  exces- 
sively agitated,  "  can  we  do  nothing  for  you?  Can't  we  be  of 
any  service  to  you  1  *' 

"  Oh,  none — none — none  !  "  he  groaned,  in  tones  expressive 
of  utter  hopelessness.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  did 
this  victim  of  disease  continue  writhing  on  the  floor,  and  we 
standing  by,  "physicians  of  no  value  !  '*  The  violence  of  the 
paroxysm  abated  at  length,  and  again  we  stooped,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  him  and  carrying  him  to  the  sofa ;  but  he 
motioned  us  off,  exclaiming  so  faintly  as  to  be  almost  inaudible 
— "  No,  no,  thank  you — I  must  not  be  moved  for  this  hour,  and 
when  I  am,  it  must  be  to  bed.'* — "  Then  we  will  bid  you  good 
evening,  and  pray  to  God  you  may  be  better  in  the  morning.** 
"  Yes — ^yes ;  better — better ;  good — good-bye,**  he  muttered  in- 
distinctly. 

"  Master's  falling  asleep,  gentlemen,  as  he  always  does  after 
these  fits,"  said  Joseph,  who  had  his  arms  round  his  suffering 
master*s  neck.     We,  of  course,  left  immediately,  and  met  Miss 

E in  the  passage,  muffled  in  her  shawl,  and  sobbing  as  if 

she  would  break  her  heart. 

Dr  D told  me,  as  we  were  driving  home,  that,  about  two 

years  ago,  E made  a  week's  stay  with  him ;  and  that,  on 

one  occasion,  he  endured  agonies  of  such  dreadful  intensity  as 
nothing  could  abate,  or  in  any  measure  alleviate,  but  two  doses 
of  laudanum  of  nearly  half  an  ounce  each,  within  half  an  hour 
of  each  other ;  and  that  even  then  he  did  not  sleep  for  more 
than  two  hours.     "  When  he  awoke,**  continued  my  friend,  "  he 
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WM  lying  OD  the  fofa  in  m  itate  of  the  ntokost  ezhnistioo,  the 
jMfBpirsitkio  ninning  from  him  like  water.  I  asked  him  if  he 
did  tu^  flometimes  yield  to  such  thcn^ts  as  were  suggested  to 
Job  \fy  his  impetuous  friends — ^to  *cnrse  God  and  die ;'  to  repine 
•t  the  hmg  and  lingering  tortures  he  had  endured  n^rij  all  his 
life,  for  no  ^parent  crime  of  his  own  f  '  No,  no,'  he  replied 
calmly  ;*Vve  suffered  too  long  an  apprenticeship  to  pain  for  that ! 
I  own  I  was  at  first  a  little  disobedient — a  little  restire — but  now 
I  am  learning  resignatbn  !  Would  not  useless  fretting  serre  to 
enhance — to  aggravate  mj  pains  ? '  '  Well ! '  I  errlaimfd,  4t 
puzzles  my  theology — if  anything  could  make  me  sceptical 

/     E saw  the  train  of  my  thoughts,  and  interrupted 

me,  laying  his  white  wasted  hand  on  mine — *•  I  always  strire  to 
bear  in  mind  that  i  am  in  the  hands  of  a  God  as  good  as  great, 
and  that  I  am  not  to  doubt  his  goodness,  because  I  cannot  exactly 
see  h//w  he  brings  it  alx>ut  Doubtless  there  are  reasons  for  my 
suffering  what  1  do,  which,  though  at  present  incomprehensible 
to  me,  would  appear  abundantly  satisfactory  could  I  be  made 

acquainted  with  them.     Oh,  Dr  D ,  what  would  become  of 

me,*  said  E solemnly,  *  were  I,  instead  of  the  rich  consola- 
tions of  religion,  to  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  dishearten- 
ing Hficculations  of  infidelity  ! — If  in  this  world  only  I  have  hope,' 
he  continued,  looking  steadfastly  upwards,  'I  am  of  all  men 
most  miserable  ! ' — Is  it  not  dangerous  to  know  such  a  man,  lest 
one  should  feel  inclined  to  fall  down  and  worship  him  1 ''  in- 
quired my  friend.     Indeed  I  thought  so.     Surely  E was  a 

miracle  of  patience  and  fortitude !  and  how  he  had  contrived 
to  make  his  splendid  advancements  in  science,  whilst  subject  to 
such  almost  unheard-of  tortures,  both  as  to  duration  and  in- 
tensity— had  devoted  himself  so  successfully  to  the  prosecution 
of  studies  requiring  habits  of  long,  patient,  profound  abstraction 
— was  to  me  inconceivable. 

How  few  of  us  are  aware  of  what  is  suffered  by  those  with 
whom  we  are  most  intimate  !  How  few  know  the  heavy  coun- 
tcrbalancings  of  popularity  and  eminence — ^the  exquisite  agonies, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  inflicted  by  one  irremovable  "  thorn 
in  the  flesh  ! "  Oh  !  the  miseries  of  that  eminence  whose  chief 
pron>gative  too  often  is — 

**  Above  tho  volgar  herd  to  rot  in  ttaU  !  ** 

How  little  had  I  thought,  while  gazing  at  the Booms  on 

this  admimblo  man,  first  fascinated  with  the  placidity  of  his 
noblo  features,  that  I  looked  at  one  who  had  equal  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  martyr  and  a  philosopher !  How  my  own  petty 
grievances  dwindled  away  in  comparison  with  those  endured  by 
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E !     How  contemptible  the  pusillanimity  I  had  often 

exhibited ! 

And  do  YOU,  reader,  who,  if  a  man,  are  perhaps  in  the  habit 
of  cursing  and  blaspheming  while  smarting  under  the  toothache, 
or  any  of  those  minor  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  think,  at  such 
times,  of  poor,  meek,  suffering  E ,  and  be  rilent ! 

I  could  not  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  painful  image  of  E 

writhing  on  the  floor,  as  I  have  above  described,  but  lay  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  reflecting  on  the  probable  nature  of  his 
tmusual  disorder.  Was  it  anything  of  a  spasmodic  nature) 
Would  not  ituch  attacks  have  worn  him  out  long  ago  ?  Was  it 
one  of  the  remoter  effects  of  partial  paralysis )  Was  it  a  pretei^ 
natural  pressure  on  the  spinal  chord,  occasioned  by  fracture  of 
one  of  the  vertebrae,  or  enlargement  of  the  intervertebral  liga- 
ments ?  Or  was  it  owing  to  a  thickening  of  the  medulla-spinalis 
itself? 

Fifty  similar  conjectures  passed  through  my  mind,  excited  as 
well  by  the  singularity  of  the  disease  as  by  sympathy  for  the 
sufferer.  Before  I  fell  asleep,  I  resolved  to  call  on  him  during 
the  next  day,  and  inquire  carefully  into  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms, in  the  forlorn  hope  of  hitting  on  some  means  of  mitigating 
his  sufferings. 

By  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  I  was  set  down  again  at  his  door.    A 

maid-servant  answered  my  summons,  and  told  me  that  Mr  E 

and  Joseph  were  busily  engaged  in  the  "  Labhory  I "  '  She  took 
in  my  card  to  him,  and  returned  with  her  master's  compliments, 
and  he  would  thank  me  to  step  in.     I  followed  the  girl  to  the 

laboratory.     On  opening  the  door,  I  saw  E and  his  trusty 

work-fellow,  Joseph,  busily  engaged  fusing  some  species  of  metaL 
The  former  was  dressed  as  on  the  preceding  evening,  with  the 
addition  of  a  long  black  apron — looked  heated  and  flushed  with 
exercise ;  and,  with  his  stooping  gait,  was  holding  some  small 
implement  over  the  furnace,  while  Joseph,  on  his  knees,  was 
puffing  away  at  the  fire  with  a  small  pair  of  bellows.  To  anti- 
cipate for  a  moment.     How  little  did  E or  I  imagine,  that 

tlus  was  very  nearly  the  last  time  of  his  ever  again  entering  the 
scene  of  his  long  and  useful  scientific  labours ! 

I  was  utterly  astonished  to  see  one  whose  sufferings  over- 
night had  been  so  dreadful,  quietly  pursuing  his  avocations  in 
the  morning,  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  him ! 

"  Excuse  my  shaking  hands  with  you  for  the  present.  Doctor," 

said  E ,  looking  at  me  through  a  huge  pair  of  tortoise-shell 

spectacles,  *'  for  both  hands  are  engaged  you  see.  My  friend, 
Dr ,  has  just  sent  me  a  piece  of  platina^  and  you  see  Tm 
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already  playing  pranks  with  it !  Really,  I'm  as  eager  to  spoil  a 
playthings  to  see  what  my  rattle's  made  of,  as  any  philosophical 
child  in  the  kingdom  !  Here  I  am  analysing,  dissolving,  trans- 
muting, and  so  on.    But  Tve  really  an  important  end  in  view  here, 

trying  a  new  combination  of  metal,  and  Dr is  anxious  to 

know  if  the  result  of  my  process  corresponds  with  his, — Now, 

now,  Joseph,*'  said  E y  breaking  off  suddenly,  "  it  is  ready ; 

bring  the "  At  this  critical  instant,  by  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent, poor  Joseph  suddenly  overthrew  the  whole  apparatus — 
and  the  compounds,  ashes,  fragments,  <fec.,  were  spilled  on  the 
floor !    Keally  I  quite  lost  my  own  temper  with  thinking  of  the 

vexatious  disappointment  it  would  ba  to  £ .     Not  so, 

however,  with  him. 

"  Oh,  dear  —  dear,  dear  me  !  Well,  here's  an  end  of  our 
day's  work  before  we  thought  for  it !     How  did  you  do  it, 

Joseph,  eh  ] "  said  E y  with  an  air  of  chagrin,  but  with 

perfect  mildness  of  tone.  What  a  ludicrous  contrast  between 
the  philosopher  and  his  assistant !  The  latter,  an  obese  little 
fellow,  with  a  droll  cast  of  one  eye,  was  quite  red  in  the  face, 
and,  wringing  his  hands,  exclaimed — ^"0  Lord — O  Lord — O 
Lord  !  what  coiUd  I  have  been  doing,  master  ]" 

"  Why,  that's  surely  your  concern  more  than  mine,"  replied 

E ,  smiling  at  me.     "Come,  come,  it  can't  be  helped — 

you've  done  yourself  more  harm  than  me — ^by  giving  Dr 

such  a  specimen  of  your  awkwardness  as  /  have  not  seen  for 
many  a  month.  See  and  set  things  to  rights  as  soon  as 
possible,"  said  E ,  calmly  putting  away  his  spectacles. 

"Well,  Dr ,  what  do  you  think  of  my  little  workshop!" 

he  continued,  addressing  me,  who  still  stood  with  my  hat  and 
gloves  on — surprised  and  delighted  to  see  that  his  temper  had 
stood  this  trial,  and  that  such  a  provoking  eoiUre-iemps  had 
really  not  at  all  ruffled  him.  From  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  the  light  fell  strongly  on  his  face,  and  I  saw  his  features 
more  distinctly  than  heretofore.  I  noticed  that  sure  index  of  a 
thinking  countenance — three  strong  perpendicular  marks  or 
folds,  between  the  eyebrows,  at  right  angles  with  the  deep 
wrinkles  that  furrowed  his  forehead,  and  then  the  '*  untroubled 
lustre  "  of  his  cold,  clear,  full,  blue  eyes,  rich  and  serene  as  that 

"  Through  whose  clear  mediam  the  great  son 
Loveth  to  shoot  his  beams,  all  brightening,  all 
Tumiiigtogold." 

Header,  when  you  see  a  face  of  this  stamp,  so  marked,  and  with 
such  eyes  and  forehead,  rest  assured  you  are  looking  at  a  gifted, 
if  not  an  extraordinary  man. 


Ki^^  c>.-.i 
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The  lower  features  were  somewhat  shrunk  and  sallow,  as  well 
they  might,  if  only  from  a  thousand  hours  of  agony,  setting 
aside  the  constant  wearing  of  his  "  ever-waking  mind  ;  '*  yet  a 
smile  of  cheerfulness,  call  it  rather  resignation,  irradiated  his 
pale  countenance,  like  twilight  on  a  sepulchre.  He  showed  me 
round  his  laboratory,  which  was  kept  in  most  exemplary  clean- 
liness and  order ;  and  then,  opening  a  door,  we  entered  the 
"  sanctum  sanctorum  " — his  study.  It  had  not  more,  I  should 
think,  than  five  or  six  hundred  books ;  but  all  of  them — ^in  plain 
substantial  bindings — had  manifestly  seen  good  service.  Im- 
mediately beneath  the  window  stood  several  portions  of  a 
splendid  astronomical  apparatus — a  very  large  telescope,  in 
exquisite  order — a  recently  invented  instrument  for  calculating 
the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stars — a  chronometer  of  his  own 
construction,  <fec.  "Do  you  see  this  piece  of  furniture  1"  he 
inquired,  directing  my  attention  to  a  sort  of  sideless  sofa,  or 
broad  inclined  plane,  stuffed,  the  extremity  turned  up,  to  rest 
the  feet  against — and  being  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  with  the  floor.  "  Ah  !  could  that  thing  speak,  it  might 
tell  a  tale  of  my  tortures,  such  as  no  living  being  may !  For, 
when  I  feel  my  daily  paroxysms  coming  on  me,  if  I  am  any 
where  near  my  study,  I  lay  my  wearied  limbs  here,  and  continue 
till  I  find  relief  !  "  This  put  conversation  into  the  very  train  I 
wished.  I  begged  him  to  favour  me  with  a  description  of  his 
disease  ;  and  he  sat  down  and  complied.  I  recollect  him  com- 
paring the  pain  to  that  which  might  be  supposed  to  follow  the 
incessant  stinging  of  a  wasp  at  the  spinal  marrow — sudden 
lancinating,  accompanied  by  quivering  sensations  throughout 
the  whole  nervous  system — followed  by  a  strange  sense  of 
numbness.  He  said  that  at  other  times  it  was  as  though  some 
one  were  in  the  act  of  drilling  a  hole  through  his  back-bone, 
and  piercing  the  marrow  !  Sometimes,  during  the  moments  of 
his  most  ecstatic  agonies,  he  felt  as  though  his  back-bone  were 
rent  asunder  all  the  way  up.  The  pain  was,  on  the  whole, 
local — confined  to  the  first  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  but  occa- 
sionally fluctuating  between  them  and  the  dorsal. 

When  he  had  finished  the  dreary  details  of  his  disease,  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  with  a  sigh,  that  nothing  suggested 
itself  to  me   as  a  remedy,  but  what  I  understood  from  Dr 

D had  been  tried  over  and  over,  and  over  again.     '*  You 

are  right,"  he  replied  sorrowfully.  "Dreadful  as  are  my 
sufferings,  the  bare  thought  of  undergoing  more  medical  or 
surgical  treatment  makes  me  shudder.  My  back  is  already 
frightfully  disfigured  with  the  searings  of  caustic,  seton-marks, 
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capping  and  blistering  ;  and  I  hope  God  will  give  me  patience 
to  wait  till  these  perpetual  knocHngs,  as  it  were,  shall  have  at 
length  battered  down  this  frail  stractnre.*' 

"  Mr  E ,  you  rival  some  of  the  old  martyrs  !"  I  faltered, 

grasping  his  hand  as  we  rose  to  leave  the  study. 

''In  point  of  bodily  suffering,  I  may;  but  their  holiness! 
Those  who  are  put  into  the  keenest  parts — ^the  very  heart  of 
the  '  fiery  furnace  * — ^will  come  out  most  refined  at  last !  '* 

"  Well,  you  may  be  earning  a  glorious  reward  hereafter,  for 
your  constancy " 

"Or  I  may  be  merely  smarting  for  the  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers ! "  exclaimed  E mournfully. 

Monday ,  July  18 — ,     Having  been  summoned  to  a  patient 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  E ,  I  took  that  opportunity  of 

calling  upon  him  on  my  return.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  I  found  the  philosopher  sitting  pensively  in 
the  parlour  alone ;  for  his  niece,  I  learned,  had  retired  early, 
owing  to  indisposition.  A  peculiar  sinumbra  lamp,  of  his  own 
contrivance,  stood  on  the  table,  which  was  strewn  with  books, 
pamphlets,  and  papers.  He  received  me  with  his  usual  gentle 
affability. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  in  a  singular  mood  of 
mind  to-night,''  said  he  :  "  I  ought  to  say  rather  many  moods : 
sometimes  so  suddenly  and  strongly  excited  as  to  lose  the 
control  over  my  emotions — at  others  sinking  into  the  depths  of 
despondency.  I've  been  tiying  for  these  two  hours  to  glance 
over  this  '  New  View  of  the  Neptunian  Theory,'"  pointing  to  an 

open  book  on  the  table,  "  which has  sent  me,  to  review  for 

him  in  the  ;  but  'tis  useless;  I  cannot  command  my 

thoughts."  I  felt  his  pulse  :  it  was  one  of  the  most  irregular  I 
had  ever  known.  "  I  know  what  you  suspect,"  said  he,  observ- 
ing my  eyes  fixed  with  a  puzzled  air  on  my  watch,  and  my 
finger  at  his  wrist,  for  several  minutes  ;  "  some  organic  mischief 
at  the  heart  Several  of  your  fraternity  have  latterly  comforted 
me  with  assurances  to  that  effect."  I  assured  him  I  did  not 
apprehend  anything  of  the  kind,  but  merely  that  his  circulation 
was  a  little  disturbed  by  recent  excitement 

"True — ^true,"  he  replied,  "I  aw  a  little  flustered,  as  the 
phrase  is " 

"Oh ! — ^here's  the  secret,  I  suppose?"  said  I,  reaching  to  a 
periodical  publication  of  the  month  l3dng  on  the  table,  and  in 
which  I  had,  a  few  days  ago,  read  a  somewhat  virulent  attack 
on  him.     "  You're  very  rudely  handled  here,  I  think  1 "  said  I. 
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"What!  do  you  think  that  has  discomposed  mef"  he  in- 
qtdred  with  a  smile.  "  No,  no — I'm  past  feeling  these  things 
long  ago  !  Abuse — mere  personality — now  excites  in  me  no 
emotion  of  any  kind  !  " 

"Why,  Mr  E ,  surely  you   are  not  indifferent  to  the 

opinion  of  the  public,  which  may  be  misled  by  such  things  as 
these  if  suffered  to  go  unanswered  ]  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  If  IVe  done  anything  good  in  my 
time^  as  I  have  honestly  tried  to  do,  sensible  people  won't 
believe  me  an  impostor,  at  any  man's  bidding,  lliose  who 
would  be  so  influenced,  are  hardly  worth  undeceiving."* 

..."  There's  a  good  deal  of  acuteness  in  the  paper ;  and,  in 
one  particular,  the  reviewer  has  fairiy  caught  me  tripping.  He 
may  laugh  at  me  as  much  as  he  pleases  ;  but  why  go  about  to 
put  himself  in  a  passion  ?  The  subject  did  not  require  it.  But 
if  he  is  in  a  passion,  should  I  not  be  foolish  to  be  in  one  too  ? 
— Passion  serves  only  to  put  out  truth  ;  and  no  one  would 
indulge  it  that  had  truth  only  in  view.  .  .  .  The  real  occasion 
of  my  nervousness,"  he  continued,  "  is  far  different  from  what 
you  have  supposed — a  little  incident  which  occurred  only  this 
evening  ;  and  I  will  tell  it  you. 

**  My  niece,  feeling  pooriy  with  a  cold,  retired  to  bed  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  tea  ;  and,  after  sitting  here  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  I  took  one  of  the  candles,  and  walked  to  the  laboratoiy, 
to  see  whether  all  was  right — as  is  my  custom  every  evening. 
On  opening  the  door,  to  my  very  great  amazement,  I  saw  a 
stranger  in  it :  a  gentleman  in  dark-coloured  clothes,  holding  a 
dim  taper  in  one  hand,  and  engaged  in  going  round  the  room, 
apparently  putting  all  my  instruments  in  order.  I  stood  at  the 
door  almost  petrified,  watching  his  movements  without  thinking 
of  interrupting  them,  for  a  sudden  feeling  of  something  like 
awe  crept  over  me.  He  made  no  noise  whatever,  and  did  not 
seem  aware  that  any  one  was  looking  at  him — or  if  he  was,  he 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  notice  the  interruption.  I  saw  him  as 
clearly,  and  what  he  was  doing,  as  I  now  see  you  playing  with 
your  gloves  !  he  was  engaged  leisurely  putting  away  all  my 
loose  implements  :  shutting  boxes,  cases,  and  cupboards,  with 

•  "  This  gentleman's  speculations  have  long  served  to  aranse  chQdren  and  old 
people  :  now  that  he  has  become  old  himself,  he  also  may  hope  for  amusement  fh)m 
them."— "This  mountain  has  so  long  brought  forth  mice,  that,  now  it  haa  become  en- 
feebled and  worn  out,  it  may  amuse  itself  with  looking  after  its  progeny."—"  Chimeras 

of  a  diseased  brain."- "Quackerj'."  * Review,' t  [neither  the  Edinburgh  nor 

Quarterly.]    Afr  E knew  teho  teas  the  teriter  of  this  article. 

1  TIm  rrench  TranaUtor  volanteen  to  wuign  la  a  note,  '  Lo  New  Monthly  Macadn*,'  m  th«  on«  aUoded 
tOk  Mid  from  which  th«M  quoudoni  uro  nude,  though  I  distinctly  itatod  It  to  bo  ont  of  tho  IUtIow*. 

B 
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tke  acMrftc^  of  one  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  his 
work.  Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus which  had  been  used  to-day — ^and  we  have  had  very  many 
more  than  usual  out — ^he  opened  the  inner  door  leading  to  the 
study,  and  entered — I  following  in  mute  astonishment.  He 
went  to  work  the  same  way  in,  the  study ;  shutting  up  several 
volumes  that  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  carefully  replacing  them 
in  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves. 

^'  Having  cleared  away  these,  he  approached  the  astronomical 
apparatus  near  the  window,  put  the  cap  on  the  object-end  of 
the  telescope,  pushed  in  the  joints  all  noiselessly,  closed  up  in 
its  case  my  new  chronometer,  and  then  returned  to  the  table 
where  my  desk  lay,  took  up  the  inkstand,  poured  out  the  ink 
into  the  fireplace,  flung  all  the  pens  under  the  grate,  and  then 
shut  the  desk,  locked  it,  and  laid  the  key  on  the  top  of  it. 
When  he  had  done  all  this,  he  walked  towards  the  wall,  and 
turned  slowly  towards  me,  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  s^ook 
his  head  mournfully.  The  taper  he  held  in  his  hand  slowly 
expired ;  and  the  spectre,  if  such  it  were,  disappeared.  The 
strangest  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  follow.  The  pale,  fixed 
features  seemed  perfectly  familiar  to  me — they  were  those 
which  I  had  often  gazed  at,  in  a  portrait  of  Mr  Boyle,  prefixed 
to  my  quarto  copy  of  his  'Treatise  of  Atmospheric  Air.'  As 
soon  as  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  self-possession,  I  took  down 
the  work  in  question,  and  examined  the  portrait.  I  was  right ! 
-*-!  cannot  account  for  my  not  having  spoken  to  the  figure,  or 
gone  close  up  to  it.  I  think  I  could  have  done  either,  as  far 
as  courage  went.  My  prevailing  idea  was,  that  a  single  word 
would  have  dissolved  the  charm,  and  my  curiosity  prompted  me 
to  see  it  out  I  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  rang  the  bell 
for  Joseph. 

''' Joseph,'  said  I,  'have  you  set  things  to  rights  in  the 
laboratory  and  study  to-night  V — *  Yes,  master,'  he  replied  with 
surprise  in  his  manner  ;  '  I  finished  it  before  tea-time,  and  set 
things  in  particular  good  order ;  I  gave  both  the  rooms  a  right 
good  cleaning  out ;  Tm  sure  there's  not  a  very  pin  in  its  wrong 
place.' 

"  *  What  made  you  fling  the  pens  and  ink  in  the  fireplace 
and  under  the  grate  % ' 

"  *  Because  I  thought  they  were  of  no  use — ^the  pens  worn 
to  stumps,  and  the  ink  thick  and  clotted — ^too  much  gum 
in  it'  He  was  evidently  astonished  at  being  asked  such  ques- 
tions, and  was  going  to  explain  further,  when  I  said  simply, 
'  That  will  do/  and  he  retired.    Now,  what  am  I  to  think  of 
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all  this  1  If  it  were  a  mere  ocular  spectrum,  clothed  with  its 
functions  from  my  own  excited  fancy,  there  was  yet  a  unity  of 
purpose  in  its  doings  that  is  extraordinary !     Something  very 

much  like  ^shuiiin/jf  up  the  shop^ — eh  ? "  inquired  E with 

a  melancholy  smile. 

**  'Tis  touching — very !  I  never  heard  of  a  more  singular 
incident,"  I  replied  abstractedly,  without  removing  my  eyes 
from  the  fire ;  for  mi/  reading  of  the  occurrence  was  a  sudden 

and  strong  conviction,  that,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  E had  toiled 

his  last  in  the  behalf  of  science — that  he  would  never  again 
have  occasion  to  use  his  philosophical  machinery  !    This  mdan- 

choly  presentiment  invested  E ,  and  all  he  said  or  did,  with 

tenfold  interest  in  my  eyes.  "  Don't  suppose,  doctor,  that  I  am 
weak  enough  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  the  occurrence  I  have 
just  been  mentioning.  Whether  or  not  it  really  portends  my 
approaching  death,  I  know  not.  Though  I  am  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  suppose  myself  so  important  as  to  warrant  any  special 
interference  of  Providence  on  my  behalf,  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  I  am  to  look  on  this  as  a  warning — a  solemn  pre- 
monition— that  I  may  '  set  my  house  in  order,  and  die.'  "  Our 
conversation  during  the  remainder  of  our  interview  turned  on 
the  topic  suggested  by  the  affecting  incident  just  related.  I 
listened  to  all  he  uttered  as  to  the  words  of  a  doomed — a  dying 

man  !    What  E advanced  on  tliis  difficult  and  interesting 

subject,  was  marked  not  less  by  sound  philosophy  than  unfeigned 
piety.  He  ended  with  avowing  his  belief,  that  the  Omnipotent 
Being,  who  formed  both  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  willed  them 
to  exist  unitedly,  could  surely,  nevertheless,  if  he  saw  good, 
cause  the  one  to  exist  separately  from  the  other;  either  by 
endowing  it  with  new  properties  for  that  special  purpose,  or  by 
enabling  it  to  exercise,  in  its  disembodied  state,  those  powers 
which  continued  latent  in  it  during  its  connection  with  the 
body.  Did  it  follow,  he  asked,  that  neither  body  nor  soul 
possessed  any  other  qualities  than  those  which  were  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  exist  together]  Why  should  the  soul  be 
incapable  of  a  substantially  distinct  personal  existence  ?  Where 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  made  visible  to  organs  of  sense  ? 
Has  the  Almighty  no  means  of  bringing  this  to  pass]  Are 
there  no  latent  properties  in  the  organs  of  vision — no  subtle 
sympathies  with  immaterial  substances — which  are  yet  undis- 
covered, and  even  undiscoverable  ]  Surely  this  may  be  the 
case — though  hoWy  it  would  be  impossible  to  conjecture.  He 
saw  no  bad  philosophy,  he  said,  in  this;  and  he  who  decided 
the  question  in  the  negative^  before  he  had  brought  forward 
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woBMt  eridenoe  of  its  mond  or  physical  impotgibHtty^  was  gniltj 
01  most  pnsmnptaoiu  dogmatisiD. 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  opinions ;  bat,  alas !  I  lack  the 
diaste,  neiToos,  philosophical  eloquence  in  which  they  were 

elothed.     A  distingnisbed  living  character  said  of  £ ,  that 

lie  was  the  most  fascinating  talker  on  abstruse  sobjects  he  ever 
heard.  I  could  have  stayed  all  night  listening  to  bun.  In  fact, 
I  fear  I  did  trespass  on  his  politeness  eren  to  inoonTenience. 
I  stayed  and  partook  of  his  supper — simple  frugal  fare— con- 
sisting of  roast  potatoes  and  two  timiblers  of  new  milk.  I  left 
about  eleven  ;  my  mind  occupied  but  with  one  wish  all  the  way 
home — ^that  I  had  known  £-- —  intimately  for  as  many  years 
as  hours! 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  following  hurried  note  was  put  into 

my  hands  from  my  friend  Dr  D :  "  My  dear ,  I  am 

sure  you  will  be  as  much  afflicted  as  I  was,  at  hearing  that  our 

inestimable  friend,  Mr  £ ,  had  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  palsy 

thb  afternoon  about  two  o'clock,  from  which  I  very  much  fear  he 
may  never  recover ;  for  this,  added  to  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
dreadful  chronic  complaint  under  which  he  labours,  is  surely 
sufficient  to  shatter  the  small  remains  of  his  strength.     I  need 

hardly  say  that  all  is  in  confusion  at .     I  am  going  down 

there  to-night,  and  shall  be  happy  to  drive  you  down  also,  if  you 
will  be  at  my  house  by  seven.  Yours,  <tc." — I  was  grieved  and 
agitated,  but  in  nowise  surprised  at  this  intelligence.  What 
passed  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  prepared  me  for  something  of 
this  kind. 

On  arriving  in  the  evening,  we  were  shown  into  the  parlour, 

where  sat  Miss  E ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  hysterical  weeping,  which 

had  forced  her,  a  few  moments  before,  to  leave  her  uncle's  sick- 
room. It  was  some  time  before  we  could  calm  her  agitated 
spirits,  or  get  her  to  give  us  anything  like  a  connected  account 
of  her  uncle's  sudden  illness.  "  Oh,  these  will  tell  you  all ! " 
said  she  sobbing,  and  taking  two  letters  from  her  bosom,  one  of 
which  lM)re  a  black  seal;  "it  is  these  cruel  letters  that  have 
broken  his  heart  1  Both  came  by  the  same  post  this  morning !" 
She  withdrew,  promising  to  send  for  us  when  all  was  ready,  and 
wo  hastily  opened  the  two  letters  she  had  left  What  will  the 
reader  suppose  were  the  two  heavy  strokes  dealt  at  once  upon 

the  head  of  Mr  E by  an  inscrutable  Providence  ]    The  letter 

I  opened  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death,  in  child- 
bed, of  Mrs ,  his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  been  most 

passionately  attached.     The  letter  Dr  D held  in  Ids  hand, 

disclosed  an  instance  of  almost  unparalleled  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
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tude.     I  shall  here  state  what  I  learned  afterwards :  that,  many 

years  ago,  !Mr  E had  taken  a  poor  lad  from  one  of  the  parish 

schools,*  pleased  with  his  quickness  and  obedience,  and  had 
apprenticed  him  to  a  respectable  tradesman.      He  served  his 

articles  honom-ably,  and  Mr  E nobly  advanced  him  funds 

to  establish  himself  in  business.     He  prospered  beyond  every 

one's  expectations  ;  and  the  good,  generous,  confiding  E , 

was  so  delighted  with  his  conduct,  and  persuaded  of  his  principles, 
that  he  gradually  advanced  him  large  sums  of  money  to  increase 
an  extensive  connection ;  and  at  last  invested  his  all,  amounting 
to  little  short  of  £15,000,  in  this  man's  concern,  for  which  he 
received  five  per  cent.     Sudden  success,  however,  turned  this 

young  Inan's  head;  and  Mr  E had  long  been  uneasy  at 

hearing  current  rumours  about  his  prate (je' 8  unsteadiness  and 
extravagance.  He  had  several  times  spoken  to  him  about  them ; 
but  was  easily  persuaded  that  the  reports  in  question  were 
as  groundless  as  malignant.  And  as  the  last  half-year's  interest 
was  paid  punctually,  accompanied  with  a  hint,  that  if  doubts 
were  entertained  of  his  probity,  the  man  was  ready  to  refund  a 

great  part  of  the princ ipal,  Mr  E ' s  confidence  revived.     Now, 

the  letter  in  question  was  from  this  person,  and  stated  that, 
though  "  circumstances  "  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
his  creditors  for  the  present — in  other  words,  to  abscond — he 

had  no  doubt  that,  if  Mr  E would  wait  a  little,  he  should 

in  time  be  able  to  pay  him  "  a  fair  dividend  ! " 

"Good  God  !  Avhy,  E is  ruined  f'  exclaimed  Dr  D , 

turning  pale,  and  dropping  the  letter,  after  having  read  it  to  me. 
"  Yes,  ruined  ! — all  the  hard  savings  of  many  years'  labour  and 
economy,  (/one  at  a  stroke  ! " 

"  Why,  was  all  his  small  fortune  embarked  in  this  man's  con- 
cern]" 

"  All,  except  a  few  hundreds  lying  loose  at  his  banker's  ! — 
What  is  to  become  of  poor  Miss  E — —  ]  " 

"  Cannot  this  infamous  scoundrel  be  brought  to  justice  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  If  he  were,  he  may  prove,  perhaps,  not  worth  powder  and 
shot,  the  viper!" 

Similar  emotions  kept  us  both  silent  for  several  moments. 

"This  will  put  his  philosophy  to  a  dreadful  trial,"  said  I. 
"  How  do  you  think  he  will  bear  it,  should  he  recover  from  the 

*  "  Enfants  trouv^s,  enfants  de  pauvres.  On  pent  se  charger  d'euz  en  payant  une 
somme  a  la  paroisse  qui  vous  le  livre.  Cette  coutume  a  d^g4ner6  d'une  mani^re 
horrible,  et,  dans  certains  cantons  d'Angleterre,  eUe  est  devenue  on  veritable  march6 
de  chair  hnmaiue."— ^'ote  o/  the  Frtneh  TraiukUor, 


lit*    judi  '    iMuU.    «    •    tUirT^^''    >  r\^'Ti ~_  fzkfir  i;  xr . 

W^iSnt^.    rl!.  s.u-r      ifi*^     •r'>=l*"     ■»!     nfr     t-t-.il  " — ■'^01 

rf'i^rrjftt*    »■•  »-?t>  -Tiir.iij  "Si^!  n:»'  "L*-  -jissmv^  a  lir  ^jun 

ttltf.rtr-  ^.-jt  llri'^  ■=•!  »I  '111-  >rl.-:jLt-.  li-lT  Jli  IiSIaI.  lUME 
Vl*»     >     Sib     ViiJl     lU  r.«.n.K3*     LaiUb-     a     Irr^v        At    L »  3 

ilM9•.F^.«^M  \^  .u»  '.•ssr.ir>-i  -■•::•-  t-.T  •'•■•  uxii  iijs  iii-uin.  Je 
•-#v:i!-7  r::u'.(ir  •v,-i»,-:i;  ■  .ivi   i**-  ih  ▼•  "s»«.tf  inr  ^^^iC'-na.  mi 

7'i»»  ''..^/.•*>/c    .  ■•*  »»••*  111.''  .'.  /  f^'i".  -ii'»t*f*aarl"«'  kf  "Jii'iiiEi  "• 

'-*  -  /»ry  i/iV*  h^  *)r<Vrrr»,  a.'/t**  *  -fSd^r. •..;.*  ak.To-.icr.t'iti  :•  -r  Li*  t-nes 
»/,/.*/':  7>»^ri,  4s<;)urf,  tf^  'i.ff:a^  in  hL*  'pir.* — :b.*  .v^<«5»ii: 
*'/UitfiKi'ufU  /A  hik  «fTj#rr;p^— th«  Mideutan-,  tLoUirhtfil  life  he 

«fr{|  f.hftv:  yrtKf^.kX  IfA**.  \ift-A\k\/t^iu2CAim^.  The  ^Ti'Iiea  dn 
!#*•.  )i«/l  rM:^iv#!/|  in  \\»h  morning  merely  ftr^iUr'ti-  /  whit  1 
t//if((  IftffiTfi  lulvftri/riiiK  ^m  him.  We  brnh  antici}«ite*i  a  spe^ 
liitMit  jiMfitf',  Afi'l  i>v#lv^l  t/i  take  the  earliest  o]i{^>rt unity 
nfAk\%K\%%\\%vj^  \i\m  with  hin  apjmiai^hing  end. 

|n«!  litfii  in  fii'Tly  the  hamc  Htate  during  Thursday  and  Frida 

Hill  Urdu  y, — \Vv  4'.re  U/th  aiUiDiahed  and  delighted  to  find  t 
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£ -'s  daily  paroxysms  have  deserted  him,  at  least  he  has 

eidiibited  no  symptoms  of  their  appearance  up  to  this  day.  On 
entering  the  room,  we  found,  to  our  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
that  his  disorder  had  taken  a  very  unusual  and  happy  course — 
having  been  worked  out  of  the  system  by  fever.  This,  as  my 
medical  readers  will  be  aware,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. — [Three 
or  four  pages  of  the  Diary  are  occupied  with  technical  details, 
of*  no  interest  whatever  to  the  general  reader.] — His  features 
were  soon  restored  to  their  natural  position,  and,  in  short,  every 
appearance  of  palsy  left  him. 

Sunday  evening. — Mr  E going  on  well,  and  his  mental 

energies  and  speech  perfectly  restored.  I  called  on  him  alone. 
Almost  his  first  words  to  me  were,  "Well,  doctor,  good  Mr 
Boyle  was  right,  you  see  ] "  I  replied,  that  it  yet  remained  to 
be  proved. 

"  God  sent  me  a  noble  messenger  to  summon  me  hence,  did 
he  not  ?  One  whose  character  has  always  been  my  model,  as  far 
as  I  could  imitate  his  great  and  good  qualities." 

"  You  attach  too  much  weight,  Mr  E ,  to  that  creature  of 

imagination." 

"  What !  do  you  really  doubt  that  I  am  on  my  deathbed  ?  I 
assuredly  shall  not  recover.  The  pains  in  my  back  have  left 
me,  that  my  end  may  be  easy.  Ay,  ay,  the  'silver  cord  is 
loosed.'  "  I  inquired  about  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  chronic 
complaint.  He  said  it  had  totally  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
it  only  a  sensation  of  numbness.  "In  this  instance  of  His 
mercy  towards  an  unworthy  worm  of  the  earth,  I  devoutly  thank 
my  Father — my  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  looking  reverentiaUy  up- 
ward.— "  Oh,  how  could  I  in  patience  have  possessed  my  soul, 
if  to  the  pains  of  d)ring  had  been  superadded  those  which  have 
embittered  life  !  My  constant  prayer  to  God  has  been,  that,  if 
it  be  His  will,  my  life  may  run  out  clear  to  the  last  drop ;  and 
though  the  stream  has  been  a  little  troubled  " — alluding  to  the 
intelligence  which  had  occasioned  his  illness — "  I  may  yet  have 
my  prayer  answered.  Oh,  sweet  darling  Anne !  why  should  I 
grieve  for  you  ]  Where  I  am  going,  I  humbly  believe  you  are ! 
Root  and  branch — both  gathered  home  !  "  He  shed  tears  abun- 
dantly, but  spoke  of  the  dreadful  bereavement  in  terms  of  per- 
fect resignation.  .  .  .  "You  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  with  the  other  afflicting  news,  which,  I  own,  has  cut 
me  to  the  quick  !  3kly  confidence  has  been  betrayed — my  sweet 
niece's  prospects  utterly  blighted,  and  I  made  a  beggar  of  in  my 
old  aga  This  ungrateful  man  has  squandered  away  infamously 
the  careful  savings  of  more  than  thirty  years — every  penny  of 
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which  has  been  earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  do  not 
80  much  care  for  it  myself,  as  I  have  still  enough  left  to  pre- 
serve me  trom  want  daring  the  few  remaining  days  I  have  left 
me ;  but  my  poor  dear  Emma  !     My  heart  aches  to  think  of  it ! " 

"  I  hope  you  may  yet  recover  some  portion  of  your  property, 

Mr  £ ;  the  man  speaks  in  his  letter  of  paying  you  a  fair 

dividend." 

'*  No,  no— when  once  a  man  has  deliberately  acted  in  such 
an  unprincipled  manner  as  he  has,  it  is  foolish  to  expect  restitu- 
tion. Loss  of  character  and  the  confidence  of  his  benefactor 
makes  him  desperate.  I  find  that,  should  I  linger  on  earth 
longer  than  a  few  weeks,  I  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of 
this  house — I  must  remove  from  it — I  cannot  die  in  the  house  in 
which  my  poor  wife  breathed  her  last — this  very  room !  "  His 
tears  burst  forth  again,  and  mine  started  to  my  eyes.  ''A  friend 
is  now  looking  out  lodgings  for  me  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
which  I  shall  remove  the  instant  my  health  will  permit.  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  think  of  the  bustling  auctioneer  disposbig  of  all 
my  apparatus  " — tears  again  gushed  from  his  eyes — "  the  com- 
panions of  many  years " 

"  Dear,  dear  sir  I — Your  friends  will  ransack  heaven  and  earth 
before  your  fears  shall  be  verified,"  said  I,  with  emotion. 

"  They — ^you — are  very  good — but  you  would  be  unsuccesful ! 
— You  must  think  me  very  weak  to  let  these  things  overcome 
me  in  this  way — one  can't  help  feeling  them ! — ^A  man  may 
writhe  under  the  amputating  knife,  and  yet  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  its  use  !     My  spirit  wants  disciplining." 

"Allow  me  to  say,  Mr  E ^  that  I  think  you  bear  your  mis- 
fortunes with  admirable  fortitude — true  philosophic *' 

"  Oh,  doctor !  doctor !  "  he  exclaimed,  interrupting  me  with 
solemn  emphasis — "believe  a  dying  man,  to  whom  all  this 
world's  fancied  realities  have  sunk  into  shadows — nothing  can 
make  a  deathbed  easy  but  religion — a  humble,  hearty  faith  in 
Him,  whose  Son  redeemed  mankind  !  Philosophy — science — is 
a  nothing — a  mockery — a  delusion — if  it  be  only  of  this  world ! 
I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  have  long  done  so, 
that  the  essence — ^the  very  crown  and  glory  of  true  philosophy, 
is  to  surrender  up  the  soul  entirely  to  God's  teaching,  and  prac- 
tically receive  and  appreciate  the  consolations  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ !  "  Oh,  the  fervency  with  which  he  expressed  him- 
self— ^his  shrunk  clasped  hands  pointed  upwards,  and  his  features 
beaming  with  devotion !  I  told  him  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear 
such  opinions  avowed  by  a  man  of  his  distinguished  attainments, 

'^  Don't — don't — don't  talk  in  that  strain,  doctor  1 "  said  he, 
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turning  to  me  with  a  reproving  air.  "  Could  a  living  man  but 
know  how  compliments  pall  upon  a  dying  man's  ear !  .  .  . 
I  am  going  shortly  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  Wisdom 
itself ;  and  shall  I  go  pluming  myself  on  my  infinitely  less  than 
glowworm  glimmer,  into  the  presence  of  that  pure  Effulgence  1 
Doctor,  IVe  felt,  latterly,  that  I  would  give  worlds  to  forget  the 
pitiful  acquirements  which  I  have  purchased  by  a  life's  labour, 
if  my  soul  might  meet  a  smile  of  approbation  when  it  first  flits 
into  the  presence  of  its  Maker — its  Judge ! "    Strange  language ! 

thought  I,  for  the  scientific  E ,  confessedly  a  master-mind 

among  men !  Would  that  the  shoal  of  sciolists,  now  babbling 
abroad  their  infidel  crudities,  could  have  had  one  moment's  inter- 
view with  this  dying  philosopher !  Pert  fools,  who  are  hardly  re- 
leased from  their  leading-strings — ^the  very  go-cart,  as  it  were,  of 
elemental  science — before  they  strut  about,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  pluck  their  Maker  by  the  beard — ^and  this,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  "independence,'*  and  being  released  from  the  "  trammels 
of  superstition!" 

O  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  universe ! — ^That  thou  shouldst  be 
80  "  long-suflfering  "  towards  these  insolent  insects  of  an  hour  ! 

To  return  :  I  left  E in  a  glowing  mood  of  mind,  disposed 

to  envy  him  his  deathbed,  even  with  all  the  ills  which  attended 
it !     Before  leaving  the  house  I  stepped  into  the  parlour  to 

speak  a  few  words  to  Miss  E .     The  sudden  illness  of  her 

imcle  had  found  its  way  into  the  papers ;  and  I  was  delighted 
to  find  it  had  brought  a  profusion  of  cards  every  morning,  many 
of  them  bearing  the  most  distinguished  names  in  rank  and 

scienca    It  showed  that  E 's  worth  was  properly  appreciated. 

I  counted  the  cards  of  five  noblemen,  and  very  many  members 
of  the  Royal,  and  other  learned  societies. 

Wednesday^  15th  August — Well,  poor  E was  yesterday 

removed  from  his  house  in Row,  where  he  had  resided  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years — which  he  had  fitted  up,  working 
often  with  his  own  hands,  at  much  trouble  and  expense — ^having 
built  the  laboratory-room  since  he  had  the  house :  he  was  re- 
moved, I  say,  from  his  house,  to  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  has  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  small  indeed,  and  in 
humble  style — but  perfectly  clean,  neat,  and  comfortable.  Was 
not  this  itself  sufficient  to  have  broken  many  a  haughty  spirit  1 
His  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  furniture,  &a,  had  all 
been  sold,  at  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  they  had 
originally  cost  him !  No  tidings  as  yet  have  been  received  of 
the  vilhun  who  has  ruined  his  generous  patron.     E Jias 
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eeaaed,  hxm&nr,  to  talk  of  it;  bat  I  see  that  Miss  £ feek 

it  acutely.  Poor  giil,  well  she  may  i  Her  uncle  was  carried  in 
a  sedan  to  his  new  residence,  and  fainted  on  the  way,  but  has 
continued  in  tolerable  spirits  since  his  arrival  His  conduct  is 
the  admiration  of  all  that  see  or  hear  of  him  !  The  first  words 
he  uttered,  as  he  was  sitting  before  the  fire  in  an  easy-chair, 
after  recovering  a  little  from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  his 

being  carried  up-stairs,  were  to  Dr  D ,  who  had  accompanied 

him.     "Welir*  he  whispered  faintly,  with  his  eyes  shut — 

•*  What  a  gradation . — Reached  the  halfway-houae  between 

Bow  and  the  '  house  appointed  for  all  living ! '  " 

"  You  have  much  to  bear,  sir  !  **  said  Dr  D .     **  And  more 

to  be  thankful  for!'*  replied  E ,     "If  there  was  such  a 

thing  as  a  Protestant  Calendar^'*  said  Dr  D to  me,  enthusias- 
tically, while  recounting  what  is  told  above,  "  and  I  could  can- 
onise, E should  stand  first  on  the  list,  and  be  my  patron 

saint !  "    When  I  saw  E ,  he  was  lying  in  bed,  in  a  very 

low  and  weak  state,  evidently  declining  rapidly.  Still  he  looked 
as  placid  as  his  fallen  features  would  let  him. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  soon  after  I  had  sat  down, "  how  very  good 
it  is  of  you  to  come  so  far  out  of  your  regular  route  to  see  me  ! " 

** Don't  name  it,"  said  I ;  "proud  and  happy " 

"  But,  excuse  me,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  when  I  am  gone, 
you  will  find  I  knew  how  to  be  grateful,  as  far  as  my  means 
would  warrant." 

"  Mr  E !  my  dear  sir  ! "  said  I,  as  firmly  as  my  emotion3 

would  let  me,  "  if  you  don't  promise,  this  day,  to  erase  every 
mention  of  my  name  or  services  from  your  will,  I  leave  you, 
and  solemnly  declare  I  will  never  intrude  upon  you  again  !  Mr 
E ,  you  distress  me — ^you  do — ^beyond  measure!  " 

"  Well — well — ^well — I'll  obey  you — but  may  God  bless  you ! 
God  bless  you  ! "  he  replied,  turning  his  head  away,  while  the 
tears  trickled  down.  Inde^  !  as  if  a  thousand  guineas  could 
have  purchased  the  emotions  with  which  I  felt  his  poor  damp 
fingers  feebly  compressing  my  hand ! 

"Doctor!"  he  exclaimed,  after  I  had  been  sitting  with  him 
some  time,  conversing  on  various  subjects  connected  with  his 
illness  and  worldly  circumstances — "  don't  you  think  God  can 
speak  to  the  soul  as  well  in  a  night  as  a  day  dream  ?  Shall  I 
presume  to  say  he  has  done  so  in  my  case  ? "  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  alluding  to. 

"  Don't  you  recollect  my  telling  you  of  an  optical,  or  spectral 

iUusion,  which  occurred  to  me  at Row  ?    A  man  shutting 

up  the  shop,  you  knowl"     I  told  him  I  did. 
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**  Well — ^last  night  I  dreamed — I  am  satisfied  it  was  a  dream 
— ^that  I  saw  Mr  Boyle  again  ;  but  how  diflferent !  Instead  of 
gloomy  clothing,  his  appearance  was  wondrously  radiant ;  and 
liis  features  were  not,  as  before,  solemn,  sad,  and  fixed,  but  wore 
an  air  of  joy  and  exultation  ;  and,  instead  of  a  miserable  ex- 
piring taper,  he  held  aloft  a  light  like  the  kindling  lustre  of  a 
star !  What  think  you  of  that,  doctor  1  Surely,  3  both  these 
are  the  delusions  of  a  morbid  fancy — if  they  are,  what  a  light 
thgr  fling  over  the  '  dark  valley  *  I  am  entering  ! " 

I  hinted  my  dissent  from  the  sceptical  sneers  of  the  day, 
which  would  resolve  all  that  was  uttered  on  deathbeds  into 
delirious  rant,  confused  disordered  faculties — superstition. 

"I  think  you  are  right,"  said  he.  "Who  knows  what  new 
light  may  stream  upon  the  soul,  as  the  wall  between  time  and 
eternity  is  breaking  down  ?  Who  has  come  back  from  the  grave 
to  tell  us  that  the  soul's  energies  decay  with  the  body,  or  that 
the  body's  decay  destroys  or  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the  soul's 
powers,  and  that  all  a  dying  man  utters  is  mere  gibberish  1  The 
CJiristian  philosopher  would  be  loth  to  do  so,  when  he  recol- 
lects that  God  chose  the  hour  of  death  to  reveal  futurity  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  others,  of  old  !  Do  you  think  a  superintending 
Providence  would  allow  the  most  solemn  and  instructive  period 
of  our  life,  the  close — scenes  where  men's  hearts  and  eyes  are 
open,  if  ever,  to  receive  admonition  and  encouragement — to  be 
mere  exhibitions  of  absurdity  and  weakness  ?  Is  that  the  way 
God  treats  his  servants  1  '* 

Friday  afternoon, — In  a  more  melancholy  mood  than  usual, 
on  account  of  the  evident  distress  of  his  niece  about  her  altered 
prospects.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  felt  the  confidence  of 
his  soul  in  no  wise  shaken.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "like  one  lying 
far  on  the  shores  of  eternity,  thrown  there  by  the  waters  of  the 
world,  and  whom  a  high  and  strong  wave  reaches  once  more  and 
overflows.  One  may  be  pardoned  a  sudden  chillness  and  heart- 
fluttering.  After  all,"  he  continued,  "  only  consider  what  an 
easy  end  mine  is,  comparatively  with  that  of  many  others ! 
How  very — very  thankful  should  I  be  for  such  an  easy  exit  as 
mine  seems  likely  to  be  !    God  be  thanked  that  I  have  to  endure 

no  such  agonies  of  horror  and  remorse  as ! "  (alluding  to 

Mr ,  whom  I  was  then  attending,  and  whose  case  I  had 

mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  to  Mr  E ,  the  one  described 

in  a  former  part  of  this  Diary,  under  the  title — A  man  about 
Town) — "that  I  am  writhing  under  no  accident — that  I  have 
not  to  struggle  with  utter  destitution  !  Why  am  I  not  left  to 
perish  in  a  prison] — to  suffer  on  a  scaffold? — to  be  plucked 
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suddenly  into  the  presence  of  my  Maker  in  battle,*  '  with  all 
my  sins  upon  my  head  V  Suppose  I  were  grovelling  in  the 
hopeless  darkness  of  scepticism  or  infidelity)  Suppose  I  were 
still  to  endure  the  agonies  arising  from  disease  in  my  spine  ? 

— O  Clod ! "  exclaimed  Mr  E ^  "  give  me  a  more  humble  and 

grateful  heart ! " 

Mondaij,  I9th  September. — Mr  E is  still  alive,  to  the 

equal  astonishment  of  Dr  D and  myself.     The  secret  must 

lie,  I  think,  in  his  tranqtdl  frame  of  mind.  He  is  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long !     Oh  !  that  my  latter  days  may  be  like  his  ! 

I  was  listening  with  feelings  of  delight  imutterable  to  E 's 

description  of  the  state  of  his  mind — ^the  perfect  peace  he  felt 
towards  all  mankind,  and  his  humble  and  strong  hopes  of 
happiness  hereafter — when  the  landlady  of  the  house  knocked 

at  the  door,  and,  on  entering,  told  Mr  E that  a  person  was 

down-stairs  veiy  anxious  to  see  him.     '^  Who  is  it  ? ''  inquired 

E .    She  did  not  know.    "  Has  he  ever  been  here  before  1 " 

^'No  ;''  but  she  thought  she  had  several  times  seen  him  about 
the  neighbourhood. — "  What  sort  of  a  person«is  he  1 "  inquired 

E ,  with  a  surprised   air. — "Oh,  he  is  a  tall  pale  man, 

in  a  brown  greatcoat"     E requested  her  to  go  down  and 

ask  his  name.     She   returned   and  said,    "Mr  H ,  sir." 

E ,  on  hearing  her  utter  the  word,  suddenly  raised  himself 

in  bed ;  the  little  colour  he  had  fled  from  his  cheeks :  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  exclaimed — *^  What  can  the  unhappy  man 
want  with  meV*  He  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments. 
"  You're,  of  course,  aware  who  this  is  1"  he  inquired  of  me  in  a 
whisper.  I  nodded.  "  Show  him  up-stairs,"  said  he  ;  and  the 
woman  withdrew.  I  helped  hastily  to  remove  him  from  his 
bed  to  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire.  "  For  your  own  sake,*'  said 
I,  hurriedly,  "  I  beg  you  to  be  calm ;  don't  allow  your  feel- 
ings  "  I  was  interrupted  by  the  door  opening,  and  just  such 

a  person  as  Mrs had  described,  entered  with  a  slow  hesitat- 
ing step  into  the  room.  He  held  his  hat  squeezed  in  both  his 
hands,  and  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  motionless,  just  within 
the  door,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.     In  that  posture  he 

continued  till  Mrs had  retired,  shutting  the  door  after  her, 

when  he  turned  suddenly  towards  the  easy-chair  by  the  fire  in 

which  Mr  E was  sitting,  much  agitated — approached,  and, 

falling  down  on  his  knees,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
through  which  the  tears  presently  fell  like  rain  ;  and,  after 
many  sobs  and  sighs,  he  faltered,  "  Oh,  Mr  E ! " 

*  This  WM  At  the  time  of  the  Feniniukr  Campaign. 
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"Wliat  do  you  want  with  me,  Mr  H 1"  inquired  Mr 

E ,  in  a  low  tone,  but  very  calmly. 

**  Oh  !  kind,  good,  abused  sir  !  I  have  behaved  like  a  villain 
to  you " 

"  Mr  H ,  I  beg  you  will  not  distress  me  ;  consider  I  am 

in  a  very  poor  and  weak  state." 

"  Don't,  for  God's  sake,  speak  so  coldly,  sir.  I  am  heartbroken 
to  think  how  shamefully  I  have  used  you  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  strive  to  amend " 

"  Oh,  dear,  good  Mr  E !    can  you  forgive  me  ? "     Mr 

E did  not  answer.     I  saw  he  could  not.     The  tears  were 

nearly  overflowing.  The  man  seized  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  with  fervency. 

**  Rise,  Mr  H ,  rise  !     I  do  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  that 

God  will !  Seek  His  forgiveness,  which  will  avail  you  more 
than  mine  /  " 

"  Oh,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  man,  again  covering  his  eyes  with 
his  hands — "  How  very — very  ill  you  look — how  pale  and 
thin  ! — It's  /  that  have  done  it  all — I,  the  d dest " 

"Hush,  hush,^ir !"  exclaimed  Mr  E ,  with  more  stern- 
ness than  I  had  ever  seen  him  exhibit,  "  do  not  curse  in  a 
dying  man's  room." 

"  Dying — dpng — dying,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  man  hoarsely, 
staring  horror-struck  at  Mr  E ,  and  retiring  a  step  from  him. 

''Yes,  James,"  replied  E mildly,  calling  him  for  the  first 

time  by  his  Christian  name,  "I  am  assuredly  djring — but  not 
through  youy  or  anything  you  have  done.  Come,  come,  don't 
distress  yourself  unnecessarily,"  he  continued  in  the  kindest 
tones  ;  for  he  saw  the  man  continued  deadly  pale,  speechless, 
and  clasping  his  hands  convulsively  over  his  breast — "  Con- 
sider, James,  the  death  of  my  daughter,  Mrs ." 

**  Oh  no,  no,  no,  sir — no !  It's  I  that  have  done  it  all;  my  in- 
gratitude has  broken  your  heart — I  know  it  has ! — What  will  be- 
come of  me] "  the  man  resumed,  still  staring  vacantly  at  MrE . 

"  James,  I  must  not  be  agitated  in  this  way — it  destroys  me 
— you  must  leave  the  room,  unless  you  can  become  calm.  What 
is  done,  is  done  ;  and  if  you  really  repent  of  it " 

"  Oh  !  I  do,  sir  ;  and  could  almost  weep  tears  of  blood  for  it ! 
But  indeed,  sir,  it  has  been  as  much  my  misfortune  as  my  fault." 

"  Was  it  your  misfortune,  or  your  fault,  that  you  kept  that 
infamous  woman,  on  whom  you  have  squandered  so  much  of 

your  property — of  mine  rather?  "  inquired  Mr  E ,  vnih  a 

mild,  expostulating  air.  The  man  suddenly  blushed  scarlet,  and 
continued  silent. 
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''It  18  riglit  I  should  tell  you  that  it  is  your  misconduct 
which  has  turned  me  out  in  my  old  age,  from  the  house  which 
has  sheltered  me  all  my  life,  and  driven  me  to  die  in  tins  poor 
place  !  You  have  beggared  my  niece,  and  robbed  me  of  all  the 
hard  earnings  of  my  life — wrung  from  the  sweat  of  my  brow, 
as  you  well  know,  James.  How  could  your  heart  let  you  do  all 
this  1"  The  man  made  him  no  answer.  "  I  am  not  angry  with 
you — ^that  is  past;  but  I  am  grieved — disappointed — shocked — 
to  find  my  confidence  in  you  has  been  so  much  abused.'' 

^  Oh,  sir  1  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  infatuated  me  : 
but — ^never  trust  a  living  man  again,  sir — ^never,"  replied  the 
man  vehemently. 

"  It  is  not  Hkely  that  I  shall,  James — I  shall  not  have  the 
opportunity,"  said  Mr  E calmly.  The  man's  eye  con- 
tinued fixed  on  Mr  £ ,  his  lip  quivered  in  spite  of  his 

violent  compression,  and  the  fluctuating  colour  in  his  cheeks 
showed  the  agitation  he  was  suffering. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  sir,  for  what  I  have  done?"  he  asked, 
almost  inaudibly. 

"  Yes — if  you  promise  to  amend — yes !  Here  is  my  hand — 
I  DO  forgive  you,  as  I  hope  for  my  own  forgiveness  hereafter !" 
said  Mr  E ,  reaching  out  his  hand.  "  And  if  your  repent- 
ance is  sincere,  remember,  should  it  ever  be  in  your  power, 
whom  you  have  most  heavily  wronged — ^not  me,  but — but — Miss 

E ,  my  poor  niece.     If  you  should  ever  be  able  to  make  her 

any  reparation ^"  the  tears  stood  in  Mr  E 's  eyes,  and 

his  emotions  prevented  his  completing  the  sentence.  '*  Really, 
you  must  leave  me,  James — ^you  must — I  am  too  weak  to  bear 
this  scene  any  longer,"  said  E faintly,  looking  deadly  pale. 

"You  had  better  withdraw,  sir,  and  call  some  other  time," 
said  I.  He  rose,  looking  almost  bewildered ;  thrust  his  hand 
into  lus  breast-pockety  and  taking  out  a  small  packet,  laid  it 

hurriedly  on  Mr  E 's  lap — snatched  his  hand  to  his  lips, 

and  murmuring,  "Farewell,  farewell,  best — most  injured  of 
men ! "  withdrew.  I  watched  him  through  the  window  ;  and 
saw  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  he  set  off  running 
almost  at  the  top  of  his  speed.     When  I  returned  to  look  at 

Mr  E ,  he  had  fainted.     He  had  opened  the  packet,  and  a 

letter  lay  open  in  his  lap  with  a  great  many  bank-notes.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows  :  "  Injured  and  revered  sir,* — When  you 
read  this  epistle,  the  miserable  writer  will  have  fled  from  his 

*  "  Voos  qne  Je  fknkrt  et  que  j*al  taut  outrage  "— «ayt  the  French  TnLnehitor ;  add- 
ing, in  an  amoaing  note—'*  Rtvertd  and  much  injured  ilr.  Cette  expreaalon  pathetiqae 
et  ahnple  n'a  point  de  oorr61atif  en  VnagtiM.—BMri  tt  trit-cftnti  montUur,**  dt. 
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country,  and  be  on  his  way  to  America.  He  lias  abused  the 
confidence  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men,  but  hopes  the 
enclosed  sum  will  show  he  repented  what  he  had  done  !  If  it  is 

ever  in  his  power,  he  will  do  more.     J H ."     The 

packet  contained  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £3000.     When 

E had  recovered  from  his  swoon,  I  had  him  conveyed  to 

bed,  where  he  lay  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  He  scarcely 
spoke  a  syllable  during  the  time  I  continued  with  him. 

Tuesday, — Mr  E still  suffers  from  the  effects  of  yester- 
day's excitement.  It  has,  I  am  confident,  hurried  him  far  on 
his  journey  to  the  grave.  He  told  me  he  had  been  turning  over 
the  afiiedr  in  his  mind,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  wrong  in 
him  to  retain  the  £3000,  as  it  would  be  illegal,  and  a  fraud  on 

H 's  other  creditors  ;  and  this  upright  man  had  actually 

sent  in  the  morning  for  the  solicitor  to  the  bankrupt's  assignees, 
and  put  the  whole  into  his  hands,  telling  him  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  received  it,  and  asking  him  whether 
he  should  not  be  wrong  in  keeping  it.  The  lawyer  told  him 
that  he  might  peiiiaps  be  legally,  but  not  morally  wrong,  as  the 
law  certainly  forbade  such  payments  ;  and  yet  he  was  by  very 
far  the  largest  creditor.     "Let  me  act  rightly,  then/'  said  Mr 

E ,  "  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  !     Take  the  money,  and 

let  me  come  in  with  the  rest  of  the  creditors."  Mr with- 
drew.    He  must  have  seen  but  seldom  such  an  instance  of 

noble    conscientiousness !      I   remonstrated   with   Mr   E , 

"No,  no,  doctor,"  he  replied  ;  "I  have  endeavoured  strictly  to 
do  my  duty  during  life — I  will  not  begin  roguery  on  my 
deathbed !" 

"  Possibly  you  may  not  receive  a  penny  in  the  pound,  Mr 
E ,"  said  I. 

"  But  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of  quitting  life  with  a  clear 
conscience ! " 

Monday — (a  week  afterwards.) — The  "  weary  wheels  of  life  " 

will  soon  "stand  still !"     All  is  calm  and  serene  with  E as 

a  summer  evening's  sunset !  He  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  with  his  God.     It  is  like  entering  the  porch  of  heaven,  and 

listening  to  an  angel,  to  visit  and  converse  with  E .     This 

morning  he  received  the  reward  of  his  noble  conduct  in  the 

matter  of  H 's  bankruptcy.     The  assignees  have  wound  up 

the  affairs,  and  found  them  not  nearly  so  desperate  as  had  been 
apprehended.  The  business  was  still  to  be  carried  on  in 
H 's  name ;  and  the  solicitor  who  had  been  sent  for  by 
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E to  reoeiTe  tiie  £3000  in  behalf  of  the  assignees,  called 

this  morning  with  a  cheque  for  £3500,  and  a  highly  compli- 
mentary letter  from  the  assignees.  They  informed  him  that 
there  was  every  prospect  of  the  concern's  yet  discharging  the 
heavy  amount  of  his  claim,  and  that  they  would  see  to  its  being 

paid  to  whomsoever  he  might  appoint.     H had  set  sail  for 

America  the  very  day  he  had  called  on  E ,  and  had  left 

word  that  he  should  never  return.     E altered  his  will  this 

evening  in  the  presence  of  myself  and  Dr  D .     He  left 

about  £4000  to  his  niece,  '^  and  whatever  sums  might  be  from 

time  to  time  paid  in  from  H 's  business  ;"  five  guineas  for 

a  yearly  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  summary  of  the  progress 
of  philosophy  every  year,  in  one  of  the  Scotch  colleges ;  and  ten 
pounds  to  be  delivered  every  Christmas  to  ten  poor  men,  as  long 
as  they  lived,  and  who  had  already  received  the  gratuity  for 
several  years ;  "  and  to  J H my  full  and  hearty  for- 
giveness, and  prayers  to  God  that  he  may  return  to  a  course  of 
virtue  and  true  piety  before  it  is  too  late."  .  .  .  .  "  How  ia  it," 

said  he,  addressing  Dr  D and  me,  "  that  you  have  neither 

of  you  said  anjrthing  to  me  about  examining  my  body  after  my 

decease  ? "     Dr  D replied,  that  he  had  often  thought  of 

asking  his  permission,  but  had  kept  dela3ring  from  day  to  day. 

"Why?"  inquired  E ,  with  a  smile  of  surprise,  "do  you 

fancy  I  have  any  silly  fears  or  prejudices  on  the  subject — ^that  I 
am  anxious  about  the  shell  when  the  kernel  is  gone?  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  would  rather  give  me  pleasure  than  otherwise 
to  think  that,  by  an  examination  of  my  body,  the  cause  of 
medical  science  might  be  advanced,  and  so  I  might  minister  a 
little  to  my  species.  I  must,  however,  say  you  nay  ;  for  I  pro- 
mised my  poor  wife  that  I  would  forbid  it.  She  had  prejudices, 
and  I  have  a  right  to  respect  them." 

Wednesday. — He  looked  much  reduced  this  evening.  I  had 
hurried  to  his  lodgings,  to  conmnmicate  what  I  considered  would 
be  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that  the  highest  prize  of  a  foreign 
learned   society  had  just  been   awarded  him,  for  his  work 

on  ,  together  with  a  fellowship.     My  hurried  manner 

somewhat  discomposed  him;  and  before  I  had  communicated 
my  news,  he  asked,  with  some  agitation,  "  What ! — Some  new 
misfortune ? "  When  I  had  told  him  my  errand — "Oh,  bubble ! 
bubble  !  bubble  !  "  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  head  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile ;  "  would  I  not  give  a  thousand  of  these  for  a 
poor  man's  blessing?  Are  these,  these,  the  trifles  men  toil 
through  a  life  for  ?    Oh  !  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  me  a 
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single  glimpse  of  what  I  now  see,  thirty  years  ago,  how  trae  an 
estimate  I  should  have  formed  of  the  littleness — the  vanity — of 
human  applause!  How  much  happier  would  my  end  have 
been  !  How  much  nearer  should  I  have  come  to  the  character 
of  a  true  philosopher,  an  impartial,  independent,  sincere  searcher 
after  truth,  for  its  own  sake  !  " 

"But  honours  of  this  kind  are  of  admirable  service  to  science, 
Mr  E ,"  said  I,  "  as  suppljring  strong  incentives  and  stimu- 
lants to  a  pursuit  of  philosophy." 

"  Yes  ;  but  does  it  not  argue  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
men's  minds  to  require  them  ?  What  is  the  use  of  stimulants 
in  medicine,  doctor  ?  Don't  they  presuppose  a  morbid  sluggish- 
ness in  the  parts  they  are  applied  to  ]  Do  you  ever  stimulate  a 
healthy  organ  1  So  is  it  with  the  little  honoiu^  and  distinctions 
we  are  speaking  of.  Directly  a  man  becomes  anxious  about 
obtaining  them,  his  mind  has  lost  its  healthy  tone — its  sym- 
pathies with  truth — with  real  philosophy." 

"Would  you,  then,  discourage  striving  for  them?  Would 
you  banish  honours  and  prizes  from  the  scientific  world  ? " 

"  Assuredly — altogether — did  we  but  exist  in  a  better  state 
of  society  than  we  do.  .  .  .  What  is  the  proper  spirit  in 
which,  as  matters  at  present  stand,  a  philosopher  should  accept 
of  honours  ? — Merely  as  evidences,  testimonials,  to  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  are  othencise  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
merits,  and  would  set  him  down  as  a  dreamer,  a  visionary — but 
that  they  saw  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who 
are  likely  to  canvass  his  claims  strictly.  They  compel  the  defer- 
ence, if  not  respect,  of  the  0/  croXXo/.  A  philosopher  ought  to 
receive  them,  therefore,  as  it  were,  in  self-defence — a  shut 
mouth  to  babbling,  envious  gainsayers.  Were  all  the  world 
philosophers,  in  the  tnie  sense  of  the  word,  not  merely  would 
honours  be  unnecessary,  but  an  insult — a  reproach.  Directly  a 
philosopher  is  conscious  that  the  love  of  fame,  the  ambition  to 
secure  such  distinctions,  is  gradually  interweaving  itself  with 
the  very  texture  of  his  mind — that  such  considerations  are  be- 
coming necessary  in  any  degree  to  prompt  him  to  undertake  or 
prosecute  scientific  pursuits — he  may  write  ichabod  on  the  door 
of  his  soul's  temple,  for  the  glory  is  departed.  His  motives  are 
spurious,  his  fires  false  !  To  the  exact  extent  of  the  necessity 
for  such  motives  is,  as  it  were,  the  pure  ore  of  his  soul  adulter- 
ated. Minerva's  j ealous  eyes  can  detect  the  slightest  vacillation  or 
inconsistency  in  her  votaries,  and  discover  her  rival  even  before 
the  votary  himself  is  sensible  of  her  existence ;  and  withdraws 
from  her  faithless  admirer  in  cold  disdain,  perhaps  never  to  return. 

8 
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"  Do  you  think  that  Archimedes,  Plato,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
would  have  cared  a  straw  for  even  royal  honours  ?  The  true 
test,  believe  me — the  almost  infallible  criterion — of  a  man's 
having  attained  to  real  greatness  of  mind — to  the  true  philoso- 
phic temper — is,  his  indifference  to  all  sorts  of  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions. Why — ^what  seeks  he — or,  at  least,  professes  to  seek 
— ^but  Truth  )  Is  he  to  stop  in  the  race,  to  look  with  Atalanta 
after  the  golden  apples  ? 

"  He  should  endure  honours,  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  seek 
them.  If  one  apple  hitch  in  his  vest,  he  may  carry  it  with  him, 
not  stop  to  dislodge  it.  Scientific  distinctions  are  absolutely 
necessaiy  in  the  present  state  of  society,  because  it  ia  defective. 
A  mere  ambitious  struggle  for  college  honours,  through  rivalry, 
has  induced  many  a  man  to  enter  so  far  upon  philosophical 
studies,  as  that  their  charms,  unfolding  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
gress, have  been,  of  iheniselvee,  at  last  sufficient  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  go  onwards — to  love  Science  for  herself  alone.  Honours 
make  a  man  open  his  eyes,  who  would  else  have  gone  to  his 
grave  with  them  shut :  and  when  once  he  has  seen  the  divinity 
of  truth,  he  laughs  at  obstacles,  and  follows  it  through  evil  and 
through  good  report — ^if  his  soul  be  properly  constituted — if  it 
have  any  of  the  nobler  sympathies  of  our  nature.     That  is  my 

homily  on  honours ^^  said  E ,  with  a  faint  smile.     "  I  have 

not  wilfully  preached  and  practised  different  things,  I  assure 
you,"  he  continued,  with  a  modest  air;  "but,  through  life,  have 
striven  to  act  ujwn  these  principles.  Still,  I  never  saw  so 
clearly  as  at  this  moment  how  small  my  success  has  been — to 
what  an  extent  I  have  been  influenced  by  undue  motives — as 
far  as  an,  overvaluing  of  the  world's  honours  may  be  so  con- 
sidered. NoWy  methinks,  I  see  through  no  such  magnifying 
medium ;  the  mists  and  vapours  are  dispersing ;  and  I  begin  to 
see  that  these  objects  are  in  themselves  little,  even  to  nothing- 
ness.  The  general  retrospect  of  my  life  is  far  from  satisfactory," 

continued  E , with  a  sigh,  "and  fills  me  with  real  sorrow !*' 

"  Why  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  surprise.  "  Why,  for  this  one  reason 
— because  I  have,  in  a  measure,  sacrificed  my  religimi  to  philo- 
sophy !  Oh  1  will  my  Maker  thus  be  put  off  with  the  mere  lees, 
the  refuse  of  my  time  and  energies  ?  For  one  hour  in  the  day 
that  I  have  devoted  to  Him,  have  I  not  given  twelve  or  four- 
teen to  my  own  pursuits  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  this  shortly — 
in  a  few  hours — perhaps  moments — ^when  I  stand  suddenly  in 
the  presence  of  God — ^when  I  see  Him  face  to  face  !  Oh,  doc- 
tor, my  heart  sinks  and  sickens  at  the  thought !  Shall  I  not  be 
speecMess,  as  one  of  old  1 " 
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I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  unnecessarily  severe  with  him- 
self— that  he  "wrote  bitter  things  against  himself/' 

"  I  thought  so  once,  nay  all  my  life,  myself,  doctor,"  said  he, 
solemnly — "but  mark  my  words,  as  those  of  a  dying  man — ^you 
will  think  as  I  do  now,  when  you  come  to  be  in  my  circum- 
stances ! " 

The  above,  feebly  conveyed  perhaps  to  the  reader,  may  be 
considered  "  the  last  words  op  a  philosopher  !  "  *  They 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  has  never  been  effaced, 

and,  I  trust,  never  will.    The  reader  need  not  suspect  Mr  E 

of  "  prosing."  The  sentiments  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  re- 
cord were  uttered  with  no  pompous  pedantry  of  manner,  but 
with  the  simplest,  most  modest  air,  and  in  the  most  silvery 
tones  of  voice  I  ever  listened  to.  He  often  paused,  from  faint- 
ness ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  his  voice  grew  almost  inaudible, 
and  he  wiped  the  thick-standing  dews  from  his  forehead.  He 
begged  me  in  a  low  whisper  to  kneel  down,  and  read  him  one 
of  the  church  prayers — the  one  appointed  for  those  in  prospect 
of  death ;  I  took  down  the  prayer-book  and  complied,  though 
my  emotions  would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  in  more  than  an 
often-interrupted  whisper.  He  lay  perfectly  silent  throughout, 
with  his  clasped  hands  pointing  upwards;  and,  when  I  had 
concluded,  he  responded  feebly  but  fervently,  "Amen — Amen !" 
and  the  tears  gushed  down  his  cheeks.  My  heart  was  melted 
within  me.  The  silk  cap  had  slipped  from  his  head,  and  his 
long,  loose,  silvery  hair  streamed  over  his  bed-dress  ;  his  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  dying  prophet  of  old  ! 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  going  on  at  too  great  length  for 
the  reader's  patience,  and  must  pause.  For  my  own  part,  I 
could  linger  over  the  remembrances  of  these  solemn  scenes  for 
ever  :  but  I  shall  hasten  on  to  the  "  last  scene  of  all."  It  did 
not  take  place  till  near  a  fortnight  after  the  interview  above 
narrated.  His  manner  during  that  time  evinced  no  tumultuous 
ecstasies  of  soul ;  none  of  the  boisterous  extravagance  of  enthu- 
siasm. His  departure  was  like  that  of  the  sun,  sinking  gradu- 
ally and  finally,  lower — lower — lower — no  sudden  upflashings — 
no  quivering — no  flickering  unsteadiness  about  his  fading  rays ! 

Tuesday y  \Wi   October. — Miss  E sent  word  that  her 

uncle  appeared  dying,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  both  Dr 

D and  me.     I  therefore  despatched  a  note  to  Dr  D , 

requesting  him  to  meet  me  at  a  certain  place,  and  then  hurried 

•  •*  Loj  dernlerea  paroles  da  philosophe  farent  consacr^ea  k  combattre  ce  systeme 
qui  change  Tar^ne  scientiflque  en  une  artne  de  gladiateurs,"  Ac— FrencA  Trtnutofor. 
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^aoa^  Bj  fiit  of  ciDsy  to  as  to  hsre  finished  by  Am  o'clock. 
1^  four,  we  irere  bocli  in  the  room  of  the  dricg  pUonplier. 

Mi»  E-- sat  by  his  bfd4de,  her  eres  swolloi  widt  veeping, 

md  was  in  the  act  of  kiaing  her  nnde's  cheek  when  we  cntaRdL 

3fr  F ,  an  exemplary  dergrman,  who  had  beoi  one  of 

£ 's  earliest  and  dearest  friends,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 

with  a  copy  of  Jeremj  Taylor's  '  Holy  Liring  and  Dyings'  from 

which  he  was  reading  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  request  of  £ . 

The  appearance  of  the  latter  was  very  interesting.  At  his  own 
iniftance,  he  had,  not  long  before,  been  shaved,  washed,  and  had 
*  change  of  linen  ;  and  the  bed  was  also  bat  recently  made,  and 
was  not  at  all  tumbled  or  disordered.  The  moornfol  tolhng  of 
the  church-bell  for  a  foneral  was  also  heard  at  interrals^  and 
added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  I  hare  sddom  felt  in  snch 
a  state  of  excitement  as  I  was  on  first  entering  the  room.  He 
shook  hands  with  each  of  ns,  or  rather  we  sho^  his  hands,  for 
he  could  hardly  lift  them  from  the  bed.  "  Well — thank  you  for 
coming  to  bid  me  farewell ! "  said  he,  with  a  smile  ;  adding, 

presently,  "  Will  you  allow  ^Ir  F to  proceed  with  what  he 

is  reading  ? ''  Of  course  we  nodded,  and  sat  in  silence,  listening 
I  watched  E 's  features ;  they  were  much  wasted,  but  ex- 
hibited no  traces  of  pain.  His  eye,  though  rather  sunk  in  the 
socket,  was  full  of  the  calmness  and  confidence  of  unwavering 
hope,  and  often  directed  upwards,  with  a  devout  expression.  A 
most  heavenly  serenity  was  diffused  over  his  countenance.  EQs 
lips  occasionally  moved,  as  if  in  the  utterance  of  prayer.     When 

Mr  F had  closed  the  book,  the  first  words  uttered  by  E 

were,  "  Oh !  the  infinite  goodness  of  God ! " 

"  Do  you  feel  that  your  *  anchor  is  within  the  veil? ' "  inquired 
F . 

"  Oh  ! — ^yes — yes ! — My  vessel  is  steadily  moored — ^the  tide 
of  life  goes  fast  away — I  am  forgetting  that  I  ever  sailed  on  its 
sea  !  "  replied  E ,  closing  his  eyes. 

'^The  star  of  faith  shines  clearest  in  the  night  of  expiring 
nature  ! "  exclaimed  F . 

"  The  Sun — the  Sun  of  faith  say  rather,"  replied  E ,  in  a 

tone  of  fervent  exultation  ;  "it  turns  my  night  into  day — it 
warms  my  soul — it  rekindles  my  energies! — Sun  —  Sun  of 

Righteousness ! "  he  exclaimed,  faintly.      Miss  E kissed 

him  repeatedly  with  deep  emotion.  "  Emma,  my  love ! "  he 
whispered,  "  hope  thou  in  God  !  See  how  He  will  support  thee 
in  Death!"  —  She  burst  into  tears. — "Will  you  promise  me, 
love,  to  read  the  little  Bible  I  gave  you,  when  I  am  gone — 
especially  the  New  Testament  ? — Do— -do,  love." 
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"I  will — ^I ^,"  replied  Miss  E ,  almost  choked  "with 

her  emotions.     She  could  say  no  more. 

"  Dr ,"  he  addressed  me,  "  I  feel  more  towards  you  than 

I  can  express  ;  your  services — ^services "  he  grew  very  pale 

and  faint  I  rose  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  put  it  to 
his  lips.     He  drank  a  few  teaspoonfuls,  and  it  revived  him. 

"  Well !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stronger  voice  than  I  had  before 
heard  him  speak ;  "  I  thank  God  I  leave  the  world  in  perfect 
peace  with  jJl  mankind !  There  is  but  one  thing  that  grieves 
me,  in  these  my  last  thoughts  on  life — the  general  neglect  of 

rel^on  among  men  of  science."     Dr  D said  it  must  afford 

him  great  consolation  to  reflect  on  the  steadfast  regard  for 
religion  which  he  himself  had  always  evidenced.  "  No,  no — I 
have  gone  nearly  as  far  astray  as  any  of  them  ;  but  God's  rod 
has  brought  me  back  again.  I  thank  God  devoutly  that  He  ever 
afflicted  me  as  I  have  been  afflicted  through  life — He  knows  I 
do ! "  .  .  .  .  Some  one  mentioned  the  prevalence  of  Ma- 
terialism. He  lamented  it  bitterly ;  but  assured  us  that  several 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age — naming  them — believed 
firmly  in  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  human  souL 

"  Do  you  feel  firmly  convinced  of  it,  on  natural  and  philoso- 
phical grounds  ? "  inquired  Dr  D . 

"  I  do ;  and  have,  ever  since  I  instituted  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  /  think  the  di£icuUy  is  to  believe  the  reverse — when 
it  is  owned,  on  all  hands,  that  nothing  in  Nature's  changes  sug* 
gests  the  idea  of  annihilation.  I  own  that  doubts  have  very 
often  crossed  my  mind  on  the  subject,  but  could  never  see  the 
reason  of  them." 

"  But  your  confidence  does  not  rest  on  the  barren  grounds  of 
reason,"  said  I;  "you  believe  in  Him  who  brought  *life  and 
immortality '  into  the  world." 

"  Yes — *  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! '  " 

"Do  you  never  feel  a  pang  of  regret  at  leaving  lifeT'  I 
inquired. 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  he  replied,  with  emphasis.  "  Life  and  I  are 
grown  unfit  for  each  other !  My  sympathies,  my  hopes,  my  joys, 
are  too  large  for  it !  Why  should  I,  just  got  into  the  haven, 
think  of  risking  shipwreck  again  1 " 

He  lay  still  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  without  speaking.  His 
breathing  was  evidently  accomplished  with  great  difflculty;  and 
when  his  eyes  occasionally  fixed  on  any  of  us,  we  perceived  that 
their  expression  was  altered.     He  did  not  seem  to  see  what  he 
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looked  at  I  noticed  hiB  fiogers,  also^  slowly  twitching  or 
scratching  the  bed-dothes.  Still  the  expression  of  his  features 
was  calm  and  tranquil  as  eyer.     He  was  murmuring  something 

in  Miss  E 's  ear ;  and  she  whispered  to  us  t£at  he  said, 

**  Don't  go—/  shall  want  you  at  six.*'     Within  about  a  quarter 

of  six  o'clock,  he  inquired  where  Emma  was,  and  Dr  D ,  and 

Mr  F ,  and  myself.     We  severally  answered  that  we  sat 

arotmd  him. 

''  I  have  not  seen  you  for  the  last  twenty  minutes.  Shake 
hands  with  me ! "  We  did-  "  Emma,  my  sweet  love  ! — ^put 
your  arm  round  my  neck — I  am  cold,  very  cold."  Her  tears 
fell  fast  on  his  face.  ''Don't  cry,  love,  don't — I  am  quite 
happy !     God — God  bless  you,  love ! " 

His  lower  jaw  began  to  droop  a  little. 

Mr  F ,  moved  almost  to  tears,  rose  from  his  chair,  ^d 

noiselessly  kneeled  down  beside  him. 

"  Have  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! "  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ing steadfastly  into  his  face, 

"  I  DO ! "  he  answered,  distinctly,  while  a  faint  smile  stole 
over  his  drooping  features. 

"  Let  us  pray ! "  whispered  Mr  F ;  and  we  all  knelt  doMTi 

in  silence.  I  was  never  so  overpowered  in  my  life.  I  thought 
I  should  have  been  choked  with  suppressing  my  emotions.     '*  O 

Lord,  our  heavenly  Father !  "  commenced  Mr  F ,  in  a  low 

tone,  "receive  Thou  the  spirit  of  this  our  dying  brother ." 

E slowly  elevated  his  left  hand,  and  kept  it  pointing  up- 
wards for  a  few  moments,  when  it  suddenly  dropped,  and  a  long, 
deep  respiration  announced  that  this  great  and  good  man  had 
breathed  his  last ! 

No  one  in  the  room  spoke  or  stirred  for  several  minutes ; 
and  I  almost  thought  I  could  hear  the  beatings  of  our  hearts. 
He  died  within  a  few  moments  of  six  o'clock.  Yes — there  lay 
the  sad  effigy  of  our  deceased  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  " 
— and  yet^  why  call  it  sad  ?  I  could  detect  no  trace  of  sadness 
in  his  features.  He  had  left  the  world  in  peace  and  joy ;  he 
had  lived  well,  and  died  as  he  had  lived.  I  can  now  appreciate 
the  force  of  that  prayer  of  one  of  old — "  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  mt  last  end  be  like  his  ! " 


There  was  some  talk  among  his  friends  of  erecting  a  tablet  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but  it  has  been  dropped. 
We  soon  lose  the  recollection  of  departed  excellence,  if  it  require 
anything  like  active  exertion. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   STATESMAN. 

Ambition! — Its  sweets  and  bitters — its  splendid  miseries — 
its  "wrinkling  cares — its  wasting  agonies — its  triumphs  and  down- 
falls— who  has  not,  in  some  degree,  known  and  felt  themi 
Moralists,  historians,  and  novelists,  have  filled  libraries  in  pictur- 
ing their  dreary  yet  dazzling  details;  nevertheless.  Ambition's 
votaries,  or  rather  victims,  are  as  numerous,  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever ! 

Such  is  the  monnting  quality  existing  in  almost  eveiy  one's 
breast,  that  no  "  Pelion  upon  Ossa  "  heapings,  and  accumulations 
of  facts  and  lessons,  can  keep  it  down.  Fully  as  I  feel  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  vain  and  futile  though  the  attempt  may  prove,  I 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the 
vast  memorials  of  Ambition's  martyrs  ! 

My  specific  purpose  in  first  making  the  notes  from  which  the 
ensuing  narrative  is  taken,  and  in  now  presenting  it  to  the  public 
— in  thus  pointing  to  the  spectacle  of  a  sun  suddenly  and  dis- 
astrously eclipsed  while  blazing  at  its  zenith — is  this :  To  show 
the  steps  by  which  a  really  great  mind — an  eager  and  impetuous 
spirit — was  voluntarily  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  political  am- 
bition :  foregoing,  nay,  despising  the  substantial  joys  and  com- 
forts of  elegant  privacy,  and  persisting,  even  to  destruction,  in 
its  frantic  efforts  to  bear  up  against,  and  grapple  with  cares  too 
mighty  for  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  a  solemn  lesson,  imprinted 
on  my  memory  in  great  and  glaring  characters ;  and  if  I  do  but 
succeed  in  bringing  a  few  of  them  before  the  reader,  they  may 
serve  at  least  to  check  extravagant  exx)ectations,  by  disclosing 
the  misery  which  often  lies  cankering  behind  the  most  splendid 
popularity.  If,  by  the  way,  I  should  be  found  inaccurate  in  my 
use  of  political  technicalities  and  allusions,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  overlook  it,  on  the  score  of  my  profession. 

I  recollect,  when  at  Cambridge,  overhearing  some  men  of  my 
college  talk  about  the  "  splendid  talents  of  young  Stafford,"  * 

who  had  lately  become  a  member  of Hall ;  and  they  said 

so  much  about  the  ^  great  Jut "  he  had  made  in  his  recent  debut 
at  one  of  the  debating  societies — which  then  flourished  in 
considerable  numbers — that  I  resolved   to  take  the   earliest 

*  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  I  presume,  to  reiterate,  that  whatever  names  indivi- 
doala  are  indicated  by  in  these  papers  are  flctitioos. 
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opportunity  of  going  to  hear  and  judge  for  myself.  That  was  Boon 
afforded  me.  Though  not  a  member  of  this  society,  I  gained 
admission  through  a  friend.  The  room  was  crammed  to  the  very 
door ;  and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  "  star  of  the  evening  " 
in  the  person  of  a  young  fellow-commoner,  of  careless  and  even 
alovenly  appearance.  The  first  glimpse  of  his  features  disposed 
me  to  believe  all  I  had  heard  in  his  favour.  There  was  no  sit- 
ting for  effect ;  nothing  artificial  about  his  demeanour — no  care- 
ful carelessness  of  attitude — no  knitting  of  the  brows,  or  painful 
straining  of  the  eyes,  to  look  brilliant  or  acute!  The  mere 
absence  of  all  these  little  conceits  and  fooleries,  so  often  dis- 
figuring *' talented  yoimg  speakers,"  went,  in  my  estimation,  to 
the  accoimt  of  his  superiority.  His  face  was  "  sicklied  o*er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  its  lineaments  were  very  deeply 
and  strongly  marked.  There  was  a  wondrous  power  a,nd  fire  in 
the  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  restless  enei^  whichever  way  he 
looked.  They  were  neither  large  nor  prominent — ^but  all  soul — 
all  expression.  It  was  startling  to  find  their  glance  suddenly 
settled  on  one.  His  forehead,  as  much  as  I  saw  of  it,  was 
knotted  and  expansive.  There  was  a  prevailing  air  of  anxiety 
about  his  woni  features,  young  as  he  was — being  then  only 
twenty-one — as  if  his  mind  were  every  instant  hard  at  work — 
which  an  inaccurate  observer  might  have  set  down  to  the  score 
of  ill-nature,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  matter-of-fact, 
unsmiling  nods  of  recognition,  with  which  he  returned  the  polite 
inclinations  of  those  who  passed  him.  To  me,  sitting  watching 
him,  it  seemed  as  though  his  mind  were  of  too  intense  and 
energetic  a  character  to  have  any  S3rmpathies  with  the  small  mat- 
ters transpiring  around  him.  I  knew  his  demeanour  was  simple, 
unaffected,  genuine,  and  it  was  refreshing  to  see  it.  It  predis- 
posed me  to  like  him,  if  only  for  being  free  from  the  ridiculous 
airs  assumed  by  some  with  whom  I  associated.  He  allowed  five 
or  six  speakers  to  address  the  society,  without  making  notes,  or 
joining  in  the  noisy  exclamations  and  interruptions  of  those 
around  him.  At  length  he  rose  amid  perfect  silence — ^the  silence 
of  expectant  criticism  whetted  by  rivalry.  He  seemed  at  first 
a  little  flustered,  and,  for  about  five  minutes,  spoke  hesitatingly 
and  somewhat  unconnectedly — ^with  the  air  of  a  man  who  doea 
not  know  exactly  how  to  get  at  his  subject,  wliich  he  is  yet 
conscious  of  having  thoroughly  mastered.  At  length,  however, 
the  current  ran  smooth,  and  gradually  widened  and  swelled  into 
such  a  stream — a  torrent  of  real  eloquence — ^as  I  never  before  or 
since  heard  poured  from  the  lips  of  a  young  speaker — or  possibly, 
any  speaker  whatsoever,  except  himself,  in  after  life.     He  seem^ 
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long  dismdined  to  enhance  the  effect  of  what  he  was  uttering 
by  oratorical  gesture.  His  hands  both  grasped  his  cap,  which,  ere 
long,  was  compressed,  twisted,  and  crushed  out  of  all  shape ; 
but,  as  he  wanned,  he  laid  it  down,  and  used  his  arms,  the  levers 
of  eloquence,  with  the  grace  and  energy  of  a  natiu^  orator.  The 
effect  he  produced  was  prodigious.  We  were  all  carried  away 
with  him,  as  if  by  whirlwind  force.  As  for  myself,  I  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  convinced  that  oratory  such  as  that  could  persuade 
me  to  anything.  As  might  have  been  expected,  his  speech  was 
fraught  with  the  faults  incident  to  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
was  pervaded  with  a  glaring  hue  of  extravagance  and  exaggera- 
tion. Some  of  his  "facts'*  were  preposterously  incorrect,  and 
his  inferences  false;  but  there  was  such  a  prodigious  power  of 
language — such  a  blaze  of  fancy — such  a  stretch  and  grasp  of 
thought — and  such  casuistical  dexterity  evinced  throughout,  as 
indicated  the  presence  of  first-rate  capabilities.  He  concluded 
amid  a  storm  of  applause  ;  and  before  his  enthusiastic  auditors, 
whispering  together  their  surprise  and  admiration,  could  observe 
his  motions,  he  had  slipped  away  and  left  the  room. 

The  excitement  into  which  this  yoimg  man's  *^ first  appear- 
ance "  had  thrown  me,  kept  me  awake  the  greater  part  of  the 
night ;  and  I  well  recollect  feeling  a  transient  fit  of  disinclination 
for  the  dull  and  sombre  profession  of  medicine,  for  which  I  was 
destined.  That  evening's  display  warranted  my  indulging  high 
expectations  of  the  future  eminence  of  young  Stafford ;  but  I 
hardly  went  so  far  as  to  think  of  once  seeing  him  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leader  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Accident 
soon  afterwards  introduced  me  to  him,  at  the  supper-table  of  a 
mutual  friend.  I  found  him  distinguished  as  well  by  that  sim- 
plicity and  frankness  ever  attending  the  consciousness  of  real 
greatness,  as  by  the  recklessness,  irritability,  and  impetuosity  of 
one  aware  that  he  is  far  superior  to  those  around  him,  and  in 
possession  of  that  species  of  talent  which  is  appreciable  by  all 
—of  those  rare  powers  which  insure  a  man  the  command  over 
his  fellows — keen  and  bitter  sarcasm,  and  extraordinary  readi- 
ness of  repartee.  Then,  again,  all  his  predilections  were  politi- 
cal He  utterly  disregarded  the  popular  pursuits  at  collega 
Whatever  he  said,  read,  or  thought,  had  reference  to  his  "  ruling 
passion  " — and  that  not  by  fits  and  starts,  under  the  arbitrary 
impulses  of  rivalry  or  enthusiasm,  but  steadily  and  systematically. 
I  knew  from  hiniself,  that,  before  his  twenty-third  year,  he  had 
read  over  and  made  notes  of  the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates, and  have  seen  a  table  which  he  constructed  for  reference, 
on  a  most  admirable  and  useful  plan.     The  minute  accuracy  of 
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his  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  whole  course  of  political  affain,  ob- 
tained by  such  laborious  methods  as  this,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. His  powers  of  memory  were  remarkable — as  well  for 
their  capacity  as  tenacity ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  availed  himself  of  his  acquisitions,  convinced 
his  opponent  that  he  had  undertaken  an  arduous,  if  not  hopeless 
task,  in  rising  to  reply  to  him.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see, 
even  in  a  few  minutes'  interview  with  him,  that  Ambition  had 
"  marked  him  for  her  own."  Alas  !  what  a  stormy  career  is  be- 
fore this  young  man  !  I  have  often  thought,  while  listening  to 
his  fervid  harangues  and  conversations,  and  witnessing  the  twin 
fires  of  intellect  and  passion  flashing  from  his  eyes.  One  laige 
ingredient  in  his  composition  was  a  most  morbid  sensibility ; 
and  then  he  devoted  himself  to  every  pursuit  with  a  headlong, 
undistinguishing  enthusiasm  and  energy,  which  inspired  me  with 
lively  apprehensions  lest  he  should  wear  himself  out,  and  fall  by 
the  way,  before  he  could  actually  enter  on  the  great  arena  of 
public  life.  Uis  forehead  was  already  furrowed  with  premature 
wrinkles! 

His  application  was  incessant.  He  rose  every  morning  at  five, 
and  retired  pretty  regularly  by  eleven. 

Our  acqaintance  gradually  ripened  into  friendship,  and  we 
visited  each  other  with  mutual  frequency  and  cordiality.  When 
he  left  college,  he  entreated  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  financial  difliculties  on  ray  part  forbade  it  He  was 
possessed  of  a  tolerably  ample  fortune ;  and,  at  the  time  of  quit- 
ting England,  was  actually  in  treaty  with  Sir for  a 

borough.  I  left  Cambridge  a  few  months  after  Mr  Stafford ; 
and,  as  we  were  mutually  engaged  with  the  arduous  and  ab- 
sorbing duties  of  our  respective  professions,  we  saw  and  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  one  another  for  several  years.  In  the  very 
depth  of  my  distress — during  the  first  four  years  of  my  estab- 
lishment in  London — I  recollect  once  calling  at  the  hotel  which 
he  generally  made  his  town  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing his  assistance  in  the  way  of  introductions ;  when,  to  my 
anguish  and  mortification,  I  heard,  that  on  that  very  morning  he 
had  quitted  the  hotel  for  Calais,  on  his  return  to  the  Continent. 

At  length  Mr  Stafford,  who  had  long  stood  contemplating  on 
the  brink,  dashed  into  the  tempestuous  waters  of  public  life,  and 

emerged — a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of .     I 

happened  to  see  the  Gazette  which  announced  the  event,  about 
two  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  which  elevated 
me  into  fortune.  I  did  not  then  require  any  one*s  interference 
on  my  behalf,  being  content  with  the  independent  exercise  of 
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my  profession ;  and  even  if  I  had  been  unfortunate,  too  long  an 
interval  had  elapsed,  I  thought,  to  warrant  my  renewing  a  mere 
college  acquaintance  with  such  a  man  as  Mr  Stafford.  I  was 
content,  therefore,  to  keep  barely  within  the  extreme  rays  of 
this  rising  sun  in  the  political  hemisphere.  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  feelings  of  intense  interest  with  which  I  saw,  in  one 
of  Sie  morning  papers,  the  name  of  my  quondam  college  friend, 
"Mr  Stafford,"  standing  at  the  head  of  a  speech  of  two 
columns*  length — or  the  delight  with  which  I  paused  over  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  "  Uear^  hear!  " — "  HeaVy  hear,  hear!  " 
— "  Cheers  " — "  Lomi  Cheers  " — which  marked  the  speaker's 
progress  in  the  favour  of  the  House.  "  We  regret,"  said  the 
reporter,  in  a  note  at  the  end,  "  that  the  noise  in  the  gallery 
prevented  our  giving  at  greater  length  the  eloquent  and  effective 
maiden  speech  of  ^Ir  Stafford,  which  was  cheered  perpetually 
throughout,  and  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  the  House."  In 
my  enthusiasm,  I  did  not  fail  to  purchase  a  copy  of  that  news- 
paper, and  have  it  now  in  my  possession.  It  needed  not  the 
inquiries  which  everywhere  met  me,  "Have  you  read  Mr 
Stafford's  maiden  speech?"  to  assure  me  of  his  splendid  pros- 
pects, the  reward  of  his  early  and  honourable  toils.  His 
"maiden  speech"  formed  the  sole  engrossing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion to  my  wife  and  me  as  we  sat  at  supper  that  evening;  and 
she  was  asking  me  some  such  question  as  is  generally  uppermost 
in  ladies'  minds  on  the  mention  of  a  popular  character,  "  What 
sort  of  looking  man  he  was  when  I  knew  him  at  Cambridge  ? " 
— ^when  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  knocker  and  bell,  followed  by 
the  servant's  announcing,  that  "  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
to  me  directly,"  brought  me  into  my  patients'  room.  The 
candles,  which  were  only  just  lit,  did  not  enable  me  to  see  the 
person  of  my  visitor  very  distinctly ;  but  the  instant  he  spoke 
to  me,  removing  a  handkerchief  which  he  held  to  his  mouth,  I 
recognised — could  it  be  possible  ? — the  very  Mr  Stafford  we  had 
been  speaking  of  !  I  shook  him  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and 
should  have  proceeded  to  compliment  him  warmly  on  his  last 
evening's  success  in  the  House,  but  that  his  dreadful  paleness 
of  features  and  discomposure  of  manner  disconcerted  me. 

"  My  dear  ^Ir  Stafford,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ? 
Has  anything  happened  1 "  I  inquired  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  doctor — perhaps  fatally  ill,"  he  replied,  with  great  agi- 
tation. "  I  thought  I  would  cidl  on  you  on  my  way  from  the 
House,  which  I  have  but  just  left  It  is  not  my  fault  that  we 
have  not  maintained  our  college  acquaintance ;  but  of  that  more 
hereafter.     I  wish  your  advice — ^your  honest  opinion  on  my 
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For  Ood's  sake,  don't  deceive  me !  Last  evening  I  spoke 
for  the  first  time  in  the  House,  at  some  length,  and  witii  all  the 
energy  I  could  command  You  may  guess  the  consequent  ex- 
haustion I  have  suffered  during  the  whole  of  this  day ;  and  this 
evening,  though  much  indisposed  with  fever  and  a  cough,  I  im- 
prudently went  down  to  the  House,  when  Sir so 

shamefuUy  misrepresented  certain  portions  of  the  speech  I  had 
delivered  the  preceding  night,  that  I  felt  bound  to  rise  and  vin- 
dicate myself.  I  was  betrayed  into  greater  length  and  vehe- 
mence than  I  had  anticipated;  and,  on  sitting  down,  was  seized 
with  such  an  irrepressible  fit  of  coughing,  as  at  last  forced  me 
to  leave  the  House.  Hoping  it  would  abate,  I  walked  for  some 
time  about  the  lobby — and,  at  length,  thought  it  better  to  re- 
turn home  than  re-enter  the  House.  While  hunting  after  my 
carriage,  the  violence  of  the  cough  subsided  into  a  small  hacking 
irritating  one,  accompanied  with  spitting.  After  driving  about 
as  far  as  Whitehall,  the  vivid  glare  of  one  of  the  street  lamps 
happened  to  fall  suddenly  on  my  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
O  Ckxl ! "  continued  Mr  Stafford  almost  gasping  for  breath, 
''.this  horrid  sieht  met  my  eye  ! "  He  spread  out  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  all  spotted  and  dabbled  with  blood !  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  communicated  to  me  what  is  gone 
before.  "  Oh  !  it's  all  over  with  me — ^the  chapter's  ended,  I'm 
afraid!''  he  murmured  almost  inarticulately,  and,  while  I  was 
feeling  his  pulse,  he  fainted.  I  placed  him  instantly  in  a  re- 
cumbent position — ^loosened  his  neckerchief  and  shirt-collar — 
dashed  some  cold  water  in  his  face — and  he  presently  recovered. 
He  shook  his  head,  in  silence,  very  mournfully — ^his  features  ex- 
pressing utter  hopelessness.  I  sat  down  close  beside  him,  and, 
grasping  his  hand  in  mine,  endeavoured  to  reassure  him.  The 
answers  he  returned  to  the  few  questions  I  asked  him,  convinced 
me  that  the  spitting  of  blood  was  unattended  with  danger,  pro- 
vided he  could  be  kept  quiet  in  body  and  mind.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  s3rmptom  of  radical  mischief  in  the  lungs.  A 
glance  at  his  stout  build  of  body,  especially  at  his  ample  sonor- 
ous chest,  forbade  the  supposition.  I  explained  to  him,  with 
even  professional  minuteness  of  detail,  the  true  nature  of  the 
accident,  its  effects,  and  method  of  cure.  He  listened  to  me 
with  deep  attention,  and  at  last  seemed  convinced.  He  clasped 
his  hands,  exclaiming,  ''  Thank  God !  thank  God ! "  and  en- 
treated me  to  do  on  the  spot  what  I  had  directed  to  be  done  by 
the  apothecary — ^to  bleed  him.  I  complied,  and,  from  a  large 
orifice,  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  I  then  accom- 
panied him  home — saw  him  consigned  to  bed — prescribed  tibe 
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usual  lowering  remedies — absolutely  forbade  him  to  open  his 
lips,  except  in  the  slightest  whisper  possible ;  and  left  him  calm 
and  restored  to  a  tolerable  measure  of  self-possession. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  sources  of  gratification,  arising  from 
the  discharge  of  our  professional  duties,  is  the  disabusing  our 
patients  of  their  harrowing  and  groundless  apprehensions  of 
danger.  One  such  instance  as  is  related  above,  is  to  me  an 
ample  recompense  for  months  of  miscellaneous,  and  often  thank- 
less toil,  in  the  exercise  of  my  profession.  Is  it  not,  in  a  manner, 
plucking  a  patient  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  to  which 
he  had  despairingly  consigned  himself,  and  placing  him  once 
more  in  the  busy  throng  of  life — the  very  heart  of  society]  I 
have  seen  men  of  the  strongest  intellect  and  nerve — ^whom  the 
detection  of  a  novel  and  startling  sjmaptom  has  terrified  into 
giving  themselves  up  for  lost — in  an  instant  dispossessed  of 
their  apprehensions,  by  explaining  to  them  the  real  nature  of 
what  has  alarmed  them.*  The  alarm,  however,  occasioned  by 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  or  near  the  lungs,  is  seldom  un- 
warranted, although  it  may  be  excessive :  and  though  we  can 
soon  determine  whether  or  not  the  accident  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  primary  disease,  or  symptomatic  of  some  incurable  pulmonary 
affection,  and  dissipate  or  corroborate  our  patient*s  apprehensions 
accordingly,  it  is  no  more  than  prudent  to  warn  one  who  has 
once  experienced  this  injury,  against  any  exertions  or  excesses 
which  have  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
by  keeping  in  sight  the  possihility  of  a  fatal  relapse.  To  return, 
however,  to  Mr  Stafford. 

His  recovery  was  tardier  than  I  could  have  expected.  His  extra- 
ordinary excitability  completely  neutralised  the  effect  of  my  lower- 
ing and  calming  system  of  treatment.  I  could  not  persuade  him 
to  give  his  mind  rest;  and  the  mere  glimpse  of  a  newspaper  occa- 
sioned such  a  flutter  and  agitation  of  spirits,  that  I  forbade  them 
altogether  for  a  fortnight.  I  wa»s  in  the  habit  of  writing  my  pre- 
scriptions in  his  presence,  and  pausing  long  over  them  for  the 

•  One  instance  presses  so  strongly  on  my  recollection  that  I  cannot  help  adverting 
to  it : — I  was  one  day  summoned  in  haste  to  an  eminent  merchant  in  the  city,  who 
thought  he  had  grounds  for  apprehending  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  appalling 
operations  known  in  surgery.  When  I  arrived,  on  finding  the  case  not  exactly  within 
my  province,  I  was  going  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon ;  but  seeing  that  his 
alarm  had  positively  half-maddened  him,  I  resolve<l  to  give  him  what  assistance  I 
conld.  I  soon  found  that  his  fears  were  chimerical ;  but  he  would  not  believe  me. 
When,  however,  I  8uccee<lcd  in  convincing  him  that  "all  was  yet  right  with  him,"  by 
teferring  the  sensations  which  had  alarmed  him  to  an  unperceived  derangement  of  his 
(fness,  tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  I  ever  forget,  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  at  last  '•  gave 
to  the  winds  his  fears."  He  insisted  on  my  accepting  one  of  the  largest  fees  that  had 
ever  been  tendered  me. 
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parpose  of  nnsuspectedly  observing  him  ;  and  though  he  would 
tell  me  that  his  **•  mind  was  still  as  a  stagnant  pool,"  his  intense 
air,  his  corrugated  brows  and  fixed  eyes,  evinced  the  most  active 
exercise  of  thought.  When  in  a  sort  of  half -dozing  state,  he 
would  often  mutter  about  the  subjects  nearest  his  heart     "Ah  I 

must  go  out — the Bill,  their  touchstone — ay — ^though 

and  Im  Belial-tongue." 

"  Tis  cruel — Wa  tantalising,  doctor,"  he  said,  one  momizig, 
^  to  find  one's  self  held  by  the  foot  in  this  way,  like  a  chained 
eagle !  The  world  forgets  every  one  that  slips  for  a  moment 
from  public  view.  Alas !  alas !  my  plans — my  projects — are  all 
unravelling  I  " — "  Thy  sun,  young  man,  may  go  down  at  noon ! " 
I  often  thought,  when  reflecting  on  his  restless  and  ardent  spirit. 
He  wanted  case-hardening — long  physical  traimng — ^to  fit  him 
for  the  harassing  and  exhausting  campaign  on  which  he  had 
entered.  Truly,  truly,  your  politician  should  have  a  frame  of 
adamant,  and  a  mind  "  thereto  conforming  strictly."  He  should 
be  utterly  inaccessible  to  emotion — and  especially  to  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature,  since  there  is  no  room  for  their  exerdse. 
He  should  forget  his  heart,  his  family,  his  friends — everything 
except  his  own  interest  and  ambition.  It  should  be  with  him 
as  with  a  consummate  intriguer  of  old — 

"  No  rest,  no  breathinp-tfme  liad  he,  or  lacked — 
I>e«t  fn»m  the  slippery  Hteep  he  suddenly 
Miglit  fall.     Of  every  joy  forgetful  quite, 
Lire's  softness  had  no  charm  for  him. 

His  object  sole 

To  cheat  the  silly  world  of  her  applause — his  f  ye 
Fixed  with  stem  steadfastness  upon  the  Star 
That  shed  but  madness  on  him." 

I  found  Mr  Stafford  one  day  in  high  chafe  about  a  sarcastic 
allusion  in  the  debate  to  a  sentiment  which  he  had  expressed  in 
Parliament — "  Oh !  one  might  wither  that  fellow  with  a  word 
or  two,  the  stilted  noodle ! "  said  he,  pointing  to  the  passage, 
while  his  eye  glanced  like  lightning. 

"  You'll  more  likely  wither  your  own  prospects  of  ever  making 
the  trial,  if  you  don't  moderate  your  exertions,"  I  replied.  He 
smiled  incredulously,  and  made  me  no  answer,  but  continued 
twisting  about  his  pencil-case  with  a  rapidity  and  energy  which 
showed  the  high  excitement  under  which  he  was  labouring. 
His  hard,  jerking,  irregular  pulse,  beating  on  the  average  a  hun- 
dred a  minute,  excited  my  lively  apprehensions,  lest  the  increased 
action  of  the  heart  should  bring  on  a  second  fit  of  blood-spitting. 
I  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  court  the  repose 
essential  to  his  convalescence,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  town ; 
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and,  with  infinite  difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  betake  himself 
to  the  country.  We  wrung  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would 
set  about  "unbending" — "unharnessing,"  as  he  called  it — that 
he  would  "give  his  constitution  fair-play."  He  acknowledged 
that,  to  gain  the  objects  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  "to  husband  his  resources ;"  and  briskly  echoed 
my  quotation — "  neque  semper  arcum  tendii  Apollo^  In  short, 
we  dismissed  him  in  the  confident  expectation  of  seeing  him 
return,  after  a  requisite  interval,  with  recruited  energies  of  body 
and  mind.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  been  gone  a  fortnight, 
before  a  paragraph  ran  the  round  of  the  daily  papers,  annoimc- 
ing,  as  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  political  pamphlet,  "  by 
Charles  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P.;" — and  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
sure  enough,  a  packet  was  forwarded  to  my  residence,  from  the 
publisher,  containing  my  rebellious  patient's  pamphlet,  accom- 
panied with  the  following  hasty  note : — "  A(rxX??cr/i — Even  with 
you  ! — you  did  not,  you  will  recollect,  interdict  writing ;  and  I 
have  contrived  to  amuse  myself  with  the  accompanying  trifle. — 

Please  look  at  page ,  and  see  the  kind  things  I  have  said  of 

poor  Lord ,  the  worthy  who  attacked  me  the  other  evening 

in  the  House  behind  my  back."  This  "trifle "  was  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  full  of  masterly  argumentation 
and  impetuous  eloquence;  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  pub- 
lisher's dilatoriness,  it  came  "a  day  behind  the  fair,"  and 
attracted  but  little  attention. 

His  temporary  rustication,  however,  was  attended  with  at  least 
two  beneficial  results — recruited  health,  and  the  heart  of  Lady 

Emma  ,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  nobleman  remotely 

connected  with  Mr  Stafford's  family.  This  attachment  proved 
powerful  enough  to  alienate  him  for  a  while  from  the  turmoils 
of  political  life ;  for  not  only  did  the  beauty,  wealth,  and  accom- 
plishments of  Lady  Emma render  her  a  noble  prize,  worthy 

of  great  effort  to  obtain,  but  a  powerful  military  rival  had  taken 
the  field  before  Mr  Stafford  made  his  appearance,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  carry  her  off.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  such  a  consideration  was  calculated  to  rouse  and 
absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  young  senator,  and  keep  him  in- 
cessantly on  the  qui  vive.  It  is  said  that  the  lady  wavered  for 
some  time,  uncertain  to  which  of  her  brilliant  suitors  she  should 
give  the  nod  of  preference.  Chance  decided  the  matter.  It 
came  to  pass  that  a  contested  election  arose  in  the  county,  and 
Mr  Stafford  made  a  very  animated  and  successful  speech  from 
the  hustings  (not  far  from  which,  at  a  window,  was  standing 
Lady  Emma)  in  favour  of  her  ladyship's  brother,  one  of  the 
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candidates.  lo  triumphe!  That  happy  evening  the  enemy 
"  Burrendered  at  discretion ;  **  and,  ere  long,  it  was  known  far 
and  wide  that,  in  newspaper  slang,  *'  an  affair  was  on  the  tapis  " 
between  Mr  Stafford  and  the  "  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady 

Emma ^,"  <fec.  <kc. 

It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  the  diversion  in  his  pursuits 
effected  by  this  "  affair,"  by  withdrawing  Mr  Stafford  for  a  con- 
siderable interval  from  cares  and  anxieties  which  he  was  physi- 
cally unable  to  cope  with,  lengthened  his  life  for  many  years ; 
giving  England  a  splendid  statesman,  and  this,  my  IHaiy,  the 
sad  records  which  are  now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 


One  characteristic  of  our  profession,  standing,  as  it  were,  in 
such  sad  and  high  relief,  as  to  scare  many  a  sensitive  mind  from 
entering  into  its  service,  is,  that  it  is  concerned,  almost  exclu- 
sively, with  the  dark  side  of  humanity.  As  carnage  and  carrion 
guide  the  gloomy  flight  of  the  vulture,  so  misery  is  the  signal 
for  a  medical  man's  presence.  We  have  to  do  daily  with  broken 
hearts,  blighted  hopes,  pain,  sorrow,  death !  And  though  the  sa- 
tisfaction arising  from  Uie  due  discharge  of  our  duties  be  that  of 
a  good  Samaritan — a  rich  return — ^we  cannot  help  counting  the 
heavy  cost — aching  hearts,  weary  limbs,  privations,  ingratitude. 
Dark  array !  It  may  be  considered  placing  the  matter  in  a 
whimsical  point  of  view  ;  yet  I  have  often  thought  that  the  two 
great  professions  of  Law  and  Medicine  are  but  foul  carrion  birds 
— ^the  one  preying  on  the  moral,  as  the  other  on  the  physical 
rottenness  of  mankind. 

"  Those  who  are  well  need  not  a  physician,"  say  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  melancholy 
hue  pervading  these  papers.  They  are  mirrors  reflecting  the 
dark  colours  exposed  to  them.  It  is  true  that  some  remote 
relations,  arising  out  of  the  particular  combinations  of  circum- 
stances first  requiring  our  professional  interference,  may  afford, 
as  it  were,  a  passing  gleam  of  distant  sunshine,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  trait  of  beautiful  character,  some  wondrous  "  good, 
from  seeming  ill  educed  ; "  but  these  are  incidental  only,  and 
evanescent  —  enhancing,  not  relieving,  the  gloom  and  sorrow 
amid  which  we  move.  A  glimpse  of  heaven  would  but  aggra- 
vate the  horrors  of  hell !  These  chilling  reflections  force  them- 
selves on  my  mind  when  survejdng  the  very  many  entries  in  my 
Diary,  concerning  the  eminent  individual  whose  case  I  am  now 
narrating — concerning  one  who  seemed  bom  to  bask  in  the 
brightness  of  life — to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  its  joys  and  com- 
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forts,  and  yet  "  walked  in  darkness ! "     Why  should  it  have 
been  so  1    Answer — Ambition  / 


The  reader  must  hurry  on  with  me  through  the  next  ten  years 
of  Mr  Stafford's  life,  during  which  period  he  rose  with  ahnost 
unprecedented  rapidity.  He  had  hardly  time,  as  it  were,  to  get 
warm  in  his  nest,  before  he  was  called  to  lodge  in  the  one  above 
him,  and  then  the  one  above  that ;  and  so  on  upwards,  till 
people  began  to  view  his  progress  with  their  hands  shading 
their  dazzled  eyes,  while  they  exclaimed,  ^'/ast  for  the  top  of 
the  treeT*  He  was  formed  for  political  popularity.  He  had 
a  most  winning,  captivating,  commanding  style  of  deliveiy, 
which  was  alwa3rs  employed  in  the  steady,  consistent  advocacy 
of  one  line  of  principles.  The  splendour  of  his  talents — ^his  tact 
and  skill  in  debate— the  immense  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
political  information — early  attracted  the  notice  of  Ministers, 
and  he  was  not  suffered  to  wait  long  before  they  secured  his 
services,  by  giving  him  a  popular  and  influential  office.  During 
aU  this  time  he  maintained  a  very  friendly  intimacy  with  me, 
and  often  put  into  requisition  my  professional  services.  About 
eight  o'clock,  one  Saturday  evening,  I  received  the  following 
note  from  Mr  Stafford  : — 

**  Dear j  excuse  excessive  haste.     Let  me  entreat  you  (I 

wiU  hereafter  account  for  the  suddenness  of  this  application)  to 
make  instant  arrangements  for  spending  with  me  the  whoU  of 

to-morrow  (Sunday)  at ,  and  to  set  off  from  town  in  time 

for  breakfasting  with  Lady  Emma  and  myself.  Your  presence  is 
required  by  most  urgent  and  special  business ;  but  allow  me  to 
b^  you  will  appear  at  breakfast  with  an  unconcerned  air — as  a 
chance  visitor. — ^Yours  always  faithfully,         C.  Stafford." 

The  words  "  whole  "  and  "  special "  were  thrice  underscored ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  very  unusual  illegibility  of  the  writing, 
betrayed  an  ui^ency,  and  even  agitation,  which  a  little  discon- 
certed me.  The  abruptness  of  the  application  occasioned  me 
some  trouble  in  making  the  requisite  arrangements.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  a  busy  time  with  me,  I  contrived  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  morrow  in  my  friend  Dr  D . 

It  was  on  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning,  in  July  18 — ,  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  above  hurried  summons,  I  set  off  on  horseback 
from  the  murky  metropolis  ;  and,  after  rather  more  than  a  two 
hours'  ride,  found  myself  entering  the  grounds  of  Mr  Stafford, 
who  had  recently  purchased  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.     It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  Nature  seemed 

T 
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but  freshly  awakened  from  the  depth  of  her  over-mght*s  slum- 
bers, her  tresses  all  uncurled,  as  it  were,  and  her  perfumed  robes 
glistening  with  the  pearls  of  morning  dew.  A  deep  and  rich 
repose  brooded  over  the  scene,  subduing  every  feeling  of  my 
soul  into  sympathy.  A  groom  took  my  horse;  and,  finding 
that  neither  Mr  Stafford  nor  Lady  £nima  were  yet  stirring,  I 
resolved  to  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  scenery.  In  front  of  the 
house  stretched  a  fine  lawn,  studded  here  and  there  with  laurel 
bushes  and  other  elegant  shrubs,  and  sloping  down  to  the  river's 
edge  ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  villa,  and  behind,  were  trees  dis- 
posed with  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  effect  imaginable 
Birds  were  carolling  cheerfully  and  loudly  on  all  sides  of  me, 
as  though  they  were  intoxicated  with  their  own  "woodland 
melody.  I  walked  about  as  amid  enchantment,  breathing  the 
balminess  and  fragrance  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  wild  horse 
snuffs  the  scent  of  the  desert  How  keenly  are  Nature's  beauties 
appreciable  when  but  rarely  seen  by  her  unfortunate  admirer, 
who  is  condemned  to  a  town  life  ! 

I  stood  on  the  lawn  by  the  river's  edge,  watching  the  ripple 
of  the  retiring  tide,  pondering  within  myself  whether  it  was 
possible  for  such  scenes  as  these  to  have  lost  all  charm  for  their 
restless  owner.  Did  he  relish  or  tolerate  them?  Could  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  have  blunted,  deadened  his  sensibilities  to 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  the  delights  of  home  ?  These  thoughts 
were  passing  through  my  mind,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  tap- 
ping of  a  loose  glove  over  my  shoulder  ;  and,  on  tumine  round, 
beheld  Mr  Stafford,  in  his  flowered  morning-gown,  and  his  face 
partially  shaded  from  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun  beneath  a 
broad -rimmed  straw  hat  "  Gbod-moming,  doctor — good-morn- 
ing," said  he;  "a  thousand  thanks  for  your  attention  to  my 
note  of  last  night ;  but  see !  yonder  stands  Lady  Emma,  waiting 
breakfast  for  us,"  pointing  to  her  ladyship,  who  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  the  breakfast  room  Mr  Stafford  put  his  arm 
into  mine,  and  we  walked  up  to  the  house.  "My  dear  sir,  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  your "  said  I,  with  an  anxious  look. 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  breath — if  you  please,  till  we  are  alone 
after  breakfast" 

"  Well — you  are  bent  on  tantalising !  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter ?    What  is  this  mountain  mystery  1 " 

"  It  may  prove  a  molehill,  perhaps,"  said  he, carelessly;  "but 
we'll  see  after  breakfast." 

"  What  an  enchanting  spot  you  have  of  it ! "  I  exclaimed, 
pausing  and  looking  around  me. 

"Oh,  very  paradisaical,  I  daresay,"  he  replied,  with  an  air 
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of  indifference  that  was  quite  laughable.     ''By  the  way,"  he 

added  hurriedly,  "did  you  hear  any  rumour  about  Lord *8 

resignation  late  last  night  ] "     "Yes."     "  And  his  successor — is 

/id  talked  of  ] "  he  inquired,   eagerly.     "  Mr  C ."     "  Mr 

C !     Is  it  possible  1     Ah,  ha  !  '*  he  muttered,  raising  his 

hand  to  his  cheek,  and  looking  thoughtfully  downwards. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Stafford,  *tis  now  my  turn.  Do  drop  these 
eternal  politics  for  a  few  moments,  I  beg." — ^'^Ay,  ay,  'still 
harping  on  my  daughter  ! '  I'll  sink  the  shop,  however,  for  a 
wh^e,  as  our  town  friends  say.     But  I  really  beg  pardon — 'tis 

rude,  very.     But  here  we  are.     Lady  Emma,  Dr ,"  said 

lie,  as  we  approached  her  ladyship  through  the  opened  stained- 
glass  doorway.  She  sat  before  the  breakfast  urn,  looking,  to 
my  eyes,  as  bloomingly  beautiful  as  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
though  ten  summers  had  waved  their  silken  pinions  over  her 
head,  but  so  softly  as  scarcely  to  flutter  or  fade  a  feature  in 
passing.  Yes,  thus  she  sat  in  her  native  loveliness  and  dignity, 
the  airiness  of  girlhood  passed  away  into  the  mellowed  maturity 
of  womanhood !  She  looked  the  beau-ideal  of  simple  elegance, 
in  her  long  snowy  morning  dress,  her  clustering  auburn  hair 
snrmoiuited  with  a  slight  gossamer  net-work  of  blonde — not  an 
ornament  about  her  !  I  have  her  figure,  even  at  this  interval 
of  time,  most  vividly  before  me,  as  she  sat  on  that  memorable 
morning,  unconscious  that  the  errand  which  made  me  her  guest 
involved — but  I  will  not  anticipate.  She  adored,  nay,  idolised 
her  husband — little  as  she  saw  of  him — and  he  was  in  turn  as 
fondly  attached  to  her  as  a  man  could  be,  whose  whole  soul  was 
swaUowed  up  in  ambition.  Yes,  he  was  not  the  first  to  whom 
pditical  pursuits  have  proved  a  very  disease,  shedding  blight 
and  mildew  over  the  heart ! 

I  thought  I  detected  an  appearance  of  restraint  in  the  manner 
of  each.  Lady  Emma  often  cast  a  furtive  glance  of  anxiety  at 
her  husband — and  with  reason — for  his  features  wore  an  air  of 
repressed  uneasiness.  He  was  now  and  then  absent,  and,  when 
addressed  by  either  of  us,  would  reply  with  a  momentary  stern- 
ness of  manner  —  passing,  however,  instantly  away  —  which 
showed  that  his  mind  was  occupied  with  unpleasant  or  troubled 
thoughts.  He  seemed  at  last  aware  that  his  demeanour  attracted 
our  observation,  and  took  to  acting.  All  traces  of  anxiety  or 
uneasiness  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  his  usual  perfect 
urbanity  and  cheerfulness.  Lady  Emma's  manner  towards  me, 
too,  was  colder  than  usual,  which  I  attributed  to  the  fact  of  my 
presence  not  having  been  sufficiently  accounted  for.  My  em- 
barrassment may  be  easily  conceived. 
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*' What  a  ddidons  morning  I "  exdauned  Ladj  Emma,  look- 
ing through  the  window  at  the  fresh  blue  sky  aiid  the  cheery 
prospect  beneath.  We  echoed  her  sentiments.  ^  I  think/'  said 
I,  ''that,  could  I  call  such  a  little  paradise  as  this  mifie,  I  would 
quit  the  smoke  and  uproar  of  London  for  ever  ! "     "I  wish  all 

thou^t  with  you,  Dr ,'*  replied  her  ladyship  with  a  sigh, 

looking  touchingly  at  her  husband. 

"  ^^^t  opportunities  for  tranquil  thought ! "  I  went  on. 

''Ay,  and  so  forth!''  said  Mr  Staffonl  gaily.  "Listen  to 
another  son  of  peace  and  solitude,  my  Lord  Roscommon — 

*  Hail«  ucred  Solitude  I  fh>m  thii  calm  bay 
I  vievr  the  world's  temjiestiious  sea,  ^ 

And  with  wise  pride  despise 

All  those  senseless  vanities : 
With  pity  moved  for  others,  cast  away 
On  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears  I  see  them  tossed. 
On  rocks  of  folly  and  of  vice  I  see  them  lost : 
Some,  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great, 

Unhappy  men,  or  adverse  fate. 
Sunk  deep  into  the  gulfs  of  an  afflicted  state : 
Bat  more,  far  more,  a  numberless  prodigious  train, 
Whilst  Virtue  courts  them,  but,  alas  I  in  vain, 

Fhr  fh>m  her  kind  embracing  arms. 
Deaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to  her  greatest  charms. 
And.  sunk  in  pleasures  and  in  brutish  ease, 
They,  in  their  shipwrecked  state,  themselves  obdurate  please. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass. 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  moments  pass, 
Till  with  a  gentle  force,  viotorious  Death 

My  solitude  invade. 
And,  stopping  for  a  while  my  breath, 
^th  ease  convey  me  to  a  btUtr  shade.'* 

"  Thei'e's  for  you,  my  lady !  Well  sung,  my  Lord  Roscom- 
mon !  Beautiful  as  true  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Stafford  gaily,  as  soon 
as  he  had  concluded  repeating  the  above  ode,  in  his  own  distinct 
and  beautiful  elocution,  with  real  pathos  of  manner;  but  his 
mouth  and  eye  betrayed  that  his  own  mind  sympathised  not 
with  the  emotions  of  the  poet,  but  rather  despised  the  air  of  in- 
glorious repose  they  breathed.  The  tears  were  in  Lady  Emma's 
eyes,  as  she  listened  to  him  !  Presently  one  of  his  daughters,  a 
fine  little  girl  about  six  years  of  age,  came  sidling  and  simpering 
into  the  room,  and  made  her  way  to  her  mother.  She  was  a 
lively,  rosy,  arch-eyed  little  creature,  and  her  father  looked  fondly 
at  her  for  a  moment,  exclaiming,  "Well,  Eleanor!"  and  his 
thoughts  had  evidently  soon  passed  far  away.  The  conversation 
turned  on  Mr  Stafford's  reckless,  absorbing  pursuit  of  politics, 
which  Lady  Emma  and  I  deplored,  and  entreated  him  to  give 
more  of  his  time  and  affections  to  domestic  concerns.  .  .  . 
"  You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  dying,"  said  he,  rather  petulantly; 

*  The  French  Translator  has  been  at  the  pains  of  translating  the  whole  of  the  above 
poem  of  Lord  Roscomman'i  verUUim  tt  lUtraHm  I 
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•'why  should  I  not  pursue  my  profession — ^my  legitunate  pro- 
fession 1 — As  for  your  still  waters — ^your  pastoral  simplicities-^ 
your  Arcadian  bliss — pray  what  inducements  have  I  to  run 
counter  to  my  own  inclinations  to  cruise  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  the  stormy  sea  of  politics  1 "  "  What  inducements  1 — Charles, 
Charles,  can't  you  find  them  Tiere  ?  "  said  lus  lady,  pointing  to 
herself  and  her  daughter.  Mr  Stafford's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
even  to  overflowing,  and  he  grasped  her  hand  with  affectionate 
energy,  took  his  smiling  unconscious  daughter  on  his  knee,  and 
kissed  her  with  passionate  fervour.  '  *  Semel  insanimrmis  omneSy " 
he  muttered  to  me,  a  few  moments  after,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
display  he  had  recently  made.  For  my  own  part,  I  saw  that  he 
occasionally  lost  the  control  over  feelings  which  were,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  disturbed  and  excited.  What  could  possibly 
have  occurred  ]  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  thought  of  the  reid 
state  of  matters,  as  they  will  presently  be  disclosed,  never  for  an 
instant  crossed  my  mind.  I  longed — I  almost  sickened — for  the 
promised  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  him.  It  was  soon 
afforded  me,  by  the  servants  appearing  at  the  door,  and  an- 
nouncing the  carriage. 

"Oh,  dear,  positively  prayers  will  be  over !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Emma,  rising,  and  looking  hurriedly  at  her  watch ;  "  weVe  quite 
forgotten  church-hours  !  Do  you  accompany  us,  doctor  1"  said 
she,  looking  at  me. 

"No,  Emma,"  replied  Mr  Stafford  quickly;  "you  and  the 
family  must  go  alone  this  morning — I  shall  stop  and  keep  Dr 

company,  and  take  a  walk  over  the  country  for  once." 

Lady  Emma,  with  an  unsatisfied  glance  at  both  of  us,  withdrew. 
!Mr  Stafford  immediately  proposed  a  walk ;  and  we  were  soon 
on  our  way  to  a  small  Gothic  alcove  near  the  water-side. 

"  Now,  doctor,  to  the  point,"  said  he  abruptly,  as  soon  as  we 
were  seated.  "  Can  I  reckon  on  a  real  friend  in  you  % "  scrutin- 
ising my  features  closely. 

"  Most  certainly  you  may,"  I  replied,  with  astonishment 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? — Something  or  other  is  wrong,  I  fear ! 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  any  way  1" 

"  Yes,"  said  he  deliberately,  and  looking  fibcedly  at  me,  as  if 
to  mark  the  effect  of  his  words  ;  "  I  shall  require  a  proof  of  your 
friendship  soon ;  I  must  have  your  services  this  evening — at 
seven  o'clock." 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Mr  Stafford  ! — ^why — ^why — is  it  possible 
that— do  I  guess  aright  1 "  I  stammered  almost  breathless,  and 
nsing  from  my  seat 

"  O  doctor  ! — don't  be  foolish — excuse  me— but  don't— don't, 
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I  beg  1  Ftajy  give  me  jour  answer  1  I'm  sure  you  understand 
my  question."    Agitation  deprived  me  for  a  while  of  utterance. 

"  I  beg  an  answer^  Dr ,"  he  resumed  coldly,  "  as,  if  you 

refuse,  I  shall  be  very  much  inconvenienced.  'Tis  but  a  little 
affair — a  silly  business,  that  circumstances  have  made  inevitable 
— ^I'm  sure  you  must  have  seen  a  hint  at  it  in  the  last  night's 
papers.  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  he  proceeded,  seeing  me 
continue  silent ;  "  I  don't  wish  you  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business — ^but  to  be  on  the  spot — and,  in  the  event  of  anything 
unfortunate  happening  to  me — ^to  huny  home  here,  and  prepare 
Lady  Emma  and  the  family — ^that  is  alL  Mr  G — - — "  (naming 
a  well-known  army  surgeon)  ''will  attend  professionally."  I 
was  so  confounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the  application,  that 
I  could  do  nothing  more  than  mutter  indistinctly  my  regret  at 
what  had  happened. 

"  Well,  Doctor ,*'  he  continued  in  a  haughty  tone,  "  I  find 

that,  after  all,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my  man.  I  own  I  did 
not  expect  that  this — the  first  favour  I  have  ever  asked  at  your 
hands,  and  possibly  the  last — would  have  been  refused.  But 
I  must  insist  on  an  answer  one  way  or  another ;  you  must  be 
aware  I've  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Mr  Stafford — pardon  me — ^you  mistake  me  !  Allow  me  a 
word ;  you  cannot  have  committed  yourself  rashly  in  this  affair ! 
Consider  Lady  Emma — ^your  children " 

"  I  have — I  have,"  he  answered,  grasping  my  hand,  while  his 
voice  faltered;  *'  and  I  need  hardly  inform  you  that  it  is  that 
consideration  only  which  occasions  the  little  disturbance  of 
manner  you  may  have  noticed.  But  you  are  a  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  be  aware  that  I  must  go  through  with  the  business. 
I  am  not  the  challenger." 

I  asked  him  for  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  It  originated 
in  a  biting  sarcasm  which  he  had  uttered,  with  reference  to 
a  young  nobleman,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
evening,  which  had  been  construed  into  a  personal  affront,  and 
for  which  an  apology  had  been  demanded — mentioning  the 
alternative,  in  terms  almost  approaching  to  insolence,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  provoking  him  into  a  refusal  to  retract  or 
apologise. 

"  It's  my  firm  persuasion  that  there  is  a  plot  among  a  certain 
party  to  destroy  me — ^to  remove  an  obnoxious  member  from 
the  House — and  this  is  the  scheme  they  have  hit  upon!     I 

have  succeeded,  I  find,  in  annoying  the interest  beyond 

measure ;  and  so  they  must,  at  all  events,  get  rid  of  me  !  Ay, 
this  cur  of  a  lordling  it  is,"  he  continued  with  fierce  emphasis. 
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''who  is  to  make  my  sweet  wife  a  widow,  ami  my  children 

orphans — for  Lord *  is  notoriously  one  of  the  best  shots  in 

the  coontiy !  Poor — ^poor  Emma !''  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, 
thrusting  Ms  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  looking  down  dejectedly. 
We  nei^er  of  us  spoke  for  some  time.  "  Would  to  Heaven  we 
had  never  been  married  ! "  he  resumed.  "  Poor  Lady  Emma 
leads  a  wretched  life  of  it,  I  fear !  But  I  honestly  warned  her 
that  my  life  would  be  strewn  with  thorny  cares  even  to  the 
grave's  brink!" 

**So  you  have  really  pitched  upon  this  evening — Sunday 
evening — for  this  dreadful  business  ]"  I  inquired. 

"  Exactly.  We  must  be  on  the  spot  by  seven  predsely.  I 
say  WE,  doctor,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  mine.  I 
consented  to  accompany  him.  *^  Come  now,  that's  kind  !  I'll 
remember  you  for  it  ...  It  is  now  nearly  half -past  twelve," 
looking  at  his  watch,  "  and  by  one,  my  Lord  A ,"  t  men- 
tioning a  well-known  nobleman,  "  is  to  be  here ;  who  is  to  stand 
by  me  on  the  occasion.  I  wish  he  were  here ;  for  I've  added  a 
codicil  to  my  will,  and  want  you  both  to  witness  my  signature. 
...  I  look  a  little  fagged — don't  I  ?"  he  asked  with  a  smile. 
I  told  him  he  certainly  looked  rather  sallow  and  worn.  "  How 
does  our  friend  walk  his  paces  ?  "  he  inquired,  baring  his  wrist 
for  me  to  feel  his  pulse.  The  circulation  was  little,  if  at  all 
disturbed,  and  I  told  him  so.  '^  It  would  not  have  been  very 
wonderful  if  it  had,  I  think ;  for  I've  been  up  half  the  night — 
till  nearly  five  this  morning — correcting  the  two  last  proof-sheets 

of  my  speech  on  the Bill  which is  publishing.     I 

think  it  will  read  well ;  at  least  I  hope  it  w^  in  common 
justice  to  myself,  for  it  was  most  vilely  curtailed  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  reporters.     By  the  way — ^would  you  believe  it  ? — 

Sir 's  J  speech  that  night  was  nothing  but  a  himdredth 

hash  of  mine,  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  more  than  eight 
years  ago  !  "  said  he,  with  an  eager  and  contemptuous  air.  I 
made  him  no  reply ;  for  my  thoughts  were  too  sadly  occupied 
with  the  dreadful  communication  ho  had  recentiy  made  me^ 
I  abhorred,  and  do  abhor  and  despise  duelling,  both  in  theory 
and  practice  ;  and  now  to  have  to  be  present  at  one,  and  one  in 
whi(i  my  friend  —  tmch  a  friend!  —  was  to  be  a  principal 
This  thought,  and  a  glance  at  the  possible,  nay,  probable,  deso- 
lation and  broken-heartedness  which  might  follow,  was  almost 
too  much  for  me.     But  I  knew  Mr  St^ord's  disposition  too 

•  "  Lord  Porden  !  "—French  TramUitor. 
t  "  Lord  Alcock  f  "—French  Translator. 
I  **Lord  Williami,"  says  the  French  Translator,  instead  of  Sir  — 
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well  to  attempt  expostulation— espedally  in  the  evidently  mor- 
bid state  of  bis  feelings. 

*^  Come,  come,  doctor,  let's  walk  a  little.  Your  feelings  flag. 
You  might  be  going  to  receive  miisf action  yourself,''  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  '^  instead  of  seeing  it  given  and  taken  by  others. 
Come,  cheer,  cheer  up."  He  put  Ms  arm  in  mine,  and  led  me  a 
few  steps  across  the  lawn,  by  the  water-side.  "  Dear,  dear  me  ! " 
said  he  with  a  chagrined  air,  pulling  out  his  watch  hastily,  '^  I 

wish  to  Heaven  my  Lord  A would  make  his  appearance. 

I  protest  her  ladyslup  will  have  returned  from  church  before  we 
have  settled  our  few  matters,  unless,  by  the  way,  she  drives 

round  by  Admiral 's  as  she  talked  of  last  night     Oh,  my 

God  !  think  of  my  leaving  her  and  the  girls,  with  a  gay  air,  as 
if  we  parted  but  for  an  hour,  when  it  may  be  for  ever  !  And 
yet  what  can  one  do  ? "  While  he  was  speaking,  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  servant  making  his  way  towards  us  rapidly  through 
the  shrubbery,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  letter  which  he  put  into 
Mr  Stafford's  hands,  saying,  a  courier  had  brought  it  that 
moment,  and  was  waiting  to  take  an  answer  back  to  town.  ^  Ah 
— ^very  good — let  him  wait  till  I  come,"  said  Mr  Stafford. 

"Excuse  me,  Doctor ^,"  bursting  open  the  envelope  with  a 

little  trepidation,  and  putting  it  into  my  hands,  while  he  read 
the  enclosed  note.  The  envelope  bore  in  one  comer  the  name 
of  the  premier,  and  in  the  other,  the  words  *^  private  and  confi- 
dential," and  was  sealed  with  the  private  crest  and  coronet  of 
the  earL 

**  Qreat  Qod ! — read  it ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Stafford,  thrusting 
the  note  before  me,  and  elevating  his  eyes  and  hands  despair- 
ingly. Much  agitated  myself  at  witnessing  the  effect  of  the 
communication  on  my  friend,  I  took  it^  and  read  nearly  as 
follows  : — "  My  dear  Stafford, — I  had  late  last  night  his  Ma- 
jesty's commands  to  offer  to  you  the  seals  of  the office, 

accompanied  with  the  most  gracious  expressions  of  consideration 
for  yourself  personally,  and  his  conviction  that  you  will  dia- 
chaige  the  important  duties  henceforth  devolving  upon  you, 
with  honour  to  yourself,  and  advantage  to  lus  Majesty's  councils. 
In  all  which,  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  I  most  heartily  concur. 
I  beg  to  add,  that  I  shall  feel  great  pride  and  pleasure  in 
having  you  for  a  colleague — and  it  has  not  been  my  fault  that 
such  was  not  the  case  earlier.  May  I  entreat  your  answer  by 
the  bearer's  return,  as  the  state  of  public  affairs  will  not  admit 
of  delay  in  filling  up  so  important  an  office  t     I  beg  you  will 

believe  me,  ever  yours,  most  faithfully, . 

"Wbitihall,  Sumday  noo»,  12  o^dock,** 
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After  harriedly  reading  the  above,  I  continued  holding  the 
letter  in  my  hands,  speechlessly  gazing  at  Mr  Stafford.  Well 
might  such  a  bitter  balk  excite  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  pas- 
sions which  the  varying  features  of  Mr  Stafford — now  flushed, 
now  pale — too  truly  evidenced.  This  dazzling  proffer  made 
him  only  a  few  hours  before  his  standing  the  fatal  fire  of  an 
accomplished  duellist !  I  watched  him  in  silent  agony.  At 
length  he  clasped  Ids  hands  with  passionate  energy,  and  ex- 
elauned — "  Oh  !  madness — madness — madness  ! — Just  within 
reach  of  the  prize  I  have  run  for  all  my  life  ! "  At  that  instant, 
a  wherry,  fuU  of  bedizened  Londoners,  passed  close  before  us, 
on  their  way  towards  Richmond  ;  and  I  saw  by  their  whispers 
that  they  had  recognised  Mr  Stafford.  He  also  saw  them,  and 
exclaimed  to  me  in  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget,  "  Happy,  happy 
fools  !"  and  turned  away  towards  the  house.  He  removed  his 
arm  from  mine,  and  stood  pondering  for  a  few  moments  with 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  grass. 

"Doctor,  what's  to  be  doneT'  he  almost  shouted,  turning 
suddenly  to  me,  grasping  my  arm,  and  staring  vacantly  into  my 
face.  I  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  totally  lose  the  command 
of  himself. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Stafford,  be  calm  ! — recollect  yourself ! 
— or  madness — ruin — I  know  not  what — is  before  you  !"  I  said, 
in  an  earnest  imploring  tone,  seeing  his  eye  still  glaring  fixedly 
upon  ma  At  length  he  succeeded  in  overmastering  his  feelings. 
"Oh! — folly,  folly,  this!  Inevitable! — inevitable!"  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  calmer  tone.  "  But  the  letter  must  be  answered. 
What  can  I  say,  doctor  % "  putting  his  arm  in  mine,  and  walking 
up  to  the  house  rapidly.  We  made  our  way  to  the  library,  and 
Mr  Stafford  sat  down  before  his  desk.  He  opened  his  portfeuille 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "  Of  course — decline  ! "  said  he,  with 
a  profound  sigh,  turning  to  me  with  his  pen  in  Ids  hand. 

"  No — assuredly,  it  would  be  precipitate.  Wait  for  the  issue 
of  this  sad  business.     You   may   escape." — "No — no — no  I 

My  Lord is  singularly  prompt  and  decisive  in  all  he  does 

—especially  in  disposing  of  his  places.  I  must — I  must — ay  " 
— beginning  to  write — "  I  must  respectfully  decline — altogether. 
But  on  what  grounds  1  0  God  !  even  should  I  escape  to-day, 
I. am  ruined  for  ever  in  Parliament!  What  will  become  of 
me  1 "  He  laid  down  the  pen,  and  moved  his  hand  rapidly  over 
his  face. 

"  Why — perhaps  it  would  be  better.  Tell  his  lordship  frankly 
how  you  are  circumstanced." 

"Tut!"   he  exclaimed,  impetuously;  "ask  him  for  'peace- 
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ojfleenl  a  likely  thing."  He  pressed  both  his  hands  on  hia 
forehead,  leaning  on  his  elbows  over  the  desk.  A  servant  that 
moment  appeared,  and  said,  "  Please,  sir,  the  man  says  he  had 
orders  not  to  wait  more  than  five  minutes " 

«  Begone !  Let  him  wait,  sir ! "  thundered  Mr  Stafford — and 
resum^  his  pen. 

"  Can't  you  throw  yourself  on  his  lordship's  personal  good 
feeling  towards  you,  and  say  that  such  an  oEex  requires  con- 
sideration— ^that  it  must  interfere  with,  and  derange,  on  the  in- 
stant, many  of  your  political  engagements — and  that  your 
answer  shall  be  at  Whitehall  by — say  nine  o'clock  this  evening  7 
So  you  will  cain  time  at  least." 

"  Good.  Twill  do— a  fair  plea  for  time  ;  but  I'm  afraid  !  " 
said  he,  mournfully ;  and  taking  his  pen  he  wrote  off  au  answer 
to  that  effect.  He  read  it  to  me,  folded  it  up,  sealed  it,  directed 
it  in  his  usual  bold  and  flowing  hand  ;  I  rang  for  the  servant — 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  saw  the  courier  galloping  past  the 
window. 

^^  Now,  doctor,  isn't  this  enough  to  madden  me  ?  O  Gk>d  1 
it's  intolerable  I "  said  he,  rising  and  approaching  me — "  my 
glorious  prospects  to  be  darkened  by  this  speck — this  atom  of 

puppyism — of  worthlessness  " — naming  Lord ^  his  destined 

opponent    "  Oh — if  there  were— if  there  ioere ^"  he  resumed, 

speaking  fiercely  though  his  closed  teeth,  his  eyes  glaring  down- 
wards, and  his  hands  clenched.  He  soon  relaxed.  "Well, 
well !  it  can't  be  helped ;  'tis  inevitable— toit««  Ticr^wroM  raDra 

jiAux  fx^tu^trat — I  must  say  with  Medea     Ah  1 — Lord  A 

at  last,"  he  said,  as  a  gentleman,  followed  by  his  groom,  rode 
past  the  window.  In  a  few  moments  he  entered  the  library. 
His  stature  was  lofty,  his  features  commanding,  and  his  bearing 
fraught  with  composure  and  military  hauteur.  "Ah,  Stafford 
— good  morning ! "  said  he,  approaching  and  shaking  him 
warmly  by  the  hand ;  '^  upon  my  soul,  I'm  sorry  for  the  busi- 
ness I'm  come  about." 

"  I  can  sympathise  with  you,  I  think,"  replied  Mr  Stafford, 

calmly.     "  My  lord,  allow  me — Dr ."     I  bowed.     "Fully 

in  my  confidence — an  old  friend,"  he  whispered  Lord  A , 

in  consequence  of  his  lordship's  inquisitive,  suspicious  glance. 

"Well,  you  must  teach  the  presumptuous  puppy  better 
manners  this  evening  I "  said  his  lordship,  adjusting  his  black 
stock  with  an  indifferent  air ! 

"Ay ! — nothing  like  a  leaden  lesson,"  replied  Mr  Stafford, 
with  a  cold  smile. 

«  For  a  leaden  head^  too,  by ! "  rejoined  his  lord- 
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ship,  quickly.  "  We  shall  ran  you  pretty  fair  through,  I  think ; 
for  we  have  determined  on  putting  you  up  at  six  paces." 

"  Six  paces  ! — why,  we  shall  blow  one  another  to !  " 

echoed  Mr  Stafford,  with  consternation.  "*Twould  be  rather 
hard  to  go  there  in  such  bad  company,  I  own.  Six  paces ! " 
continued  Mr  Stafford ;  "  how  could  you  be  so  absurd ! — It  will 
be  deliberate  murder !  " 

"  Poh,  poh  ! — never  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow — never  a  bit 
of  it ! — I've  put  many  up  at  that  distance — and,  believe  me,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  two  that  both  miss.'' 

"  Both  miss  at  six  paces  ] "  inquired  Mr  Stafford,  with  an  in- 
credulous smile. 

"Ay!  both  miss,  I  say;  and  no  wonder  either.  Such  con- 
tiguity ! — Egad,  'twould  make  a  statue  nervous  !  " 

"  But,  A !  have  you  really  determined  on  putting  us  up 

at  six  paces?"  again  inquired  Mr  Stafford,  earnestly. 

"  Most  unquestionably,"  replied  his  lordship,  briskly;  adding, 
rather  coldly,  "I  flatter  myself,  Stafford,  that  when  a  man's 
Jianour  is  at  stake,  six  or  sixty  paces  are  matters  equally  indif- 
ferent" 

"Ay,  ay,  A ,  I  daresay,"  replied  Mr  Stafford,  with  a 

melancholy  air ;  "  but  'tis  hard  to  die  by  the  hands  of  a  puppy, 
and  under  such  circumstances  !  Did  you  not  meet  a  man  on 
horseback?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  his  lordship,  eagerly;  "I  did — a  courier  of 

my  Lord 's,  and  thundering  townward  at  a  prodigious  rate. 

Any  doings  there  between  you  and  the  premier?" 

"  Read  !  "  said  Mr  Stafford,  putting  Lord 's  letter  into 

his  hand.  Before  his  lordship  had  more  than  half  read  it,  he 
let  it  fall  on  the  table,  exclaiming,  "  Good  Gkni !  was  there  ever 
such  an  unfortunate  thing  in  the  world  before  ! — Ha'n't  it  really 
driven  you  mad,  Stafford?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh ;  **  the  thing  must  be  borne  ! " 

Lord  A walked  a  few  steps  about  the  room  thoughtfully, 

with  energetic  gestures.  "  If — if  I  could  but  find  a  pretext — 
if  I  cotdd  but  come  across  the  puppy  in  the  interval — I'd  give 
my  life  to  have  a  shot  preparatory  with  him ! "  he  muttered. 
Mr  Stafford  smiled.     "WhUe  I  think  of  it,"  said  he,  opening 

his  desk,  "  here's  my  will     I  wish  you  and  Dr to  see  me 

sign."    We  did— and  aflSxed  our  names. 

"By  the  way,"  said  his  lordship,  suddenly  addressing  Mr 
Stafford,  who,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his  fea- 
tures wearing  an  air  of  intense  thought,  had  been  silent  for 
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some  minutes,  '<  how  do  you  put  off  Lady  Emma  to-day  f  How 
do  you  account  for  your  absence  1 " 

"  Why,  I've  told  her  we  three  were  engaged  to  dinner  at  Sir 

's,"  naming  a  neighbouring  baronet     "  I'm  afraid  it  will 

kill  Lady  Emma  if  I  fidl/'  he  faltered,  while  the  tears  rushed  to 
his  eyes.  He  stepped  towards  the  decanters,  which  had,  a  little 
while  before,  been  brought  in  by  the  servant ;  and,  after  asking 
us  to  do  the  same,  pour^  out  a  glass,  and  drank  it  hastily — and 
another — and  another. 

''  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  saddest  affairs,  altogether,  that  I 
ever  knew ! "  exclaimed  his  lordship.  "  Stafford,  I  feel  for  you 
from  my  heart's  core — I  do  ! "  he  continued,  grasping  him  affec- 
tionately by  the  hand :  *'  here's  to  your  success  to-night,  and 
God's  blessing  to  Lady  Emma ! "  Mr  Stafford  started  suddenly 
from  him,  and  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence.  ^'  Lady  Emma  is  returning,  I  see,"  said  he, 
approaching  us.  His  features  exhibited  little  or  no  traces  of 
agitation.  He  poured  out  another  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  it 
off  at  a  draught,  and  had  hardly  set  down  the  glass  before  the 
carriage-steps  were  heard  letting  down  at  the  door.  Mr  Stafford 
turned  to  them  with  an  eye  of  agony  as  his  lady  and  one  of  her 
little  girls  descended. 

"  I  think  we'd  perhaps  better  not  join  her  ladyship  before  our 
setting  off,"  said  Lord  A ,  looking  anxiously  at  poor  Stafford. 

''  Oh,  but  we  will,**  said  he,  leaddng  to  the  door.  He  had 
perfectly  recovered  his  self-possession.  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  had  such  remarkable  command  of  face  and  manner  as  Mr 
Stafford.  I  was  amazed  at  the  gay — almost  nonchalant — air 
with  which  he  walked  up  to  Lady  Emma — asked  her  about  the 

sermon — ^whether  she  had  called  at  Admiral 's — and  several 

other  such  questions. 

"Ah  !  and  how  is  it  with  you,  my  little  Hebe — eh  1 "  said  he, 
taking  the  laughing  girl  into  his  arms,  laughing,  tickling,  and 
kissing  her  with  all  a  father's  fondness.  /  saw  his  heart  was 
swelling  within  him :  and  the  touching  sight  brought,  with 
powerful  force,  to  my  recollection  a  similar  scene  in  the  *  Medea ' 
of  Euripides,  where  the  mother  is  bewailing  over  the  "last 
smile  "  of  her  children.*     He  succeeded  in  betraying  no  painful 

*  I  sluLll  be  pardoned,  I  am  sure,  by  the  classical  reader,  for  reminding  him  of  the 
exquisite  langoage  of  the  original  :— 

Tl  irpoiryfXarf  rhw  tcwinrrmov  yixmv : 
Al--al/  .  .  .  KopBla  yitp  olx^rcUf 
.  .  .  "O/ifM  ^aaphy  &s  fflSpir  riiamvt 
OhK  ar  awa4*ijir/_Eur.  -Med.*  lOSC^a 
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emotion  in  liis  lady's  presence;  and  Lord  A took  good  care 

to  engage  her  in  incessant  conversation. 

"What  does  your  ladyship  say  to  a  walk  through  the  grounds? " 
said  he,  proffering  his  arm,  which  she  accepted,  and  we  all 
walked  out  together.  The  day  was  beautiful,  but  oppressively 
(raltry,  and  we  turned  our  steps  towards  the  plantations.  Mr 
Stafford  and  I  walked  together,  and  slipped  a  little  behind  for 
the  purpose  of  conversation.  "  I  sha'n't  have  much  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  you,  doctor,"  said  he,  "so  I'll  say  what  is 
uppermost  now.  Be  sure,  my  dear  doctor,  to  hurry  from  the 
field — ^which  is  about  four  miles  from  my  house — to  Lady  Emma, 
in  the  event  of  my  being  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  do  what 
you  think  best  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  event  I  cannot  trust 
her  to  better,  gentler  hands  than  yours — ^my  old,  my  tried  friend ! 
.  .  .  You  know  where  my  will  is — and  I've  given  directions 
for  my  funeral." 

"  O  dear,  dear  Stafford  ! "  I  interrupted  him,  moved  almost 
to  tears,  "  don't  speak  so  hopelessly  ! " 

"  O  doctor — nonsense  !  there's  no  disguising  matters  from 
one's-self.     Is  there  a  chance  for  me  1     No ;  I'm  a  murdered 

man  ;  and  can  you  doubt  it  1   Lord can  do  only  one  thing 

well  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  hit  his  man  at  any  distance ;  and 

then  six  paces  off  each  other  !     Lord  A may  say  what  he 

likes ;  but  I  call  it  murder.  However,  the  absurd  customs  of 
society  mtist  be  complied  with  ! — I  hope,"  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  when  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  affair  shall  have 
passed  off — if  I  fall — ^when  the  press  shall  cease  its  lying  about 
it — ^that  my  friends  will  do  justice  to  my  memory.  God  knows, 
I  really  love  my  country,  and  would  have  served  it :  it  was  my 
ambition  to  do  so ;  but  it's  useless  talking  now  !  I  am  exces- 
sively vexed  that  this  affair  should  have  occurred  before  the 

question  comes  on,  in  preparation  for  which  I  have  been  toiling 
incessantly,  night  and  day,  for  this  month  past.     I  know  that 

great  expectations "     At  that  instant,  Lord  A and 

Lady  Emma  met  us,  and  we  had  no  further  opportunity  of 
conversing.  We  returned  to  lunch  after  a  few  minutes'  longer 
walk. 

"  God  bless  you,  Emma  !  "  said  Mr  Stafford,  nodding,  with 
an  affectionate  smile,  as  he  took  wine  with  his  lady.  He  be- 
trayed no  emotion  throughout  the  time  we  sat  together,  but 
conversed  long — and  often  in  a  lively  strain — on  l£e  popular 
topics  of  the  day.  He  rang  for  his  valet,  and  directed  hun  to 
have  his  toilet  ready,  and  to  order  the  carriage  for  four  o'clock. 
He  then  withdrew,  and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
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returned,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout  and  white  trousers.  He  was 
a  very  handsome,  well-made  man,  and  seemed  dressed  with  par^ 
ticular  elegance,  I  thought. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Charles,  you  are  in  a  pretty  rftnncr-taini," 
siud  Lady  Enmia  ;  "  and  all  of  you,  I  protest !  *'  she  continued^ 
looking  round  with  surprise  at  our  walking-dress.  Mr  Stafford 
told  her,  with  a  laugh,  that  we  were  going  to  meet  none  but 
bachelors. 

"  What ! — ^why,  where  will  the  Misses be  1 " 

"  Ordered  out,  my  lady,  for  the  day,"  replied  Lord  A 

\nth.  a  smile,  promptly,  lest  his  friend  ^ould  hesitate  :  "  'tis  to 
be  the  model  of  a  divan,  I  understand  ! " 

"  Don't  be  late,  love  ! "  said  Lady  Emma  to  her  husband,  as 
he  was  drawing  on  his  gloves ;  ''you  know  I've  little  enough  of 
you  at  all  times — don't— -don't  be  late  I  " 

"  No — no  later  than  I  can  help,  certainly  I "  said  he,  moving 
to  the  door. 

"  Say  eleven — will  you  ?— come  for  once  I " 

"  Well — yes.  I  will  return  by  eleven,"  he  replied,  pointedly, 
and  I  detected  a  little  tremulousness  in  his  tone. 

"Papa?  pajmf''  exdaimed  Lis  little  daugbt^^r,  niniiing  across 
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punctual,  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do,  for  he's  got  my  pistol- 
case.  Where — where  is  he  ? "  he  continued,  looking  up  the 
road.  "  There  !  "  he  exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  a  horseman 
riding  at  a  very  slow  pace.     After  we  had  overtaken  him,  and 

Lord  A had  taken  the  pistol-case  into  the  carriage,  and  Mr 

Stafford  had  himself  examined  the  pistols  carefully,  we  rode 
side  by  side  till  we  came  near  the  scene  of  action.  During  that 
time  we  spoke  but  little,  and  that  little  consisted  of  the  most 
bitter  and  sarcastic  expressions  of  Mr  Stafford's  contempt  for 
his  opponent,  and  regret  at  the  occurrence  which  had  so  tan- 
talised him,  alluding  to  Lord  's  offer  of  the office. 

About  ten  minutes  to  seven  we  alighted,  and  gave  the  coach- 
man orders  to  remain  there  till  we  returned.  The  evening 
was  lovely — the  glare  of  day  "  mellowed  to  that  tender  light " 
which  characterises  a  summer  evening  in  the  country.  As  we 
walked  across  the  fields  towards  the  appointed  spot,  I  felt  sick 
and  faint  with  irrepressible  agitation,  and  Mr  Gf ,  the  sur- 
geon, with  whom  I  walked,  joked  with  me  at  my  "  squeamish- 
ness,"  much  in  the  style  of  tars  with  sea -sick  passengers. 
"There's  nothing  in  it — nothing,"  said  he;  "they'll  take  care 
not  to  hurt  one  another.  'Tis  a  pity,  too,  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr  Stafford  should  run  the  risk.  What  a  noise  it  will  make  ! " 
I  let  him  talk  on,  for  I  could  not  answer,  till  we  approached  the 

fatal  field,  which  we  entered  by  a  gap.   Lord  A got  through 

first  "Punctual,  however,"  said  he,  looking  round  at  Mr  Staf- 
ford, who  was  following.  "  There  they  are — just  getting  over 
the  stile.     Inimitable  coxcomb  !  " 

"  Ay,  there  they  are,  sure  enough,"  replied  he,  shading  his 

eyes.    "A ,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  not  to  put  me  against 

the  sunshine — it  wiU  dazzle " 

"  Oh,  never  fear !  it  will  go  down  before  then  ;  'tis  but  just 
above  the  horizon  now."  A  touching  image,  I  thought !  It 
might  be  so  with  Mr  Stafford — his  "  sun  might  go  down — at 
noon  !  " 

"  Stop,  my  lord,"  said  IVIr  Stafford,  motioning  Lord  A 

back,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  "A  moment — 
allow  me  !     Let  me  see — ^is  there  an3rthing  I've  forgot  ?     Oh,  I 

thought  there  was  ! "     He  hurriedly  requested  Lord  A , 

after  the  affair,  in  the  event  of  its  proving  bloody,  to  call  on  the 

minister  and  explain  it  all.     Lord  A promised  to  do  so. 

"  Ah — here,  too,"  unbuttoning  his  surtout ;  "  this  must  not  be 
there,  I  suppose  ; "  and  he  removed  a  small  gold  snuff-box  from 
his  right  to  his  left  waistcoat-pocket  "  Let  the  blockhead  have 
his  full  chance." 
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""Stdi;  stoi^  Stafford!    That's  Qnizotic!"  nrattered  Lord 

A ;.     He  was  mndi  paler,  and  more  thoughtful,  than  I  had 

seen  him  all  along.  All  this  oocomd  in  mni£  less  time  than  I 
hare  taken  to  tell  it  We  all  passed  into  the  field  ;  and,  as  we 
a^yroached,  saw  Lord and  his  second,  who  were  wait- 
ing onr  arriTsL  The  i^ypearanoe  of  the  former  was  that  of  a 
himdsome  fashiimable  yoong  man,  with  very  light  hair,  and 
lightly  dressed  altogether ;  and  he  walked  to  and  fro,  switching 

abont  a  little  riding-cane.     Mr  Stafford  released  Lord  A y 

who  joined  the  other  second,  and  commenced  the  preliminary 
arrangements. 

I  never  saw  a  greater  contrast  than  there  was  between  the 
demeanour  of  Mr  Stafford  and  his  opponent  There  stood  the 
former,  his  hat  shading  his  eyes,  his  arms  folded,  eyeing  the 
motions  of  his  antagonist  with  a  look  of  supreme — of  utter  con- 
tempt; for  I  saw  his  compressed  and  curled  upper  lip.     Lord 

betrayed  an  anxiety — a  visible  effort  to  appear  unconcerned 

He  **  overdid  it"  He  was  evidently  as  uneasy  in  the  contiguity 
of  Mr  Stafford,  as  the  rabbit  shivering  under  the  baleful  glare  of 
the  rattlesnake's  eye.  One  little  circumstance  was  full  of  charac- 
ter at  that  agitating  moment     Lord ^  anxious  to  manifest 

every  appearance  of  coolness  and  indifference,  seemed  bent  on 
demolidung  a  nettle,  or  some  other  prominent  weed,  and  was 
making  repeated  strokes  at  it  with  the  little  whip  he  held. 
This,  a  few  seconds  before  his  life  was  to  be  jeopaidied  !  Mr 
Stafford  stood  watching  this  puerile  feat  in  the  position  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  and  a  withering  smile  stole  over  his 
features,  while  he  muttered — if  I  heard  correctly — "  Poor  boy  ! 
poor  boy ! " 

At  length,  the  work  of  loading  being  completed,  and  the  dis- 
tance— six  paces — duly  stepped  out,  the  duellists  walked  up  to 
their  respective  stations.  Their  proximity  was  perfectly  fright- 
ful. The  pistols  were  then  placed  in  their  hands,  and  we  stepped 
to  a  little  distance  from  them. 

"  Fire  I "  said  Lord  A ;  and  the  word  had  hardly  passed 

his  lips  before  Lord 's  ball  whizzed  close  past  the  ear  of  Mr 

Stafford.  The  latter,  who  had  not  even  elevated  his  pistol  at 
the  word  of  command,  after  eyeing  his  antagonist  for  an  instant 
with  a  scowl  of  contempt,  fired  in  the  air,  and  then  jerked  the 

pistol  away  towards  Lord with  the  distinctly  audible  words 

— ^  Kennel,  sir,  kennel ! "     He  then  walked  towards  the  spot 

where  Mr  Q and  I  were  standing.     Would  to  heaven  he 

had  never  uttered  the  words  in  question  !     Lord had  heard 

them,  and  followed  him  furiously,  exclaiming,  ''Do  you  call  this 
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was  serious,  and  would  require  careful  and  vigilant  treatment, 
tibere  was  no  ground  for  apprehending  a  mortal  issue.  As  for 
Lord f  I  may  anticipate  his  fate.  The  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived brought  on  a  lock-jaw,  of  which  he  died  in  less  than  a  week. 
And  THIS  is  what  is  called  satisfaction  ! 

To  return : — All  my  attention  was  devoted  to  poor  Lady 
Emma.  She  did  not  even  ask  to  see  her  husband,  or  move  to 
leave  the  drawing-room,  after  recovering  from  her  swoon.  She 
listened,  with  apparent  (dimness,  to  my  account  of  the  transaction, 
which,  the  reader  may  imagine,  was  as  mild  and  mitigated  in  its 
details  as  possibla  As  I  went  on,  she  became  more  and  more 
thoughtful,  and  continued,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor, 
motionless  and  silent.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  rouse  her,  by 
soothing — threats — surprise.  She  would  gaze  full  at  me,  and 
relapse  into  her  former  abstracted  mood.  At  length  the  drawing- 
room  door  was  opened  by  some  one — who  proved  to  be  Lord 

A f  come  to  take  his  leave.     Lady  Emma  sprang  from  the 

sola,  burst  from  my  grasp,  uttered  a  long,  loud,  and  frightful 
peal  of  laughter,  and  tiien  came  fit  after  fit  of  the  strongest  hys- 
terics I  ever  saw.     .     .     .     About  midnight,  Dr  Balilie  and 

Sir arrived,  and  found  their  patients  each  insensible,  and 

each  in  different  apartments.  Alas  !  alas  !  what  a  dreadful  con- 
trast between  that  hour  and  the  hour  of  my  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ing !    O  ambition  !    O  political  happiness  ! — ^mockery ! 

Towards  morning  Lady  Emma  became  calmer,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  a  pretty  powerful  dose  of  laudanum,  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.     I  repaired  to  the  bedside  of  Mr  Stafford.     He  lay 

asleep,  Mr  G ,  the  surgeon,  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  bed, 

and  a  nurse  on  the  other.  Yes,  there  lay  the  Statesman  !  his 
noble  features,  though  overspread  with  a  pallid,  a  cadaverous 
hue,  still  bearing  the  ineffaceable  impress  of  intellect  There 
was  a  loftiness  about  the  ample  expanded  forehead,  and  a  stem 
commanding  expression  about  the  partially  knit  eyebrows,  and 
pallid  compressed  lips,  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  flashing 
eye,  bespoke 

"  The  great  eon], 
Like  an  imprisoned  eagle,  pent  within, 
That  fain  would  fly !  •* 

**  On  what  a  slender  thread  hangs  everything  in  life  !  **  thought 
I,  as  I  stood  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  gazing  on  Mr  Staf- 
ford. To  think  of  a  man  like  Stafford  falling  by  the  hand  of  an 
insignificant  lad  of  a  lordling — a  titled  buBy !  Oh,  shocking 
and  execrable  custom  of  duelling ! — ^blot  o^  the  escutcheon  of  a 
civiliBed  people  ! — ^which  places  greatness  of  every  description 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  mean  and  worthless  ;  which  lyingly  pretends 
to  assert  a  man's  honour  and  atone  for  insult,  by  turning  the 
tears  of  outraged  feeling  into  blood  ! 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Monday),  I  set  off  for 

town,  leaving  my  friend  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr  Q ,  and 

promising  to  return,  if  possible,  in  the  evening.  About  noon, 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  hear  street-criers  yelling  everywhere 
a  "  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  bloody  duel  fought 

last  night  between  Mr  Stafford  and  Lord !"     Curiosity 

prompted  me  to  purchase  the  trash.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it 
was  preposterous  nonsense.  The  "  duellists,"  it  seemed,  "  fired 
six  ^ots  apiece  " — and  what  will  the  reader  imagine  were  the 
** dying"  words  of  Mr  Stafford — according  to  ^ese  precious 
manufacturers  of  the  marvellous? — "Mr  Stafford  then  raised 
himself  on  his  second's  knee,  and,  with  a  loud  and  solemn  voice, 

said,  *  I  leave  my  everlasting  hatred  to  Lord  ,  my  duty 

to  my  king  and  country — my  love  to  my  family — and  my 
precious  soul  to  God  ! '  " 

The  papers  of  the  day,  however,  gave  a  tolerably  accurate 
account  of  the  affair,  and  unanimously  stigmatised  the  "pre- 
sumption" of  Lord  in  calling  out  such  a  man  as  Mr 

Stafford — and  on  such  frivolous  grounds.  My  name  was,  most 
fortunately,  not  even  alluded  to.  I  was  glancing  through  the 
columns  erf  the  evening  ministerial  paper,  while  the  servant  was 
saddling  the  horses  for  my  return  to  the  country,  when  my  eye 

lit  on  the  following  paragraph  : — "  Latest  News.    Lord is 

appointed Secretary.     We  understand  that  Mr  Stafford 

had  the  refusal  of  it."     Poor  Stafford  !    Lord  A had  called 

on  the  minister,  late  on  Sunday  evening,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  whole  affair.      "Sorry — very,"   said  the  premier. 

"  Rising  man  that — ^but  we  could  not  wait    Lord is  to  be 

the  man ! " 

I  arrived  at  Mr  Stafford's  about  nine  o'clock,  and  made  my 
way  immediately  to  his  bedroom.  Lady  Emma,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, sat  by  his  bedside,  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping.  At 
my  request  she  presently  withdrew,  and  I  took  her  place  at  my 
patient's  side.  He  was  not  sensible  of  my  presence  for  some 
time,  but  lay  with  his  eyes  half  open,  and  in  a  state  of  low 
murmuring  delirium.  An  unfortunate  cough  of  mine,  close  to 
his  ear,  awoke  him,  and,  after  gazing  steadily  at  me  for  nearly  a 
minute,  he  recognised  me  and  nodded.  He  seemed  going  to 
speak  to  me,  but  I  laid  my  finger  on  my  lips  to  warn  him 
against  the  effort. 

"  One  word — one  only,  doctor,'*  he  whispered  hastily — "  Who 
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1ft  the Secretary  1 "    "  Lord ^,"  I  replied.    On  hearing 

the  name  he  turned  his  head  away  from  me  with  an  air  of 
intense  chagrin,  and  lay  silent  for  some  time.  He  presently 
uttered  something  like  the  words — ''  too  hot  to  hold  him  " — 
''unseat  him  " — and  apparently  fell  asleep.  I  found,  from  the 
attendant,  that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  that  Mr  Stafford  bade 
fair  for  a  rapid  recovery,  if  he  would  but  keep  his  mind  calm 
and  easy.  Fearful  lest  my  presence,  in  the  event  of  his  waking 
again,  might  excite  him  into  a  talking  mood,  I  slipped  silently 
horn  the  room  and  betook  myself  to  Lady  Emma,  who  sat 
awaiting  me  in  her  boudoir.  I  found  her  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  soothe  her,  by  reiterating  my  solemn 
assurances  that  Mr  Stafford  was  beyond  all  danger,  and  wanted 
only  quiet  to  recover  rapidly. 

"  Oh,  Doctor !  how  could  you  deceive  me  so  yesterday? 

You  knew  all  about  it !  How  could  you  look  at  my  little 
children,  and "  Sobs  choked  her  utterance.  "Well — ^I  sup- 
pose you  could  not  help  it !  I  don't  blame  you — ^but  my  heart 
is  nearly  broken  about  it !  Oh,  this  honotir — ^this  honour  /  I 
always  thought  Mr  Stafford  above  the  foolery  of  such  things  ! " 
She  paused — ^I  replied  not — for  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
what  she  uttered.     I  thought  and  felt  with  her. 

**  I  would  to  Heaven  that  Mr  Stafford  would  forsake  Parlia- 
ment for  ever  !  These  hateful  politics  !  He  has  no  peace  or 
rest  by  day  or  night ! "  continued  Lady  Emma,  passionately. 
**  His  nights  are  constantly  turned  into  day,  and  his  day  is  ever 
full  of  hurry  and  trouble  !  Heaven  knows,  I  would  consent  to 
be  banished  from  society — ^to  work  for  my  daily  bread — I  would 
submit  to  anything,  if  I  could  but  prevail  on  Mr  Stafford  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  !  Doctor,  my  heart's  happi- 
ness is  cankered  and  gone !  Mr  Stafford  does  but  tolerate 
me — his  heart  is  not  mine — ^it  isn't"  Again  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  What  can  your  ladyship  mean  1"  I  inquired  with  surprise. 

"  What  I  say,  doctor,"  she  replied,  sobbing.  "  He  is  wedded 
to  ambition !  ambition  alone !  Oh !  I  am  often  tempted  to  wish 
I  had  never  seen  or  known  him  !  For  the  future,  I  shall  live 
trembling  from  day  to  day,  fearful  of  the  recurrence  of  such 
frightful  scenes  as  yesterday ;  his  reason  will  be  failing  him — 
his  reason/"  she  repeated  with  a  shudder,  "and  then!^^  Her 
emotions  once  more  deprived  her  of  utterance.  I  felt  for  her 
from  my  very  soul !  I  was  addressing  some  consolatory  remark 
to  her,  when  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Come 
in,"   said  Lady  Emma;  and  Mr  Stafford's  valet  made  his 
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appearance,  sajring,  with  hurried  gestures  and  grimaces — "Ah, 
Docteur!  Mons.  d^ndsonn^ — il  est  fou!  II  veut  absolument 
voir  Milord !     Je  ne  puis  lui  faire  passer  cette  id^e  Ik  ! " 

"  What  can  be  the  matter ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Emma,  looking 
at  me  with  alarm. 

"Oh,  only  some  little  wandering,  I  daresay;  but  I'll  soon 
return  and  report  progress  ! "  said  I,  prevailing  on  her  to  wait 
my  return,  and  hurrying  to  the  sick-chamber.  To  my  surprise 
and  alarm,  I  found  Mr  Stafford  sitting  nearly  bolt  upright  in 
bed,  his  eyes  directed  anxiously  to  the  door. 

"  Dr ,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  seat  beside 

him,  "I  insist  on  seeing  Lord ,^*  naming  the  prime  minister; 

"I  positively  insist  upon  it!  Let  his  lordship  be  shown  up 
instantly."     I  implored  him  to  lie  down  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 

and  be  calm — ^but  he  insisted  on  seeing  Lord .     "  He  is 

gone,  and  left  word  that  he  would  call  at  this  time  to-morrow," 
said  I,  hoping  to  quiet  him. 

"  Indeed  1  Good  of  him  !  What  can  he  want  ?  The  office 
is  disposed  of.  There  !  there  !  he  has  stepped  back  again  ! 
Show  him  up — ^show  him  up  !  What !  insult  the  King's  Prime 
Minister  1  Show  him  up,  Louis,"  addressing  his  valet,  adding 
drowsily,  in  a  fainter  tone,  "  and  the  members — the  members — 
the — the — who  paired  off — who  pair — "  he  sank  gradually  down 
on  the  pillow,  the  perspiration  burst  forth,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
Finding  he  slept  on  tranquilly  and  soundly,  I  once  more  left 
him,  and  having  explained  it  to  Lady  Emma,  bade  her  good 
evening  and  returned  to  town.  The  surgeon  who  was  in 
constant  attendance  on  him,  called  at  my  house  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  and  gave  me  so  good  an  account 
of  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  down  till  the  day 
after,  as  I  had  seriously  broken  in  upon  my  own  practice.  When 
I  next  saw  him  he  was  mending  rapidly.  He  even  persuaded 
me  into  allowing  him  to  have  the  daily  papers  read  to  him — a 
circumstance  I  much  regretted  after  I  left  him,  and  suddenly 
recollected  how  often  the  public  prints  made  allusions  to  him — 
some  of  them  not  very  kindly  or  complimentary.  But  there  was 
no  resistuig  his  importunity.  He  had  a  wonderful  wheedling 
way  with  him. 

Two  days  after,  he  got  me  to  consent  to  his  receiving  the 
visits  of  his  political  friends ;  and  really  the  renewal  of  his 
accustomed  stimulus  conduced  materially  to  hasten  his  recovery. 

Scarcely  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  duel  was  this  inde- 
fatigable and  ardent  spirit,  Mr  Stafford,  on  his  legs  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  electrifying  it  and  the  nation  at  large,  by  a  speech 
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of  the  most  o^erwhelining  power  and  splendour !  He  flnng  his 
scorching  sarcasms  mercilessly  at  the  astounded  Opposition,  espe- 
cially at  those  who  had  contrived  to  render  themselves  in  any 
way  prominent  in  their  opposition  to  his  policy  during  his 
absence  /  By  an  artful  manoBuvre  of  rhetoric — a  skilful  allusion 
to  '^recent  unhappy  circumstances  " — ^he  carried  the  House  with 
him,  from  the  veiy  commencement,  enthusiastically,  to  the  end, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  pause  almost  eveiy  other  minute,  that 
the  cheeering  might  subside.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  who 
had  stepped  into  the  shoes  which  had  been  first  placed  at 
Mr  Stafford's  feet — so  to  speak — came  iu  for  the  cream  of  the 
whole  1  A  ridiculous  figure  he  cut !  Jokes,  sneers,  lampoons, 
fell  upon  him  like  a  shower  of  missiles  on  a  man  in  the  pillory. 
He  was  a  fat  man,  and  sat  perspiring  under  it.  The  instant  Mr 
Stafford  sat  down,  this  unlucky  personage  arose  to  reply.  His 
odd  and  angiy  gesticulations,  as  he  vainly  attempted  to  make 
himself  heard  amidst  incessant  shouts  of  laughter,  served  to 
clinch  the  nail  which  had  had  been  fixed  by  Mr  Stafford ;  and 
the  indignant  senator  presently  left  the  House.  Another — 
and  anotiber — and  another  of  the  singed  ones,  arose  and  '^  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side ; "  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  in  vain 
to  buffet  against  the  spring-tide  of  favour  which  had  set  in  to  Mr 
Stafford !  That  night  will  not  be  forgotten  by  either  his  friends 
or  foes.    He  gained  his  point ! — ^within  a  fortnight  he  had  ousted 

his  rival,  and  was  gazetted Secretaiy  !     "Die  effort  he  made 

however,  on  the  occasion  last  alluded  to,  brought  him  again 
under  my  hands  for  several  days.  Indeed,  I  never  had  such  an 
intractable  patient !  He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  show  any 
mercy  to  his  constitution — he  would  not  give  nature  fair  play. 
Night  and  day — morning,  noon,  evening — spring,  summer, 
autumn,  winter — found  him  toiling  on  the  tempestuous  ocean 
of  politics,  his  mind  ever  laden  wi^  the  most  harassing  and  ex- 
hausting cares.  The  eminent  situation  he  fiUed,  brought  him, 
of  course,  an  immense  accession  of  cares  and  anxieties.  He  was 
virtually  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Conmions ;  and,  though  his 
exquisite  tact  and  talent  secured  to  himself  personally  the  ap- 
plause and  admiration  of  all  parties,  the  government  to  which 
he  belonged  was  beginning  to  disclose  symptoms  of  disunion 
and  disorganisation,  at  a  time  when  public  affairs  were  becoming 
every  hour  more  and  more  involved— our  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  perplexed — ^the  latter  almost  inextricably — every  day 
assuming  a  new  and  different  aspect,  through  the  operation  of 
the  great  events  incessantly  transpiring  on  the  Continent  The 
national  confidence  began  rapidly  to  ebb  away  from  the  minis- 
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ters,  and  symptoms  of  a  most  startling  cliaracter  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  House  of  Commons — the 
pulse  of  popular  feeling — ^began  to  beat  irregularly — now  inter- 
mitting— now  with  feverish  strength  and  rapidity— clearly  in- 
dicating that  the  circulation  was  disordered  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  newspapers  turned  against  the  ministry,  and  assailed 
them  with  the  bitterest  and  foulest  obloquy.  Night  after  night, 
poor  Mr  Stafford  talked  himself  hoarse,  feeling  that  he  was  the 
acknowledged  mouthpiece  of  the  ministry;  but  in  vain.  Minis- 
ters were  perpetually  left  in  miserable  minorities;  they  were 
beaten  at  every  point  Their  ranks  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  straggling  disbanded  army ;  those  of  the  Opposition  hung 
together  like  a  shipwrecked  crew  clinging  to  the  last  fragments 
of  their  wrecL     Can  the  consequences  be  wondered  at  ? 

At  length  came  the  Budget — word  of  awful  omen  to  many  a 
quaking  ministry !  In  vain  were  the  splendid  powers  of  Mr 
Stafford  put  into  requisition.  In  vain  did  his  masterly  mind 
fling  light  and  order  over  his  sombrous  chaotic  subject,  and  sim- 
plify and  make  clear  to  the  whole  country,  the,  till  then,  dreary 
jargon  and  mysticism  of  financial  technicalities.  In  vain,  in 
vain  did  he  display  the  sweetness  of  Cicero,  the  thunder  of 
Demosthenes.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  rose,  and  coolly 
turned  all  he  had  said  into  ridicule ;  one  of  his  squad  then 
started  to  his  feet,  and  made  out  poor  Mr  Stafford  to  be  a  sort  of 
ministerial  swindler;  and  the  rest  cunningly  gave  the  cue  to  the 
country,  and  raised  up  in  every  quarter  clamorous  dissatisfaction. 
Poor  Stafford  began  to  look  haggard  and  wasted ;  and  the  papers 
said  he  stalked  into  the  House,  night  after  night,  like  a  spectra 
The  hour  of  the  ministry  was  come.  They  were  beaten  on  the 
first  item,  in  the  Committee  of  Supply.  Mr  Stafford  resigned 
in  disgust  and  indignation;  and  that  broke  up  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  saw  him  the  morning  after  he  had  formally  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  given  up  the  papers,  <fec.,  of  office.  He  was 
pitifully  emaciated.  The  fire  of  his  eye  was  quenched,  his 
sonorous  voice  broken.  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  tear,  as  I 
gazed  at  his  sallow,  haggard  features,  and  his  languid  limbB 
drawn  together  on  his  library  sofa. 

"  Doctor — my  friend  !  This  frightful  session  has  killed  me, 
I*m  afraid  ! "  said  he.  "  I  feel  equally  wasted  in  body  and 
mind.     I  loathe  life — everything  ! " 

"  I  don't  think  you've  been  fairly  dealt  with  !  You've  been 
crippled — shackled " 

"  Yes — cursed — cursed — cursed  in  my  colleagues,"  he  inter- 
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rapted  me,  with  eager  bitterness  ;  'Mt  is  their  execrable  little- 
mindedness  and  bigotiy  that  have  concentrated  on  us  the  hatred 
of  the  nation.  As  for  myself,  I  am  sacrificed,  and  to  no  purpose. 
I  feel  I  cannot  long  survive  it ;  for  I  am  withered,  root  and 
branch — ^withered  ! " 

"Be  persuaded,  Mr  Stafford,"  said  I  gently,  ''to  withdraw 
for  a  while  and  recruit" 

"  Oh,  ay,  ay — any  whither — any  whither — as  far  off  as  possi- 
ble from  London — that's  alL  God  pity  the  man  that  holds 
office  in  these  times !  The  talents  of  half  the  angels  in  heaven 
wouldn't  avail  him !  Doctor,  I  rave.  Forgive  me — Fm  in  a 
morbid,  nay,  almost  rabid  mood  of  mind.  Foiled  at  eveiy  point 
-^-others  robbing  me  of  the  credit  of  my  labours — sneered  at 
by  fools — ^trampled  on  by  the  aristocracy — oh  !  tut,  tut,  tut — 
fie  on  it  all !  " 

''Have  you  seen  the  morning  papers,  Mr  Stafford?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed.  Sick  of  their  cant — lies — ^tergiversation — 
scurrility.  IVe  laid  an  embargo  on  them  alL  I  won't  let  one 
oome  to  my  house  for  a  fortnight  'Tis  adding  fuel  to  the  fire 
that  is  consuming  me." 

"  Ah,  but  they  represent  the  nation  as  calling  loudly  for  your 
reinstatement  in  office." 

"  Faugh — ^let  it  call !  Let  them  lie  on  !  IVe  done  with 
them — ^for  the  present  at  least" 

The  servant  brought  up  the  cards  of  several  of  his  late  col- 
leagues. "  Not  at  home,  sirrah  ! — Harkee — ^ill — ill,"  thundered 
his  master.  I  sat  with  him  nearly  an  hour  longer.  Oh,  what 
gall  and  bitterness  tinctured  every  word  he  uttered  !  How  this 
chafed  and  fretted  spirit  spumed  at  sympathy,  and  despised — 
even  acquiescence  !  He  complained  heavily  ojf  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  expressed  his  solemn  determination — should  he  ever 
return  to  power — to  visit  them  with  his  signal  vengeance.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  recounted  the  instance  of  one  well-known 
individual,  whom  he  had  paid  heavily  beforehand  for  his  vote, 
by  a  sinecure,  and  by  whom  he  was,  after  all,  unblushingly 
"jockeyed,"*  on  the  score  of  the  salary  being  a  few  pounds  per 
annum  less  than  had  been  calculated  on  !  "  Oh,  believe  me," 
he  continued,  "  of  all  knavish  trafficking,  there  is  none  like  your 
political  trafficking  ;  of  all  swindlers,  your  political  swindler  is 
the  vilest"     Before  I  next  saw  him,  the  new  ministry  had  been 

*  "  Jbcixy{n(7— terme  politiqiie  empnmt^  &  I'argot  gp^ial  dont  se  scrvent  les  habitaes 
d«  ooonea  de  cheranx  et  ks  maquignooB."— Jj^rendk  TrvauHator. 
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named,  some  of  the  leading  members  of  which  were  among  Mr 
Stafford's  bitterest  and  most  contemptuous  enemies,  and  had 
spontaneously  pledged  themselves  to  act  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  policy  he  had  adopted.  This  news  was  too  much  for  him; 
and,  full  of  unutterable  fury  and  chagrin,  he  hastily  left  town, 
and,  with  all  his  family,  betook  himselif,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
to  a  distant  part  of  England.  I  devoutly  hoped  that  he  had 
now  had  his  surfeit  of  politics,  and  would  henceforth  seek  repose 
in  the  domestic  circle.  Lady  Emma  participated  anxiously  in 
that  wish ;  she  doated  on  her  husband  more  fondly  than  ever ; 
and  her  faded  beauty  touchingly  told  with  what  deep  devotion 
she  had  identified  herself  with  her  husband's  interests. 

As  I  am  not  \^Titing  a  life  of  Mr  Stafford,  I  must  leap  over  a 
further  interval  of  twelve  anxious  and  agitating  years.  He  re- 
turned to  Parliament,  and,  for  several  sessions,  shone  brilliantly 
as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Being  freed  from  the  trammeb 
of  office,  his  spirits  resumed  their  Avonted  elasticity,  and  his 
health  became  firmer  that  it  had  been  for  years ;  so  that  there 
was  little  necessity  for  my  visiting  him  on  any  other  footing  than 
that  of  friendship. 

A  close  observer  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  system  of  Mr 
Stafford's  parliamentary  tactics.  He  subordinated  everything 
to  accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  He  took  every 
possible  opportunity,  in  eloquent  and  brilliant  speeches,  of 
familiarising  Parliament,  and  the  country  at  lai^e,  with  his  own 
principles ;  dexterously  contrasting  with  them  the  narrow  and 
inconsistent  policy  of  his  opponents.  He  felt  that  he  was  daily 
increasing  the  number  of  his  partisans,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House — and  securing  a  prospect  of  his  speedy  return  to  per- 
manent power.  I  one  day  mentioned  this  feature,  and  told  him 
I  admired  the  way  in  which  he  gradually  imlntiated  himself  in- 
to the  confidence  of  the  country. 

"  Aha,  doctor  !*' — he  replied  briskly — "  to  borrow  one  of  your 
own  terms — I'm  vaccinating  the  nation  ! " 

July  — ,  18 — . — The  star  of  Stafford  again  Lord  of  the  As- 
cendant !      This  day  have  the  seals  of  the  office  been 

intrusted  to  my  gifted  friend,  Stafford,  amid  the  thunders  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  universal  gratulations  of  the  country.  He  is 
virtually  the  leader  of  the  cabinet,  and  has  it  "  all  his  own  way  " 
with  the  House.  Every  appearance  he  makes  there  is  the  signal 
for  the  perfect  tempest  of  applause — with,  however,  a  few  light- 
ning gleams  of  inveterate  hostility.  His  course  is  full  of  dazzling 
dangers.     There  are  breakers  aiiead — he  must  tack  about  in- 
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cessantly  amid  shoals  and  quicksands.  God  help  him,  and  give 
him  calmness  and  self-possession — or  he  is  lost ! 

I  suppose  there  will  be  no  getting  near  him^  at  least  to  such 
an  insignificant  person  as  myself — ^unless  he  £diould  unhappUy 
require  my  professional  services.  How  my  heart  beats  when  I 
hear  it  said  in  society^  that  he  seems  to  feel  most  acutely  the 
attacks  incessantly  made  on  him — and  appears  ill  eveiy  day  ! 
Poor  Stafifbrd  !     I  wonder  how  Lady  Emma  bears  all  this  ! 

I  hear  everywhere  that  a  tremendous  opposition  is  organising, 
countenanced  in  veiy  high  quarters,  and  that  he  will  have  hard 
work  to  maintain  his  ground.  He  is  paramount  at  present,  and 
laughs  his  enemies  to  scorn  !  His  name  coupled  with  almost 
idolatrous  expressions  of  homage,  is  in  eveiy  one's  mouth  of  the 
varium  et  mutdbUe  semper!  His  pictures  are  in  every  shop 
window;  dinners  are  given  him  every  week ;  addresses  forwarded 
from  all  parts  of  the  countiy  \  the  freedom  of  laige  cities  and 
corporations  voted  him ;  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  anything  said 
or  done  in  public,  but  Mr  Stafford's  name  is  coupled  with  it 

March  — ,  18 — , — Poor  Stafford,  baited  incessantly  in  the 
House,  night  after  night  Can  he  stand  ?  everybody  is  asking. 
He  has  commenced  the  session  swimmingly — ^as  the  phrase  is. 
Lady  Emma,  whom  I  accidentally  met  to-day  at  the  house  of  a 
patient — herself  full  of  feverish  excitement — gives  me  a  sad 
account  of  Mr  Stafford.  Restless  nights — ^incessant  sleep-talk- 
ing— continual  indisposition — ^loss  of  appetite ! 

Oh,  the  pleasures  of  politics,  the  sweets  of  ambition  ! 

Saturday, — ^A  strange  hint  in  one  of  the  papers  to-day  about 
Mr  Stafford's  tmaccountable  freaks  in  the  House,  and  treatment 
of  various  members.  What  can  it  mean  ?  A  fearful  suspicion 
glanced  across  my  mind — Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  ground- 
less ! — on  coupling  with  this  dark  newspaper  hint  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  some  short  time  ago.      It  was  this:   Lady 

Amelia was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duke 

of ,  and  I  was  called  in  to  attend  her.     She  had  swooned 

in  the  midst  of  the  dance,  and  continued  hysterical  for  some  time 
after  her  removal  home.  I  asked  her  what  had  occasioned  it  all 
— and  she  told  me  that  she  happened  to  be  passing,  in  the  dance, 
a  part  of  the  room  where  Mr  Stafford  stood,  who  had  looked  in 

for  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to  the  Marquis  of "  He  was 

standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,"  she  continued,  "  and,  some- 
how or  another,  I  attracted  his  attention  in  passing,  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  the  most  fiendish  scowls,  accompanied  with  a  fright- 
ful glare  of  the  eye,  I  ever  encountered.     It  passed  from  his  face 
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in  an  instant,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  smile,  as  he  nodded  re- 
peatedly to  persons  who  saluted  hun.  The  look  he  gave  me 
haunted  me,  and,  added  to  the  exhaustion  I  felt  from  the  heat 
of  the  room,  occasioned  my  swooning."  Though  I  felt  faint  at 
heart  while  listening  to  her,  I  laughed  it  off,  and  said  it  must 
have  been  fancy.     "  No,  no,  doctor,  it  was  not,"  she  replied, 

"  for  the  Marchioness  of saw  it  too,  and  no  later  than  this 

very  morning,  when  she  called,  asked  me  if  I  had  affronted  Mr 
Stafford." 

Could  it  be  so  ?  Was  this  "  look  "  reaUy  a  transient  ghastly 
out-flashing  of  insanity?  Was  his  great  mind  beginning  to 
stagger  under  the  mighty  burden  it  bore  ?  The  thought  agitated 
me  beyond  measure.  When  I  coupled  the  incident  in  question 
with  the  mysterious  hint  in  the  daily  paper,  my  fears  were 
awfully  corroborated.  I  resolved  to  call  upon  Mr  Stafford  that 
very  evening.  I  was  at  his  house  about  eight  o'clock,  but  found 
he  had  left  a  little  while  before  for  Windsor.  The  next  morning, 
however — Simday — his  servant  brought  me  word  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford would  be  glad  to  see  me  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Thither,  therefore,  I  repaired  about  half -past  eight 
On  sending  up  my  name,  his  private  secretary  came  down  stairs, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  minister's  library — a  spacious  and 
richly  furnished  room.  Statues  stood  in  the  window-places,  and 
busts  of  British  statesmen  in  the  four  corners.  The  sides 
were  lined  with  book-shelves,  filled  with  elegantly  bound  vol- 
umes; and  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  covered 
with  tape-tied  packets,  opened  and  unopened  letters,  &c  A 
large  bronze  lamp  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  threw  a 
peculiarly  rich  and  mellow  light  over  the  whole — and  especially 
the  figure  of  Mr  Stafford,  who,  in  his  long  crimson  silk  dressing- 
gown,  was  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast.  The  first  glance  showed  me  that  he  was  labouring 
under  high  excitement  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  brilliant 
eyes  glanced  restlessly  from  beneath  his  intensely  knit  brows. 

"  My  dear  doctor,  an  age  since  I  saw  you  !  Here  I  am  over- 
whelmed, you  see,  as  usual ! "  said  he,  cordially  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  and  leading  me  to  a  seat — "  My  dear  sir,  you  give 
yourself  no  rest — you  are  actually — ^you  are  rapidly  destroying 
yourself  !"  said  I,  after  he  had,  in  his  own  brief,  energetic,  and 
pointed  language,  described  a  train  of  symptoms  bordering  on 
those  of  brain-fever.  He  had^  unknown  to  any  one,  latterly 
taken  to  opium,  which  he  swallowed  by  stealth,  in  large  quanti- 
ties, on  retiring  to  bed ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  how  tiiat  of 
itself  was  sufficient  to  derange  the  functions  both  of  body  and 
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mind.  He  bad  lost  his  appetite,  and  felt  consciously  sinking 
ereiy  day  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  languor  and  exhaustion — 
BO  much  so,  that  he  was  reluctant  often  to  rise  and  dress,  or 
go  out.  His  teknper,  he  said,  began  to  fail  him,  and  he 
grew  fretful  and  irritable  with  everybody,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion. ^Doctor,  doctor !  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  under- 
stand me  or  not — but  everything  glabes  at  me !"  said  he. 
**  Every  object  grows  suddenly  invested  with  personality — 
animation ;  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  them !  I  am  oppressed,  I 
breathe  a  rarefied  atmosphere  ! " — **  Your  nervous  system  is  dis- 
turbed, Mr  Staflford." — "I  live  in  a  dim  dream,  with  only 
occasional  intervals  of  real  consciousness.  Everything  is  false 
and  exaggerated  about  me.  I  see,  feel,  think,  through  a  mag- 
nifying medium;  in  a  word,  I'm  in  a  strange,  unaccountable, 
terrible  state." 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  it,  even  if  it  were  worse  ?"  said  I. 
expostulating  vehemently  with  him  on  his  incessant,  unmiti- 
gating  application  to  public  business.  "  Believe  me,"  I  con- 
cluded, with  energy,  "  you  must  lie  by,  or  be  laid  by." 

"  Ah — ^good,  that — terse  !  But  what's  to  be  done  1  Must  I 
resign?  must  public  business  stand  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
session  !     I've  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it" 

I  really  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He  could  not  bear 
^  preaching  "  or  "  prosing,"  or  an3rthiug  approaching  to  it.  I 
suffered  him  to  go  on  as  he  would-^etaiUng  more  and  more 
Sjrmptoms  like  those  above  mentioned;  clearly  enough  disclos- 
ing, to  my  reluctant  eyes,  reason  holding  her  reins  loosely, 
unsteadily. 

''I  can't  account  for  it,  doctor;  but  I  feel  sudden  fits  of 
wildnesss  sometimes — but  for  a  moment,  however — a  second ! — 
O,  my  Creator !  I  hope  all  is  yet  sound  ?iere,  here/'*  said  he. 
pressing  his  hand  against  his  forehead.  He  rose,  and  walked 
rapidly  to  and  fro.  "Excuse  me,  doctor,  I  cannot  sit  still !" 
said  he.  .  .  .  '*  Have  I  not  enough  to  upset  me  1 — Only  listen 
to  a  tithe  of  my  troubles,  now !  After  paying  almost  servile 
court  to  a  parcel  of  Parliamentary  puppies,  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  to  secure  their  votes  on  the 

Bill  ;  having  the  boobies  here  to  dine  with  me,  and  then  dining 
with  them,  week  after  week  ;  sitting  down  ^ily  with  fellows 
whom  I  utterly,  unutterably  despise — every  one  of  the  pack 
suddenly  turned  tail  on  me — stole,  stole,  stole  away — every  one 
— and  left  me  in  a  ridiculous  minority  of  43  !"  I  said  it  was  a 
sample  of  the  annoyances  inseparable  from  office.  ''Ay,  ay, 
ay !"  he  replied  with  impetuous  bitterness,  increasing  the  pace 
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at  which  he  was  walking.  "  Why,  why  is  it,  that  public  men 
have  no  principle,  no  feeling,  no  gratitude,  no  sympathy  ? ''  He 
paused.  I  said,  mildly,  that  I  hoped  the  throng  of  the  session 
was  nearly  got  through,  that  his  embarrassments  would  diminifthj 
and  he  woiild  have  some  leisure  on  his  hands. 

''  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! — my  difficulties  and  perplexities  increase 
and  thicken  on  every  side  !  Great  heavens  !  how  are  we  to  get 
onl  All  the  motions  of  government  are  impeded;  we  are 
hemmed  in — ^blocked  up  on  every  side — the  state  vessel  is  sur- 
rounded with  closing,  crashing  icebergs  !  I  think  I  must  quit 
the  helm  !  Look  here,  for  instance :  after  ransacking  all  the 
arts  and  resources  of  diplomacy,  I  had,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  devising  a  scheme  for  adjusting  our differ- 
ences. Several  of  the  Continental  powers  have  acquiesced ;  all 
was  going  on  well ;  when,  this  very  morning,  comes  a  courier 
to  Downing  Street,  bearing  a  civil  hint  from  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  that,  if  I  persevered  with  my  project,  such  a  procedure 
would  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war !  So 
there  we  are  at  a  dead  stand  !  "lis  all  that  execrable  Metter- 
nich !  Subtle  devil !  Hes  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  disturbances 
in  Europe !     Again — here  at  home,  we  are  all  on  our  backs ! 

I  stand  pledged  to  the Bill.     I  will,  and  must  go  through 

with  it.     My  consistency,  popularity,  place — all  are  at  stake ! 

I'm  hound  to  carry  it !  and  only  yesterday  the ,  and , 

and families — 'gad  !  half  the  upper  House — have  given 

me  to  understand  I  must  give  up  them  or  the Bill !     And 

then  we  are  all  at  daggers-drawn  among  ourselves — a  cabinet- 
council  like  a  cockpit, and eternally  bickering !  And 

again  :  last  night  his  Majesty  behaved  with  marked  coolness  and 
hauteur ;  and,  while  sipping  his  claret,  told  me,  with  stem  sang' 

Jroidy  that  his  consent  to  tibe Bill  was  *  utterly  out  of  the 

question.'     I  must  throw  overboard  the ,  a  measure  that  I 

have  more  at  heart  than  any  other !     It  is  whispered  that 

is  determined  to  draw  me  into  a  duel ;  and,  as  if  all  this  were 
not  enough,  I  am  perpetually  receiving  threats  of  assassination  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  bullet  hissed  close  past  my  hat  the  other  day, 

while  on  horseback,  on  my  way  to  !     I  can't  make  the 

thing  public — 'tis  impossible  ;  and  perhaps  the  very  next  hour 
I  move  out,  I  may  be  shot  through  the  heart !  O  God  !  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ?     Would  to  heaven  I  had  refused  the  seals 

of  the  office  !     Doctor,  do  you  think — ^the  nonsense  of 

medicine  apart — do  you  think  you  can  do  anything  for  mel 
Anything  to  quiet  the  system — to  cool  the  brain?  Would 
bleeding  dol — Bathing] — ^What]     But  mind  I've  not  much 
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time  for  fibymc;  I'm  to  open  the qnestion  to-morrow 

ni^t ;  and  then  eveiy  hoar  to  dictate  fifteen  or  twenty  letters. 
In  a  word *' 

"  Lord ,*  sir,"  said  the  servant  appearing  at  the  door. 

^'Ah,  execrable  coxcomb!"  he  muttered  to  me.  ''I  know 
what  he  is  come  about — he  has  badgered  me  incessantly  for  the 
last  ax  weeks  !  I  won't  see  him.  Not  at  home ! "  he  called 
oat  to  the  servant.  He  paused.  *'  Stay,  sirrah  ! — ^b^  lus  lord- 
ship to  walk  ap-stair&"  Then  to  me — "  The  man  can  command 
his  two  brothers'  votes — I  must  have  them  to-morrow  ni^t. 
Doctor,  we  must  part " — hearing  approaching  footsteps.  '*  I've 
been  raving  like  a  madman,  I  fear — but  not  a  word  to  any  one 
breathing !  Ah,  my  lord  !  good-evening — good-evening  !"  said 
he,  with  a  gaiety  and  briskness  of  tone  and  manner  that  utterly 
oonfounded  me — walking  and  meeting  his  visitor  half-way,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hands.  Poor  Stafford  !  I  returned  to  my 
own  quiet  home,  and  devoutly  thanked  Qod,  who  had  shut  me 
oat  from  such  splendid  misery  as  I  witnessed  in  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  Stafford. 

Tuesday, — Poor  Stafford  spoke  splendidly  in  the  House  last 
night,  for  upwards  of  three  hours ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reported  speech,  a  note  was  added,  informing  the  reader,  that 
"  Mr  Stafford  was  looking  better  than  they  had  seen  him  for 
some  months,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  excellent  spirits."  How 
little  did  he  who  penned  that  note  suspect  the  true  state  of 
matters  —  that  Mr  Stafford  owed  his  "better  looks"  and 
"  excellent  spirits  "  to  an  intoxicating  draught  of  raw  brandy, 
which  alone  enabled  him  to  face  the  House  !  I  read  his  speech 
with  agonising  interest ;  it  was  full  of  flashing  fancy,  and 
powerful  argumentative  eloquence,  and  breathed  throu^out  a 
buoyant,  elastic  spirit,  which  nothing  seemed  capable  of  over- 
powering or  depressing.  But  Mr  Stafford  might  have  saved  his 
trouble  and  anxiety— -for  he  was  worsted,  and  his  bill  lost  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  !  Oh  !  could  his  relentless  opponents 
have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of  what  I  had  seen,  they  would  have 
spared  their  noble  victim  the  sneers  and  railleries  with  which 
they  pelted  him  throughout  the  evening. 

Friday. — I  this  afternoon  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
confidentially  with  Mr  Stafford's  private  secretary,  who  corrobo- 
rated my  worst  fears,  by  communicating  his  own,  and  their 
reasons,  amounting  to  infallible  evidence,  that  Mr  Stafford  was 

•  ••  Le  Colonel  (yUorven,*'  says  the  Fkvnch  Tnmalator. 
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beginning  to  give  forth  scintillations  of  madness.  He  would 
sometimes  totally  lose  his  recollection  of  what  he  had  done  during 
the  day,  and  dictate  three  answers  to  the  same  letter.  He  would, 
at  the  public  office,  sometimes  enter  into  a  strain  of  conversation 
with  his  astounded  underlings,  so  absurd  and  imprudent — dis- 
closing the  profoundest  secrets  of  state— as  must  have  inevita- 
bly and  instantly  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been  surrounded  by 
those  who  were  personally  attached  to  him.  Mr commu- 
nicated various  other  little  symptoms  of  the  same  kind.  Mr 
Stafford  was  once  on  his  way  down  to  the  House  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, and  could  be  persuaded  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
only  to  return  and  change  it.  He  would  sometimes  go  down  to 
his  country  house,  and  receive  his  lady  and  children  with  such  an 
extravagant — such  a  frantic — display  of  spirit  and  gaiety,  as  at 
first  deSghted,  then  surprised,  and  finally  alarmed  Lady  Emma 
into  a  horrid  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  her  husband's  mind. 

I  was  surprised  early  one  morning  by  his  coachman's  calling 
at  my  house,  and  desiring  to  see  me  alone ;  and,  when  he  was 
shown  into  my  presence,  with  a  flurried  manner,  many  apologies 
for  his  "  boldness,'*  and  entreaties — somewhat  Hibernian,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  wording — that  I  "  would  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
what  he  said,"  he  told  me  that  his  master's  conduct  had  latterly 
been  "  very  odd  and  queer-like."  That,  on  getting  into  his  car- 
riage, on  his  return  from  the  House,  Mr  Stafford  would  direct 
him  to  drive  five  or  six  miles  into  the  country,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed — then  back  again — then  to  some  distant  part  of  London 
— without  once  alighting,  and  with  no  apparent  object ;  so  that 
it  was  sometimes  five  or  six,  or  even  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  they  got  home  !  "  Last  night,  sir,"  he  added,  "  mas- 
ter did  som'mut  uncommon  'stroardinary :  he  told  me  to  drive 
to  Greenwich ;  and,  when  I  gets  there,  he  bids  me  pull  up  at 

the ,  and  get  him  a  draught  of  ale — and  then  he  drir^  a 

sup,  and  tells  me  and  John  to  finish  it,  and  then  turn  the  horses* 
heads  back  again  for  town  ! "  I  gave  the  man  half-a-guinea, 
and  solemnly  enjoined  him  to  keep  what  he  had  told  me  a  pro- 
found secret. 

What  was  to  be  done? — what  steps  could  we  take? — how 
deal  with  such  a  public  man  as  Mr  Stafford  ?  I  felt  myself  in 
a  fearful  dilemma.  Should  I  communicate  candidly  with  Lady 
Emma?  I  thought  it  better,  on  the  whole,  to  wait  a  little 
longer ;  and  was  delighted  to  find  that,  as  public  business  slack- 
ened a  little,  and  Mr  Stafford  carried  several  favourite  measures 
very  successfuDy,  and  with  comparatively  little  effort,  he  inter- 
mitted his  attention  to  business,  and  was  persuaded  into  spend- 
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ing  the  reoMS  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  relatives,  a  score  or  two 
inilet  from  town,  whose  enchanting  house  and  grounds,  and 
magnificent  hospitalities,  served  to  occupy  Mr  Stafford's  mind 
mm  bustling  and  pleasurable  thoughts.  Such  a  fortnight's  in- 
terval did  wonders  for  him.  Lady  Emma,  whom  I  had  re- 
quested to  write  frequently  to  me  about  him,  represented  things 
more  and  more  cheerfully  in  every  succeeding  letter — saying, 
that  the  *^  ^treaang  flightinese,"*  which  Mr  Stafford  had  occa- 
sionally evinced  in  town,  had  totally  disappeared ;  that  every- 
body at House  was  astonished  at  the  elasticity  and  joyous- 

ness  of  his  spirits,  and  the  eneigy,  almost  amounting  to  enthu- 
siasm, with  which  he  entered  into  the  glittering  gaieties  and 
festivities  that  were  going  on  around  him.  '^  He  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party.'*  He  seemed  determined  to  banish  busi- 
ness from  his  thoughts,  at  least  for  a  while ;  and  when  a  chance 
allusion  was  made  to  it,  would  put  it  off  gaily  with — '*  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  All  this  filled  me  with  conso- 
lation. I  dismissed  the  apprehensions  which  had  latterly  har- 
assed my  mind  concerning  him,  and  heartily  thanked  Qod  that 
Mr  Stafford's  splendid  powers  seemed  likely  to  be  yet  long  spared 
to  the  countiy — that  the  hovering  fiend  was  beaten  off  from  his 
victim — might  it  be  for  ever  ! 

The  House  at  length  resumed  ;  Mr  Stafford  returned  to  town, 
and  all  his  weighty  cares  again  gathered  around  him.  Hardly 
a  few  days  had  elapsed  before  he  delivered  one  of  the  longest, 
calmest,  most  argumentative  speeches  which  had  ever  fallen  from 
him.  Indeed,  it  began  to  be  commonly  remarked,  that  all  he 
said  in  the  House  wore  a  matter-of-fact,  business-like  air,  which 
nobody  could  have  expected  from  him.  All  this  was  encourag- 
ing. The  measure  which  he  brought  forward  in  the  speech  last 
alluded  to,  was  hotly  contested,  inch  by  inch,  in  the  House,  and 
at  last,  contrary  even  to  lus  own  expectations,  carried,  though 
by  an  inconsiderable  majority.  All  his  friends  congratulated 
him  on  his  triumph. 

*^  Yes,  I  HAVB  triumphed  at  last,"  he  said  emphatically,  as  he 
left  the  House.  He  went  home  late  at  night,  and  alarmed, 
confounded  his  domestics,  by  calling  them  all  up,  and — it  is 
lamentable  to  have  to  record  such  things  of  such  a  man — insist- 
ing on  their  illuminating  the  house — candles  in  every  window 
— in  front  and  behind!     It  was  fortunate  that  Lady  Emma 

and  her  family  had  not  yet  returned  from House,  to  wit- 

this   unequivocal  indication  of  returning  insanity.     He 


*  **  Xjfii  AngUia  ont  le  mot  ^Jtightineu,'  ftiite,  Ugknii  de  I'etprit :  expression  trts 
rtmarqittble  daiii  ttJoitsMa,  tt  m&s  oqaivilent  en  Fnttgda."— /y«ic4  TranMaiar. 
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himself  personally  assisted  at  the  ridiculous  task  of  lighting  the 
candles,  and  putting  them  in  the  windows ;  and,  when  it  was 
completed,  actually  harangued  the  assembled  servants  on  the 
signal  triumph  he  and  the  country  had  obtained  that  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  concluded  by  ordering  them  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lights,  and  adjourn  to  the  kitchen  to  supper,  when 
he  would  presently  join  them,  and  give  them  a  dozen  of  wine ! 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word  :  yes,  Mr  Stafford  sat  at  the  head 
of  his  confounded  servants — ^few  in  number  on  account  of  the 
family's  absence — and  engaged  in  the  most  uproarious  hilarity ! 
Fortunately — most  fortunately — ^his  conduct  was  unhesitatingly 
attributed  to  intoxication ;  in  which  condition  he  was  re^y 
carried  to  bed  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning,  by  those 
whom  nothing  but  their  bashful  fears  had  saved  from  being 
similarly  overcome  by  the  wine  they  had  been  drinking.  All 
this  was  told  me  by  the  coachman  who  had  communicated  with 
me  formerly,  and  with  tears,  for  he  was  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  He  assiduously  kept  up  among  his  fellow-servants  the 
notion  that  their  master's  drunkenness  was  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
traordinary behaviour. 

I  called  on  him  the  day  after,  and  found  him  sitting  in  his 
library,  dictating  to  his  secretary,  whom  he  directed  to  withdraw 
as  soon  as  I  entered.  He  then  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

"Doctor,  would  you  believe  it?"  said  he — "I  was  horridly 
drunk  last  night — I  can't  imagine  how — and  am  sure  I  did 
something  or  other  very  absurd  among  the  servants.  I  dare 
not,  of  course,  ask  any  of  them — and  am  positively  ashamed  to 
look  even  my  valet  in  the  face  ! " 

"Poh,  poh — Semel  irufanivimm  omnea"  I  stammered,  at- 
tempting to  smile,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Don't — don't  desert  me,  doctor  ! "  he  sobbed,  clasping  my 
hand,  and  looking  sorrowfully  in  my  face — "  Don't  you  desert 
me,  my  tried  friend.  Everybody  is  forsaking  me  !  The  King 
hates  me — ^the  Commons  despise  me — the  people  would  have 
my  blood,  if  they  dared  !  And  yet  why? — What  have  I  done? 
God  knows,  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best — ^indeed,  in- 
deed I  have ! "  he  continued,  grasping  my  hand  in  silence. 
"  There's  a  terrible  plot  hatching  against  me . — Hush  ! "  He 
rose  and  bolted  the  door.  "  Did  you  see  that  fellow  whom  I 
ordered  out  on  your  entrance  ? " — naming  his  private  secretary. 
''  Well,  that  infamous  fellow  thinks  he  is  to  succeed  me  in  my 
office,  and  has  actually  gained  over  the  King  and  several  of  the 
aristocracy  to  his  interest !  " 
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"  Nonsense — nonsense — stuff  I — You  have  winr  in  your  head, 
Mr  Staflbrd,"  said  I,  angrily,  trjdng  to  choke  down  my  emo- 
tions. 

^*  Noj  no — sober  enough  now^  Doctor ■.      I'll  tell  you 

what  (albeit  unused  to  the  melting  nicK*d)  hxm  thus  overeome 
me  1  Lady  Emina  fa^oms  the  a(!onndrel  I  They  correx^pond  \ 
My  children^  eveu,  are  gained  over  1 — But  Emraa,  my  wife,  my 
love,  who  Ci>uld  have  thought  it ! ''  .  .  *  I  iucoeecied  in  calming 
bim^  and  he  began  to  converse  on  different  subjectSf  altliongh 

the  fiend  waa  mimifeat  again,     "  Doctor ,  I'll  intnist  you 

with  a  secret — a  state  secret  I  You  Tuust  know  tliat  I  have  long 
entertained  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  European  states  into  ono 
vast  republic,  and  have  at  last  arranged  a  scheme  which  will,  i 
fhiTilr^  be  uuh^itatingly  adopted,      I  have  written  to  Prince 

on  the  subject,  and  expect  his  answer  soon  t     Isn^t  it  a 

gnuid  thought  I '^  I  assented,  of  course.  **It  will  embhuon 
my  name  in  the  annals  uf  eternity,  beyond  all  Roman  and  alJ 
Grecian  famt^i"  he  continued,  waving  hb  hand  oratorically ;  "but 
IVe  been — yes,  yes — premature  t— My  secret  is  safe  with  you, 
Dr — -r 

"  Oh,  cert4unly  P*  I  replied,  with  a  melancholy  air,  uttering  a 
deep  sigk 

**  But  now  to  business^  FU  tell  you  why  I've  sent  for  you.*' 
I  had  cidled,  una^kecl,  as  the  reader  will  recollect     "  1*11  tell 

you/'  he  continued j  taking  my  hand  affectionately : — "  Dr , 

I  have  known  you  now  for  majiy  years,  ever  since  we  were  at 
Cambridge  together"  (my  heart  ached  at  the  recolleetion), 
'*  and  we  have  been  good  friends  ever  since*  I  have  noticed 
thM  you  have  never  asked  a  favour  from  me  since  I  knew  you. 
E?Qi7  one  else  has  teased  me — but  I  have  never  had  a  request 
preferred  me  from  you,  mj  dear  friend,"  He  burst  into  tears^ 
mine  very  nearly  overflowing.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  Mr  Stafford — the  great,  the  gifted  Mr  Stafford — was  sitting 
before  me  in  a  state  of  idiocy — of  madnesjS  !  I  felt  faint  and 
aiek  aa  be  prot^eded.  "  Well,  I  thank  God  I  have  it  now  in  my 
power  to  reward  you — to  offer  yon  something  that  will  fully 
show  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  my  unlimited  confidence  in  your 
talents  and  integrity,  I  have  determined  to  recall  our  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Court  of ,  and  shall  supply  his  place  " — ^he  looked 

at  me  with  a  gO(.>d'natured  emile — *"  by  my  friend,  Dr !  " 

He  leaned  back  in  his  cbmr,  and  eyed  me  with  a  triumphant^  a 
gratifled  air^  evidently  preparing  himself  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  my  thanks.  In  one  instant,  however,  "  a  change  c^me  o'er 
the  aspect  of  his  dream."    His  features  grew  suddenly  disturbed, 
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now  flushed,  now  pale ;  his  manner  grew  restless  and  embar- 
rassed ;  and  I  felt  convinced  that  a  lucid  interval  had  occurred 
— that  a  consciousness  of  his  having  been  either  saying  or  doing 
something  very  absurd,  had  that  instant  flashed  across  his  mind  ! 

''Ah,  I  see,  Dr ,^*  he  resumed,  in  an  altered  tone,  speaking 

hesitatingly,  while  a  vivid  glance  shot  from  his  eye  into  my  very 
soul,  as  though  he  would  see  whether  I  had  detected  the  process 
of  tiiought  which  had  passed  through  his  mind — ''you  look 
surprised — ^ha,  ha ! — and  well  you  may !     But  now  I'll  explain 

the  riddle.     You  must  know  that  Lord is  expecting  to  be 

our  new  ambassador,  and,  in  fact,  I  mjist  offer  it  him;  but — ^but 
— ^I  wish  to  pique  him  into  declining  it,  when  I'll  take  offence-^ 
by — ^telling  him — hinting  carelessly,  that  one  of  my  friends  had 
the  prior  refusal  of  it ! " 

Thd  not  the  promptitude  and  plausibility  of  this  pretext 
savour  of  madness  ?  He  hinted,  soon  after,  ^at  he  had  mudi 
business  in  hand,  and  I  withdrew.  I  fell  back  in  my  carriage, 
and  resigned  myself  to  bitter  and  agonising  reflections  on  the 
scene  I  Jbid  just  quitted.  What  was  to  be  done  1  Mr  Stafford, 
by  some  extravagant  act,  might  commit  himself  frightfully  with 
public  affairs.  . 

Lady  Emma,  painful  as  the  task  was,  must  be  written  to. 
Measures  must  now  be  had  recourse  to.  The  case  admitted  of 
no  further  doubt.  Yes,  this  great,  this  unfortunate  man,  must 
be  put  into  constraint,  and  that  immediately.  In  the  tumult 
of  my  thoughts,  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  decide  on ;  but,  at  last^ 

I  ordered  tiie  man  to  drive  to  the  houses  (rf  Sir ,  and  Dr 

,  and  consult  with  them  on  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 

Oh,  God ! — Oh,  horror ! — Oh,  my  unhappy  soul ! — Despair  \ 
Hark ! — what  do  I  hear) — Do  I  hear  aright 

Have  I  seen  aright — or  is  it  all  a  dream  9 — Shall  I  awake  to- 
morrow, and  find  it  false  1  * 


*  The  following  is  the  oondading  note  of  the  FrencSi  Transistor,  Trhidi  is  here  . 
copied  verbatim  .•— 

**NoTB  Du  TBAa  — Ls  preinitee  psrtie  de  cette  esqnisse  si  toachsnte  semble  se 
npporter  i  Jii.  Qinning:  Is  demi^re  i  Lord  Castleresgh.  <)ael  que  soit  an  snrphis 
Thomme  politique,'  dont  I'snteur  de  ces  souvenirs  a  vonlu  parler,  nous  ne  doutons 
pas  de  la  yMU  de  son  r^t.  Ces  articles,  dont  nous  publierons  la  suite,  out  exdtA 
de  nombieuses  rfelsmations  en  Angleterre.  Fins  d*une  fiunille  s'est  plaints  de  l*indl»- 
crttion  de  Vauteur.  On  a  pritendu  qu'en  trahissant  les  mysttoea  de  la  Tie  privto  que 
sa  pratique  Ini  a  Cait  connaltre,  il  avait  yioU  les  lois  imi^os^es  psr  la  morale,  la  rtUgion 
du  mMiein.  Les  couleuxs  employ^  psr  T^crlyain  sont  d'aiUeun  d*nne  rtelit^  ft«p- 
pante.    Cuatrax  est  mort,  izttouA  par  see  travanx  paxliamentaires ;  fl  est  tomM 
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CHAPTER    XX, 

A   SLIGHT   COLD. 

CoKsiDEH  "  a  sUght  coUl "  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  cMB  canglit 
"by  a  sudden  contact  T?ritii  your  grave  ;  or  as  occasioned  by  the 
danip  finger  of  Deatli  laid  upon  you,  as  it  were,  to  mark  you  for 
HiB,  in  pa^ug  to  tbe  more  immediate  object  of  Lis  commi^ion. 
Xiet  thia  be  called  <rroakingf  and  laughed  at  as  such^  by  those 
Trho  are  *'  awearied  of  tl»e  painful  round  of  life,"  and  are  on  the 
look-out  for  their  dismissal  from  it ;  but  be  leamt  off  by  heattj 
and  remembered  as  having  the  force  and  truth  of  gospel,  by  all 
those  who  would  **  measure  out  their  Bpan  upon  the  earth,"  and 
are  conscious  of  any  constitutional  flaw  or  feebleneaa  ;  who  are 
distinguished  by  any  such  tendency  death  ward,  as  long  necks 
^-narrow  cliicken -chests — very  fair  complexions — exquisite  aym- 
palhy  with  atmospheric  variations  ;  or,  in  ehort,  exhibit  any 
Bymptoms  of  an  asthmatic  or  consumptive  chamctar — IF  they 

chose  to  NEGLECT  A  SLIGHT  COLD. 

Let  not  those  complain  of  bebig  bitten  by  a  reptile,  which 
tliey  have  cherished  to  maturity  in  tlieir  very  boaoma  when 
they  might  have  crushed  it  in  the  egg  !  Now,  if  we  call  "  a 
slight  oold**  the  egg,*  and  pleurisy — inflamnmtion  of  the  lunga— 
aithma — coKauMFTiosr,  the  venomous  reptile — ^the  matter  will 
be  no  more  than  correctly  figured.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  this  "egg"  may  be  deposited  and  hatched.  Going 
suddenly p  slightly  clad^  from  a  heated  into  a  cold  atmoapheret 
aipacially  if  you  can  contrive  to  be  in  a  state  of  perspiration — 
flitting  or  standing  in  a  drawjht^  however  slight— it  is  the  breatji 
of  death,  reader^  and  laden  with  the  vapours  of  the  gravi  I 
Lymg  in  damp  beds,  for  there  his  cold  amxs  shall  embrace  you 
— contintung  in  wet  clothing,  and  neglecting  wet  feet— these, 
and  a  hundred  othen?,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  wliieh  you  may 
slowly^  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  cherish  the  creature  that  shall 
at  last  creep  inextricably  inwards,  and  lio  coiled  about  your 
Teiy  vitals*     Once  more,  again^ — again — again  ^I  would  say. 


» ra  pTOKHigmiit  km  dcsnki  dlwxmn  k  la  Cbuntsrv  dei  Lordji.    Somi- 
ftiJiatBVMtm  ATilent  llBt!eU%ioi»  KflklbUe  quuid  ili  oat  wxpM.    Ch^m.%xt^t.^n  at 

d1ioiiiiE)«  a"*Ut," 

modlOftl  wrttflir  <7f  th«  kit  Gontory. 
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ATTEND  to  this,  all  ye  who  think  it  a  small  matter  to— neglect 

A  SLIGHT  COLD ! 

So  many  painful — I  may  say  dieadfol  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  remarks,  are  strewn  over  the  pages  of  my 
Diary,  that  I  scarcely  know  which  of  them  to  select.  The  fol- 
lowing melancholy  "instance"  will,  I  hope,  prove  as  impressive 
as  I  think  it  interesting. 

Captain  C had  served  in  the  Peninsnlar  campaigns  with 

distinguished  merit;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Briti^  army, 
sold  out,  and  determined  to  enjoy  in  private  life  an  ample  ior- 
tone  bequeathed  him  by  a  distant  relative.  At  the  period  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year;  and, 
in  person,  one  of  the  very  finest  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  lif& 
There  was  an  air  of  ease  and  frankness  about  his  demeanour, 
dashed  with  a  little  pensiv^ness,  which  captivated  everybody 
with  whom  he  conversed — ^but  the  ladies  especially.  It  seemed 
the  natural  effect  produced  on  a  bold  but  feeling  heart  by 
frequent  scenes  of  sorrow.  Is  not  such  a  one  formed  to  win 
over  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Indeed,  it  seemed  so :  for,  at  the 
period  I  am  speaking  of,  our  English  ladies  were  absolutely 
infatuated  about  the  military;  and  a  man  who  had  otherwise 
but  little  chance,  had  only  to  appear  in  r^imentals  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favour.  One  would  have  thought  the  race  of 
soldiery  was  about  to  become  suddenly  extinct ;  for  in  almost 
every  third  marriage  that  took  place  within  two  years  of  the 
magnificent  event  at  Waterloo— whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
low — a  red-coat  was  sure  to  be  the  **  principal  performer."  Let 
the  reader  then,  being  apprised  of  this  influenza — for  what  else 
was  it  % — set  b^ore  Ins  imagination  the  tall,  commanding  figure 

of  Captain  C ,  his  frank  and  noble  bluing — ^his  excellent 

family — his  fortune,  upwards  of  four  thousand  a-year — and 
calculate  the  chances  in  his  favour  ! 

I  met  him  several  times  in  private  society,  during  his  stay  in 
town,  and  have  his  image  vividly  in  my  eye,  as  he  appeared  on 
the  last  evening  we  met  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
and  an  ample  black  neckerchief.  His  hair  was  very  li^t,  and 
disposed  with  natural  grace  over  a  remarkably  fine  forehead, 
the  left  comer  of  whic£  bore  the  mark  of  a  slight  sabre-cut. 
His  eye,  bright  hazel — clear  and  full — ^which  you  would,  in 
your  own  mind,  instantly  compare  to  that  of 

«  Man,  to  threaten  and  commaiid'*— 

was  capable  of  an  expression  of  the  most  winning  and  soul- 
subduing  tenderness.    Much  more  might  I  say  in  his  praise, 
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and  truly — ^but  that  I  have  a  melancholy  end  in  view.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  that,  wherever  he  moved,  he  seemed  the  sun  of  the 
Bodal  circle,  gazed  on  by  many  a  soft  starlike  eye  with  trem- 
bling rapture — ^the  envied  object  of 

"  Nods,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 

from  all  that  was  fair  and  beautiful 

He  could  not  remain  long  disengaged.  Intelligence  soon 
found  its  way  to  town,  of  his  having  formed  an  attachment  to 

Miss  Ellen  ,  a  wealthy  and  beautiful  northern  heiress, 

whose  heart  soon  surrendered  to  its  skilful  assailant.  Every- 
body was  pleased  with  the  match,  and  pronounced  it  suitable 

in  all  respects.     I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Captain  C 

and  Miss together  at  an  evening  party  in  London ;  for  the 

young  lady's  family  spent  the  season  in  town,  and  were,  of 
course,  attended  by  the  Captain,  who  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Street.     A  handsome  couple  they  looked. 

This  was  nearly  twelve  months  after  their  engagement ;  and 
most  of  the  preliminaries  had  been  settled  on  both  sides,  and 
the  event  was  fixed  to  take  place  within  a  fortnight  of  Miss 

and  family's  return  to shire.     The  last  day  of  their 

stay  in  town,  they  formed  a  large  and  gay  water  party,  and 
proceeded  up  the  river  a  little  beyond  Richmond,  in  a  beautifid 

open  boat,  belonging  to  Lord ,  a  cousin  of  the  Captain's. 

It  was  rather  late  before  their  return ;  and  long  ere  their 
arrival  at  Westminster  Stairs,  the  wind  and  rain  combined 
against  the  party,  and  assailed  them  with  a  fury,  against  which 
their  awning  formed  but  an  insufficient  protection.     Captain 

C had  taken  an  oar  for  the  last  few  miles;  and,  as  they 

had  to  pull  against  a  strong  tide,  his  task  was  not  a  trifling  one. 
When  he  resigned  his  oar,  he  was  in  a  perfect  bath  of  perspira- 
tion ;  but  he  drew  on  hi^  coat,  and  resumed  the  seat  he  had 

formerly  occupied  beside  Miss ,  at  the  back  of  the  boat. 

The  awning  unfortunately  got  rent  immediately  behind  where 
they  sat ;  and  what  with  the  splashing  of  the  water  on  his 
back,  and  the  squally  gusts  of  wind  which  incessantly  burst 

upon  them.  Captain  C got  thoroughly  wet  and  chilled. 

Miss  grew  uneasy  about  him ;  but  he  laughed  off  her 

apprehensions,  assuring  her  that  they  were  groundless,  and  that 
he  was  "  too  old  a  soldier  "  to  suffer  from  such  a  trifling  thing 
as  a  little  "  wind  and  wet"     On  leaving  the  boat,  he  insisted 

on  accompanying  them  home  to  Square,  and  stayed 

there  upwards  of  an  hour,  busily  conversing  with  them  about 
their  departure  on  the  morrow.     While  there,  he  took  a  glass 
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or  two  of  wine,  but  did  not  change  bis  dotbes.  On  returning 
to  bis  lodgings,  be  was  too  busily  and  pleasantly  occupied  with 
tbougbts  about  bis  approacbing  nuptials,  to  advert  to  tbe 
necessity  of  using  more  precautions  against  cold  before  retiring 
to  bed.  He  sat  down  in  bis  dressing-room,  witbout  ordering  a 
fire  to  be  lit,  and  wrote  two  or  tbree  letters ;  after  wbicb  he 
got  into  bed.     Now,  bow  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Captain 

0 to  obviate  any  possible  ill  consequences,  by  simpty 

ringing  for  warm  water  to  put  bis  feet  in,  and  a  basin  of  gniel 
or  posset  1  He  did  not  do  either  of  these,  however,  thinking  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  *'  cry  out  when  be  was  hurt"  In  the 
morning  he  rose,  and,  though  a  little  indisposed,  immediately 

after  breakfast  drove  to Square,  to  see  off  Miss  — - 

and  tbe  family ;  for  it  bad  been  arranged  that  he  should  remain 
behind  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  complete  a  few  purchases  of 

jewellery,  &c.,  and  then  follow  the  party  to -shire.     He 

rode  on  horseback  beside  their  travelling  carriage  a  few  miles 
out  of  town ;  and  then  took  his  leave  and  returned.  On  his 
way  home  he  called  at  my  house  ;  but,  finding  me  out,  left 
his  card,  with  a  request  that  I  would  come  and  see  him  in  the 
evening.  About  seven  o'clock  I  was  with  him.  I  found  him 
in  his  dressing-gown,  in  an  easy-chair,  drinking  coffee.  He 
looked  rather  dejected,  and  spoke  in  a  despondi^  tone.  He 
complained  of  the  common  symptoms  of  catarrh ;  and  detailed 
to  me  the  account  which  I  have  just  laid  before  the  reader.  I 
remonstrated  with  him  on  bis  last  night's  imprudence. 

"Ah,  Doctor ,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  rowed  on  to 

Westminster,  tired  as  I  was  I "  said  he.  ''  Good  God,  what  if  I 
have  caught  my  death  of  cold  1  You  cannot  conceive  how  sin- 
gular my  sensations  are." 

'^  That's  generally  the  way  with  patients  after  the  mischiefs 
done,"  I  replied,  with  a  smile.  '^  But  come  !  come !  only  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  matters  are  not  at  all  desperate  !" 

"Heigh  ho!" 

"  Sighing  like  a  furnace,"  I  continued  gaily,  on  hearing  him 
utter  several  sighs  in  succession — "  You  sons  of  Mars  make  hot 
work  of  it,  both  in  love  and  war ! " — ^Again  he  sighed.  "  Why, 
what's  the  matter,  Captain  ? " 

"Ob,  nothing — nothing,"  be  replied  languidly;  "I  suppose 
a  cold  generally  depresses  one's  spirits — ^is  it  so  1  Is  it  a  sign 
of  a  severe " 

"  It  is  a  sign  that  a  certain  person " 

"Fob,  doctor,  poh !"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  lassitnde,  "dont 
think  me  so  childish! — I'll  tell  yon  candidly  what  has  con- 
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tiibaied  to  depms  my  gfmtM.  For  this  last  wedc  or  so,  I've 
bad  a  stnmge  sort  of  coaTictkm  that " 

"  Nonsense — none  of  yoor  nerroos  fancies " 

*^  Ah,  bat  I  Jtave^  doctor/'  he  continned,  scarcelj  noticing  the 
iDtemiption ;  ^  I  haye  felt  a  sort  of  presentiment — a  foreboding 
that — that — aomeihing  or  other  would  occur  to  prevent  my 
marriage!" 

**  Oh,  tosh,  tush  . — ereiy  one  has  those  low  nervous  fancies 
that  is  not  accustomed  to  sickness." 

**  Well,  it  may  be  so — I  hope  it  may  be  nothing  more ;  but 
I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  whispering— or,  at  least,  to  be  under  an 
influence  to  that  effect — that  the  cup  will  be  dashed  brimful 
from  my  lips — a  fearful  slip !  It  seems  as  if  my  Ellen  were  too 
great  a  happiness  for  the  Fates  to  allow  me." 

**  Too  great  a  fiddlestick,  Ci^tain  ! — so  your  schoolboy  has  a 
fearful  apprehension  that  he  cannot  outlive  the  day  of  his  finally 
leaving  sdiool — too  glorious  and  happy  an  era  !" 

'^  I  know  well  what  you  allude  ton—but  mine  is  a  calm  and 
rational  apprehension " 

**  Come,  come,  Captain  C ,  this  is  going  too  far.     Raillery 

apart,  however,  I  can  fully  enter  into  your  feelings,"  I  con- 
tinued, perceiving  his  morbid  excitement  ^'Tis  but  human 
nature  to  feel  trepidation  and  apprehension  when  approaching 
some  great  crisis  of  one's  existence.  One  is  apt  to  give  un- 
favourable possiinlUies  an  undue  preponderance  over  probabtU- 
ties  ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the  known  tendency 
we  find  within  ourselves,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  shape  events 
according  to  our  wisliea  —  and  in  our  over-anxiety  to  guard 
against  such- 


u 


Very  metaphysical — ^very  true,  I  daresay- 


"Well — to  be  matter-of-fact — /  had  all  your  feelings — 
perhaps  greatly  aggravated — at  the  time  of  my  own  mar- 
riage  ^" 

"  Eh  ? — ^indeed  % — Had  you  really  ?"  he  inquired  eagerly,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  mine  —  continuing,  with  an  air  of  anxious 
curiosity — *^  Did  you  ever  feel  a  sort  of  conviction  that  some 
mysterious  agency  was  awaiting  your  approach  towards  the 
critical  point,  and,  when  just  wilMn  reach  of  your  object,  would 
suddenly  smite  you  down )" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  smiling ;  "  a  mere  flutter  of  feeling 
— which  you  see  others  have  besides  yourself ;  but  that  you — 
trained  to  confront  danger — change — casualties  of  all  sorts — 
that  you — ^you,  with  your  frame  of  Herculean  build " 

**  Well — a  truce  to  your  banter  ! "  he  interrupted  me,  some- 
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what  impatiently;  '^I  shotddn't  mind  taking  yon  ten  to  one 
that  I  don't  live  to  be  married  after  all !" 

''Come,  this  amounts  to  a  symptom  of  yonr  indisposition. 
You  have  got  more  fever  on  you  than  I  thought — and  you  grow 
light-headed  !-r— you  must  redly  get  to  bed,  and,  in  the  morning, 
all  these  fantasies  will  be  gone." 

"  Well,  I  hope  in  Qod  they  may  !  But  they  horribly  oppress 
me  !     I  own  that,  latterly,  I've  given  in  a  little  to  fatalism" 

This  won't  do  at  all,  thought  I,  taking  my  pen  in  hand,  and 
beginning  to  write  a  prescription. 

''Are  you  thirsty  at  all?  any  catching  in  the  side  when  yon 
breathe)  any  cough?"  &c,  <kc.,  said  I,  asking  him  the  usual 
routine  of  questions.  I  feared,  from  the  symptoms  he  described, 
that  he  had  caught  a  very  severe,  and,  possibly,  obstinate  cold 
— so  I  prescribed  active  medicines.  Amongst  others,  I  recollect 
ordering  him  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony  every 
four  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  insensible  ^r- 
spiration,  and  thereby  determining  the  fever  outwards.  I  tiien 
left  him,  promising  to  call  about  noon  the  next  day,  expressing 
my  expectations  of  finding  him  perfectly  recovered  ^m  hia 
indisposition.  I  found  him  the  following  morning  in  bed, 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the  medicines  I  had  prescribed, 
and,  in  fkct,  much  better  in  every  respect  The  whole  surface 
of  his  body  was  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  he  had 
exactly  the  proper  sensation  of  nausea — both  occasioned  by  the 
antimony.  I  contented  myself  with  prescribing  a  repetition  of 
the  medicines. 

"  Well,  Captain,  and  what  has  become  of  your  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  last  night?"  I  inquired,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why — ^hem  !  I'm  certainly  not  quite  so  desponding  as  I  was 
last  night ;  but  still,  the  goal — the  goal's  not  reached  yet !  I'm 
not  wdl  yet — and,  even  if  I  were,  there's  a  good  fortnight's 
space  for  contingencies  ! "  .  .  I  enjoined  him  to  keep  house 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  persevere  with  the  medicines  during 
that  time,  in  order  to  his  complete  recovery,  and  he  reluctantly 

acquiesced.     He  had  written  to  inform  !N0s8 ^  that  owing 

to  "  a  slight  cold,"  and  his  jeweller's  disappointing  him  about 
the  trinkets  he  had  promised,  his  stay  in  town  would  be  pro- 
longed two  or  three  days.  This  circumstance  had  fretted  and 
worried  him  a  good  deal. 

One  of  the  few  eigoyments  which  my  professional  engage* 
ments  permitted  me  was  the  opera,  where  I  might,  for  a  while, 
forget  the  plodding  realities  of  life,  and  wander  amid  the  mag- 
nificent regions  of  music  and  imagination.    Few  people,  indeed, 
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are  so  disposed  to  "  make  the  most "  of  their  time  at  the  opera 
as  medical  men,  to  whom  it  is  a  sort  of  stolen  pleasure ;  they  sit 
on  thorns,  liable  to  be  summoned  out  inmiediately — to  exchange 
the  bright  scenes  of  fairyland  for  the  dreaiy  bedside  of  sickness 
and  death.  I  may  not,  perhaps,  speak  the  feelings  of  my  more 
phlegmatic  brethren ;  but  the  considerations  above  named  always 
occasion  me  to  sit  listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  a  state  of 
painful  suspense  and  nervousness,  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  noise  at  the  box-door — by  the  mere  tiying  of  the  handle. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question,  a  friend  of  my  wife's  had 
kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  her  box ;  and  we  were  both  sitting 
in  our  places  at  a  musical  banquet  of  unusual  splendour  ;  for  it 
was  Catalani's  benefit  In  looking  round  the  house,  during  the 
interval  between  the  opera  and  Uie  ballet,  I  happened  to  cast 
my  eye  towards  the  opposite  box,  at  the  moment  it  was  entered 
by  two  gentlemen  of  very  fashionable  appearance.  Fancying 
that  the  person  of  one  of  them  was  familiar  to  me,  I  raised  my 
glass,  my  sight  being  rather  short  I  almost  let  it  fall  out  of 
my  hand  with  astonishment — for  one  of  the  gentlemen  was 

—Captain  C ! — ^he  whom  I  had  that  morning  left  in  bed ! 

Scarcely  believing  that  I  had  seen  aright,  I  redirected  my  glass 
to  the  same  spot — but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  stately  and 
handsome  person  of  my  patient  There  he  stood,  with  the  gay, 
and  even  rather  flustered  air  of  one  who  has  but  recently  ad- 
journed thither  from  the  wine-table  !  He  seemed  in  very  high 
spirits — his  face  flushed — chatting  incessantly  with  his  com- 
panion and  smiling  and  nodding  hequently  towards  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  house.  Concern  and  wonder  at  his  rashness 
— Ids  madness — in  venturing  out  under  such  circumstances, 
kept  me  for  some  time  breathless.     Could  I  really  be  looking 

at  my  patient,  Captain  C ? — ^him  whom  I  had  left  in  bed, 

under  the  influence  of  strong  sudorificsl — ^who  had  faithfully 
promised  that  he  would  keep  within  doors  for  two  or  three  days 
longer  1  What  had  induced  him  to  transgress  the  order  of  his 
medical  attendant — thus  to  put  matters  in  a  fair  train  for 
verifying  his  own  gloomy  apprehensions  expressed  but  the  evening 
before? — Thoughts  like  these  made  me  so  uneasy,  that,  after 
failing  to  attract  his  eye,  I  resolved  to  go  round  to  his  box  and 
remonstrate  with  him.  After  tapping  at  the  door  several  times 
without  being  heard,  on  account  of  the  loud  tones  in  which 
they  were  laughing  and  talking,  the  door  was  opened. 

"Good  God!  Doctor !"   exclaimed  Captain  C in 

amazement,  rising  and  giving  me  his  hand.  '*  Why,  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  ?     Wbat  has  brought  you  here  )     Is  anything 
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wrong  ?   Heayens !  have  yon  heard  anything  abont  IUbs f " 

he  continued,  all  in  a  breath,  turning  pale. 

"  Not  a  breath — ^not  a  word — ^But  what  has  brought  you  here, 
Captain]  Are  you  stark  staring  mad?"  I  replied,  as  I  con- 
tinued grasping  his  hand,  whidi  was  even  tiien  damp  and 
clammy. 

"Why — why — nothing  particular/'  he  stammered,  startled 
by  my  agitated  manner.  *^  What  is  there  so  very  wonderful  in 
my  coming  to  the  opera?  Have  I  done  wrong,  eh?''  he  in- 
quired after  a  pause. 

"  You  have  acted  like  a  madman,  Captain  C ,  in  venturing 

even  out  of  your  bedroom,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  medi- 
cines you  were  taking !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  doctor,  nonsense  !  What  harm  can 
there  be  ?  I  felt  infinitely  better  after  you  left  me  this  morn- 
ing ; ''  and  he  proceeded  to  explain,  that  his  companion,  to  whom 
he  introduced  me,  was  lieutenant  ,  the  brother  of  his  in- 
tended bride ;  that  he  had  that  morning  arrived  in  town  from 
Portsmouth,  had  called  on  the  Captain,  and,  after  drinking  a  glass 
or  two  of  champagne,  and  forcing  the  Captain  to  join  him,  had 
prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  him  to  dinner  at  his  hotel 

Lieutenant overcame  all  his  scruples — laughed  at  the  idea 

of  his  '^  slight  cold,"  and  said  it  would  be  '^  unkind  to  refuse  the 
brother  of  Ellen  ! " — so,  after  dinner,  they  both  adjourned  to  the 
opera.  I  nodded  towards  the  door,  and  we  both  left  the  box 
for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  Why,  Doctor ,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  Fm  running 

any  real  risk  ? "  he  inquired,  with  some  trepidation.  "  What 
cotdd  1  do,  you  know,  when  the  lieutenant  there— only  just  re- 
turned from  his  cruise — Ellen's  brother,  you  know " 

"  Excuse  mc,  Captain .     Did  you  take  the  medicines  I 

ordered,  regularly,  up  to  the  time  of  your  going  out  ?  "  I  inquired 
anxiously. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  punctual  as  clockwork ;  and,  ^;ad !  now, 
I  think  of  it,"  he  added  eagerly,  "  I  took  a  dottMe  dose  of  the 
powders,  just  before  leaving  my  room,  by  way  of  making  *  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,'  you  know — ^ha,  ha !     Right,  eh?" 

**  Have  you  perspired  during  the  day,  as  usual?" 

"  Oh,  profusely — ^profusely !  Egad,  I  must  have  sweated  all 
the  fever  out  long  ago,  I  thmk  !  I  hadn't  been  in  the  open  air 
half  an  hour,  when  my  skin  was  as  diy  as  yours — as  dry  as  ever 
it  was  in  my  life.  Nay,  in  fact^  I  felt  rather  chilled  than  others 
wise." 

''Allow  me.  Captain — did  yon  drink  much  at  dinner?" 
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"  Why — ^I  own — I  think  I'd  my  share ;  these  tars,  you  know 
— such  cursed  soakers " 

'^  Let  me  feel  your  pulse/'  said  I.  It  was  full  and  tluilling, 
beating  upwards  of  one  hundred  a  minute.  My  looks,  I  sup- 
pose, iJarmed  him;  for,  while  I  was  feeling  his  pulse,  he  grew 
very  pale,  and  leaned  against  the  box-door,  saying,  in  a  fainter 
tone  than  before,  ''  I'm  afraid  IVe  done  wrong  in  coming  out 
Your  looks  alarm  me." 

"You  have  certainly  acted  very — ^very  imprudently;  but  I 
hope  the  mischief  is  not  irremediable,"  said  I,  in  as  cheerful  a 
tone  as  I  could,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  growing  excessively 
agitated.     "  At  all  events,  t/ you'll  take  my  advice " 

"  If — ^there's  no  need  of  taunting  me " 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  return  home  instantly,  and  muffle  your- 
self up  in  your  cloak  as  closely  as  possible." 

**  I  will !  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  the  bet  I  offered 
you?"  said  he,  with  a  sickly  smile,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  "I — ^I — fear  you  may  take  it,  and  win!  GU)od 
Qod  !  what  evil  star  is  over  me  %  Would  to  Heaven  this  Lieu- 
tenant   had  never  crossed  my  path  ! — I'll  return  home  this 

instant,  and  do  all  you  recommend;  and,  for  Qod's  sake,  call 

early  in  the  morning,  whether  I  send  for  you  or  not !     By ! 

your  looks  and  manner  have  nearly  given  me  the  brain  fever  ! " 
I  took  my  leave,  promising  to  be  with  him  early;  and  advising 
him  to  tc^e  a  warm  bath  the  moment  it  could  be  procured — ^to 
persevere  with  the  powders — and  lie  in  bed  till  I  called.  But 
alas !  alas !  alas !  the  mischief  had  been  done  ! 

''  Dear  me,  what  a  remarkably  fine-looking  man  that  Captain 
C is,"  said  my  wife,  as  soon  as  I  had  reseated  myself  be- 
side her. 

"  He  is  a  dead  man,  my  love,  if  you  like  !"  I  replied,  with  a 
melancholy  air.  The  little  incident  just  recorded  made  me  too 
sad  to  sit  out  the  ballet,  so  we  left  very  early,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  interchanged  more  than  a  word. or  two  in  going  home ;  and 

those  were,  "  Poor  Miss !"— "  Poor  Captain  C ! "     I 

do  not  pretend  to  say  that  even  the  rash  conduct  of  Captain 

C ,  and  its  probable  consequences,  could,  in  every  instance, 

warrant  such  gloomy  fears ;  but  in  this  case  I  felt,  with  himself, 
a  sort  of  superstitious  apprehension,  I  knew  not  why. 

I  found  him,  on  calling  in  the  morning,  exhibiting  the  in- 
dpent  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  complained 
of  increasing  difficulty  of  breathing — a  sense  of  painful  oppres- 
sion and  constriction  all  over  his  chest,  and  a  hard  harassing 
cough,  attended  with  excruciating  pain.     His  pulse  quivered 
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and  thrilled  under  the  finger,  like  a  tense  haipstring  after  it  has 
been  twanged ;  the  -whole  surface  of  his  body  was  diy  and  heated ; 
his  face  was  flashed,  and  full  of  anxiety.  A  man  of  his  robust 
constitution  and  plethoric  habit  was  one  of  the  very  worst  sub- 
jects of  inflammation.  I  took  from  the  arm,  myself,  a  very  laige 
quantity  of  blood,  which  presented  the  usual  appearance  in  such 
cases,  and  prescribed  active  lowering  remedies.  But  neither 
these  measures,  nor  the  application  of  a  large  blister  in  the 
evening,  when  I  again  saw  him,  seemed  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  complaint,  so  I  ordered  him  to  be  bled  again.     Poor 

Captain  C !    From  that  morning  he  prepared  himself  for  a 

fatal  termination  of  Ids  illness,  and  lamented,  in  the  most  pas- 
sionate terms,  that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  my  advice  in  time ! 

On  returning  home  from  my  evening  visit,  I  found  an  express, 
requiring  my  instant  attendance  on  a  lady  of  distinction  in  the 
country,  an  old  patient  of  mine  ;  and  was  obliged  to  hurry  off, 
without  having  time  to  do  more  than   commit  the  care  of 

Captain  C ,  and  another  case  equally  urgent,  to  Dr  D , 

'a  hiend  of  mine  close  by,  imploring  him  to  keep  up  the  most 
active  treatment  with  the  Captain,  and  promising  lum  that  I 
should  return  during  the  next  day.     I  was  detained  in  the 

countiy  for  two  days,  during  which  I  scarcely  left  Lady 's 

bedroom  an  instant ;  and  before  I  left  for  town,  she  expired 
imder  heartrending  circumstances.  On  returning  to  town,  I 
found  several  urgent  cases  requiring  my  instant  attention  ;  and 

first  and  foremost,  that  of  poor  Captain  C .     Dr  D 

was  out,  so  I  hurried  to  my  patient's  bedside  at  once.  It  can- 
not injure  any  one,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  state  plainly 
that  the  poor  Captain's  case  had  been  most  deplorably  mis- 
managed during  my  absence.     It  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  my 

friend  Dr  D ,  who  had  done  his  utmost,  and  had  his  own 

laige  practice  to  attend  to.  He  was  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity of  committing  the  case  to  the  more  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  a  young  and  inexperienced  member  of  the  profession, 
who,  in  his  ignorance  and  timidity,  threw  aside  the  oidy  chances 

for  Captain  C 's  life — repeated  blood-letting.     Only  once 

did  Mr bleed  him,  and  then  took  away  about  four  ounces ! 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  Dr  D ,  the  inroads  of 

the  inflammation  had  been  sensibly  checked ;  but  it  rallied  again, 
and  made  head  against  the  languid  resistance  continued  by  the 
young  apothecary  ;  so  that  I  arrived  but  in  time  to  witness  the 
closing  scene. 

He  was  absolutely  withering  under  the  fever :  the  difficulty 
-with  which  he  drew  his  breath  amounted  almost  to  suffocation. 
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He  had  a  diy,  hacking  oongh — the  oppression  of  his  chest  was 
greater  than  ever ;  and  what  he  expectorated  was  of  a  bku^ 
ooloar !  He  was  delirioas,  and  did  not  know  me.  He  fancied 
himself  on  the  river  rowing — ^then  endeavouring  to  protect  Miss 

from  the  inclemencj  of  the  weather ;  and  the  expressions 

of  moving  tenderness  which  he  coupled  with  her  name  were 

heartbrea^g.     Then,  again,  he  thought  himself  in shire, 

saperintending  the  alterations  of  his  house,  which  was  getting 
ready  for  their  reception  on  their  marriage.     He  mentioned  my 

name,  and  said,  ''  What  a  gloomy  man  that  Dr is,  Ellen  ! 

— ^he  keeps  one  stewing  in  bed  for  a  week,  if  one  has  but  a 
common  cold ! " 

Letters  were  despatched  into shire  to  acquaint  his  family 

and  that  of  Miss  with  the  melancholy  tidings  of  his 

dangerous  illness.     Several  of  his  relations  soon  made  their 

appearance  ;  but  as  Miss 's  party  did  not  go  direct  home, 

bat  stayed  a  day  or  two  on  the  way,  I  presmne  the  letters 

reached House  long  before  their  anrivsQ,  and  were  not  seen 

by  the  family  before  poor  Captain  C had  expired. 

I  called  again  on  him  in  the  evening.  The  first  glance  at  his 
countenance  sufficed  to  show  me  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
ni^t  I  found  that  the  cough  and  spitting  had  ceased  sud- 
denly ;  he  felt  no  pain  :  his  feeble,  varying  pulse  indicated 
that  the  powers  of  nature  were  rapidly  sinking.  His  lips  had 
assumed  a  fearfully  livid  hue,  and  were  occasionally  retracted 
so  as  to  show  all  his  teeth :  and  his  whole  countenance  was 
fallen.  He  was  quite  sensible,  and  aware  that  he  was  dying. 
He  bore  the  intelligence  with  noble  fortitude,  saying  it  was  but 
the  fruit  of  his  own  imprudence  and  folly.  He  several  times 
Maculated,  "O  EUen — Ellen — Ellen!"  and  shook  his  head 
feebly,  with  a  woeful  despairing  look  upwards,  but  without 
shedding  a  tear.     He  was  past  all  display  of  active  emotion  ! 

"Shouldn't  you  call  me   a  micide,   Dr  ]"   said   he 

mournfully,  on  seeing  me  sitting  beside  him. 

"  Oh,  assuredly  not !  Dismiss  such  thoughts,  dear  Captain,  I 
beg !  We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  Captain.  It  is 
He  who  orders  our  ends,"  said  I,  gently  grasping  his  hand, 
which  lay  passive  on  the  counterpane.  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  is 
so.  His  will  be  done  ! "  he  exclaimed,  looking  reverently  up- 
wards, and  closing  his  eyes.  I  rose,  and  walked  to  the  table, 
on  which  stood  his  medicine,  to  see  how  much  of  it  he  had 

taken.    Ttiere  lay  an  unopened  letter  from  Miss !    It  had 

arrived  by  that  morning's  post,  and  bore  the  post-mark  of  the 
town  at  which  they  were  making  their  halt  by  the  way.     Cap- 
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tain 's  friends  considered  it  better  not  to  agitate  him,  by 

informing  him  of  its  arrival ;  for  as  Miss  oonld  not  be 

apprised  of  his  illness,  it  might  be  of  a  tenor  to  agitate  and 
tantalise  him.  My  heart  ached  to  see  it  I  returned  presently 
to  my  seat  beside  him. 

"Doctor,"  he  whispered,  "will  you  be  good  enough  to  look 
for  my  white  waistcoat — it  is  hanging  in  the  dressing-room,  and 
feel  in  the  pocket  for  a  little  paper  parcel  V*  I  rose,  did  as  he 
directed,  and  brought  him  what  he  asked  for. 

"Open  it,  and  you'll  see  poor  Ellen's  wedding-ring  and 
guard,  which  I  purchased  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  wish  to  see 
them,"  said  he,  in  a  low  but  firm  tone  of  voice.  I  removed  the 
wool,  and  gazed  at  the  glistening  trinkets  in  silence,  as  did 
Captain  C . 

"  They  will  do  to  wed  me  to  the  trorm  /  "  said  he,  extending 
towards  me  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand.  The  tears  nearly 
blinding  me,  I  did  as  he  wished,  but  could  not  get  them  past 
the  first  joint 

"Ah,  Ellen  has  a  small  finger  !''  said  he.  A  tear  fell  from 
my  eye  upon  his  hand.  He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant  with 
apparent  surprise.  "  Never  mind,  doctor — that  will  do— I  see 
they  won't  go  further.  Now,  let  me  die  with  them  on ;  and, 
when  I  am  no  more,  let  them  be  given  to  EUen.  I  have  wedded 
her  in  my  heart — she  is  my  wife!"  He  continued  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  finger  on  which  the  rings  were. 

"Of  course,  she  cannot  know  of  my  illness T'  he  inquired 
faintly,  looking  at  me.     I  shook  my  head. 

"Good.  Twill  break  her  little  heart,  I'm  afraid  !"  Those 
were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter ;  for,  finding  that 
my  feelings  were  growing  too  excited,  and  that  the  Qiptain 
seemed  disposed  to  sleep,  I  rose  and  left  the  room,  followeid  by 

Lieutenant ^  who  had  been  sitting  at  his  friend's  bedside 

all  day  long,  and  looked  dreadfully  pale  and  exhausted.  "  Doc- 
tor," said  he,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  we  stood  together  in  the 
hall,  "  I  have  murdered  my  friend,  and  he  thinks  I  have.  He 
won't  speak  to  me,  nor  look  at  me  !  He  hasn't  opened  his  lips 
to  me  once,  though  I've  been  at  his  bedside  night  and  day. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  almost  choking,  "  I've  murdered  him  ;  and 
what  is  to  become  of  my  sister  V  I  made  him  no  reply,  for 
my  heart  was  full 

In  the  morning  I  found  Captain  C laid  cut;  for  he  had 

died  about  midnight 

Few  scenes  are  fraught  with  more  solemnity  and  awe,  none 
more  chilling  to  the  hearty  than  the  chamber  of  the  recent  dead. 
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It  b!  like  the  cold  porch  of  eternity !  The  sepulchral  silence, 
the  dim  light,  the  fearful  otder  and  repose  of  all  around — a 
sick-room,  ob  it  were,  suddenly  chaaged  into  a  charnel-house — 
the  eeutral  object  in  the  gloomy  picture,  the  bed — the  yellow 
effigy  of  him  thtJtf  t^iiji^  hxiking  coldly  out  from  the  white  un* 
rtiflled  slieete— the  lips  that  inu3t  apeak  no  more — the  eyea  that 
are  shut  for  ever  ! 

The  features  of  Captain  C were  calm  and  composed; 

but  was  it  not  woeful  to  see  that  £ne  countenance  aunounded 
with  the  cloee  crimped  cap,  injuring  its  outline  and  proportions ! 
Hen?t  reader,  lay  the  victim  of  a  blight  cold. 


CHAPTEPl   XXL 

BICH  Mm   FOOE, 

A  AEMAEEABLE  and  affecting  juxtaposition  of  the  two  poles,  bo 
to  ftpettk,  of  human  condition — afHucnce  and  poverty— muk  and 
d^gradation—canie  under  my  notice  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  181-.  The  diapensationa  of  Providence  are  fcjirful  level- 
lera  of  the  factitious  diatincticmsi  among  men  1  Little  boots 
it  to  out  Cfimn^on  foe,  whether  he  pluck  his  prey  from  the 
downy  satin-curtained  couch^  or  the  wretched  j>ailet  of  a  priaon 
or  a  workliouse  !  The  oppressive  splendour  of  rank  and  riches, 
indeed  i—  what  has  it  of  solace  or  mitigation  to  liim  bidden 
"  to  turn  his  pale  face  to  the  waU  " — to  look  his  last  on  life,  its 
toys  and  tinaelriea  I 

The  Earl  of 's  ♦  old  tOTmentor,the  gout,  had  kid  doia 

aiege  to  him  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  181-^  and 
inlficted  on  him  agonies  of  unusual  intensity  and  dumtion.  It 
left  liim  in  a  very  low  and  poor  state  of  health — his  spirits 
utterly  broken  —  and  hia  temper  soured  and  irritable,  to  an 
ejrtent  that  was  intolerable  to  those  around  hiuL  The  discus- 
sion of  ft  political  question,  in  the  issue  of  which  his  i uter- 
es ts  were  deeply  involved,  seduced  him  into  an  attendance  at 
the  House  of  Lords,  long  before  he  was  in  a  fit  state  for  re- 
moval, even  from  his  bedchamber  ;  and  the  consequences  ol 
euch  a  shattered  invalid's  prematuw  exxioaure  to  a  bleak  win- 

•  he  Due  d« 1— French  IVuMtolof. 
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ter's  wind  may  be  easily  anticipated.  He  was  laid  again  on  a 
bed  of  suflTering ;  and  having,  through  some  sudden  pique,  dis- 
missed his  old  family  physician,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
summon  me  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Earl  of was  celebrated  for  his  enormous  riches,  and 

the  more  than  Oriental  scale  of  luxury  and  magnificence  on 
which  his  establishment  was  conducted.  The  slanderous  world 
further  gave  him  credit  for  a  disposition  of  the  most  exquisite 
selfishness,  which,  added  to  his  capricious  and  choleric  humour, 
made  him  a  very  unenviable  companion,  even  in  health.  What, 
then,  must  such  a  man  be  in  sickness  ?  I  trembled  at  the  task 
that  was  before  me !  It  was  a  bitter  December  evening  on 
which  I  paid  him  my  first  visit  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
gloomy,  secluded  street  in  which  his  mansion  was  situated,  was 
covered  with  straw;  and  men  were  stationed  about  it  to  prevent 
noise  in  any  shape.  The  ample  knocker  was  muffled  and  the 
bell  unhung,  lest  the  noise  of  either  should  startle  the  aristo- 
cratical  invalid.  The  instant  my  carriage,  with  its  muffled  roll, 
drew  up,  the  hall-door  sprang  open,  as  if  by  magic ;  for  the 
watchful  porter  had  orders  to  anticipate  all  comers,  on  pain  of 
instant  dismissal.  Thick  matting  was  laid  over  the  hall  floor 
^-double  carpeting  covered  the  staircases  and  landings,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house — ^and  all  the  door  edges 
were  Imed  with  list.  How  could  sickness  or  death  presume  to 
enter,  in  spite  of  such  precautions  ! 

A  servant,  in  large  list-slippers,  asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  my 
name ;  and'  on  learning  it,  said  the  Countess  wished  to  have  a 
few  moments'  interview  with  me,  before  I  was  shown  up  to  lus 
lordship.  I  was,  therefore,  led  into  a  magnificent  apartment, 
where  her  ladyship,  ^dth  two  grown-up  daughters  and  a  young 
man  in  the  Guards'  uniform,  sat  sipping  coffee — for  they  had 
but  just  left  the  dining-room.     The  Countess  looked  pale  and 

dispirited.     "Doctor  ,"  said  she,  after  a  few  words  of 

course  had  been  interchanged,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  a  trying 
task  to  manage  his  lordship.  We  are  all  worn  out  with  attend- 
ing on  him,  and  yet  he  s&js  we  neglect  him !  Nothing  can 
please  or  satisfy  him  ! — What  do  you  imagine  was  the  reason 
of  his  dismissing  Dr 1  Because  he  persisted  in  attribut- 
ing the  present  seizure  to  his  lordship's  imprudent  visit  to  the 
House ! " 

"  Well,  your  ladyship  knows  I  can  but  attempt  to  do  my 
duty,"  I  was  answering,  when,  at  that  instant^  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  sleek  servant,  all  pampered  and  powdered,  in  a 
sotto  voce  tone  informed  the  Countess  that  his  lordship  had  been 

Y 
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inqniriDg  for  me,  "  Oh,  for  Qod'a  sake,  go— go  immediately,'' 
said  her  ladyship  eagerly,  "or  we  shall  have  no  peace  for  a  week 
to  oome  ! — I  shall,  perhaps,  follow  you  in  a  few  minutes  !     But 

mind,  please,  not  a  breath  about  Dr 's  leaving  1 "   I  bowed, 

and  leit  the  room.  I  followed  the  servant  up  the  noble  stair- 
oase-r-vases  and  statues,  with  graceful  lamps,  at  every  landing 
— and  was  presently  ushered  into  the  "  Bluebeard  "  chamber. 
Oh,  the  sumptuous — the  splendid  air  of  everything  within  it ! 
Flowered,  festooned  satin  window -draperies  —  flowered  satin 
bed-curtains,  gathered  together  at  the  top  by  a  golden  eagle — 
flowered  satin  counterpane !  Beautiful  Brussels  muffled  the 
tread  of  your  feet,  and  delicately-carved  chairs  and  couches 
solicited  to  repose !  The  very  chamber-lamps,  glistening  in 
soft  radiance  from  snowy  marble  stands  in  the  further  comers 
of  the  room,  were  tasteful  and  elegant  in  the  extreme.  In 
short,  grandeur  and  elegance  seemed  to  outvie  one  another, 
both  in  the  materials  and  disposition  of  everything  around 
me.  I  never  saw  an3rthing  like  it  before,  nor  have  I  since. 
I  never  in  my  life  sat  in  such  a  yielding  luxurious  chair  as 
the  one  I  was  beckoned  to,  beside  the  Earl.  There  was, 
in  a  word,  everything  calculated  to  cheat  a  man  into  a  be- 
lief that  he  belonged  to  a  ''  higher  order "  than  that  of  "  poor 
humanity." 

But  for  the  lord — the  owner  of  all  this — ^my  patient  Ay, 
there  he  lay,  imbedded  in  down,  amid  snowy  linen  and  figured 
satin  —  all  that  was  visible  of  him  being  his  little,  s^low, 
wrinkled  visage,  worn  with  illness,  age,  and  fretfulness,  peer- 
ing curiously  at  me  from  the  depths  of  his  pillow — and  his 
left  hand,  lying  outside  the  bed-clothes,  holding  a  white  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  with  which  he  occasionally  wiped  his 
clammy  features. 

"  U — u — gh  !  U — u — ^gh  !  "  he  groaned,  or  rather  gasped,  as 
a  sudden  twinge  of  pain  twisted  and  corrugated  his  features  al- 
most out  of  all  resemblance  to  humanity — till  they  looked  more 
like  those  of  a  strangled  ape  than  the  Right  Honourable  the 

Earl  of .     The  paroxysm  presently  abated.     "You've  been 

— down  stairs — more  than — ^\e  minutes — I  believe — Dr V* 

he  commenced  in  a  petulant  tone,  pausing  for  breath  between 
every  two  words — his  features  not  yet  recovered  from  their  con- 
tortions.    I  bowed. 

"  I  flatter  myself — it  was  / — who  sent — for  you — Dr , 

and — not  her  ladyship,"  he  continued.  I  bowed  again,  and 
was  going  to  explain,  when  he  resumed. 

"  Ah  I    I  see  !     Heard — the  whole  story  of  Dr  's  dis- 
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miBsal — VLgh — ugh — eh ! — May  I — ^b^  the  fayour — of  hearing 
her  ladyship's  version — of  the  affair?'' 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  Dr 's 

having  ceased  to  attend  your  lordship ^" 

"Ah!  —  ceased  to  attend!  Good!"  he  repeated  with  a 
sneer. 

**  \^11  your  lordship  permit  me  to  ask  if  you  have  much  pain 
just  now?"  I  inquired,  anxious  to  terminate  his  splenetic  dis- 
play. I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  utmost  peril ;  for 
there  was  every  symptom  of  the  gout's  having  been  driven 
from  its  old  quarter — ^the  extremities — ^to  the  vital  organs,  tlie 
stomach  and  bowels.  One  of  the  most  startling  symptoms  was 
the  sensation  he  described  as  resembling  that  of  a  platter  of  ice 
laid  upon  the  pit  of  his  stomach ;  and  he  complained  also  of 
increasing  nausea.  Though  not  choosing  to  apprise  him  of  the 
exact  extent  of  his  danger,  I  strove  so  to  shape  my  questions 
and  comments  that  he  might  infer  his  being  in  dangerous  cir- 
cnmstanoes.  He  either  did  not,  however,  or  would  not,  com- 
prehend me.  I  told  him  that  the  remedies  I  should  recom- 
mend  

**  Ah,  by  the  way,"  said  he,  turning  abruptly  towards  me,  **it 

mustn't  be  the  execrable  stuff  that  Dr half  poisoned  me 

with  I  'Qad,  sir,  it  had  a  most  diabolical  8tench~-garlic  was  a 
pine-apple  to  it ;  and  here  was  I  obliged  to  lie  soak^  in  eau  de 
Cologne,  and  half -stifled  with  musk.  He  did  it  on  purpose — 
he  had  a  spite  against  me."  I  begged  to  be  shown  the  medi- 
cines he  complained  of,  and  his  valet  brought  me  the  half-emp- 
tied viaL  I  found  my  predecessor  had  been  exhibiting  assafa^ 
tida  and  musk ;  and  could  no  longer  doubt  the  coincidence  of 
his  view  of  the  case  and  mine. 

'^I'm  afraid,  my  lord,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  ''that  I  shall  find 
myself  compelled  to  continue  the  use  of  Uie  medicines  which 
Dr prescribed." 

« I'll  be if  you  do,  though,  that's  all,"  replied  the  Earl, 

continuing  to  mutter  indistinctly  some  insulting  words  about 
my  "  small  acquaintiuice  with  the  pharmaeoposia,"  I  took  no 
notice  of  it 

"Would  your  lordship,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "object  to  the 
use  of  camphor  or  ammonia  ?  "* 

"  I  object  to  the  use  of  every  medicine  but  one,  and  that  is 

*  His  lordship,  with  whom— «s  poMlbly  I  shoold  hkve  earlier  Infbnned  the  rtider 
—I  had  gome  little  personal  acquaintance  before  being  called  in  profeaaionally,  had  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  medicine ;  which  will  account  for  my  mentioning  what  i 
I  intended  to  exhibit    In  ftuit,  he  Utsiittd  on  knowing. 
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a  taste  of  some  potted  boar's  flesh,  which  my  nephew,  I  under- 
stand, has  this  morning  sent  from  abroad." 

''  My  lord,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Your  lordship, 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  is  in  extremely  dangerous  circum- 
stances  " 

"  The  devil  I  am !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  Poh,  poh !     So  Dr said.     According  to  him,  I  ought 

to  have  resigned  about  a  week  ago  !  Egad — but — ^but — ^what 
sjrmptom  of  danger  is  there  now  )  "  he  inquired  abruptly. 

"  Why,  one — ^in  fact,  my  lord,  the  worst — is  the  sensation  of 
numbness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  your  lordship  men- 
tioned just  now." 

"  Poh  ! — ^gone — gone— gone  !  A  mere  nervous  sensation  I 
apprehend.  I  am  freer  from  pain  just  now  than  I  have  been 
all  along."  His  face  changed  a  little.  **  Doctor — rather  faint 
with  talking — can  I  have  a  cordial?  Pierre,  get  me  some 
brandy !  "  he  added,  in  a  feeble  voice.  The  valet  looked  at  me 
— I  nodded  acquiescence,  and  he  instantly  brought  the  Earl  a 
wine-glassfuL 

"Another — another — another,"  gasped  the  Earl,  his  face  sud- 
denly bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.  A  strange  expression 
flitted  for  an  instant  over  the  features ;  his  eyeUds  drooped ; 
there  was  a  little  twitching  about  the  mouth 

"  Pierre  !  Pierre  !  Pierre  !  call  the  Countess ! "  said  I  hur- 
riedly, loosening  the  Earl's  shirt-neck,  for  I  saw  he  was  dying. 
Before  the  valet  returned,  however,  while  the  muffled  tramp  of 
footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  approaching  nearer — nearer — 

nearer — it  was  all  over  !     The  haughty  Earl  of had  gone 

where  rank  and  riches  availed  him  nothing — to  be  alone  mith 
God! 

On  arriving  home  that  evening,  my  mind  saddened  with  the 
scene  I  had  left,  I  found  my  wife,  Emily,  sitting  by  the  draw- 
ing-room fire,  alone,  and  in  tears.  On  inquiring  the  reason  of 
it,  she  told  me  that  a  charwoman,  who  had  been  that  day  en- 
gaged at  our  house,  had  been  telling  Jane,  my  wife's  maid, 
who,  of  course,  communicated  it  to  her  mistress,  one  of  the  most 
heartrending  tales  of  distress  that  she  had  ever  listened  to — 
that  poverty  and  disease  united  could  inflict  on  humanity.  My 
sweet  wife's  voice,  ever  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  benevolence, 
did  not  require  much  exertion  to  persuade  me  to  resume  my 
walking  trim,  and  go  that  very  evening  to  the  scene  of  wretched- 
ness she  described.  The  charwoman  had  gone  half  an  hour  ago, 
but  left  the  name  and  address  of  the  family  she  spoke  of,  and, 
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after  learning  them,  I  set  off.  The  cold  "was  so  fearfully  intense, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  return  and  get  a  ''  comfortable  "  *  for  my 
neck ;  and  Emily  took  the  opportunity  to  empty  all  the  looae 
silver  in  her  purse  into  my  hand,  saying,  '^  You  know  what  to 
do  with  it,  love ! "  Blessing  her  benevolent  heart,  I  once  more 
set  out  on  my  errand  of  mercy.  With  some  difficulty  I  found 
out  the  neighbourhood,  threading  my  doubtful  way  through  a 
labyrinth  of  obscure  back-streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  till  I  came 
to  '^Peter^s  Place,"  where  the  objects  of  my  visit  resided. 
I  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  my  person  and 
property,  when  I  discovered  the  sort  of  neighbourhood  I  had 
got  into. 

"  Do  you  know  where  some  people  of  the  name  of  (XHurdle 
live? "  I  inquired  of  the  watchman,  who  was  passing  bawling 
the  hour,  t 

''Yis,  I  knows  fico  of  that  'ere  name  hereabouts — ^which 
Hurdle  is  it,  sir  1 ''  inquired  the  gruff  guardian  of  the  night 

"  I  really  don't  exactly  know — the  people  I  want  are  veiy, 
very  poor." 

*'  Oh !  oh  !  oh  !  I'm  thinking  they're  all  much  of  a  muchness 
for  the  matter  of  that,  about  here,"  he  replied,  setting  down  his 
lantern,  and  slapping  his  hands  against  his  sides  to  keep  him- 
self wann. 

"  But  the  people  I  want  are  very  ill — I'm  a  doctor." 

''  Oh,  oh !  you  must  be  meaning  'em  'oose  son  was  transported 
yesterday!  His  name  was  Tim  O'Hurdle,  sir — ^though  some 
called  hun  Jimmy — and  I  was  the  man  that  catch'd  hum,  sir — 
I  did !     It  was  for  a  robbery  in  this  here " 

**  Ay,  ay — I  daresay  they  are  the  people  I  want  Where  is 
their  house  1"  I  inquired  hastily,  somewhat  disturbed  at  the 
latter  portion  of  his  intelligence — a  new  and  forbidding  feature 
of  the  case. 

"  I'll  show'ee  the  way,  sir,"  said  the  watchman,  walking  be- 
fore me,  and  holding  his  lantern  close  to  the  ground  to  light 
my  path.  He  led  me  to  the  last  house  of  the  place,  and  through 
a  miserable  dilapidated  doorway  ;  then  up  two  pair  of  narrow, 
dirty,  broken  stairs,  till  we  found  ourselves  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  and 
called  out,  ^  Holloa,  missus !  Hey !  Within  there  !  You're 
wanted  here  I "  adding  sullenly,  in  a  lower  tone,  touching  hia 

*  **  Cette  MGonde  cravate  dliiTer  m  nomme,  en Anglfltenv,  wm  am^finUM€.**^FrmA 
TnokdaUnr. 
t  "  Criant,  on  plotOt  hnriant :  Min%U  it  dmi-a  JMt  fnid-^uU  otecvrv,"  aEc— 
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ktfy  '^Its  s  fcittv  Bf&c*  ST — A  czifle.  se.  ai  kssp 
waMr— dnnk  jimt  ■budKi,  lir.  I  gsiBvv  aim  x  IcJIb* 
ftiK  a.w^^  aod  took  kis  pbee  as  cite  door. 

*^Tkuik  jour  knuxir! — mimi  jijur  watdt  and  podoeti^  aii; 
tkflt's  aHy"  he  HBOcRii,  sai  kn  nue.  I  felt  menr  nerfooi  a» 
Ifce  aooui  of  his  inftrnting  fooGC^i»  died  Awar  Aiwn  ifriinL  I 
led  kilf  A  mind  to  fdllovkxziL 

'^  W]if>'«  dieie  I  **  ioqimcd  a  foule  ^noict  tkmvi^  Iks  dooK, 
opeiedoolj  aa  xbc&  or  twoL 

"^  It's  I — e  docscK.  Is  jDor  mum  O'HaxdLe  I  1a  amf  one 
11  here  I     Tm  eome  to  «e  joil     IWtoi  Jgees^  e  dbei  eiiie, 

toll  ZDe  of  JIKL*^ 

*•  Yoa're  t^dity  gr/  igpfied  tiie  smm  wKmx^MKwmluOj.  '^Wialk 
By  sr  ;''  and  the  door  was  apeiied  cnoiigh  for  lee  to  enter. 

Xow^  reader,  wbo^  wiiiLe  gjanfing  ^jwvr  xhtsx  sketdtesy  are 
ptihi^w  reposng  in  tiie  iaip  <^  faixiirT,  beiieTe  me  wiien  I  teil 
jiMi,  tiufi  die  scene  wiueh  I  ahaJl  attempc  u>  m«  before  jam^  as 
I  can^nntered  it,  I  feel  to  beggar  all  mj  powers  ol  deacnp4ion  ; 
and  that  what  joa  mar  eooceiTe  to  be  exaggeratioiiii^  are  in- 
inxteij  short  of  the  fciditfal  lealities  of  that  erening.  Had  I 
not  seen  and  known  for  mT^el^  I  ;shoiiId  scarcehr  heie  befiercd 
that  such  miserj  e-rafani 

^  W;iit  a  momenc  sir^  an*  FTI  fetch  joa  a  ligjit^**  said  the 
womazu  in  a  strong  Inah  accsit :  and  I  stood  still  outside  the 
door  till  she  returned  with  a  nishizght,  stuck  in  a  bine  bottle^  I 
had  time  for  no  more  than  one  giimpee  at  the  haggard  featnres 
and  £IthT  ragged  appearaiKe  of  the  bearer*  with  an  infuit  at  the 
beeai$t«  before  a  gtut  of  wind,  blowing  throogh  an  nnsstopped 
br)keii  pane  in  the  window,  saddenhr  extzngnished  the  candle, 
and  we  were  left  in  a  sort  of  darkiyiW  viai^*  the  onhr  object 
I  eoald  see  bang  the  ^int  glow  of  expiring  embers  on  the 
hearth.  ^  Would  joor  bonoor  be  after  standing  still  a  while,  or 
jonH  be  thredding  on  the  chihher  I  *'  said  the  woman :  and, 
bmdJTig  down,  she  endeaToored  to  reii^t  the  candle  Ij  the 
cmbersw  The  poor  creatnre  tried  in  Tain,  howerer ;  for  it 
seemed  there  was  bat  an  inch  or  two  of  candle  kft,  and  the 
heat  of  the  embers  melted  it  awaj,  and  the  wick  f efl  oat 

"" Oh,  murther— there!  What  urOi  we  doT'  exclaimed  the 
woman  ;  ^  thats  the  last  btt  of  candle  we'Te  in  the  hoose,  an' 
it's  not  a  farthing  I  hare  to  boj  another  !  ^ 

**  Come — said  and  bar  another,'*  said  I,  giving  her  a  shilling, 
tfaoogh  I  was  obliged  to'fiei  for  her  hand. 

**  ^ib,  thank  yoar  honoar !  *'  said  slie,  "an'  well  soon  be  see- 
ing one  another.     Here,  Sal !  Sal !  Sall]r— Here,  je  orator !  " 
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'*  Well,  and  what  d'ye  want  with  mef**  asked  a  sullen  Toioe 
from  another  part  of  the  room,  while  there  was  a  rustling  of 
straw. 

"  Fait,  an'  ye  must  get  up  wid  y3,  and  go  to  buy  a  candle^ 
Here's  a  shilling " 

"Heigh — ^and  isn't  it  a  loaf  o'  bread  ye  should  rather  be 
after  bu3dng,  mother  1 "  growled  the  same  voice. 

**  Perhaps  the  doctor  won't  mind,"  stammered  the  mother ; 
**  he  won't  mind  our  getting  a  loaf  too." 

**  Oh,  no,  no  1  For  God's  sake  go  directly,  and  get  what  you 
like  ! "  said  I,  touched  by  the  woman's  tone  aad  manner. 

"  Ho,  Sal !  Get  up — ^ye  may  buy  some  bread  too        " 

''Bread!  bread!  bread !— Where's  the  shillingi"  said  the 
same  voice,  in  quick  and  eager  tones  ;  and  the  ember-light  en- 
abled me  barely  to  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  a  figure  rising 
from  the  straw  on  which  it  had  been  stretched,  and  which  nearly 
overturned  me  by  stumbling  against  me,  on  its  way  towards 
where  the  mother  stood.  It  was  a  grown-up  girl,  who,  after 
receiving  the  shilling,  promised  to  bring  the  candle  lighted,  lest 
her  own  firo  should  not  be  sufficient,  and  withdrew,  slamming 
the  door  violently  after  her,  and  rattling  down  stairs  with  a 
r^idity  which  showed  the  interest  she  felt  in  her  errand. 

''  I'm  soriy  it's  not  a  seat  we  have  that's  fit  for  you,  sir," 
said  the  woman,  approaching  towards  where  I  was  standing ; 
"  but  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  take  your  honour's  hand,  I'll 
guide  you  to  the  only  one  we  have — barring  the  floor — a  box 
by  the  fire,  and  there  ye'll  sit  perhaps  till  she  comes  with  the 
light" 

"  Anywhere — anywhere,  my  good  woman,"  said  I ;  "  but  I 
hope  your  daughter  will  return  soon,  for  I  have  not  long  to  be 
here ; "  and,  giving  her  my  gloved  hand,  she  led  me  to  a  deal 
box,  on  whi(£  I  sat  down,  and  she  on  the  floor  beside  mc.  I 
was  beginning  to  ask  her  some  questions,  when  the  moaning  of 
a  little  child  interrupted  me. 

•*  Hush !  hush !  ye  little  divel — ^hush  ! — ^ye'll  be  waking  your 
poor  daddy  ! — hush ! — go  to  sleep  wid  ye  ! "  said  the  woman, 
in  an  earnest  under-tone. 

•*Och— och — ^mammyl — ^mammy  !  an'  isn't  it  so  cowldf^^ 
I  canH  sleep,  mammy,"  replied  the  tremulous  voice  of  a  veij 
young  child  ;  and,  directing  my  eyes  to  the  quarter  from  whid^ 
the  sound  came,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  poor  shivering  half-naked 
creature,  cowering  under  the  window. 

"  Hish — lie  stUl  wid  ye,  ye  unfortunat'  little  divel — an'  ye'll 
presently  get  something  to  eat    We  ha'n't  none  of  us  tasted  a 
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morsel  on'  the  morning,  doctor!''  The  child  she  spoke  to 
ceased  its  moanings  instantly;  but  I  heard  the  sound  of  its 
little  teeth  chattering,  and  of  its  hands  rubbing  and  striking 
together.  Well  it  imght,  poor  wretch — for  I  protest  the  room 
was  nearly  as  cold  as  the  open  air — for,  besides  the  want  of  fire, 
the  bleak  i^-ind  blew,  in  chilling  gusts,  through  the  broken 
panes  of  the  window. 

"  Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there  in  this  place,  my  good 
woman  1 "  said  I. 

"  Och,  murther !  murther  !  murther  !  and  isn't  there — bar- 
ring Sal,  that's  gone  for  the  candle,  and  Bobby,  that's  out  beg- 
ging, and  Tim,  that  the  ould  divels  at  Newgate  have  sent  away 
to  Bottomless  *  yesterday,"  she  continued,  bursting  into  tears  ; 
— "  Och,  an'  won't  that  same  be  the  death  o'  me  and  the  poor 
father  o'  the  boy — an'  it  wasn't  sich  a  sentence  he  deserved — 
but,  hush  !  hush ! "  she  continued,  lowering  her  tones,  "  an'  it's 
waking  the  father  o'  him  I'll  be,  that  doesn't " 

^  I  understand  your  husband  is  ill,"  said  I. 

"  Fait,  sir,  as  ill  as  the  smatticks  t  (asthmatics)  can  make 
him — ^the  Lord  pity  him  !  But  he's  had  a  blessed  hour's  sleep, 
the  poor  fellow  ;  though  the  little  brat  he  has  in  his  arms  has 
been  making  a  noise,  a  little  divel  that  it  is — it's  the  youngest 
barring  this  one  I'm  suckling — an'  it's  not  a  fortnight  it  is  sin' 
it  first  looked  on  its  mother !  "  she  continued,  sobbing,  and  kiss- 
ing her  baby's  hand.  "Och,  och !  that  the  little  cratur  had  never 
been  bom ! " 

I  heard  footsteps  slowly  approaching  the  room,  and  presently 
a  few  rays  of  light  flickered  through  the  chinks  and  fissures  of 
the  door,  which  was  in  a  moment  or  two  pushed  open,  and  Sal 
made  her  appearance,  shading  the  lighted  candle  in  her  hand, 
and  holding  a  quartern  loaf  under  her  amL  She  had  brought 
but  a  wretched  rushlight,  which  she  hastily  stuck  into  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  over  the  fireplace  ;  and 
then^-what  a  scene  was  visible ! 

The  room  was  a  garret,  and  the  sloping  ceiling — if  such  it 
might  be  called — made  it  next  to  impossible  to  move  anywhere 
in  an  upright  position.  The  mockery  of  a  window  had  not  one 
entire  pane  of  glass  in  it ;  but  some  of  the  holes  were  stopped 
with  straw,  rags,  and  brown  paper,  while  one  or  two  were  not 
stopped  at  all  i  There  was  not  an  article  of  furniture  in  the 
place — no,  not  a  bed,  chair,  or  table  of  any  kind ;  the  last  re- 
mains of  it  had  been  seized  for  arrears  of  rent — eighteenpence 
arweek — ^by  the  horrid  haipy,  their  landlady,  who  lived  on  the 

■  Botuy  Bay.  f  AmiiitM.—Fr.  Tr. 
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ground-floor  I  The  floor  was  littered  with  dirty  straw,  such  as 
swine  might  scorn — but  which  formed  the  only  couch  of  this 
devoted  family !  The  rushlight  eclipsed  the  dying  glow  of  the 
few  embers,  so  that  there  was  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  fire ! 
And  this  in  a  garret  facing  the  north,  on  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  bleakest  nights  I  ever  knew !  My  heart  sank  within  me  at 
witnessing  such  frightful  misery  and  destitution,  and  contrast- 
ing it^  for  an  instant,  with  the  aristocratical  splendour,  the  ex- 
quisite luxuries,  of  my  last  patient! — Lazarus  and  Dives! 

The  woman  with  whom  I  had  been  conversing  was  a  mere 
bundle  of  filthy  rags — a  squalid,  shivering,  starved  Greature, 
holding  to  her  breast  a  half -naked  infant — her  matted  hair 
hanging  long  and  loosely  down  her  back  and  over  her  shoul- 
ders ;  her  daughter  Sal  was  in  like  plight — a  sullen,  ill-favoured 
slut,  of  about  eighteen,  who  seemed  ashamed  of  behig  seen,  and 
hung  her  head  like  a  guilty  one.  She  had  resumed  her  former 
station  on  some  straw — ^her  bed ! — ^in  the  extreme  comer  of  the 
room,  where  she  was  squatting,  with  a  little  creature  cowering 
close  beside  her,  both  mundbing  ravenously  the  bread  which 
had  been  purchased.  The  miserable  father  of  the  family  was 
seated  on  the  floor,  with  his  back  propped  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fireplace  to  that  which  I  occnpid,  and  held  a  child 
clasped  loosely  in  his  arms,  though  he  had  plainly  fallen  asleep. 
Oh,  what  a  wretched  object ! — a  foul,  shapeless,  brown-paper  cap 
on  his  head,  and  a  ragged  fustian  jacket  on  his  back,  which  a 
beggar  might  have  spumed  with  loathing! 

The  sum  of  what  the  woman  communicated  to  me  was,  that 
her  husband,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  had  been  long  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  his  astluna ;  and  that  their  eidy  means  of 
subsistence  were  a  paltry  pittance  from  the  parish,  her  own 
scanty  earnings  as  a  washerwoman,  which  had  been  intennpted 
by  her  recent  confinement,  and  charities  collected  by  Sal  and 
Bobby,  who  was  then  out  begging.  Their  oldest  son,  Tim,  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  had  been  transported  for  seven  years,  the  day 
before,  for  a  robbeiy,  of  which  his  mother  vehemently  declared 
him  innocent ;  and  this  last  drcumstanoe  had,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  completely  broken  the  hearts  of  both  his  father  and  mother, 
who  had  absolutely  starved  themselves  and  their  children,  in 
order  to  hoard  up  enough  to  fee  an  Old  Bailey  counsel  to  plead 
for  their  son !  The  husband  had  been  for  some  time,  I  found,  an 
out-patient  of  one  of  the  infirmaries :  "and  this  poor  little  dar- 
lint,'*  said  she,  sobbing  bitterly,  and  hugging  her  infant  closer  to 
her,  "  has  got  the  measles,  I'm  fearin' ;  and  little  Bobby,  too,  is 
catching  them.    Och,  murther,  murther !    Oh,  Christ,  pity  us, 
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poor  smnen  that  we  are !  Oh!  what  will  we  do? — what  will 
we  do  f  " — and  she  almost  choked  herself  with  stiiiing  her  sobs, 
for  fear  of  waking  her  husband. 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  the  child  that  your  husband 
is  holding  in  his  arms  V*  1  inquired,  pointing  to  it,  as  it  sat  in 
its  father's  arms,  munching  a  little  crust  of  bread,  and  ever 
and  anon  patting  its  father's  face,  exclaiming,  "  Da-a-a ! — ^Ab- 
bab-ba!— Ab-bab-ba!" 

"  Och !  what  ails  the  cratur  ?  Nothing,  but  that  it's  half- 
starved  and  naked — an'  isn't  that  enough  ? — an  isn't  it  kilt  I 
wish  we  all  were — every  mother's  son  of  us!"  groaned  the 
miserable  woman,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  At  that 
moment  a  lamentable  iv>ise  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  as  of  a  lad 
crying,  accompanied  by  the  pattering  of  naked  feet  '^  Och  ! 
murther  ! "  exclaimed  the  woman,  with  an  agitated  air — "  What's 
ailing  with  Bobby f  Is  it  crying  he  is?"  and,  starting  to  the 
door,  she  threw  it  open  time  enough  to  admit  a  ragged  shiver- 
ing urchin,  about  ten  years  old,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
having  no  cap,  and  rags  pinned  about  him,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  hold  up  with  his  right  hand,  while  the  other  covered  his  left 
cheek.  The  little  wretch,  after  a  moment's  pause,  occasioned 
by  seeing  a  strange  gentleman  in  the  room,  proceeded  to  put 
three  or  fbur  coppers  into  his  mother's  lap,  telling  her,  with  pain- 
ful gestures,  that  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  followed  a  few  steps 
in  ^e  street,  importuning  for  charity,  had  turned  round  un- 
expectedly, and  struck  him  a  severe  blow  with  a  cane  over  his 
face  and  shoulders. 

**  Let  me  look  at  your  face,  my  poor  little  fellow,"  said  I, 
drawing  him  to  me;  and,  on  removing  his  hand,  I  saw  a  long 
weal  all  down  the  left  cheek.  I  wish  I  could  forget  the  look  of 
tearless  agony  with  which  lus  mother  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and,  drawing  him  to  her  breast,  exclaimed  faintly — 
"  Bobby  ! — my  Bobby  ! "  After  a  few  moments,  she  released 
the  boy,  pointing  to  the  spot  where  his  sisters  sat,  still  munching 
their  bread. 

The  instant  he  saw  what  they  were  doing,  he  sprang  towards 
them,  and  plucked  a  large  fragment  from  &e  loaf,  fastening  on 
it  like  a  young  wolf ! 

*^  Why,  they'll  finish  the  loaf  before  you've  tasted  it,  my  good 
woman,"  said  L 

'^Och,  the  poor  things  ! — Let  them — ^let  them  !"  she  replied, 
wiping  away  a  tear.  "  I  can  do  without  it  longer  than  they — 
the  craturs ! " 

*'  Weill  my  poor  woman,"  said  I,  ^  I  have  not  much  time  to 
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spare,  as  it  is  growing  late.  I  came  here  to  see  what  I  could  do 
for  you  as  a  doctor.     How  many  of  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  Fait,  an'  isn't  it  ailing  we  all  of  us  are !  Ah,  your  honour ! 
— ^A  'finnary,  without  physic  or  victuals  !" 

'*  Well,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  What  is  the 
matter  with  your  husband  there  ]  "  said  I,  turning  towards  him. 
He  was  still  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  tickling  and  stroking  of  his 
child's  hands,  who,  at  the  moment  I  looked,  was  trying  to  push 
the  comer  of  its  crust  into  its  father's  mouth,  chuckling  and 
crowing  the  while,  as  is  the  wont  of  children  who  find  a  passive 
subject  for  their  drolleries. 

"  Och  !  och  !  the  little  villain  ! — ^the  thing  !  "  said  she  im- 
patiently, seeing  the  child's  employment ;  *'  isn't  it  waking  him 
it'llbe?— St— St!" 

" Let  me  see  him  nearer,"  said  I :  "I  must  wake  him,  and 
ask  him  a  few  questions." 

I  moved  from  my  seat  towards  him.  His  head  hung  down 
drowsily.  His  wife  took  down  the  candle  from  the  shelf,  and 
held  it  a  little  above  her  husband's  head,  while  I  came  in  front 
<^  him,  and  stooped  on  one  knee  to  interrogate  him. 

"  Phelim  ! — ^love  ! — honey !— darlint ! — ^Wake  wid  ye  !  And 
isn't  it  the  doctor  that  comes  to  see  ye  ! "  said  she,  nudging  him 
with  her  knee.  He  did  not  stir,  however.  The  child^  regard- 
less of  us,  was  still  playing  with  his  passive  features.  A  glimpse 
of  the  awful  truth  flashed  across  my  mind. 

''  Let  me  have  the  candle  a  moment,  my  good  woman,"  said  I, 
rather  seriously. 

The  man  was  dead  ! 

He  must  have  expired  nearly  an  hour  before,  for  his  face 
and  hands  were  quite  cold ;  but  the  position  in  which  he  sat^ 
together  with  the  scantiness  of  the  light,  concealed  the  event 
It  was  fearful  to  see  the  ghastly  pallor  of  the  features,  the  fixed 
pupils,  the  glassy  glare  downwards,  the  fallen  jaw  ! — Was  it  not 
a  subject  for  a  painter  ? — ^the  living  child  in  the  arms  of  its  dead 
father,  unconsciously  sporting  with  a  corpse  1 

To  attempt  a  description  of  what  ensued,  would  be  idle,  and 
even  ridiculous.  It  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine  it !  In 
one  word,  the  neighbours  who  lived  on  the  floor  beneath  were 
called  in,  and  did  their  utmost  to  console  the  wretched  widow 
and  quiet  the  children.  They  laid  out  the  corpse  decently; 
and  I  left  them  all  the  silver  I  had  about  me,  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  a  few  of  the  more  pressing  necessaries.  I  succeeded 
afterwards  in  gaining  two  of  the  children  admittance  into  a 
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ciianty  sdiool;  and  throng  my  wife's  interference,  the  poor 
widofw  received  the  efficient  aasistance  of  an  unobtrusiTey  hot 
most  incomparable  institution,  **  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society.'^ 
I  was  more  that  once  {resent  when  those  angels  of  mercy — those 
"tme  Samaritans  " — ^the  "  Visiters  "  of  the  Society,  as  they  are 
called — were  engaged  on  their  noble  errand,  and  wished  that 
tlieir  numbers  were  countless^  and  their  means  inexhaustible  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE    SUINED    MSBCHANT. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  sorrows  never  come  alone — that  '^  it 
never  rains,  but  it  pours ; "  *  and  it  has  been  verified  by  ex- 
perience, even  from  the  dajrs  of  that  prince  of  the  wretched — 
the  man  ''whose  name  was  Job."  Nowadays,  directly  a  sud- 
den accumulation  of  ills  befalls  a  man,  he  utters  some  rash 
exclamation,  like  the  one  in  question,  and  too  often  submits  to 
the  inflictions  of  Providence  with  sullen  indifference — like  a 
Inrute  to  a  blow^-or  resorts,  possibly,  to  suicide.  Your  poor, 
stupid,  unobserving  man,  in  such  a  case,  cannot  conceive  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  all  the  evils  under  the  sun  are  showered  down 
upon  his  head — at  once  !  There  is  no  attempt  to  accoimt  for  it 
on  reasonable  grounds — no  reference  to  probable,  nay,  obvious 
causes — his  own  misconduct,  possibly,  or  imprudence.  In  a 
word,  he  fancies  that  the  only  thing  they  resemble  is  Epicurus's 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
people  are  occasionally  assailed  by  misfortunes  so  numerous, 
sudden,  and  simultaneous,  as  is  really  unaccountable.  In  the 
minority,  however,  of  what  are  reputed  such  cases,  a  ready  solu* 
tion  may  be  found,  by  any  one  of  observation.  Take  a  simple 
illustration: — ^A  passenger  suddenly  falls  down  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  ;  and  when  down,  and  unable  to  rise,  the  one  fol- 
lowing stumbles  over  him — the  next  over  him — and  so  on — all 
unable  to  resist  the  on-pressing  crowd  behind ;  and  so  the  first 
fallen  lies  nearly  crushed  and  smothered.  Now,  ia  not  this 
frequently  the  case  with  a  man  amid  the  cares  and  troubles  of 

•  "  And  now  behold,  O  Oertrade,  Gertrude— 
When  lorrowi  come,  they  come  not  tingle  spies, 
Bat  In  bAttaUoDi.**— Sbaehpbabi. 
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life  ?  One  solitaiy  disaster — one  unexpected  calamity — befalls 
him ;  the  sudden  shock  stuns  him  out  of  his  self-possession ;  he 
is  dispirited,  confounded,  paralysed — ^and  down  he  falls,  in  the 
very  throng  of  all  the  pressing  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  one 
implicating  and  dragging  after  it  another — ^till  all  is  uproar  and 
consternation.  Then  it  is  that  we  hear  passionate  lamentations 
and  cries  of  sorrows  "  never  coming  alone  " — of  all  this  "  being 
against  him ; "  and  he  either  stupidly  lies  still,  till  he  is  crushed 
and  trampled  on,  or,  it  may  be,  succeeds  in  scrambling  to  the 
first  temporary  resting-place  he  can  espy,  where  he  resigns  him- 
self to  stupified  inaction,  staring  vacantly  at  the  throng  of  mis- 
haps following  in  the  wake  of  diat  one  which  bore  him  down. 
Whereas,  the  first  thought  of  one  in  such  a  situation  should 
surely  be,  "  Let  me  be  *  up  and  doing,'  and  I  may  yet  recover 
myself. "  "  Directly  a  man  determines  to  th ink,"  says  an  eminent 
writer,  "  he  is  wellmgh  sure  of  bettering  his  condition." 

It  is  to  the  operation  of  such  causes  as  these  that  is  to  be 
traced,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  necessity  for  medical 
interference.  Within  the  sphere  of  my  own  practice,  I  have 
witnessed,  in  such  circumstances,  the  display  of  heroism  and 
fortitude  ennobling  to  human  nature ;  and  I  have  also  seen  in- 
stances of  the  most  contemptible  pusillanimity.  I  have  marked 
a  brave  spirit  succeed  in  buffeting  its  way  out  of  its  adversities ; 
and  I  have  seen  as  brave  a  one  overcome  by  them,  and  falling 
vanquished,  even  with  the  sword  of  resolution  gleaming  in  its 
grasp;  for  there  are  combinations  of  evil,  against  which  no 
human  eneigies  can  make  a  stand.  Of  this,  I  think,  the  ensuing 
melancholy  narrative  will  afford  an  illustration.  What  its  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be,  I  cannot  presume  to  speculate. 
Mine  it  has  oppressed  to  recall  the  painful  scenes  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  convinced  of  the  peculiar  perils  incident  to  rapidly 
acquired  fortune,  which  too  often  lifts  its  possessor  into  an 
element  for  which  he  is  totally  unfitted,  and  from  which  he  falls 
exhausted,  lower  far  than  the  sphere  he  had  left ! 

Mr  Dudleigh's  career  afforded  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
splendid  but  fluctuating  fortunes  of  a  great  English  merchant — 
of  the  magnificent  results  insured  by  persevering  industry,  eco- 
nomy,  prudence,  and  enterprise.  Early  in  life  he  was  cast  upon 
the  world,  to  do  as  he  would,  or  rather  could,  with  himself ;  for 
his  guardian  proved  a  swindler,  and  robbed  his  deceased  friend's 
child  of  every  penny  that  was  left  him.  On  hearing  of  the  dis- 
astrous event,  young  Dudleigh  instantly  ran  away  from  school, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  entered  himself  on  board  a  vessel 
trading  to  the  West  Indies,  as  cabin-boy.     As  soon  as  his  rela- 
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ixwes,  few  in  number,  distant  in  degree,  and  colder  in  affection, 
heard  of  this  step,  they  told  him,  after  a  little  langoid  ezpoetnla- 
tion,  that  as  he  had  made  his  bed,  so  he  must  lie  upon  it ;  and 
never  came  near  him  again,  till  he  had  become  ten  times  richer 
than  all  of  them  put  together. 

The  first  three  or  four  years  of  young  Dudleigh's  novitiate  at 
sea  were  years  of  fearful,  but  not  unusual  luurdship.  I  have 
heard  him  state  that  he  was  frequently  flogged  by  the  captain 
and  mate,  till  the  blood  ran  down  his  back  like  water;  and 
kicked  and  cuffed  about  by  the  common  sailors  with  infamous 
impunity.  One  cause  of  all  this  was  obvious :  his  evident 
superiority  over  eveiy  one  on  board  in  learning  and  acquire- 
ments. To  such  an  extent  did  his  tormentors  carry  their 
tyranny,  that  poor  Dudleigh's  life  became  intolerable ;  and  one 
evening,  on  leaving  the  vessel  after  its  arrival  in  port  from  the 
West  Indies,  he  ran  to  a  public-house  in  Wapping,  called  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chief  owner  of  the  vessel, 
acquainting  him  of  the  cruel  usage  he  had  suffered,  and  implor- 
ing his  interference ;  adding  that,  if  that  application  failed,  he 
was  determined  to  drown  himself  when  they  next  went  to  sea. 
This  letter,  which  was  signed  "  Henry  Dudleigh,  cahin-boyy*^ 
astonished  and  interested  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  : 
for  it  was  accurately,  and  even  eloquently  worded.  Young 
Dudleigh  was  sent  for,  and,  after  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  nature  of  his  pretensions,  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house  of  the  shipowners,  at  a  small  salary.  He  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  ability  and  integrity,  and  displayed  such  a 
zealous  interest  in  his  employers*  concerns,  that  in  a  few  years* 
time  he  was  raised  to  the  head  of  their  large  establishment,  and 
received  a  salary  of  £500  a-year,  as  their  senior  and  confidential 
derk.  The  experience  he  gained  in  this  situation  enabled  him, 
on  the  unexpected  bankruptcy  of  his  employers,  to  dispose  most 
successfully  of  the  greater  portion  of  what  he  had  saved  in  their 
service.  He  purchased  shares  in  two  vessels,  which  made  for- 
tunate voyages ;  and  the  result  determined  him  henceforth  to 
conduct  business  on  his  own  account,  notwithstanding  the  offer 
of  a  most  lucrative  situation  similar  to  his  last.  In  a  word,  he 
went  on  conducting  his  speculations  with  as  much  prudence  as 
he  undertook  them  with  energy  and  enteiprise. 

The  period  I  am  alluding  to  may  be  considered  as  the  golden 

age  of  the  shipping  interest ;  and  it  will  occasion  surprise  to  no 

one  acquainted  with  the  commercial  history  of  those  days,  to 

hear  that,  in  little  more  than  five  years*  time,  Mr  Dudleigh  could 

\write  himself  '*  worth  £20,000.     He  practised  a  parsimony  of 
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the  most  excruciating  kind.  Though  every  one  on  'Change  was 
familiar  with  his  name,  and  cited  him  as  one  of  the  most  *' rising 
young  men  there,"  he  never  associated  with  any  of  them  but  on 
occasions  of  strict  business.  He  was  content  with  the  humblest 
fare ;  and  trudged  cheerfully  to  and  from  the  City  to  his  quiet 
quarters  near  Hackney,  as  if  he  had  been  but  a  common  clerk, 
luxuriating  on  an  income  of  £50  per  annum.  Matters  went  on 
thus  prospering  with  him  till  his  thirty-second  year,  when  he 
married  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  shipbuilder.  The  influence 
which  she  had  in  his  future  fortunes,  warrants  me  in  pausing  to 
describe  her.  She*  was  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years  old  ;  of  passable  person  as  far  as  figure  went,  for  her  face 
was  rather  bloated  and  vulgar ;  somewhat  of  a  dowdy  in  dress ; 
insuflerably  vain,  and  fond  of  extravagant  display ;  a  termagant ; 
with  little  or  no  intellect.  In  fact,  she  was  in  disposition  the 
perfect  antipodes  of  her  husband.  Mr  Dudleigh  was  a  humble, 
unobtrusive,  kind-hearted  man,  always  intent  on  business, 
beyond  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  know  or  care  for  much. 
How  could  such  a  man,  it  will  be  asked,  many  such  a  woman  ? 
— ^Was  he  the  first  who  had  been  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the 
blaze  of  a  large  fortune  ?  Such  was  his  case.  Besides,  a  young 
widow  is  somewhat  careful  of  undue  exposures,  which  might 
fright  away  promising  suitors.  So  they  made  a  match  of  it ; 
and  he  resuscitated  the  expiring  business  and  connection  of  his 
predecessor,  and  conducted  it  with  a  skill  and  energy  which,  in 
a  short  time,  opened  upon  him  the  flood-gates  of  fortune.  Afflu- 
ence poured  in  from  all  quarters  ;  and  he  was  everywhere  called, 
by  his  panting  but  distanced  competitors  in  the  City,  the  ^^fortu- 
nate Mr  Dudleigh." 

One  memorable  day,  four  of  his  vessels,  richly  freighted,  came, 
almost  together,  into  port ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  made  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  speculations  in  the  funds  which  had  been 
heard  of  for  years  ;  so  that  he  was  able  to  say  to  his  assembled 
family,  as  he  drank  their  healths  after  dinner,  that  he  would  not 
take  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  what  he  was  worth !  And  there, 
surely,  he  might  have  paused,  nay,  made  his  final  stand,  as  the 
possessor  of  such  a  princely  fortune,  acquired  with  unsullied 
honour  to  himself,  and,  latterly,  spent  in  warrantable  splendour 
and  hospitality.  But  no :  as  is,  and  ever  will  be  the  case,  the 
more  he  had,  the  more  he  would  have.  Not  to  mention  the  in- 
cessant baiting  of  his  ambitious  wife,  the  dazzling  capabilities  oi. 
indefinite  increase  to  his  wealth  proved  irresistible.  What 
might  not  be  done  by  a  man  of  Mr  Dudleigh's  celebrity,  with  a 

*  *•  Mistrtu  Buxom  (!)  flotalt  entre  irente  et  quArante  •ns,"  kc.—Frmch  Trandaior. 
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floating  capital  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
as  mudi  credit  as  he  chose  to  accept  of  ?  The  regular  course  of 
his  shipping  business  brought  him  in  constantly  magnificent  re- 
turns, and  he  began  to  sigh  after  other  collateral  sources  of 
money -making;  for  why  should  nearly  one  half  of  his  vast 
means  lie  unproductive  1  He  had  not  long  to  look  about,  after 
it  once  became  known  that  he  was  ready  to  employ  his  floating 
capital  in  profitable  speculations.  The  brokers,  for  instance, 
came  about  him,  and  he  leagued  with  them.  By-and-by,  the 
world  heard  of  a  monopoly  of  nutmegs.  There  was  not  a  score 
to  be  had  anywhere  in  London,  but  at  a  most  exorbitant  price 
— for  the  fact  was,  that  Mr  Dudleigh  had  laid  his  hands  on  them 
all,  and,  by  so  doing,  cleared  a  very  large  sum.  Presently,  he 
would  play  similar  pranks  with  otto  of  roses  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  quadrupled  the  cost  of  that  fashionable  article,  he  would 
let  loose  his  stores  on  the  gaping  market ;  by  which  he  gained 
as  large  a  profit  as  he  had  made  with  the  nutmegs.  Commercial 
people  will  easily  see  how  he  did  this.  The  brokers,  who  wished 
to  effect  the  monopoly,  would  apply  to  him  for  the  use  of  his 
capital,  and  give  him  an  ample  indemnity  against  whatever  loss 
might  be  the  fate  of  the  speculation  ;  and,  on  its  proving  suc- 
cessful, rewarded  him  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  profits. 
This  is  the  scheme  by  which  many  splendid  fortunes  have  been 
raised,  with  a  rapidity  which  has  astonished  their  gainers  as 
much  as  any  one  else !  Then,  again,  he  negotiated  bills  on  a 
large  scale,  and  at  tremendous  discounts ;  and,  in  a  word,  by 
these  and  similar  means,  amassed,  in  a  few  years,  the  enormous 
sum  of  half  a  million  of  money ! 

It  is  easy  to  guess  at  the  concomitants  of  such  a  fortune  as 
this.  At  tiie  instigation  of  his  wife — ^f or  he  himself  retained  all 
his  old  unobtrusive  and  personally  economical  habits — ^he  sup- 
ported two  splendid  establishments — the  one  at  the  "West 
End  "  of  the  town,  and  the  other  near  Richmond.  His  wife — 
for  Mr  Dudleigh  himself  seemed  more  like  the  hired  steward  of 
his  fortune  than  its  possessor — ^was  soon  surrounded  by  swarms 
of  those  titled  blood-suckers,  that  batten  on  bloated  opulence, 
which  has  been  floated  into  tiie  sea  of  fashion.  Mrs  Dudleigh's 
dinners,  suppers,  routs,  soir^es^  fetes-champStres,  flashed  astonish- 
ment on  the  town,  through  the  columns  of  the  obsequious  prints. 
Miss  Dudleigh,  an  elegant  and  really  amiable  girl  about  seven- 
teen, was  beginning  to  get  talked  of  as  a  fashionable  beauty,  and, 
report  said,  had  refused  her  coronets  by  dozens ! — while  "  young 
Harry  Dudleigh  "  far  out-topped  the  astonished  Oxonians,  by 
spending  half  as  much  again  as  his  noble  allowance.     Poor  Mr 
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Dndleigh  frequently  looked  on  all  this  with  fear  and  astonish- 
ment, and,  when  in  the  City,  would  shrug  his  shoulders,  and 
speak  of  the  "  dreadful  doings  at  the  West !  '*  I  say,  when  in 
the  City — ^for  as  soon  as  he  travelled  westwards,  when  he  entered 
the  sphere  of  his  wife's  influence,  his  energies  were  benumbed 
and  paralysed.  He  had  too  long  quietly  succumbed  to  her 
authority,  to  call  it  in  question  now,  and  therefore  he  submitted 
to  the  splendid  appearance  he  was  compelled  to  support.  He 
often  said,  however,  that  "  he  could  not  understand  what  Mrs 
Dudleigh  was  at ;  "  but  beyond  such  a  hint  he  never  pre- 
sumed. He  was  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen  amid  the  throng  and 
crush  of  company  that  crowded  liis  house  evening  after  evening. 
The  first  arrival  of  his  wife's  guests  was  his  usual  signal  for 
seizing  his  hat  and  stick,  dropping  quietly  from  home,  and  be- 
taking himself  either  to  some  sedate  City  friend,  or  to  his  count- 
ing-house, where  he  now  took  a  kind  of  morbid  pleasure  in 
ascertaining  that  his  gains  were  safe,  and  planning  greater,  to 
make  up,  if  possible,  he  would  say,  "  for  Mrs  Dudleigh 's  awful 
extravagance."  He  did  this  so  constantly,  that  Mrs  Dudleigh 
began  at  last  to  expect  and  calculate  on  his  absence  as  a  matter 
of  course,  whenever  she  gave  a  party ;  and  her  good-natured, 
accommodating  husband  too  easily  acquiesced,  on  the  ground,  as 
his  wife  took  care  to  give  out,  of  his  lieaUKs  not  bearing  late 
hours  and  company.  Though  an  economical,  and  even  parsi- 
monious man  in  his  habits,  Mr  Dudleigh  had  as  warm  and  kind 
a  heart  as  ever  glowed  in  the  breast  of  man.  I  have  heard 
many  accounts  of  his  systematic  benevolence,  which  he  chiefly 
carried  into  eflfect  at  the  periods  of  temporary  relegation  to  the 
City  above  spoken  of.  Every  Saturday  evening,  for  instance,  he 
had  a  sort  of  levee,  numerously  attended  by  merchants'  clerks 
and  commencing  tradesmen,  all  of  whom  he  assisted  most  liber- 
ally with  both  "cash  and  counsel,"  as  he  good-humouredly 
called  it  Many  a  one  of  them  owes  his  establishment  in  life 
to  Mr  Dudleigh,  who  never  lost  sight  of  any  deserving  object 
he  had  once  served. 

A  far  different  creature  Mrs  Dudleigh  !  The  longer  she  lived, 
the  more  she  had  her  way — the  more  frivolous  and  heartless  did 
she  become — ^the  more  despotic  was  the  sway  she  exercised  over 
her  husband.  Whenever  he  presumed  to  "  lecture  her,"  as  she 
called  it,  she  would  stop  his  mouth  with  referring  to  the  fortune 
she  had  brought  him,  and  ask  him  triumphantly,  "what  he 
could  have  done  without  her  cash  and  connections  ? ''  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  was  past  all  controversy  that  she  ought  to  be 
allowed  "  to  have  \ist  flvngy  now  they  could  so  easily  j^ord  it ! " 

z 
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The  snms  ahe  spent  on  her  own  and  her  daughter's  dresses  were 
absolutely  incredible,  and  almost  petrified  her  poor  husband 
when  the  bills  were  brought  to  him.  Both  in  the  articles  of 
dress  and  party-giving,  Mrs  Dudleigh  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  frantic  rivalry  witi^  her  competitors ;  and  what  she  wanted 
in  elegance  and  refinement,  she  sought  to  compensate  for  in  ex- 
travagance and  ostentation.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  her 
trembling  husband,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  suggested  to  her  re- 
collection the  old  saying,  *^  that  fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men 
eat  them  ; "  and  that,  if  she  gave  magnificent  dinners  and  sup- 
pers, of  course  great  people  would  come  and  eat  them  for  her ; 
but  would  they  thank  her  ?  Her  constant  answer  was,  that  they 
"ought  to  support  their  station  in  society" — ^that  "the  world 
would  not  believe  them  rich,  unless  they  showed  it  that  they 
■were,"  <fec.  &c  Then,  again,  she  had  a  strong  plea  for  her  enor- 
mous expenditure  in  the  "bringing  out  of  Miss  Dudleigh,"  in 
the  arrayment  of  whom,  panting  milliners  "  toiled  in  vain."  In 
order  to  bring  about  this  latter  object,  she  induced,  but  with 
great  difficulty,  Mr  Dudleigh  to  give  his  bankers  orders  to 
accredit  her  separate  cheques ;  and  so  prudently  did  she  avail 
herself  of  this  privilege  for  months,  that  she  completely  threw 
Mr  Dudleigh  off  his  guard,  and  he  allowed  a  very  large  balance 
to  lie  in  his  bankers'  hands,  subject  to  the  unrestricted  drafts  of 
his  wife.  Did  the  reader  never  happen  to  see  in  society  that 
horrid  harpy,  an  old  dowager,  whose  niggard  jointure  drives  her 
to  cards  1  Evening  after  evening  did  several  of  these  old  crea- 
tures squat,  toad-like,  round  Mrs  Dudleigh's  card- table,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  inspiring  her  with  such  a  frenzy  for  "play," 
as  the  most  ample  fortune  must  melt  away  under,  more  rapidly 
than  snow  beneath  sunbeams.  The  infatuated  woman  became 
notoriously  the  first  to  seek,  and  last  to  leave,  the  fatal  card- 
table;  and  the  reputed  readiness  with  which  she  '^bled,"  at 
List  brought  her  the  honour  of  an  old  countess,  who  conde- 
scended to  win  from  her,  at  two  sittings,  very  nearly  £5000. 
It  is  not  now  difficult  to  account  for  the  anxiety  Mrs  Dudleigh 
manifested  to  banish  her  husband  from  her  parties.  She  had 
many  ways  of  satisfactorily  accounting  for  her  frequent  drafts 
on  his  bankers.  Miss  Dudleigh  had  made  a  conquest  of  a  young 
peer,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  accurately  ascertained  the  reality 
of  her  vast  expectations,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her !  The 
young  lady  herself  had  too  much  good  sense  to  give  him  spon- 
taneous credit  for  disinterested  affection,  but  she  was  so  dunned 
on  the  subject  by  her  foolish  mother — so  petted  and  flattered 
by  the  noble  but  impoverished  family  that  sought  her  connection 
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— and  the  young  nobleman,  liimself  a  handsome  man,  so  ardent 
and  persevering  in  his  courtship — ^that  at  last  her  heart  yielded, 
and  she  passed  in  society  as  the  "  envied  object  of  his  affec- 
tions ! "  The  notion  of  intermingling  their  blood  with  nobility, 
so  dazzled  the  vain  imagination  of  Mrs  Dudleigh,  that  it  gave 
her  eloquence  enough  to  succeed,  at  last,  in  stirring  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  her  husband.  ''Have  a  nobleman  for 
BCY  SON-IN-LAW  ! ''  thought  the  merchant,  morning,  noon,  and 
night — ^at  the  East  and  at  the  West  End — in  town  and  country ! 
What  would  the  City  people  say  to  that !  He  had  a  spice  of 
ambition  in  his  composition,  beyond  what  could  be  contented 
with  the  achieval  of  mere  City  eminence.  He  was  tiring  of  it 
— he  had  long  been  a  kind  of  king  on  'Change,  and,  as  it  were, 
carried  the  stocks  in  his  pockets.  He  had  long  thought  that  it 
was  "  possible  to  choke  a  dog  with  pudding,"  and  he  was  growing 
heartily  wearied  of  the  turtle*  and  venison  eastward  of  Temple 
Bar,  which  he  was  compelled  to  eat  at  the  public  dinners  of  the 
great  companies,  and  elsewhere,  when  his  own  tastes  would  have 
led  him,  in  every  case,  to  pitch  upon  ''  port,  beef-steaks,  and 
the  papers,''  as  fare  fit  for  a  king !  The  dazzling  topic,  there- 
fore, on  which  his  wife  held  forth  with  unwearied  eloquence, 
was  beginning  to  produce  conviction  in  his  mind ;  and  though 
he  himself  eschewed  his  wife's  kind  of  life,  and  refused  to  share 
in  it,  he  did  not  lend  a  very  unwilling  ear  to  her  representations 
of  the  necessity  for  an  even  increased  rate  of  expenditure,  to  en- 
able Miss  Dudleigh  to  eclipse  her  gay  competitors,  and  appear  a 
worthy  prize  in  the  eyes  of  her  noble  suitor.  Aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  proposed  object,  he  could  not  but  assent  to  Mrs 
Dudleigh 's  opinion,  that  extraordinary  means  must  be  made  use 
of ;  and  was  at  last  persuaded  into  placing  nearly  £20,000  in  his 
new  banker's  hands,  subject  as  before  to  Mrs  Dudleigh's  drafts, 
which  she  promised  him  should  be  as  seldom  and  as  moderate 
as  she  could  possibly  contrive  to  meet  necessary  expenses  with. 
His  many  and  heavy  expenses,  together  with  the  great  sacrifice 
in  prospect,  when  the  time  of  his  daughter's  marriage  should 
arrive,  supplied  him  with  new  incentives  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial speculations.  He  tried  several  new  schemes,  threw  all 
the  capital  he  could  command  into  new  and  even  more  pro- 
ductive quarters,  and  calculated  on  making  vast  accessions  of 
fortune  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Mr  Dudleigh  had  informed  Mrs  Dud- 
leigh of  the  new  lodgment  he  had  made  at  his  banker's,  she 

*  "  Dans  tons  les  repas  solennels  de  la  cit6  de  Londres,  une  toupe  d  la  tcrtut  est  de 
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gave  a  very  large  evening  party  at  her  house  in  Square, 

She  had  been  very  successful  in  her  guests  on  the  occasion,  hav- 
ing engaged  the  attendance  of  my  Lords  This,  and  my  Ladies 

Thaty  innumerable.     Even  the  high  and  haughty  Duke  of 

had  deigned  to  look  in  for  a  few  moments,  on  his  way  to  a  party 
at  Carlton  House,  for  the  purpose  of  sneering  at  the  "  splendid 
cit,"  and  extracting  topics  of  laughter  for  his  n)yal  host     The 

■whole  of Square,  and  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  streets, 

•were  absolutely  choked  with  carriages — the  carriages  of  her 
guests !  When  you  entered  her  magnificent  apartments,  and 
had  made  your  way  through  the  soft  crush  and  flutter  of  aris- 
tocracy, you  might  see  the  lady  of  the  house  throbbing  and 
panting  with  excitement — a  perfect  blaze  of  jewellery — flanked 

by  her  very  kind  friends,  old  Lady ,  and  the  well-kno\\Ti 

Miss  ,  engaged,  as  usual,  at  unlimited  loo.     The  good 

humour  with  which  Mrs  Dudleigh  lost,  was  declared  to  be 
"  quite  charming  " — "  deserving  of  better  fortune ; "  and,  in- 
flamed hy  the  cayenned  compliments  they  forced  upon  her,  she 
was  just  uttering  some  sneering  and  insolent  allusion  to  "  that 
odious  CiVy,"  while  old  Lady *s  withered  talons  were  ex- 
tended to  clutch  her  winnings,  when  there  was  perceived  a 
sudden  stir  about  the  chief  door — then  a  general  hush — and, 
in  a  moment  or  two,  a  gentleman,  in  dusty  and  disordered  dress, 
with  his  hat  on,  rushed  through  the  astonished  crowd,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  card-table  at  which  ^Irs  Dudleigh 
was  seated,  and  stood  confronting  her,  extending  towards  her 
his  right  hand,  in  which  was  a  thin  slip  of  paper.  It  was  Mr 
Dudleigh  !  "  There — there,  madam  !  "  he  gasped  in  a  hoarse 
voice — "  there,  woman  ! — what  have  you  done  1 — Ruined — 
ruined  me,  madam,  you've  ruined  me  !  My  credit  is  destroyed 
for  ever  I — my  name  is  tainted.  Here's  the  first  dishonoured 
bill  that  ever  bore  Henry  Dudleigh's  name  upon  it! — Yes, 
madam,  it  is  you  who  have  done  it ! "  he  continued,  with 
vehement  tone  and  gesture,  utterly  regardless  of  the  breathless 
throng  around  him,  and  continuing  to  extend  towards  her  the 
protested  bill  of  exchange. 

"  My  dear ! — ^my  dear — my — my — my  dear  Mr  Dudleigh," 
stammered  his  wife,  without  rising  from  her  chair,  *'what  is 
the  matter,  love  ? " 

"  Mattery  madam  1 — ^Why,  by ! — ^that  you've  ruined  me 

—that's  all  1     Where's  the  £20,000  I  placed  in  Messrs 's 

hands  a  few  days  ago  )  Where — where  is  it,  Mrs  Dudleigh? " 
he  continued,  almost  shouting,  and  advancing  nearer  to  her  with 
his  fist  clenched. 


IP^\ 
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"Heniy  ! — dear  Heniy  I — mercy,  mercy  !  "  mumnied  liis 
wife,  faintly. 

**  Henn-,  indeed  !  Mercy  t — Silence,  madam  !  How  dare 
you  deny  me  an  answer  I  How  dare  you  swindle  me  out  of 
my  fortune  in  this  way?**  he  continued,  fiercely  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead :  "  Here's  my  bill  for  £4000^ 

made  payable  at  Messrs ,  my  new  bankers  ;  and  when  it 

was  presented  this  morning,  madam,  by !  the  reply  was, 

*  NO  EFFECTS  I  *  and  my  bill  has  been  dishonoured  !  Wretch ! 
tr/rd/  have  you  done  with  my  money  f     Where  is  it  all  gone  f 

I'm  the  town  3  talk  about  this bill !     There'll  be  a  nm 

upon  me  ! — I  know  there  will — ay — this  is  the  way  my  hard- 
earned  wealth  is  squandered,  you  vile,  you  unprincipled  spend- 
thrift!" he  continued,  turning  round  and  pointing  to  the 
astounded  guests,  none  of  whom  had  uttered  a  syllable.  The 
music  had  ceased — the  dancers  left  their  places — the  card-tablea 
were  deserted — in  a  word,  all  was  blank  consternation.     The 

fact  was  that  old  Lady ,  who  was  that  moment  seated, 

trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  at  Mrs  Dudleigh's  right-hand  side, 
had  won  from  her,  during  the  last  month,  a  series  of  sums 
amounting  to  little  short  of  £9000,  which  Mrs  Dudleigh  had 
paid  the  day  before,  by  a  cheque  on  her  banker ;  and  that  very 
morning  she  had  drawn  out  £4000  odd,  to  pay  her  coach- 
maker's,  confectioner's,  and  milliner's  bills,  and  supply  herself 
with  cash  for  the  evening's  spoliation.  The  remaining  £7000 
had  been  drawn  out  during  the  preceding  fortnight,  to  pay  her 
various  clamorous  creditors,  and  keep  her  in  readiness  for  the 
gaming  table.  ^Ir  Dudleigh,  on  hearing  of  the  dishonour  of 
his  bill — the  news  of  which  was  brought  him  by  a  clerk,  for  he 
was  staying  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  country — came  up 
instantly  to  town,  paid  the  bill,  and  then  hurried,  half  beside 
himself,  to  his  house  in Square.  It  is  not  at  all  wonder- 
ful, that,  though  Mr  Dudleigh's  name  was  well  known  as  an 
eminent  and  responsible  mercantile  man,  his  bankers,  with 
whom  he  had  but  recently  opened  an  account,  should  decline 
paying  his  bill,  after  so  large  a  sum  as  £20,000  had  been  drawn 
out  of  their  hands  by  Mrs  DudleigL  It  looked  suspicious 
enough,  truly ! 

"  Mrs  Dudleigh !  where — where  is  my  £20,000  ? "  he  shouted 
almost  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  but  Mrs  Dudleigh  heard  him 

not,  for  she  had  fallen  fainting  into  the  arms  of  Lady . 

Numbers  rushed  forward  to  her  assistance.  The  confusion  and 
agitation  that  ensued  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  it,  Mr  Dudleigh  strode,  at  a  furious  pace,  out  of 
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tte  room,  and  left  the  botua  For  the  next  three  or  four  dejs 
he  behared  like  s  madimin.  His  spprehensions  magnified  the 
iemponuy  and  rerj  trifling  injury  his  credit  had  sustained,  till 
he  fancied  himself  on  the  ere  of  becoming  banknipt  And, 
indeed,  where  is  the  merchant  of  anj  eminence,  whom  soch  a 
drcnmiBtance  as  the  dishonoor  of  a  bill  tor  £4000  (howerer 
afterwards  acooonted  for)  would  not  exasperate  ?     For  several 

days  Mr  Dudleigh  would  not  go  near Square,  and  did  not 

once  inquire  alter  Mrs  Dudlei^  Mj  professional  services 
were  put  into  requisition  on  her  behalf.  Bage,  shame,  and 
agony,  at  the  thought  of  the  disgraceful  exposure  she  had  met 
with,  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  assembled  guests — of  those  respect- 
ing whose  opinions  she  was  most  exquisitely  sensitive — had 
nearly  driven  her  distracted.  She  continued  so  ill  for  about  a 
week,  and  exhibited  such  frequent  glimpses  of  delirium,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  very  active  treatment  to  avert  a 
bnin  fever.  More  than  once,  I  heard  her  utter  the  words,  or 
something  like  them — '*  be  revetiged  on  him  yet ! "  but  whe^er 
or  not  she  was  at  the  time  sensible  of  the  import  of  what  she 
laid,  I  did  not  know. 

ThB  incident  above  recorded — which  I  had  from  the  lips  of 
Mr  Dudleigh  himself,  as  well  as  from  others — made  a  good  deal 
of  noise  in  what  are  called  **  the  fashionable  circles,''  and  was 
obscurely  hinted  at  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  I  was  much 
amused  at  hearing,  in  the  various  circles  I  visited,  the  conflict- 
ing and  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  One  old  lady  told  me  she 
^  had  it  on  the  best  authority  that  Mr  Dudleigh  actually  struck 
his  wife  and  wrenched  her  purse  out  of  her  hand  !"  I  recom- 
mended Mrs  Dudleigh  to  withdraw  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
watering-place,  and  she  followed  my  advice ;  taking  with  her 
Miss  Dudleigh,  whose  health  and  spirits  had  suffered  materiaUy 
through  the  event  which  has  been  mentioned.  Poor  girl !  she 
was  of  a  very  different  mould  from  her  mother,  and  suffered 
acutely,  though  silently,  at  witnessing  the  utter  contempt  in 
which  her  mother  was  held  by  the  very  people  she  made  such 
prodigious  efforts  to  court  and  conciliate.  Can  any  situation 
be  conceived  more  painful  ?  Her  few  and  gentle  remonstrances, 
however,  met  invariably  with  a  harsh  and  cruel  reception ;  and, 
at  last,  she  was  compelled  to  hold  her  peace,  and  bewail,  in 
mortified  silence,  her  mother's  obtuseness. 

They  continued  at  about  a  month ;  and,  on  their 

return  to  town,  found  the  affair  quite  **  blown  over ; "  and  soon 
afterwards,  through  the  mediation  of  mutual  friends,  the  angry 
couple  were  reconciled  to  each  other.    For  twelve  long  months. 
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Mrs  Dudleigh  led  a  comparatively  quiet  and  secluded  life, 
abstaining — with  but  a  poor  grace,  it  is  true — from  company 
and  cards — from  the  latter  compulsorily ;  for  no  one  chose  to 
sit  down  at  play  with  her,  who  had  witnessed  or  heard  of  the 
event  which  had  taken  place  last  season.  In  short,  everything 
seemed  going  on  well  with  our  merchant  and  his  family.     It 

was  fixed  that  his  daughter  was  to  become  Lady as  soon 

as  young  Lord should  have  returned  from  the  Continent ; 

and  a  dazzling  dowry  was  spoken  of  as  hers  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage.  Pleased  with  his  wife's  good  behaviour,  Mr  Dud- 
leigh's  confidence  and  good-nature  revived,  and  he  held  the 
reins  with  a  rapidly  slackening  grasp.  In  proportion  as  he 
allowed  her  funds,  her  scared  *'  friends  "  flocked  again  around 
her ;  and  by-and-by  she  was  seen  flouncing  about  in  fashion 
as  heretofore,  i/vith  small  "  let  or  hindrance  "  from  her  husband. 
The  world — the  sagacious  world — called  Mr  Dudleigh  a  happy 
man  ;  and  the  City  swelled  at  the  mention  of  his  name  and 
doings.  The  mercantile  world  laid  its  highest  honours  at  his 
feet.  The  Mayoralty — a  Bank,  an  East  Indian  Directorship — a 
seat  for  the  City  in  Parliament — all  glittered  within  his  grasp- 
but  he  would  not  stretch  forth  his  hand.  He  was  content,  he 
would  say,  to  be  "  plain  Henry  Dudleigh,  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  lus  bond  " — a  leading  man  on  'Change — and,  above  all, 
"  who  could  look  every  one  full  in  the  face  with  whom  he  had 
ever  had  to  do."  He  was,  indeed,  a  worthy  man — a  rich  and  racgr 
specimen  of  one  of  those  glories  of  our  nation — a  true  Engli^ 
merchant.  The  proudest  moments  of  his  life  were  those,  when 
an  accompanying  friend  could  estimate  Ids  consequence,  by 
witnessing  the  mandarin  movements  that  everywhere  met  him 
— the  obsequious  obeisances  of  even  his  closest  rivals — as  he 
hurried  to  and  fro  about  the  central  regions  of  'Change,  his 
hands  stuck  into  the  worn  pockets  of  his  plain  snuff-coloured 
coat.  The  merest  glance  at  Mr  Dudleigh — lus  hurried,  fidgety, 
anxious  gestures — the  keen,  cautious  expression  of  his  glittering 
grey  eyes — his  mouth  screwed  up  fike  a  shut  purse — all,  all  told 
of  the  **  man  of  a  million."  There  w^as,  in  a  manner,  a  " plum " 
in  every  tread  of  his  foot,  in  every  twinkle  of  his  eye.  He 
could  never  be  said  to  breathe  freely — really  to  live — but  in  Us 
congenial  atmosphere — his  native  element — the  City  1 

Once  every  year  he  gave  a  capital  dinner,  at  a  tavern,  to  all 
lus  agents,  clerks,  and  people  in  any  way  connected  with  him 
in  business ;  and  none  but  himself  knew  the  quiet  ecstasy  with 
which  he  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  them  all,  joined  in  their 
timid  jokes,  echoed  their  modest  laughter^  made  speeches,  and 


Mr  \r-Ajci^  ftrxrrti^T  viifp«mi  tua:  ai*  vi^^Ll  issexd  tt>  the 
Mr>ftflfi»T  lu  X  f *rv  aKorxtai.  icd  toe  wiKStf  vnaircw  :  bol  n- 
tmM4  fft  «  «tr/i(yl  or  tvo.  acd  p^zs  a  cud  bay  hji  hind,  Mr 
lM4kvjdk  WM  'tUtf^tnsed  as  tiiit  caae  h  cere — tea:  ci  Hks  great 
k«fr-^/ntrMt/ir — cb^  ^tj  Crresai.  viwae  wealth  vi5  reported  to 
br  ifii/;aki3k>A«  :  Ht  haittilj  called  en  some  oce  :o  sopphr  bis 
I^A ;  «Ad  lud  harilj  ji4M<d  the  doer.  b«f<>re  he  vas  hasdij 

flhak^ik  f^  th«  hind4  bj ^,  vho  told  him  at  once  that  he  had 

etIWJ  t//  \0ff/i^0^  Vp  Mr  Dodleijdi  to  take  part  with  him  in 

M^/tiatifj;(  a  vwy  Iar;re  loan  on  accoont  of  the  GoTcm- 

flMnt !  After  a  flurrierl  paoiie,  Mr  Dadleigh,  scarcely  knowing 
what  hii  WM  nnfin^,  avtented.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  transaction 
WIM  duly  YAzzfpntsd  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  day  ;  and  every 
ofie  in  Um  City  Hprike  of  bim  as  one  likely  to  double,  or  even 
inthltif  hiji  already  an)i»le  fortune.  Again  he  was  pndsed — 
M§pun  ci;rMur«yl — again  envied !  It  was  considered  advisable 
that  bu  Mboiild  rcfiair  Ut  the  Continent  daring  the  course  of  the 
negr/tiati<iti,  in  onler  that  he  might  personally  superintend  some 
itnfKirtant  ol  lateral  transactions  :  and  when  there,  he  was  most 
nnoxfK^terlly  detaimsd  neariy  two  months.  Alas  !  that  he  ever 
laft  Kngland  !  During  his  absence,  his  infatuated  wife  betook 
hirmelf  -'**  like  the  dog  t^>  his  vomit,  like  the  sow  to  her  wal- 
liming  in  the  mire" — to  her  former  ruinous  courses  of  extrava- 

Cuico  and  dissipation,  but  on  a  fearfully  larger  scale.  Her 
)Uiio  was  more  like  a  hotel  than  a  private  dwelling  ;  and 
bl«j64>d  away,  night  after  nig£t,  with  light  and  company,  till  the 
wbilo  noighbourhood  complained  of  the  incessant  uproar  occa- 
ftioncMl  by  the  mere  arrival  and  departure  of  her  guests.  To 
hir  other  dreadful  besetments,  Mrs  Dudleigh  now  added  the 
odious  and  vulgar  vice  of — intoxication  !  She  complained  of 
the  dofl(!ionry  of  her  animal  spirits  :  and  said  she  took  liquor  as 
a  nn*dicim\  I  Khc  required  stimulus  and  excitement,  she  said, 
to  sustain  hor  mind  under  the  perpetual  run  of  ill  luck  she  had 
at  cards  t  It  was  in  vain  that  her  poor  daughter  remonstrated. 
Mid  almost  cried  horsolf  into  fits,  on  seeing  her  mother  return 
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home,  frequently  in  the  dull  stupor  of  absolute  intoxication ! 
"  Mother,  mother,  my  heart  is  breaking  ! "  said  she,  one  evening. 

"  So — so  is  mine,**  hiccupped  her  parent ;  "  so,  get  me  the 
decanter ! " 

Young  Harry  Dudleigh  trode  emulously  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  mother  ;  and  ran  riot  to  an  extent  that  was  before  im^own 
to  Oxford  !  The  sons  of  very^  few  of  the  highest  nobility  had 
handsomer  allowances  than  he  ;  yet  was  he  constantly  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  He  was  a  backer  of  the  ring  ruffians ;  a  great 
man  at  cock  and  dog  fights  ;  a  racer ;  in  short,  a  blackguard  of 
the  first  water.  During  the  recess,  he  had  come  up  to  town  and 
taken  up  his  quarters,  not  at  his  father's  house,  but  at  one  of 
the  distant  hotels,  where  he  might  pursue  his  profligate  courses 
without  fear  of  interruption.  He  had  repeatedly  bullied  Ms 
mother  out  of  large  sums  of  money  to  supply  his  infamous  extra- 
vagances ;  and  at  length  became  so  insolent  and  exorbitant  in 
his  demands,  that  they  quarrelled.  One  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock,  Mrs  and  Miss  Dudleigh  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  alone^ — and  the  latter  was  pale  with  the  agitation 
consequent  on  some  recent  quarrel  with  her  mother;  for  the 
poor  girl  had  been  passionately  reproaching  her  mother  for  her 
increasing  attachment  to  liquor,  under  the  influence  of  which 
she  evidently  was  at  that  moment.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  on  the  stairs  singing,  or  rather  bawling,  snatches 
of  some  comic  song  or  other  :  the  drawing-room  door  was  pre- 
sently pushed  open,  and  young  Dudleigh,  more  than  half  intoxi- 
cated, made  his  appearance  in  a  slovenly  evening  dress. 

"  Madame  ma  m^re !  "  said  he,  staggering  towards  the  sofa, 
where  his  mother  and  sister  were  sitting — "  I — I  jnust  be  sup- 
plied— I  must,  mother !  "  he  hiccupped,  stretching  towards  her 
his  right  hand,  and  tapping  the  palm  of  it  significantly  with  hiB 
left  fingers. 

"Poh — nonsense! — off  to — to  bed,  young  scapegrace!" 
replied  his  mother,  drowsily,  for  the  stupor  of  wine  lay  heavily 
on  her. 

"  Tis  useless,  madam — quite,  I  assure  you ! — ^Money — money 
— ^money  I  must  and  will  have  1  **  said  her  son,  striving  to  steadj 
himself  against  a  chair. 

"  Why,  Harry,  dear ! — ^where*s  the  fifty  pounds  I  gave  yon  a 
cheque  for  only  a  day  or  two  agol  *' 

"  Gone !  gone  the  way  of  all  money,  madam — as  yon  know 
pretty  well !     I — I  must  have  £300  by  to-morrow " 

^^ Three  hundred  pounds,  Henry!*'  exclaimed  his  mother, 
angrily. 
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''Yea,  ma'am !  Sir  Charles  won't  be  put  off  any  longer,  he 
aays.  Has  my — my — ^word — *  good  as  my  bond ' — as  tibe  old 
goremor  says !  Mother/'  he  continued,  in  a  louder  tone,  fling- 
ing his  hat  violently  on  the  floor,  "  I  must  and  will  have 
money ! " 

"Henry,  it's  disgraceful — infamous — ^most  infamous!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Dudleigh,  with  a  shocked  air;  and  raising  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  walked 
hurriedly  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  tears. 
Poor  girl ! — what  a  mother  !  what  a  brotlier !  The  young  man 
took  the  place  she  had  occupied  by  her  mother's  side,  and,  in  a 
wheedling,  coaxing  way,  threw  his  arm  around  Mrs  Dudleigh, 
hiccupping — "  Mother,  give  me  a  cheque ! — do,  please ! — 'tis  the 
last  time  I'll  ask  you  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come ! — and  I  owe 
£500  that  jnust  be  paid  in  a  day  or  two ! " 

"How  can  I,  Harry]  Dear  Harry,  don't  be  unreasonable! 
recollect  I'm  a  kind  mother  to  you,"  kissing  him,  ''and  don't 
distress  me,  for  I  owe  three  or  four  times  as  much  myself,  and 
cannot  pay  it." 

"Eh!  eh!  cannot  pay  it!— stuff!  ma'am!  Why,  is  the 
bank  run  dry?  "  he  continued,  with  an  apprehensive  stare. 

"  Yes,  love,  long  ago  ! "  replied  his  mother,  with  a  sigL 

"  Whoo,  whoo !  "  he  exclaimed ;  and  rising,  he  walked,  or 
rather  staggered,  a  few  steps  to  and  fro,  as  if  attempting  to  col- 
lect his  faculties,  and  think ' 

"Ah,  ha  ha  I  eureka,  ma'am  ! "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  after 
a  pause,  snapping  his  fingers,  "  I've  got  it — I  have !  the  plate, 
mother  I  the  plate — Hem  !  raising  the  wind  ;  you  understand 
me!" 

"  Oh,  shocking,  shocking  !  "  sobbed  Miss  Dudleigh,  hurrying 
towards  them,  wringing  her  hands  bitterly ;  "  O  mother !  O 
Henry,  Henry  !  would  you  ruin  my  poor  father,  and  break  his 
heart?" 

"Ah,  the  plate,  mother !  the  plate ! "  he  continued,  addressing 
his  mother ,  then,  turning  to  his  sister,  "Away,  you  little  puss, 
puss  !  what  do  you  understand  about  business,  eh  ! "  and  he 
attempted  to  kiss  her,  but  she  thrust  him  away  with  indignation 
and  horror  in  her  gestures. 

"Come,  mother! — will  it  do?  A  lucky  thought!  The 
plate  !  Mr is  a  rare  hand  at  this  kind  of  thing — a  thou- 
sand or  two  would  set  you  and  me  to  rights  in  a  twinkling ! 
Come,  what  say  you  ?  " 

"  Impossible,  Harry  ! "  replied  his  mother,  turning  pale,  "  'tis 
quite— .'tis— 'tis— out  of  the  question  ! " 
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"  Poh !  no  such  thing !  It  must  be  done !  Why  cannot  it^ 
ma'am  1 "  inquired  the  young  man,  earnestly. 

"Why,  because,  if  you  must  know,  sirrah!  because  it  is 
ALREADY  pawned  ! "  replied  his  mother,  in  a  loud  voice,  shaking 
her  hand  at  him  with  passion.  Their  attention  was  attracted  at 
that  moment  towards  the  door,  which  had  been  standing  ajar, — 
for  there  was  the  sound  of  some  one  suddenly  fallen  down.  After 
an  instant's  pause,  they  all  three  walked  to  the  door,  and  stood 
gazing  horror-struck  at  the  prostrate  figure  of  Mr  Dudleigh  ! 

He  had  been  standing  unperceived  in  the  doorway — having 
entered  the  house  only  a  moment  or  two  after  his  son — during 
the  whole  of  the  disgraceful  scene  just  described,  almost  petrified 
with  grief,  amazement,  and  horror,  till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer^ 
and  fell  down  in  an  apopletic  fit.  He  had  but  that  evening 
returned  from  abroad,  exhausted  with  physical  fatigue,  and 
dispirited  in  mind ;  for,  while  abroad,  he  had  made  a  most  dis- 
astrous move  in  the  foreign  funds,  by  which  he  lost  upwards  of 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  and  his  negotiation  scheme 
also  turned  out  very  unfortunately,  and  left  him  minus  nearly  as 
much  more.  He  had  hurried  home,  half  dead  with  vexation 
and  anxiety,  to  make  instant  arrangements  for  meeting  the  most 
pressing  of  his  pecuniary  engagements  in  England,  apprehensive, 
from  the  gloomy  tenor  of  his  agent's  letters  to  him  while  abroad, 
that  his  affairs  were  falling  into  confusion.  Oh  !  what  a  heart- 
breaking scene  had  he  to  encounter,  instead  of  the  comforts  and 
welcome  of  home ! 

This  incident  brought  me  again  into  contact  with  this  devoted 
family ;  for  I  was  summoned  by  the  distracted  daughter  to  her 
father's  bedside,  which  I  found  surrounded  by  his  wife  and 
children.  The  shock  of  his  presence  had  completely  sobered  both 
mother  and  son,  who  hung  horror-stricken  over  him,  on  each 
side  of  the  bed,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  recall  him  to  sensibility. 
I  had  scarcely  entered  the  room,  before  Mrs  Dudleigh  was 
carried  away  swooning  in  the  arms  of  a  servant.  Mr  Dudleigh 
was  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  lay  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor, 
breathing  stertorously — more  like  snorting.  I  had  him  rinsed 
into  nearly  an  upright  position,  and  immediately  bled  him 
largely  from  the  jugular  vein.  While  the  blood  was  flowing,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  young  Dudleigh, 
who  was  kneeling  down  by  the  bedside,  his  hands  clasped  con- 
vulsively together,  and  his  swollen  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  on  his 
father.  "Father!  father!  father!"  were  the  only  words  he 
uttered,  and  these  fell  quivering  from  his  lips  unconsciously. 
Miss  Dudleigh,  who  had  stood  leaning  against  the  bedpost  in 
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siapified  silence,  and  pale  as  a  statue,  was  at  length  too  faint  to 
oontinne  any  longer  in  an  upright  posture,  and  was  led  out  of 
the  room.     Here  was  misery !  here  was  remorse ! 

I  continued  with  my  patient  more  than  an  hour,  and  was 
gratified  at  finding  that  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  attack 
proving  a  mild  and  manageable  one.  I  prescribed  suitable 
remedies,  and  left — enjoining  young  Dudleigh  not  to  quit  his 
father  for  a  moment,  but  to  watch  every  breath  he  drew.  He 
hardly  seemed  to  hear  me,  and  gazed  in  my  face  vacantly  while 
I  addressed  him.  I  shook  him  gently,  and  repeated  my  injunc- 
tions ;  but  all  he  could  reply  was — "  Oh — -doctor — we  have 
killed  him ! " 

Before  leaving  the  house,  I  repaired  to  the  chamber  where 
Mrs  Dudleigh  lay,  just  recovering  from  strong  hysterics.  I  was 
filled  with  astonishment,  on  reflecting  upon  the  whole  scene  of 
that  evening ;  and,  in  particular,  on  the  appearance  and  remorse- 
ful expressions  of  young  Dudleigh.  What  could  have  happened  1 
— A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Miss  Dudleigh,  with  shame  and  re- 
luctance, communicated  to  me  the  chief  facta  above  stated  ! 
Her  own  health  and  spirits  were  manifestly  suflfering  from  the 
distressing  scenes  she  had  to  endure.  She  told  me  with  energy 
that  she  could  sink  into  the  earth,  on  reflecting  that  she  was  the 
daughter  ol^  such  a  mother,  the  sister  of  such  a  brother  ! 

[The  Diary  passes  hastily  over  a  fortnight — sa3ring  merely 
that  Mr  Dudleigh  recovered  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been 
expected — and  proceeds — ] 

Monday,  June  18. — Wliile  I  was  sitting  beside  poor  Mr  Dud- 
leigh, this  afternoon,  feeling  his  pulse,  and  putting  questions  to 
him,  which  he  was  able  to  answer  with  tolerable  distinctness. 
Miss  Dudleigh  came  and  whispered  that  her  mother — who, 
though  she  had  seen  her  husband  frequently,  had  not  spoken  to 
liim,  or  been  recognised  by  him  since  his  illness — was  anxious 
then  to  come  in,  as  she  heard  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  objections  to  see  her ;  and  he  replied 
with  a  sigh — "No.  Let  her  come  in,  and  see  what  she  has 
brought  mo  to  I  *'  In  a  few  minutes'* time  she  was  in  the  room. 
I  observed  Mr  Dudleigh 's  eyes  directed  anxiously  to  the  door 
before  she  entered  ;  and  the  instant  he  saw  her  pallid  features, 
and  the  languid  exhausted  air  with  which  she  advanced  towards 
tlie  bod,  ho  lifted  up  his  shaking  hands,  and  beckoned  towards 
her.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  to  overflowing,  and  he  attempted 
to  speak — ^but  in  vain.  She  tottered  to  his  side,  and  fell  down 
on  her  knees;  while  ho  clasped  her  hands  in  his,  kissed  her 
affectionatoly,  and  both  of  them  wept  like  children;  as  did 
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young  Dudleigh  and  liis  sister.  That  was  the  hour  of  full 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  !  It  was  indeed  a  touching  scene. 
There  lay  the  deeply  injured  father  and  husband,  his  grey 
hair  (grown  long  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent  and  his 
illness)  combed  back  from  his  temples  ;  his  pale  and  fallen  fea- 
tures exhibiting  deep  traces  of  the  anguish  he  had  borne.  He 
gave  one  hand  to  his  son  and  daughter,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued grasped  by  Mrs  Dudleigh. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  husband  ! — Can  you  forgive  us,  who  have  so 
nearly  broken  your  heart  ? "  she  sobbed,  kissing  his  forehead. 
He  strove  to  reply,  but  burst  into  tears,  "without  being  able  to 
utter  a  word.  Fearful  that  the  prolonged  excitement  of  such 
an  interview  might  prove  injurious,  I  gave  Mrs  Dudleigh  a 
hint  to  withdraw — and  left  the  room  with  her.  She  had  scarcely 
descended  the  staircase,  when  she  suddenly  seized  my  arm, 
stared  me  full  in  the  face,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  and  wild 
laughter.  I  carried  her  into  the  first  room  I  could  find,  and 
gave  her  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  she  recovered.  She  continually  exclaimed — "  Oh,  what 
a  wretch  I've  been  ! — ^What  a  vile  wretch  IVe  been  ! — and  he 
so  kind  and  forgiving  too  !  " 

As  soon  as  Mr  Dudleigh  was  suflficiently  recovered  to  leave 
his  bedroom — contrary  to  my  vehemently  expressed  opinion — 
he  entered  at  once  on  the  active  management  of  his  affairs.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  business  of  such  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated character  as  his  must  have  suffered  from  so  long  an  in- 
tennission  of  his  personal  superintendence — especially  at  such 
a  critical  conjuncture.  Though  his  head-clerk  was  an  able  and 
faithful  man,  he  was  not  at  all  equal  to  the  overwhelming  task 
which  devolved  upon  him ;  and  when  Mr  Dudleigh,  the  first 
day  of  his  coming  down-stairs,  sent  for  him,  in  order  to  learn 
the  general  aspect  of  his  affairs,  he  wrung  his  hands  despairingly, 
to  find  the  lamentable  confusion  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken,  was  the  discovery  of  funds  where- 
with to  meet  some  heavy  demands  which  had  been,  for  some 
time,  clamorously  asserted.  What,  however,  was  to  be  done  1 
His  unfortunate  speculations  in  the  foreign  funds  had  made 
sad  havoc  of  his  floating  capital ;  and  further  fluctuations  in  the 
English  funds  during  his  illness  had  added  to  his  losses.  As 
far  as  ready  money  went,  therefore,  he  was  comparatively  penni- 
less. All  his  resources  were  so  locked  up,  as  to  be  promptly 
available  only  at  ruinous  sacrifices ;  and  yet  he  muM  procure 
many  thousands  within  a  few  days — or  he  trembled  to  contem- 
plate the  consequences. 
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''CbII  in  the  money  I  adranced  on  mortgige  of  mj  Loid 
^B  property,"  said  he. 

^  We  shall  loae  a  third,  sir,  of  what  we  adranoed  if  we  do,*' 
replied  the  clerk. 

'^  Can't  help  it,  sir,  mu^  hare  money — and  that  instantly — 
eifl  it  in,  sir."  The  clerk,  with  a  si^  entered  his  orders 
aecordingly. 

"  Ah — let  me  see.     Sell  all  my  shares  in ." 

^  Allow  me  to  suggest,  sir,  that,  if  yon  will  bnt  wait  two 
months,  or  eren  six  weeks  longer,  they  will  be  worth  twenty 
times  what  yon  gave  for  them  ;  whereas,  if  yon  part  with  them 
at  present,  it  must  be  at  a  heavy  discount " 

"  Mtuff  have  money,  sir !  must ! — ^write  it  down  too,"  replied 
Mr  Dndleigh,  sternly.  In  this  manner  he  ''  ticketed  ont  his 
property  for  ruin,"  as  his  clerk  said — throughout  the  interview. 
His  demeanour  and  spirit  were  altogether  changed ;  the  first 
was  become  stem  and  imperative,  the  latter  rash  and  inconsi- 
derate, to  a  degree  which  none  would  credit,  who  had  known  his 
former  mode  of  conducting  business.  All  the  prudence  and 
energy  which  had  secured  him  such  splendid  results,  seemed 
now  lost,  irrecoverably  lost  Whether  or  not  this  change  was 
to  be  accounted  for  by  mental  imbecility  consequent  on  his  re> 
cent  apoplectic  seizure,  or  the  disgust  he  felt  at  toiling  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  had  been,  and  might  yet  be,  so 
pfofligately  squandered,  I  know  not ;  but  his  conduct  now  con- 
sisted of  alternations  between  the  extremes  of  rashness  and 
timorous  indecision.  He  would  waver  and  hesitate  about  the 
outlay  of  hundreds,  when  every  one  else— even  those  most  pro- 
verbially prudent  and  sober — would  venture  their  thousands 
with  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of  tenfold  profits ;  and  again 
would  fling  away  thousands  into  the  very  yawning  jaws  of 
villany.  He  would  not  tolerate  remonstrance  or  expostulation ; 
and  when  any  one  ventured  to  hint  surprise  or  dissatisfaction 
at  the  conduct  he  was  pursuing,  he  would  say  tartly,  **  that  he 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  what  he  was  doing."  His  brother 
merchants  were,  for  a  length  of  time,  puzzled  to  account  for  his 
conduct.  At  first,  they  gave  him  credit  for  playing  some  deep 
and  desperate  game,  and  trembled  at  his  hardihood ;  but  after 
waiting  a  while,  and  perceiving  no 

"  WondrotM  iMue, 
Leapt  down  tbdr  saping  throati»  to  recompense 
Long  boon  of  patient  hope," 

they  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  he  had  been  latterly  un- 
fortunate, and  was  growing  old,  and  indisposed  to  prolong  the 
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doubtful  cares  of  money-making,  he  had  determined  to  draw  his 
affairs  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  with- 
drawing altogether  from  active  life  on  a  handsome  independence. 
Every  one  commended  his  prudence  in  so  acting — "  in  letting 
well  alone."  "  Easy  come,  easy  go,"  is  an  old  saw,  but  signally 
characteristic  of  rapidly  acquired  commercial  fortunes ;  and  by 
these,  and  similar  prudential  considerations,  did  they  consider 
Mr  Dudleigh  to  be  actuated.  This  latter  supposition  was 
strengthened  by  observing  the  other  parts  of  his  conduct.  His 
domestic  arrangements  indicated  a  spirit  of  rigorous  retrench- 
ment. His  house  near  Richmond  was  advertised  for  sale,  and 
bought,  **  out  and  out,"  by  a  man  who  had  grown  rich  in  Mr 
Dudleigh's  service.  Mrs  Dudleigh  gave,  received,  and  accepted 
fewer  and  fewer  invitations,  was  less  seen  at  public  places, 
and  drove  only  in  one  plain  chariot.  Young  Dudleigh's  allow- 
ance at  Oxford  was  curtailed,  and  narrowed  down  to  £300 
a-year ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to  go  abroad,  that  he  might  stay 
at  home  to  prepare  for — orders  !  There  was  nothing  question- 
able or  alarming  in  all  this,  even  to  the  most  forward  quidnuncs 
of  the  City,  "fiie  world  that  had  blazoned  and  lauded  his,  or 
rather  his  famih/s  extravagance,  now  commended  his  judicious 
economy.  As  for  himself  personally,  he  had  resumed  his  pris- 
tine clockwork  punctuality  of  movements  ;  and  the  only  diflfer- 
ence  to  be  perceived  in  his  behaviour  was  an  air  of  unceasing 
thoughtfulness  and  reserve.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the 
rumoured  unhappiness  he  endured  in  his  family — for  which  Mrs 
Dudleigh  was  given  ample  credit.  And  then  his  favourite — his 
idolised  child — Miss  Dudleigh — was  exhibiting  alarming  symp- 
toms of  ill-health.  She  was  notoriously  neglected  by  her  young 
and  noble  suitor,  who  continued  abroad  much  longer  than  the 
period  he  had  himself  fixed  on.  She  was  of  too  delicate  and 
sensitive  a  character  to  hear  with  indifference  the  impertinent 
and  cruel  speculations  which  this  occasioned  in  "society." 
When  I  looked  at  her — her  beauty,  her  amiable  and  fascinating 
manners,  her  high  accomplishments,  and,  in  many  conversa- 
tions, perceived  the  superior  feelings  of  her  soul — it  was  with 
diflBculty  I  brought  myself  to  believe  that  she  was  the  offspring 
of  such  a  miserably  inferior  woman  as  her  mother.  To  return, 
however,  to  Mr  Dudleigh  :  He  who  has  once  experienced  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  ought  never  to  be  entirely  from  under  medical 
surveillance,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  once  or 
twice  a-week,  to  ascertain  how  he  was  going  on.  I  observed  a 
great  change  in  him.  Though  never  distinguished  by  high  ani- 
mal spirits,  he  seemed  now  under  the  influence  of  a  permanent 
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and  ioeietBiiig  mekncholj.  When  I  would  put  to  him  some 
■och  matter-of-fact  question  as — **  Uow  goes  the  world  with  jroa 
DOW,  Mr  Dudleigh  ? "  he  would  reply,  with  an  air  of  lassitude^ 
^Oh,  as  it  fjughi  I  as  it  ought."  He  ceased  to  speak  of  his 
mercantile  transactions  with  spirit  or  energy  ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  visible  effort  that  he  dragged  himself  into  the  City. 

Wlien  a  man  is  once  on  the  incline/i  plane  of  life — once 
fairly  'Agoing  down  hill " — one  push  will  do  as  much  as  fifty ; 
and  such  a  one  poor  Mr  Dudlei^  was  not  long  in  receiving. 
Bomours  were  already  flying  about,  that  his  credit  had  no  more 
•abstantial  support  than  paper  props  ;  in  other  words,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  accommodation  bills  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements. A\lien  once  such  reports  are  current  and  accredited, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  '^  all  up  "  with  a  man  in  the  City. 
And  ought  it  not  to  be  so  ?  I  observed,  a  little  while  ago,  that 
Mr  Dudleigh,  since  his  illness,  conducted  his  affairs  very  differ- 
ently from  what  he  had  formerly.  He  would  freight  his  vessels 
with  unmarketable  cargoes,  in  spite  of  all  the  representations  of 
his  servants  and  friends  ;  and,  when  his  advices  confirmed  the 
truth  of  their  surmises,  he  would  order  the  goods  to  be  sold  off, 
frequently  at  a  fifth  or  eighth  of  their  value.  These,  and  many 
similar  freaks,  becoming  generally  known,  soon  alienated  from 
him  the  confidence  even  of  his  oldest  connections ;  credit  was 
given  him  reluctantly,  and  then  only  to  a  small  extent — and 
sometimes  even  point-blank  refused  !  He  bore  all  this  with 
apparent  calmness,  observing  simply  that  "times  were  altered !" 
Still  he  had  a  corps  de  reserve  in  his  favourite  investiture — 
mortgages  ;  a  species  of  security  in  which  he  long  had  locked 
up  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Anxious  to  assign  a 
mortgage  for  £15,000,  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  an 
assignee  on  advantageous  terms,  whose  solicitor,  after  carefully 
inspecting  the  deed,  pronounced  it  so  much  waste  paper,  owing 
to  some  great  technical  flaw,  or  informality,  which  vitiated  the 
whole.  Poor  Mr  Dudleigh  hurried  with  consternation  to  his 
attorney  ;  who,  after  a  long  show  of  incredulity,  at  last  acknow- 
.  lodged  the  existence  of  the  defect !  Under  his  advice,  Mr  Dud- 
leigh instantly  wrote  to  the  party  whose  property  was  mort- 
gaged, frankly  informing  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  appeal- 
ing to  his  "  honour  and  good  feeling."  He  might  as  well  have 
appealed  to  the  winds  !  for  he  received  a  reply  from  the  mort- 
gager's attorney,  stating  simply  that  '^  his  client  was  prepared 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  deed,  and  so,  of  course,  must  the  mort- 
gager ! "  What  was  Mr  Dudleigh's  utter  dismay  at  finding,  on 
iurther  examination,  that  every  mortgage  transaction — except 
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one  for  £1500 — which  had  been  intrusted  to  the  management 
of  the  same  attorney,  was  equally,  or  even  more  invalid  than 
the  one  above  mentioned !  Two  of  the  heaviest  proved  to  be 
worthless,  as  second  mortgages  of  the  same  property,  and  all  the 
remainder  were  invalid,  on  account  of  divers  defects  and  infor- 
malities. It  turned  out  that  Mr  Dudleigh  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  SA^indler,  who  had  intentionally  committed  the  draft  error, 
and  colluded  with  his  principal  to  outfit  his  unsuspecting 
client,  Mr  Dudleigh,  in  the  matter  of  the  double  mortgages ! 
Mr  Dudleigh  instantly  commenced  actions  against  the  first 
mortgager,  to  recover  the  money  he  had  advanced,  in  spite  of 
the  flaw  in  the  mortgage  deed,  and  against  the  attorney  through 
whose  villany  he  had  suflfered  so  severely.  In  the  former — which, 
of  course,  decided  the  fate  of  the  remaining  mortgages  similarly 
situated — he  failed  ;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded,  as  far  as  the  bare 
gaining  of  a  verdict  could  be  so  considered  ;  but  the  attorney, 
exasperated  at  being  brought  before  the  court  and  exposed  by 
his  client,  defended  the  action  in  such  a  manner  as  did  himself 
no  good,  at  the  same  time  that  it  nearly  ruined  the  poor  plain- 
tiff ;  for  he  raked  up  every  circumstance  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  professionally,  during  the  course  of  several  years* 
confidential  connection  ^ith  Mr  Dudleigh,  and  which  could  pos- 
sibly i)e  tortured  into  a  disreputable  shape  ;  and  gave  his  foul 
brief  into  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  young  counsel,  who,  faith- 
ful to  his  instructions,  and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  so  rich 
an  opportunity  of  vituperative  declamation,  contrived  so  to 
blacken  poor  Mr  Dudleigh's  character,  by  cunning,  cruel  innuen- 
does, asserting  nothing,  but  suggesting  ever3rthing  vile  and 
atrocious,  that  poor  Mr  Dudleigh,  who  was  in  court  at  the  time, 
began  to  think  himself,  in  spite  of  himself,  one  of  the  most 
execrable  scoundrels  in  existence ;  and  hurried  home  in  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  agony,  and  despair,  which,  but  for  my  being 
opportunely  sent  for  by  Mrs  Dudleigh,  and  bleeding  him  at 
once,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  induced  a  second  and  fatal 
apoplectic  seizure.  His  energies,  for  weeks  afterwards,  lay  in 
a  state  of  complete  stagnation  ;  and  I  found  he  was  sinking 
into  the  condition  of  an  irrecoverable  hypochondriac.  Every- 
thing, from  that  time,  went  wrong  with  him.  He  made  no 
provision  for  the  payment  of  his  regular  debts ;  creditors  preci- 
pitated their  claims  from  all  quarters  ;  and  he  had  no  resources 
to  fall  back  upon  at  a  moment's  exigency.  Some  of  the  more 
forbearing  of  his  creditors  kindly  consented  to  give  him  time, 
but  the  small  fry  pestered  him  to  distraction ;  and  at  last,  one 
of  the  latter  class,  a  rude,  hard-hearted  fellow,  cousin  to  the 

2  A 
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attorney  whom  Mr  Dudleigh  had  recently  prosecuted,  on  re- 
ceiving the  reqmsite  ^denial,"  instantly  went  and  struck  the 
docket  against  his  unfortunate  debtor,  and  Mr  Dudleigh — ^the 
celebrated  Mr  Dudleigh — ^became  a  Bankkupt  ! 

For  some  hours  after  he  had  received  an  official  notification 
of  the  event,  he  seemed  completely  stunned.  He  did  not  utter 
a  syllable  when  first  informed  of  it ;  but  his  face  assumed  a 
(^lastly  paleness.  He  walked  to  and  fro  about  the  room — now 
pausing — then  hurrying  on — ^then  pausing  again,  striking  his 
bands  on  his  forehead,  and  exclaiming,  with  an  abstracted  and 
incredulous  air — "  A  bankrupt !  a  bankrupt !  Henry  Dudleigh 
a  bankrupt !  What  are  they  saying  on  'Change  r*  In  subse- 
quently describing  to  me  his  feelings  at  this  period,  he  said  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  "  fallen  into  his  grave  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  come  out  again  cold  and  stupified." 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  his  daughter  entered  the 
room,  wan  and  trembling  with  agitation. 

"My  dear  little  love,  what's  wrong?  What's  wrong,  eh? 
What  has  dashed  you,  my  sweet  flower,  eh  ?"  said  he,  folding 
her  in  his  arms,  and  hugging  her  to  his  breast.  He  led  her  to 
a  seat,  and  placed  her  on  his  knee.  He  passed  his  hand  over 
her  pale  forehead.  "  What  have  you  been  about  to-day,  Agnes? 
You've  forgotten  to  dress  your  hair  to-day,"  taking  herTaven 
tresses  in  his  fingers — "  Come,  these  must  be  curled  !  They  are 
all  damp,  love  !     What  makes  you  cry  ? " 

"  My  dear,  dear,  dear,  darling  father ! "  sobbed  the  agonised 
girl,  almost  choked  with  her  emotions — clasping  her  arms  con- 
vulsively round  his  neck — "I  love  you  dearer — a  thousand 
times — than  I  ever  loved  you  in  my  life  ! " 

"  My  sweet  love  ! "  he  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears.  Neither 
of  them  spoke  for  several  minutes. 

"  You  are  young,  Agnes,  and  may  be  happy — ^but  as  for  me, 
I  am  an  old  tree,  whose  roots  are  rotten  1  The  blasts  have 
beaten  me  down,  my  darling ! "  She  clung  closer  to  him,  but 
spoke  not.  "  Agnes,  will  you  stay  with  me,  now  that  I'm  made 
a — a  beggar  ?  Will  you  ?  I  can  love  you  yet — ^but  that*s  all ! " 
said  he,  staring  vacantly  at  her.  After  a  pause,  he  suddenly 
released  her  from  his  knee,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  hur- 
riedly about  the  room. 

"  Agnes,  love  !  Why,  is  it  true — ^is  it  really  trife  that  I'm 
made  a  bankrupt  of,  after  all  ?  And  is  it  come  to  that  ? "  He 
resumed  his  seat,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept  like 
a  child.  "  'Tis  for  youy  my  darling — for  my  family — my  chil- 
dren that  I  grieve  !    What  is  to  become  of  you  ?"    Again  he 
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pauised.  '*  Well  i  it  cannot  be  helped — it  is  more  my  misfortune 
than  my  fault !  God  knows  I've  tried  to  pay  my  way  as  I 
went  on — and — and — no,  no  !  it  doesn't  follow  that  every  man 
is  a  villain  that's  a  bankrupt !" 

''No,  no,  no,  father!"  replied  his  daughter,  again  flinging 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing  him  with  passionate  fond- 
*your  honour  is  untouched — it  is- 


"Ay,  love — but  to  make  the  world  think  M-^There's  the 
rub !  \Vhat  has  been  said  on  'Change  to-day,  Agnes  1  That's 
what  hurts  me  to  my  soul !'' 

..."  Come,  father,  be  calm  !  We  shall  yet  be  happy  and 
quiet,  after  this  little  breeze  has  blown  over!  Oh,  yes,  yes, 
father  !  We  will  remove  to  a  nice  little  comfortable  house,  and 
live  among  ourselves  ! " 

"  But,  Agnes,  can  you  do  all  this  %  Can  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  live  in  a  lower  rank — to — ^to — ^to  be,  in  a  manner, 
your  own  servant  1 " 

"  Yes,  God  knows,  I  can !  Father,  I'd  rather  be  your  ser- 
vant-girl than  wife  of  the  king  1"  replied  the  poor  girl,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Oh  my  daughter! — Come,  come,  let  us  go  into  the  next 
room,  and  do  you  play  me  my  old  favourite — '  O  Nanny,  wilt 
thou  gang  wi'  me  1 '  You'll  feel  it,  Agnes  1 "  He  led  her  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and  set  her  down  at  the  instrument,  and 
stood  by  her  side. 

"We  must  not  part  with  this  piano,  my  love— must  we?" 
said  she,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck — "we'll  try  and  have 
it  saved  from  die  wreck  of  our  furniture !"  She  conmienced 
pla3dng  the  time  he  had  requested,  and  went  through  it. 

"  Sing,  love — sing  ! "  said  her  father.  "  I  love  the  words  as 
much  as  the  music  !  Would  you  cheat  me,  you  little  rogue  1" 
She  made  him  no  reply,  but  went  on  playing,  very  irregularly, 
however. 

"Come!  you  rmist  sing,  Agnes  !" 

"I  can't !"  she  murmured.  "  My  heart  is  breaking!  My 
— my — bro *'  and  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  fa- 
ther. He  rang  instantly  for  assistance.  In  carrying  her  from 
the  music-stool  to  the  sofa,  an  open  letter  dropped  from  her 
bosom.  Mr  Dudleigh  hastily  picked  it  up,  and  saw  that  the 
direction  was  in  the  handwriting  of  his  son^  and  bore  the 
"  Wapping  "  post-mark.  The  stunning  contents  were  as  follows : 
— "  My  dear,  dear,  dear  Agnes,  farewell ! — it  may  be  for  ever  ! 
I  fly  from  my  country !  While  you  are  reading  this  note,  I  am 
on  my  way  to  America.    Do  not  call  me  cruel,  my  sweet  sister. 
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for  mj  lieirt  is  broken  ! — ^broken  !  Yesterdar,  near  Oxford,  I 
fought  with  a  man  who  dared  to  insolt  me  about  oar  f ami! j 
trcmblen.  I  am  afndd — God  forgive  me — that  I  have  killed 
him  !  AgneSy  Agnes,  the  bloodhoands  are  after  me !  Even 
were  they  not,  I  coold  not  bear  to  look  on  my  poor  father, 
wh^^m  I  have  helped  to  ruin,  nnder  the  encouragement  of  one 
who  might  have  bred  me  better !  I  cannot  stay  in  England, 
for  I  have  lost  my  station  in  society ;  I  owe  thoosands  I  can 
nerer  repay ;  besides,  Agnes,  Agnes !  the  bloodhoands  are  after 
me !  I  scarcely  know  what  I  am  sayiog  !  Break  all  this  to  my 
father — ^my  wretched  father — as  gradnally  as  yoa  can.  Do  not 
let  him  know  of  it  for  a  fortnight^  at  least  May  Grod  be  your 
friend,  my  dear  Agnes  !  Pray  for  me !  pray  for  me,  my  darling 
Agnes ! — ^yes,  for  me,  yoar  wretched,  goilty,  heartbroken  bro- 
ther!—H.  D." 

"  Ah  !  he  might  have  done  worse — he  might  have  done 
worse ! "  exclaimed  the  stnpified  father.  ^*  Well,  I  most  think 
about  it ! "  and  he  calmly  folded  up  the  letter  to  pat  it  into 
his  pocket-book,  when  his  daughter's  eye  caught  sight  of  it,  for 
she  had  recovered  from  her  swoon  while  he  was  reading  it ;  and 
with  a  faint  shriek,  and  a  frantic  effort  to  snatch  it  from  him, 
she  fell  back,  and  swooned  again.  Even  all  this  did  not  rouse 
Mr  Dudleigh.  He  sat  still,  gazing  on  his  daughter  with  a 
▼acant  stare,  and  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  assist  her 
recoveiy.  I  was  summoned  in  to  attend  her,  for  she  was  so  ill 
that  they  carried  her  up  to  bed. 

Poor  girl ! — poor  Agnes  Dudleigh  ! — already  had  consfmp- 
Tl0!f  marked  her  for  his  own  !  The  reader  may  possibly  recollect 
that,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  narrative.  Miss  Dudleigh  was 
represented  to  be  affianced  to  a  young  nobleman.  I  need 
hardly,  I  suppose,  inform  him  that  the  "affair"  was  "all  off," 

as  soon  as  ever  Lord heard  of  her  fallen  fortunes.     To  do 

him  justice,  he  behaved  in  the  business  with  perfect  politeness 
and  condescension  ;  wrote  to  her  from  Italy,  carefully  returning 
her  all  her  letters ;  spoke  of  her  admirable  qualities  in  the 
handsomest  strain;  and,  in  choice  and  feeling  language,  re- 
gretted the  altered  state  of  his  affections,  and  that  the  "  fates 
had  ordained  their  separation."  A  few  months  afterwards,  the 
estranged  couple  met  casually  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Lord  — — 
passed  Miss  Dudleigh  with  a  strange  stare  of  irrecognition,  that 
showed  the  advances  he  had  made  in  the  command  of  manner ! 
She  had  been  really  attached  to  him,  for  he  was  a  young  man 
of  handsome  appearance,  and  elegant  winning  manners.  The 
only  things  he  wanted  were  a  hetui  and  a  heart     This  circum- 
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stance,  added  to  the  perpetual  harassment  of  domestic  sorrows, 
had  completely  undermined  her  delicate  constitution ;  and  her 
brother's  conduct  prostrated  the  few  remaining  energies  that 
were  left  her. 

But  Mrs  Dudleigh  has  latterly  slipped  from  our  observation. 
I  have  little  more  to  say  about  her.  Aware  that  her  own  in- 
famous conduct  had  conduced  to  her  husband's  ruin,  she  had 
resigned  herself  to  the  incessant  lashings  of  remorse,  and  was 
wasting  away  daily.  Her  excesses  had  long  before  sapped  her 
constitution,  and  she  was  now  little  else  than  a  walking  skeleton. 
She  sat  moping  in  her  bedroom  for  hours  together,  taking  littie 
or  no  notice  of  what  happened  about  her,  and  manifesting  no 
interest  in  life.  When,  however,  she  heard  of  her  son's  fate — 
the  only  person  on  earth  she  really  loved — the  intelligence  smote 
her  finally  down.  She  never  recovered  from  the  stroke.  The 
only  words  she  uttered,  after  hearing  of  his  departure  for  America, 
were,  "Wretched  woman! — guilty  mother! — I  have  done  it 
all ! "  The  serious  illness  of  her  poor  daughter  affected  her 
scarcely  at  all  She  would  sit  at  her  bedside,  and  pay  her  every 
attention  in  her  power;  but  it  was  rather  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  a  hired  nurse  than  a  mother. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  "  chief  mourner  " — Mr  Dudleigh. 
The  attorney,  whom  he  had  sued  for  his  villany  in  the  mortgage 
transactions,  contrived  to  get  appointed  solicitor  to  the  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  sued  out  against  Mr  Dudleigh  ;  and  he 
enhanced  the  bitterness  and  agony  incident  to  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings he  was  employed  to  conduct,  by  the  cruelty  and  in- 
solence of  his  demeanour.  He  would  not  allow  the  slightest 
indulgence  to  the  poor  bankrupt,  whom  he  was  selling  out  of 
house  and  home,  but  remorselessly  seized  on  every  atom  of  goods 
and  furniture  the  law  allowed  him,  and  put  the  heartbroken, 
helpless  family  to  all  the  inconvenience  his  malice  could  suggest. 
His  conduct  was,  throughout,  mean,  tyrannical — even  diaboli- 
cal, in  its  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Mr  DudLeigh's  energies  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
admit  of  remonstrance  or  resistance.  The  only  evidence  he  gave 
of  smarting  under  the  man's  insolence  was,  after  enduring  an 
outrageous  violation  of  his  domestic  privacy — a  cruel  interference 
with  the  few  conveniences  of  his  dying  daughter  and  sick  wffe 
— when  he  suddenly  touched  the  attorney's  arm,  and  in  a  low, 
broken  tone  of  voice,  said — "  Mr  ,  I  am  a  poor,  heart- 
broken man,  and  have  no  one  to  avenge  me,  or  you  would  not 
dare  to  do  this  ;"  and  he  turned  away  in  tears.  The  house  and 
furniture  in Square,  with  every  other  item  of  property  that 
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-mam  ST^alahlej  being  disposed  oi,  on  winding  up  tiie  af^uiSy  it 
proved  that  the  cmditoa  could  obtain  adiridend  of  about  fifteen 
aiiillinf];s  in  the  pound.  So  convinced  were  tiiey  of  the  xmim- 
peached,  the  nnimpeachable  integrity  of  the  poor  bankrupt,  that 
they  not  only  dp«)ntaneoasiy  relesused  him  from,  all  fiitmre  claims^ 
bat  entered  into  a  anbscription^  amoonting  to  £i<XX>,  which  they 
pQt  into  his  handa  for  the  porpoee  of  enaihling  him  to  recomm^ice 
]k>nsekeeping  on  a  small  scale^  and  obtain  some  permanent  means 
of  livelihood-  Under  their  advice,  or  rather  direction — for  he  was 
passive  as  an  infant — he  removed  to  a  small  hoose  in  Chelsea, 
and  commenced  bosiness  as  a  coal  merchant,  or  agent  for  the 
sale  of  coaLs  in  a  small  and  poor  way,  it  may  be  supposed.  His 
new  house  was  very  small,  but  neat,  convenient,  and  situated  in 
a  quiet  and  creditable  street.  Yes,  in  a  little  one-storeyed  house, 
with  about  ei^t  square  feet  of  garden  froiitage,  resided  the  once 
wealthy  and  celebrated  Mr  Dodleigh  ! 

The  very  first  morning  after  Mrs  Dudleigh  had  been  removed 
to  her  new  quarters,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  bed ;  for  the 
fatignes  of  changing  her  residence,  added  to  the  remorse  and 
chagrin  which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  her  mind,  had  ex- 
tinguished the  last  spark  of  her  vital  energies.  When  I  saw 
her,  which  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  her 
decease,  she  was  lying  in  her  coffin ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  train  of  instructive  reflections  elicited  by  the  spectacle.  Poor 
creature,  her  features  looked  indeed  haggard  and  grief-worn  !  Mr 
Dudleigh  wept  over  her  remains  like  a  child,  and  kissed  the  cold 
lips  and  hands  with  the  liveliest  transports  of  regret  At  length 
came  the  day  of  the  funeral,  as  plain  and  unpretending  a  one  as 
could  he.  At  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Mr  Dudleigh,  I  at- 
tended her  remains  to  the  grave.  It  was  an  affecting  thought, 
that  the  daughter  was  left  dying  in  the  house  from  which  her 
mother  was  carried  out  to  burial.  Mr  Dudleigh  went  through 
the  whole  of  the  melancholy  ceremony  with  a  calmness — and 
even  cheerfulness — ^which  surprised  me.  He  did  not  betray  any 
enH»tion  when  leaving  the  ground ;  except  turning  to  look  into 
the  grave,  and  exclaiming,  rather  faintly — "  Well — here  we  leave 
you,  poor  wife  1 "  On  our  return  home,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  begged  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
pQn,  ink,  and  ])aper,  as  he  had  some  important  letters  to  write; 
ft!Kl  riHiucsted  me  to  wait  for  him  in  Miss  Dudleigh 's  room, 
whore  lie  would  rejoin  me,  and  accompany  me  part  of  my  way 
Ui)  to  town.  I  rcjmired,  therefore,  to  Miss  Dudleigh's  chamber. 
Hho  WAS  sitting  up,  and  dressed  in  mourning.  The  marble  pale- 
ness of  her  «v©a  then  beautiful  features,  was  greatly  enhanced 
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by  contrast  with  the  deep  black  drapery  she  wore.  She  reminded 
me  of  the  snowdrop  she  had  an  hour  or  two  before  laid  on  the 
pall  of  her  mother's  coflBn !  Her  beauty  was  fast  withering 
away  under  the  blighting  influence  of  sorrow  and  disease  !  She 
reclined  in  an  easy-chair,  her  head  leaning  on  her  small  snowy 
hand^  the  taper  fingers  of  which  were  half  concealed  beneath  her 
dark^  clustering,  uncurled  tresses — 

"  Like  a  white  rose,  glistening  *mid  evening  gloom.** 

"  How  did  he  bear  it  ?"  she  whispered,  with  a  profound  sigh,  as 
soon  as  I  had  taken  my  place  beside  her.  I  told  her  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  whole  with  more  calmness  and  fortitude 
than  could  have  been  expected.  "  Ah  ! — 'tis  unnatural !  He's 
grown  strangely  altered  within  these  last  few  da3rs,  doctor !  Ho 
never  seems  to  feel  anything  !  His  troubles  have  stunned  his 
heart,  I'm  afraid  !     Don't  you  think  he  looks  altered  1" 

"Yes,  my  love,  he  is  thinner,  certainly." 

"  Ah — his  hair  is  white  ! — He  is  old — he  won't  be  long  behind 
us!" 

"  I  hope,  that,  now  he  is  freed  from  the  cares  and  distractions 
of  business " 

"  Doctor,  is  the  grave  deep  enough  for  three  1"  inquired  the 
poor  girl  abruptly,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  me  speaking.  "  Our 
family  has  been  strangely  desolated,  doctor — has  not  it  1  My 
mother  gone ;  the  daughter  on  her  deathbed ;  the  father  wretched, 
and  ruined ;  the  son — flown  from  his  country — perhaps  dead, 
or  dying  !     But  it  has  all  been  our  own  fault ^" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  accuse  yourself  of.  Miss  Dudleigh," 
said  I.  She  shook  her  head,  and  burst  into  tears.  This  was 
the  melancholy  vein  of  our  conversation,  when  Mr  Dudleigh 
made  his  appearance,  in  his  black  gloves  and  crape-covered  hat^ 
holding  two  letters  in  his  hand. 

"  Come,  doctor,"  said  he,  rather  briskly,  "  you've  a  long  walk 
before  you  1  I'll  accompany  you  part  of  the  way,  as  I  have  some 
letters  to  put  into  the  post." 

"Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Mr  Dudleigh!  FU 
put  them  into  the  post,  as  I  go  by." 

"  No,  no— thank  you — ^thank  you,"  he  interrupted  me,  with 
rather  an  embarrassed  air,  I  thought ;  "  I've  several  other  little 
matters  to  do,  and  we  had  better  be  starting."  I  rose,  and  took 
my  leave  of  Miss  DudleigL  Her  father  put  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  kissed  her  very  fondly.  "Keep  up  your  spirits, 
Agnes  ! — and  see  and  get  into  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  yoa 
are  quite  exhausted."  He  walked  towards  the  door.  "Oh, 
bless  your  little  heart,  my  love  1 "  said  he,  suddenly  returning  to 
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her,  and  kissing  her  more  fondly,  if  possible,  than  before.  ^  We 
shall  not  be  apart  long,  I  daresaj ! " 

We  set  off  on  our  walk  towards  town ;  and  Mr  Dadleigh  con- 
Tersed  with  great  calmness,  speaking  of  his  affairs  even  in  an 
encouraging  tone.     At  length  we  separated.     '*  Remember  me 

kindly  to  Mrs ,"  said  he,  mentioning  my  wife's  name,  and 

shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast,  making  out  my  daily 
Hst,  my  wife,  who  had  one  of  the  morning  papers  in  her  hand, 
suddenly  let  it  fall,  and,  looking  palely  at  me,  exclaimed — "  Oh, 
surely — surely,  my  dear,  this  can  never  be — Mr  Dudleigh."  I 
inquured  what  she  meant,  and  she  pointed  out  the  following 
paragraph; — 

"  Attempted  Suicide — Yesterday  evening,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  deep  mourning,  was  observed  walking  for  some 
time  near  the  water-side,  a  little  above  Chelsea  Reach,  and  pre- 
sently stepped  on  board  one  of  the  barges,  and  threw  himself 
from  the  outer  one  into  the  river.  Most  providentially  this 
latter  movement  was  seen  by  a  boatman  who  was  rowing  past, 
and  who  succeeded,  after  some  minutes,  in  seizing  hold  of  the 
unfortunate  persort,  and  lifting  him  into  the  boat — ^but  not  till 
the  vital  spark  seemed  extinct  He  was  immediately  carried  to 
the  public-house  by  the  water-side,  where  prompt  and  judicious 
means  were  made  use  of — and  with  success.     He  is  now  lying 

at  the public-house ;  but  as  there  were  no  papers  or  cards 

about  him,  his  name  is  at  present  unknown.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  is  of  middling  stature — rather  full  made — of  advanced 
years — ^his  hair  very  grey,  and  he  wears  a  mourning  ring  on  his 
left  hand." 

I  rang  the  bell,  ordered  a  coach,  drew  on  my  boots,  and  put 
on  my  walking  dress  ;  and,  in  a  little  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes,  was  hurrying  on  my  way  to  the  house  mentioned  in 
the  newspaper.  A  twopenny  postman  had  the  knocker  in  his 
hand  at  the  moment  of  my  opening  the  door,  and  put  into  my 
hand  a  paid  letter,  which  I  tore  open  as  I  drove  along.  Gk>od 
God  !  it  was  from  Mr  Dudleigh ;  it  afforded  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  insanity  which  led  him  to  attempt  his  life.  It  was  written 
in  a  most  extravagant  and  incongruous  strain,  and  acquainted 
me  with  the  writer's  intention  to  "  bid  farewell  to  his  troubles 
that  evening."  It  ended  with  informing  me,  that  I  was  left  a 
legacy  in  his  will  for  £5000 — and  hoping  that,  when  his  poor 
daughter  died,  "  I  would  see  her  magnificently  buried."  By  the 
time  I  had  arrived  at  the  house  where  he  lay,  I  was  almost  faint- 
ing with  agitation  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  wait  some  minutes 
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belowy  before  I  could  sufficiently  recover  my  Belf-possession. 
On  entering  the  bedroom  where  he  lay,  I  found  him  undressed, 
and  fast  asleep.  There  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  discom- 
posure in  the  features.  His  hands  were  clasped  closely  together; 
and  in  that  position  he  had  continued  for  several  hours.  The 
medical  man  who  had  been  summoned  in  over-night,  sat  at  his 
bedside,  and  informed  me  that  his  patient  was  going  on  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  The  treatment  he  had  adopted  had  been 
very  judicious  and  successful ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  that,  when 
next  Mr  Dudleigh  awoke,  he  would  feel  little,  if  any,  the  worse 
for  what  he  had  suffered  All  my  thoughts  were  now  directed 
to  Miss  Dudleigh ;  for  I  felt  sure  that,  if  the  intelligence  had 
found  its  way  to  her,  it  must  have  destroyed  her.  I  ran  every 
inch  of  the  (^stance  between  the  two  houses,  and  knocked  gently 
at  the  door  with  my  knuckles,  that  I  might  not  disturb  Miss 
Dudleigh.  The  servant-girl,  seeing  my  discomposed  appearance, 
would  have  created  a  disturbance,  by  shrieking  or  malung  some 
other  noise,  had  I  not  placed  my  fingers  on  her  mouth,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  asked  how  her  mistress  wasi  **  Master  went  home 
with  you,  sir,  did  not  he  1 "  she  inquired,  with  an  alarmed  air. 

"  Yes — yes,"  I  replied  hastily. 

"  Oh,  I  told  Miss  so  !  I  told  her  so  ! "  replied  the  girl,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  breathing  freer. 

'*  Oh,  she  has  been  uneasy  about  his  not  coming  home  last 
night— -eh  ]  Ah,  I  thought  so  this  morning,  and  that  is  what 
has  brought  me  here  in  such  a  hurry,"  said  I,  as  calmly  as  I  could. 
After  waiting  down  stairs  to  recover  my  breath  a  little,  I  repaired 
to  Miss  Dudleigh's  room.  She  was  awake.  The  moment  I 
entered  she  started  up  in  bed — her  eyes  straining,  and  her  arms 
stretched  towards  me. 

"My — my — ^father! "  she  gasped;  and  before  I  could 

open  my  lips,  or  even  reach  her  side,  she  had  fallen  back  in  bed, 
and,  as  I  thought,  expired.  She  had  swooned ;  and,  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  experience,  I  never  saw  a  swoon  so  long  and 
closely  resemble  death.  For  more  than  an  hour,  the  nurse, 
servant-girl,  and  I,  hung  over  her  in  agonising  and  breathless 
suspense,  striving  to  detect  her  breath — which  made  no  im- 
pression whatever  on  the  glass  I  from  time  to  time  held  over  her 
mouth.  Her  pulse  fluttered  and  fluttered — feebler  and  feebler 
—till  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  beat  at  all.  "  Well ! "  thought 
I,  at  last  removing  my  fingers,  "  you  are  gone,  sweet  Agnes 
Dudleigh,  from  a  world  that  has  but  few  as  fair  and  good  V — 
when  a  slight  undulation  of  the  breast,  accompanied  by  a  faint 
sigh,  indicated  slowly  returning  consciousness.     Her  breath  came 
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K*rf,  I  ord*;r»;d  -ome  {;'\»rt-wine  and  water  to  be  bn>iujit«  and 
iinfj'A  ii  ihw  t^t-^ifyrtTifrA*  into  her  in<»utlL  They  revired  ber, 
and  I  is^vc  her  more.  In  a  word,  she  rapidly  recoTered  from 
ihf:  att/it/i  of  ijttenn</^t  eikiTi^tion  into  which  she  had  fallen : 

and,  More  I  I«;ft,  "he  ftaid  3-ileninly  to  me,  **  Doctor !  if — 

If  yon  have  df^ceired  me ! — if  anvthing  dreadful  has  realhr — 

really " 

I  left,  \ui\f  distracted  to  think  of  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
the  \tri/jni^;  I  Itad  rna^le  her,  as  well  as  of  accounting  satisfactorily 
for  not  rioing  m.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  drove  rapidly  home- 
wardM,  and  rerjue«ted  my  wife  to  hurry  down  immediately  to 
MwH  I)udleigh,  and  i>acify  her  with  saying  that  her  father  was 
riding  round  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  that  we  should 
(vmic  to  her  t^-igether.  I  then  hurried  through  my  professional 
CftllM,  and  repairwl  to  Mr  DudleigL  To  my  unutterable  joy  and 
aMUininhment,  T  found  him  up  dressed — for  his  clothes  had  been 
drying  all  night — and  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  in  company 
with  the  me<lioal  man.  His  appearance  exhibited  no  traces 
wliat^jver  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.  But,  alas  ! 
on  looking  close  at  him — on  examining  his  features — oh,  that 
«y«  !  that  stnile  !  they  told  me  of  departed  reason  !  I  was  gazing 
oil  an  idiot  I    O  God  !    What  was  to  become  of  Miss  Dudleigh  1 
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How  was  I  to  bring  father  and  daughter  face  to  face  1  My 
knees  smote  together,  while  I  sat  beside  him  !  But  it  must  be 
done,  or  !Miss  Dudleigh's  life  would  be  the  forfeit !  The  only 
project  I  could  hit  upon  for  disguising  the  frightful  state  of  the 
case,  was  to  hint  to  Miss  Dudleigh,  if  she  perceived  anything 
wild  or  unusual  in  his  demeanour,  tiiat  he  was  a  little  flustered 
with  wine  !  But  what  a  circumstance  to  communicate  to  the 
dying  girL  And,  even  if  it  succeeded,  what  would  ensue  on  the 
next  morning.  Would  it  be  safe  to  leave  him  with  her  ?  I  was 
perplexed  and  confounded  between  all  these  painful  coi^ectures 
and  dijfficulties ! 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  greatcoat,  and  we  got  into  my  chariot 
together.  He  was  perfectly  quiet  and  gentle,  conversed  on  in- 
different subjects,  and  spoke  of  having  had  ^  a  cold  bath  "  last 
night,  which  had  done  him  much  good  !  My  heart  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  as  we  neared  the  home  where  I  was  to 
bring  her  idiot  father  to  Miss  Dudleigh !  I  felt  sick  with 
agitation,  as  we  descended  the  carriage  steps. 

But  I  was  for  some  time  happily  disappointed.  He  entered 
her  room  with  eagerness,  ran  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  with 
his  usual  affectionate  energy.  She  held  him  in  her  arms  for 
some  time,  exclaiming — "  Oh,  father,  father  !  How  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  !  I  thought  some  accident  had  happened  to  you  ! 
Why  (fid  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  going  home  witii  Dr 

1"     My  wife  and  I  trembled,  and  looked  at  each  other 

despairingly. 

"Why,"  replied  her  father,  sitting  down  beside  her,  "you 
see,  my  love,  Dr recommended  me  a  cold  bath." 

"  A  cold  bath  at  this  time  of  the  year ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Dudleigh,  looking  at  me  with  astonishment  I  smiled  with  ill- 
assimied  nonchalance. 

"It  is  very  advantageous  at — at — even  this  season  of  the 
year,"  I  stammered,  for  I  observed  Miss  Dudleigh*s  eye  fixed 
on  me  like  a  ray  of  lightning. 

"  Yes ;  but  they  ought  to  have  ta^n  off  my  clothes  first" 
said  Mr  Dudleigh,  with  a  shuddering  motion.  His  daughter 
suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  him,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell 
back  in  her  bed  in  a  swoon.  The  dreadful  scene  of  the  morn- 
ing was  all  acted  over  again.  I  think  I  should  have  rejoiced  to 
see  her  expire  on  the  spot ;  but  no  !  Providence  had  allotted 
her  a  further  space,  that  she  might  drain  the  cup  of  sorrow  to 
the  dregs  1 

TuesdaT/,  I8ih  July  18 — , — ^I  am  stiU  in  attendance  on  poor 
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Qnf ortnnate  Miss  Dadlei^  The  soenes  I  have  to  enocmnter 
are  often  angaishing,  and  even  heartbreaking.  She  lingers  on, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  in  increasing  pain !  By 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  girl  sits  the  figure  of  an  elderly  grey- 
haired  man,  dressed  in  neat  and  simple  mourning — now  gazing 
into  vacancy  with  "  lack-lustre  eye  " — and  then  suddenly  kiss- 
ing her  hand  with  childish  eagerness,  and  chattering  mere  gib- 
berish to  her !  It  is  her  idiot  father  !  Yes,  he  proves  an  irre- 
coverable idiot — ^but  is  uniformly  quiet  and  inoffensive.  We  at 
first  intended  to  have  sent  him  to  a  neighbouring  private  insti- 
tution for  the  reception  of  the  insane  ;  but  poor  Miss  Dudleigh 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  threatened  to  destroy  herself  if  her 
father  was  removed.  She  insisted  on  his  being  allowed  to  con- 
tinue with  her,  and  consented  that  a  proper  person  should  be  in 
constant  attendance  on  him.  She  herself  could  manage  him, 
she  said  ;  and  so  it  proved.  He  is  a  mere  child  in  her  hands. 
If  ever  he  is  inclined  to  be  mischievous  or  obstreperous — 
which  is  very  seldom — if  she  do  but  say,  "  hush !"  or  lift  up 
her  trembling  finger,  or  fix  her  eye  upon  him  reprovingly,  he  is 
instantly  cowed,  and  runs  up  to  her  to  "  kiss  and  be  frienda" 
He  often  falls  down  on  his  knees,  when  he  thinks  he  has 
offended  her,  and  cries  like  a  child.  She  will  not  trust  him  out 
of  her  sight  for  more  than  a  few  moments  together,  except  when 
he  retires  with  his  guardian,  to  rest :  and,  indeed,  he  shows  as 
little  inclination  to  leave  her.  The  nurse's  situation  is  almost 
a  sort  of  sinecure ;  for  the  anxious  officiousness  of  Mr  Dudleigh 
leaves  her  little  to  do.  He  alone  gives  his  daughter  her  medi- 
cine and  food,  and  does  so  with  exquisite  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness. He  has  no  notion  of  her  real  state,  that  she  is  dying ; 
and,  finding  that  she  could  not  succeed  in  her  efforts  gradually 
to  apprise  him  of  the  event,  which  he  always  turned  off  with  a 
smile  of  incredulity,  she  gives  in  to  his  humour,  and  tells  him 
— ^poor  girl ! — ^that  she  is  getting  better  !     He  has  taken  it  into 

his  head  that  she  is  to  be  married  to  Lord as  soon  as  she 

recovers,  and  talks  with  high  glee  of  the  magnificent  repairs 
going  on  at  his  former  house  in Square  !  He  always  ac- 
companies me  to  the  door ;  and  sometimes  writes  me  cheques 
for  £50,  which,  of  course,  is  a  delusion  only,  as  he  has  no 
banker,  and  few  funds  to  put  in  his  hands ;  and,  at  other  times, 
slips  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence  into  my  hand  at  leaving,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  he  has  given  roe  a  guinea  i 

Friday. — The  idea  of  Miss  Dudleigh's  rapidly  approaching 
marriage  continues  still  uppermost  in  her  father's  head  ;  and  he 
is  incessantly  pestering  her  to  make  preparations  for  the  event 
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To-day  be  appealed  to  me,  and  complained  that  she  would  not 
order  her  wedding-dress. 

"  Father,  dear  father ! "  said  Miss  Dudleigh  faintly,  laying 
her  wasted  hand  on  his  arm,  "  only  be  quiet  a  little,  and  I'll 
begin  to  make  it !  I'll  really  set  about  it  to-morrow  !  '*  He 
kissed  her  fondly,  and  then  eagerly  emptied  his  pockets  of  all 
the  loose  silver  that  was  in  them,  telling  her  to  take  it,  and  order 
the  materials.  I  saw  that  there  was  something  or  other  peculiar 
in  the  expression  of  Miss  Dudleigh's  eye,  in  sa3dng  what  she 
did,  as  if  some  sudden  scheme  had  suggested  itself  to  her.  In- 
deed, the  looks  with  which  she  constantly  regards  him,  are  such 
as  I  can  find  no  adequate  terms  of  description  for.  They  be- 
speak blended  anguish,  apprehension,  pity,  love  ;  in  short,  an 
expression  that  haunts  me  wherever  I  go.  Oh,  what  a  scene  of 
suffering  humanity !  —  a  daughter's  deathbed,  watched  by  an 
idiot  father ! 

Monday, — I  now  know  what  was  Miss  Dudleigh's  meaning, 
in  assenting  to  her  father's  proposal  last  Friday.  I  found,  this 
morning,  the  poor  dear  girl  engaged  on  her  shroud  !  It  is  of 
fine  muslin,  and  she  is  attempting  to  sew  and  embroider  it 
The  people  about  her  did  all  tJiey  could  to  dissuade  her :  but 
there  was  at  last  no  resisting  her  importunities.  Yes !  there 
she  sits,  poor  thing,  propped  up  by  pillows,  making  frequent 
but  feeble  efforts  to  draw  her  needle  through  her  gloomy  work 
— her  father,  the  while,  holding  one  end  of  the  muslin,  and 
watching  her  work  with  childish  eagerness  !  Sometimes  a  tear 
will  fall  from  her  eyes  while  thus  engaged.  It  did  this  morn- 
ing. Mr  Dudleigh  observed  it,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  with 
an  arch  smile,  "  Ah,  ha  !  how  is  it  that  young  ladies  always  ciy 
about  being  married  ] "  Oh,  the  look  Miss  Dudleigh  gave  me, 
as  she  suddenly  dropped  her  work  and  turned  her  head  aside  ! 

Saturday. — Mr  Dudleigh  is  hard  at  work  making  his  daugh- 
ter a  cowslip  wreath,  out  of  some  flowers  given  him  by  his 
keeper. 

When  I  took  my  leave  to-day,  he  accompanied  me  as  usual, 
down-stairs,  and  led  the  way  into  the  little  parlour.  He  then 
shut  the  door,  and  told  me  in  a  low  whisper,  that  he  wished  me 
to  bring  him  an  lionest  lawyer  to  make  his  will ;  for  that  he 
was  going  to  settle  £200,000  upon  his  daughter  !  Of  course  I 
put  him  off  with  promises  to  look  out  for  what  he  asked.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  I  think,  that  he  has  never  once,  in  my  hearing, 
made  any  allusion  to  his  deceased  wife.  As  I  shook  his  hand 
at  parting,  he  stared  suddenly  at  me  and  said,  '*  Doctor,  doctor ! 
my  daughter  is  very  slow  in  getting  well — ^isn't  she  1  '* 
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Monday f  23<f  July. — ^The  suffering  angel  will  soon  leare  ns 
and  all  her  sorrows!  She  is  dying  fast  She  is  Teiy  much 
altered  in  appearance,  and  has  not  power  enough  to  speak  in 
more  than  a  whisper,  and  that  bat  seldom.  Her  father  sits 
gaang  at  her  with  a  puzzled  air,  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  her  unusual  silence.  He  was  a  good  deal  vexed  ^dien 
the  laid  aside  her  wedding-dress  ;  and  tried  to  tempt  her  to  re- 
some  it,  by  showing  her  a  shilling !  While  I  was  sitting  beside 
heUy  Miss  Dudleigh,  without  opening  her  eyes,  exclaimed, 
scarcely  audible,  *'  Oh  !  be  kind  to  him !  be  kind  to  him !  He 
won't  be  long  here !  he  is  yeiy  gentle ! " 

Mowlay  evening. — Happening  to  be  summoned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  called  a  second  time  during  the  day  on  ^Uss  Dud- 
leigh.  All  was  quiet  when  I  entered  the  room.  The  nurse  was 
sitting  at  the  window,  reading  ;  and  Mr  Dudleigh  occupied  his 
usual  place  at  the  bedside,  leaning  over  his  daughter,  wlK)se 
anns  were  clasped  together  round  his  neck. 

^  Hush !  hush  ! "  said  Mr  Dudlei^,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  I 
approached — '^  Don't  make  a  noise — she's  asleep  ! "  Yes,  she 
was  ASLEEP — and  to  wake  no  more  !  Her  snow-cold  arms — ^her 
features: — which,  on  parting  the  dishevelled  hair  that  hid  them, 
I  perceived  to  be  fallen — told  me  that  she  was  dead ! 

She  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  as  her  mother.  Her 
wretched  father,  contrary  to  our  apprehensions,  made  no  dis- 
turbance whatever  while  she  lay  dead.  They  told  him  that  she 
was  no  more— but  he  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  what  was 
meant  He  would  take  hold  of  her  passive  hand,  gently  shake 
it,  and  let  it  fall  again,  with  a  melancholy  wandering  stare,  that 
was  pitiable  !  He  sat  at  her  coffin-side  all  day  long,  and  laid 
fresh  flowers  upon  her  every  morning.  Dreading  lest  some 
sudden  paroxysm  might  occur,  if  he  was  suffered  to  see  the  lid 
screwed  down  and  her  remains  removed,  we  gave  him  a  toler- 
ably strong  opiate  in  some  wine,  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  fast  asleep,  we  proceeded  with  the  last 
sad  rites,  and  committed  to  the  cold  and  quiet  grave  another 
broken  heart 

Mr  Dudleigh  suffered  himself  to  be  soon  after  conveyed  to  a 
private  asylum,  where  he  had  every  comfort  and  attention 
requisite  for  his  circumstances.  He  had  fallen  into  profound 
melancholy,  and  seldom  or  never  spoke  to  any  one.  He  would 
shake  me  by  the  hand  languidly,  when  I  called  to  see  him,  but 
bung  down  his  head  in  silence,  without  answering  any  of  my 
questions. 
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HIb  favourite  seat  was  a  rustic  bench  beneath  an  ample  syca- 
more tree,  in  the  green  behind  the  house.  Here  he  would  sit^ 
for  hours  together,  gazing  fixedly  in  one  direction,  towards  a 
rustic  church-steeple,  and  uttering  deep  sighs.  No  one  inter- 
fered with  him  ;  and  he  took  no  notice  of  any  one.  One  after- 
noon a  gentleman  of  foreign  appearance  called  at  the  asylum, 
and,  in  a  hurried,  faltering  voice,  asked  if  he  could  see  Mr  Dud- 
leigh.  A  servant  but  newly  engaged  on  the  establishment,  im- 
prudently answered — ^**  Certainly,  sir.  Yonder  he  is  sitting 
under  the  sycamore.  He  never  notices  any  one,  sir."  The 
stranger — ^young  Dudleigh,  who  had  but  that  morning  arrived 
from  America — rushed  past  the  servant  into  the  garden ;  and, 
flinging  down  his  hat,  fell  on  one  knee  before  his  father,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  over  his  breast.  Finding  his  father  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  notice  him,  he  gently  touched  him  on  the  knee,  and 
whispered — "  Father  ! "  Mr  Dudleigh  started  at  the  sound — 
turned  suddenly  towards  his  son — ^looked  him  full  in  the  face — 
fell  back  in  his  seat — and  instantly  expired. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MOTHEB   AND   BON. 

This  may  be  considered  the  most  mournful  extract  from  my 
Diaiy.  It  appears  to  me  a  touching  and  terrible  disclosure  of 
the  misery,  disgrace,  and  ruin  consequent  on  Gambling.  Not 
that  I  imagine  it  possible,  even  by  the  most  moving  exhibition, 
to  soften  the  more  than  nether  millstone  hardness  of  a  game- 
ster's heart,  or  enable  a  voluntary  victim  to  break  from  the 
meshes  in  which  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled ;  but 
the  lamentable  cries  ascending  from  this  pit  of  horror  may  scare 
off  those  who  are  thoughtlessly  approaching  its  brink.  The 
moral  of  the  following  events  may  be  gathered  up  into  a  word  or 
two  : — Oh  1  be  wise — and  he  wise  in  time  I 

I  took  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
transactions  which  are  hereafter  specified  ;  and  some  of  the 
means  I  adopted  are  occasionally  mentioned,  as  I  go  on  with 
the  narrative.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  events  de- 
tailed are  assigned  a  date  which  barely  comes  within  the  present 
century.     I  have  reason,  nevertheless,  to  know,  that  at  least  one 


W4  uxxan  or  x  z^rz  pst^iiax 

^  fV,  riilty  4(r»it4  itJL  mrnrTta  m  piiiliita  die  eardi  wirh.  his 

p'^.i/'m  ^pf  *,(M  'fhilftvnnq  oarsisiTe.  lid  jDz^^unz  ^jsa  will  nuscs 
witi»  *4ii>  4ijvla;ii  chej  merit ! 


ifr  F>yin<«iu«np  -anus  r^  dus  foil  rweipt  -Tt  i  fiirsime  ot  two  or 
thr«^  fthr«*iwm<i  ^j^okr,  whiith.  chonjci  her^fiinarr.  wtu  ic  his  ab- 
A^^tiV  /ib<pr/uU  ariT^qt  ;h«  periled  of  kia  reconi  irom  ^lose  Coati- 
A^nt^  per^^$^riAatirin.t  which  are  jntigeti  esential  Gi>  0}izipIete  ao 
tUi^wh  fiTAntlenun  .%  ^dacation,  F,it«>nLtI  •!ircTi3i5ta2it:e»  seemed 
t/>  'Vimhin^  in  hu  Ixroxir.  Happine»  anii  hooixzr  in  life  were 
fpfimtfA  him  at  th«  crM  of  Terj  moderate  exertioiis  on  his  own 
yfsrl  and  M/>e^  rerpL^ite,  i^>C  to  originate,  or  coatinne  his 
r/mru',,  \mt  fm\j  U»  gaifU  it.  Xo  one  was  better  apprised  than 
fciMA^If  (A  thft  preciUe  p^mtton  he  occupied  in  life:  jet  the  ^>pa- 
r«nt  immnriity  fr^jm  the  car«  and  anxieties  of  life,  which  seemed 
irr^rtrficahly  it^cnred  t^i  him,  iniftead  of  prodadng  its  natural 
«ff/!ct  on  a  v^il  ordered  mind^  of  ittimnlating  it  to  honoorable 
afrtJ//ri,  I*:/I  t//  widely  difTerent,  mrj^t  melancholy,  but  by  no  means 
ariiMrj;iI  r#;Hijiu  — a  prr^titntion  of  his  energies  and  opportuni- 
iitA  Ut  i\it:  n^^rvicf:  oi  faMhionahle  dLs.'<ipation.  The  restraints  to 
whif'.hf  dfiriri^  a  long  minority,  he  bad  been  subjected  by  his 
a^hriirablij  utoiUar,  who  nursed  his  fortune  as  sedulously,  but 
rnorf.  nwojiMfuWy  than  she  cultivated  his  mind  and  morals — 
iH^rviulf  tilttH !  little  other  puqK/sc  than  to  whet  his  appetite  for 
Uiif  ]A(MiMirhhUi  purMuitA  to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled, 
Mu\  from  w)iif:li  he  ha^l  been  so  long  and  unnecessarily  debarred. 
All  tliimii  forbidden  fruits  clustered  before  him  in  tempting,  but 
unhallowed  sploridour,  the  instant  that  Oxford  threw  open  its 
{NirtiilN  to  rereivu  him.  He  found  there  many  spirits  as  ardent 
and  dlNwiiJNfied  with  past  restraints  as  himself.  The  principal 
funtureN  of  his  (character  were  flexibility  and  credulity ;  and  his 
IninlitiK  propetiMity  -one  that,  like  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  drew 
ttftor  It  iiinuiiiorahlo  sorrows — the  love  of  play. 

'l%y  i\mi  fulso  stop  ho  made  was  an  unfortunate  selection  of 
A  tutor  ;  a  man  of  agreoablo  and  compliant  manners,  but  utterly 
worthloHM  ill  point  of  moral  character;  one  who  had  impoverished 
liiuiMolf,  whon  tin<t  at  college,  by  gaming,  but  who,  having 
loarnod  **  mttifom^'*  was  now  a  subtle  and  cautious  gamester.  He 
wnn  i»no  of  a  m^i  of  notorious  />/McAtri»,  among  whom,  shameful 
i(»  rt^latoi  wort)  found  several  young  men  of  rank ;  and  whose 
iMidini^M  It  was  to  seek  out  freshmen  for  their  dupes.  Eccles — 
tht»  immv  I  shall  givo  the  tutor — ^was  an  able  mathematician ; 
mA  thdt  wtta  Uio  onty  thing  that  Beauchtmp  looked  to  in  select- 
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ing  him.  Beauchamp  got  regnlarly  introduced  to  tbe  set  to 
wMch  his  tutor  belonged  ;  but  his  mother's  lively  ai^d  incessant 
surveillance  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  embarrass  himself  by 
serious  losses.  He  was  long  enough,  however,  apprenticed  to 
guilt,  to  form  the  habits  and  disposition  of  a  gamester.  The 
cunning  Eccles,  when  anxiously  interrogated  by  Mrs  Beauchamp 
about  her  son's  general  conduct,  gave  his  pupil  a  flourishing 
character,  both  for  moral  excellence  and  literary  attainments, 
and  acquitted  him  of  any  tendency  to  the  vices  usually  prevalent 
at  college.  And  all  this,  when  Eccles  knew  that  he  had  seen, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  among  his  pupil's  papers,  copies  of  long 
bills,  accepted  payable  on  his  reaching  twenty-one,  to  the  time 
of  £1500 ;  and  further,  that  he,  the  tutor  himself,  was  the 
holder  of  one  of  these  acceptances,  which  insured  him  £500  for 
the  £300  he  had  kindly  furnished  for  his  pupil !  His  demure 
and  plausible  air  quite  took  with  the  unsuspicious  Mrs  Beau- 
champ ;  and  she  thought  it  impossible  that  her  son  could  find  a 
fitter  companion  to  the  Continent ! 

On  young  Beauchamp*s  return  to  England,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  despatch  his  obsequious  tutor  into  the  country,  to 
trumpet  his  pupil's  praises  to  his  mother,  and  apprise  her  of  his 
coming.  The  good  old  lady  was  in  ecstasies  at  the  glowing 
colours  in  which  her  son's  virtues  were  painted  by  Eccles — such 
uniform  moderation  and  prudence,  amidst  the  seductive  scenes 
of  the  Continent — such  shining  candour — such  noble  liberality ! 
In  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  Mrs  Beauchamp  promised  the  tutor, 
who  was  educated  for  the  Church,  the  next  presentation  to  a 
living  which  was  expected  very  shortly  to  faU  vacant — as  some 
"  small  return  for  the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  her 
son!" 

It  was  a  memorable  day  when  young  Beauchamp  arrived  at 

the  Hall  in shire,  stood  suddenly  before  his  transported 

mother,  in  all  the  pride  of  person  and  of  apparent  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  indeed  a  fine  young  fellow  to  look  at.  His 
well-cast  features  beamed  with  an  expression  of  frankness  and 
generosity;  and  his  manners  were  exquisitely  tempered  with 
cordiality  and  elegance.  He  had  brushed  the  blooin  off  Conti- 
nental flowers  in  passing,  and  caught  their  glow  and  perfume. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  disengage  himself  from 
the  embraces  of  his  mother,  who  laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  and 
uttered  the  most  passionate  exclamations  of  joy  and  affection. 
"  Oh,  that  your  poor  old  father  could  see  you  !  '*  she  sobbed,  and 
almost  cried  herself  into  hysterics.  Young  Beauchamp  was 
deeply  moved  with  this  display  of  parental  tenderness.     He  saw 

2  B 
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and  felt  that  his  mother's  whole  soul  was  boand  up  with  his 
own ;  and,  with  the  rapid  resolutions  of  yonth,  he  had,  in  fiye 
minutes,  changed  the  whole  course  and  scope  of  his  life^ 
renounced  the  pleasures  of  London,  and  resolved  to  come  and 
settle  on  his  estates  in  the  country,  live  under  the  proud  and 
fond  eye  of  his  mother,  and,  in  a  word,  tread  in  the  steps  of  his 
father.  He  felt  suddenly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  good  old 
English  country  gentleman,  and  resolved  to  live  the  life  of  one. 
There  was,  however,  a  cause  in  operation,  and  powerful  opera- 
tion, to  bring  about  this  change  of  feeUng,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  adverted  His  cousin,  EUen  Beauchamp,  happened  to  be 
thought  of  by  her  aunt  as  a  fit  person  to  be  staying  with  her 
when  her  son  arrived.  Yes — the  little  blue-eyed  girl  with  whom 
he  had  romped  fifteen  years  ago,  now  sat  beside  him  in  the  bloom 
of  budding  womanhood — her  peachy  cheeks  alternately  pale  and 
flushed,  as  she  saw  her  cousin's  inquiring  eye  settled  upon  her, 
and  scanning  her  beautiful  proportions.  Mr  Beauchamp  took 
the  very  first  opportunity  he  could  seize  of  asking  his  mother, 
with  some  trepidation,  *'  whether  EUen  was  engaged,^* 

^* I  think  she  is  not"  replied  his  delighted  mother,  bursting 
into  tears,  and  folding  him  in  her  arms — "  but  I  wish  somebody 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

"Ah,  ha ! — Then  she's  Mrs  Beauchamp,  junior  I "  replied  her 
son,  with  enthusiasm. 

Matters  were  quickly,  quietly,  and  effectually  arranged  to 
bring  about  that  desirable  end — as  they  always  are,  when  all 
parties  understand  one  another;  and  young  Beauchamp  made 
up  his  mind  to  appear  in  a  new  character — ^that  of  a  quiet 
country  gentleman,  the  friend  and  patron  of  an  attached  tenan> 
try,  and  a  promising  aspirant  after  county  honours.  What  is 
there  in  life  like  the  sweet  and  freshening  feelings  of  the  wealthy 
young  squire,  stepping  into  the  sphere  of  his  hereditary  honours 
and  influence,  and  bea)ming  at  once  the  revered  master  of  house- 
hold and  tenantry,  grown  grey  in  his  father's  service,  the  prop 
of  his  family,  and  the  "  rising  man "  in  the  county !  Young 
Beauchamp  experienced  these  salutary  and  reviving  feelings  in 
their  full  force.  They  diverted  the  current  of  his  ambition  into 
a  new  course,  and  enabled  him  keenly  to  appreciate  his  own 
capabilities.  The  difference  between  the  life  he  had  just  deter- 
mined on,  and  that  he  had  formerly  projected,  was  simply,  so  to 
speak,  the  difference  between  being  a  Triton  among  minnows, 
and  a  minnow  among  Tritons.  At  home,  residing  on  his  own 
property,  surrounded  by  his  own  dependents,  and  by  neighbours 
who  were  solicitous  to  secure  his  good  graces,  he  could  feel  and 
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enjoy  his  own  consequence.  Thus,  in  eveiy  point  of  view,  a 
country  life  appeared  preferable  to  one  in  the  "  gay  and  whirl- 
pool crowded  town." 

There  was,  however,  one  individual  at Hall,  who  viewed 

these  altered  feelings  and  projects  with  no  satisfaction — it  was 
Mr  Eccles.  This  mean  and  selfish  individual  saw  at  once,  thaty 
in  the  event  of  these  alterations  being  carried  into  effect,  his  own 
nefarious  services  would  be  instantly  dispensed  with,  and  a  state 
of  feelings  brought  into  play  which  would  lead  his  pupil  to  look 
with  disgust  at  the  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  introduced  at 
college  and  on  the  Continent.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to 
frustrate  the  plans  of  his  pupil.  He  selected  the  occasion  of  his 
being  sent  for  one  morning  by  Mr  Beauchamp  into  his  library, 
to  commence  operationa  He  was  not  discouraged  when  his  ct- 
devant  pupil,  whose  eyes  had  really,  as  Eccles  suspected,  been 
opened  to  the  iniquity  of  his  tutor's  doings,  commenced  thank- 
ing him,  in  a  cold  and  formal  style,  for  his  past  services,  and 
requested  presentation  of  the  bill  he  held  against  him  for  ^00, 
which  he  instantly  paid.  He  then  proceeded,  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  mortified  Eccles,  to  state  his  regret  at  being  un- 
able to  reward  hisi^  services  with  a  living  at  present ;  but  that,  if 
ever  it  were  in  his  power,  he  might  rely  on  it,  <fec.  <fec.  Mr 
Eccles,  with  astonishment,  mentioned  the  living  of  which  Mrs 
Beauchamp  had  promised  him  the  reversion  ;  but  received  an 
evasive  reply  from  Mr  Beauchamp,  who  was  at  length  so  much 
irritated  at  the  pertinacity,  and  even  the  reproachful  tone  with 
which  his  tutor  pressed  his  claim,  that  he  said,  sharply,  *'  Mr 
Eccles,  when  my  mother  made  you  that  promise,  she  never  con- 
sulted me,  in  whose  sole  gift  the  living  is.  And  besides,  sir, 
what  did  she  know  of  our  tricks  at  French  hazard  and  rouge-et- 
noir  ?  She  must  have  thought  your  skill  at  play  an  odd  recom- 
mendation for  the  duties  of  the  church."  High  words,  mutual 
recriminations,  and  threats  ensued,  and  they  parted  in  anger. 
The  tutor  resolved  to  make  his  "  ungrateful "  pupil  repent  of 
his  misconduct ;  and  he  lacked  neither  the  tact  nor  the  oppor- 
tunities necessary  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  The  altered 
demeanour  of  Mrs  Beauchamp,  together  with  the  haughty  and 
constrained  civility  of  her  son,  soon  warned  Mr  Eccles  that  his 
departure  from  the  Hall  should  not  be  delayed ;  and  he  very 
shortly  withdrew. 

Mr  Beauchamp  began  to  breathe  freely,  as  it  were,  when  the 
evil  spirit,  in  his  tutor's  shape,  was  no  longer  at  his  elbow, 
poisoning  his  principles,  and  prompting  him  to  vice  and  de- 
bauchery.    He  resolved,  forthwith,  to  60  all  that  his  tutor  had 
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reprtMenied  him  to  his  mother,  and  to  atone  for  pMt  indiaae- 
tioDS  bja  lifecif  flobnetjandTirtiic.  All  now  went  on  smoothly 
and  happily  at  the  HaU.  The  new  squire  entered  actiyelj  on 
tiie  dnties  derolying  ap<Hi  him,  and  was  engaged  daily  dzi^ing 
hi»  beaatif ol  consin  over  his  estate,  and  showing  to  his  obee- 
qoimis  tenantry  their  future  lady.  On  what  trifling  accidents 
do  often  the  great  dianges  of  life  depend !  Mr  Beanchamp, 
after  a  three  months'  continuance  in  the  country,  was  sent  for 
by  his  solicitor  to  town,  in  order  to  complete  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  his  estate,,  and  which,  he  supposed,  would  occupy  him 
but  a  few  days.  That  London  visit  led  to  his  ruin  !  It  may 
be  recollected  that  the  execrable  Eccles  owed  his  pupil  a  j^d^ 
for  the  disappointment  he  had  occasioned  him,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  dismissal  What  does  the  reader  imagine  was 
the  diabolical  device  he  adopted  to  bring  about  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  unsuspicious  pupil  ?  Apprised  of  Mr  Beauchamp's  visit 
to  London  (^Ir  Eccles  had  removed  to  lodgings  but  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Hall,  and  was,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the 
leading  movements  of  the  family),  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  a  Imronet  in  London,  with  whom  he  had  been  very  intimate 
as  a  **  plucker  "  at  Oxford,  and  who,  having  ruined  himself  by 
his  devotion  to  play,  equally  in  respect  of  fortune  and  char- 
acter, was  now  become  little  else  than  a  downright  systematic 
sharper  : — 

"  Dear  Sir  Edward, — Young  Beauchamp,  one  of  our  quon- 
dam pigeons  at  Oxford,  who  has  just  come  of  age,  wiU  be  in 
London  next  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  put  up  at  his  old  hotel, 

the  ,     He  will  hear  plucking.     Verb.  suf.     The  bird  is 

somewhat  shy,  but  you  are  a  good  shot.  Don't  frighten  him. 
He  is  giving  up  life^  and  going  to  turn  mint !  The  fellow  has 
used  me  cursedly  ill ;  he  has  cut  me  quite,  and  refused  me  old 

Dr 's  living.     I'll  make  him  repent  it ! — I  will,  by ! 

— Yours  ever,  most  faithfully,  Peter  Eccles. 

"To  Sir  Edward  Strbiohton. 

"-P.'Sf. — If  Beauchamp  plucks  well,  you  won't  press  me  for 
the  trifle  I  owe — will  you?    Bum  this  note." 

This  infernal  letter,  which,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  events, 
got  into  the  hands  where  I  saio  it,  laid  the  train  for  such  a 
series  of  plotting  and  manoeuvring,  as  in  the  end  ruined  poor 
Beauchamp,  and  gave  Eccles  his  coveted  revenga 

When  Beauchamp  quitted  the  Hall,  his  mother  and  Ellen  had 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  his  stay  in  town  would  not  be 
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protracted  beyond  the  week.  Nothing  bnt  this  conld  quiet  the 
good  old  lady's  apprehension^,  who  expressed  an  nnaocountable 
conviction  that  some  calamity  or  other  was  about  to  assail 
their  housa  She  had  had  a  dreadful  dream,  she  said ! — ^but 
when  importuned  to  tell  it,  answered,  that  if  Heniy  came  safe 
home,  then  she  would  tell  them  her  dream.  In  shorty  his  de- 
parture was  a  scene  of  tears  and  gloom,  which  left  an  impression 
of  sadness  on  his  own  mind,  that  lasted  all  the  way  up  to  town. 

On  his  arrival,  he  betook  himself  to  his  old  place,  the 

Hotel,  near  Piccadilly ;  and,  in  order  to  expedite  his  business 
as  much  as  possible,  appointed  the  evening  of  the  very  day  of 
his  arrival  for  a  meeting  with  his  solicitor. 

The  morning  papers  duly  apprised  the  world  of  the  important 

fact,  that  '^  Heniy  Beauchamp,  Esquire,  had  arrived  at 'a 

from  his  seat  in shire ; "  and  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  he 

had  read  the  officious  annunciation  at  breakfast,  his  valet  brought 
in  the  card  of  Sir  Edward  Streighton. 

''  Sir  Edward  Streighton  ! ''  exclaimed  Beauchamp  with  aston- 
ishment, laying  down  the  card ;  adding,  after  a  pause,  with  a  cold 
and  doubtful  air,  "  Show  in  Sir  Edward,  of  course." 

In  a  few  moments  the  baronet  was  ushered  into  the  room — 
made  up  to  his  old  "  friend "  with  great  cordiality,  and  ex- 
pressed a  thousand  winning  civilities.  He  was  attired  in  a 
style  of  fashionable  negligence  ;  and  his  pale,  emaciated  fea- 
tures insured  him,  at  least,  the  shotc  of  a  welcome,  with  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  been  greeted ;  for  Beauchamp, 
though  totally  ignorant  of  the  present  pursuits  and  degraded 
character  of  his  visitor,  had  seen  enough  of  him  in  the  heyday 
of  dissipation  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  Beauchamp 
was  touched  with  the  air  of  languor  and  exhaustion  assumed  l^ 
Sir  Edward,  and  asked  kindly  ^ter  his  health. 

The  wily  baronet  contrived  to  keep  him  occupied  with  that 
topic  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  he  fancied  he  had  established  an 
interest  for  himself  in  his  destined  victim's  heart  He  told  him, 
with  a  languid  smile,  that  the  moment  he  saw  Beauchamp'a 
arrival  in  the  papers,  he  had  hurried,  ill  as  he  was,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  "  old  chum,"  and  "  talk  over  old  times."  In  short,  after 
laying  out  all  his  powers  of  conversation,  he  so  interested  and 
delighted  his  quondam  associate,  that  he  extorted  a  reluctant 
promise  from  Beauchamp  to  dine  with  him  the  next  evening, 
on  the  plausible  pretext  of  his  being  in  too  delicate  health  to 
venture  out  himself  at  night-time.  Sir  Edward  departed,  ap- 
parently in  a  low  mood,  but  really  exulting  in  the  success  with 
which  he  considered  he  had  opened  hia  infernal  campaign.     He 
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hnrried  to  the  hooae  of  one  of  his  comrades  in  goilt^  whom  he 
iiiTited  to  dinner  on  the  morrow.  Now,  the  fiendish  object  of 
this  man,  Sir  Edward  Streighton,  in  asking  Beanchamp  to  din- 
ner was  to  revive  in  his  bosom  the  half-extingniahed  embers  of 
his  love  for  play  !  There  are  docoments  now  in  existence  to 
show  that  Sir  Edward  and  his  companions  had  made  the  most 
exact  calculations  of  poor  Beanchamp's  property,  and  even  ar- 
ranged the  proportions  in  which  the  expected  spoils  were  to 
be  shared  among  the  complott^s  !  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
afiair  was  intrusted,  at  his  own  instance,  to  Sir  Edward ;  who, 
with  a  smile,  declared  that  he  ^*  knew  all  the  crooks  and  cran- 
nies of  young  Beauchamp's  heart ; "  and  thi^  he  had  already 
settled  his  scheme  of  operations.  He  was  himself  to  keep 
for  some  time  in  the  background,  and  on  no  occasion  to  come 
forward  till  he  was  sure  of  lus  prey. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Beauchamp,  though  not  without  hav- 
ing experienced  some  misgivings  in  the  course  of  the  day,  found 
himself  seated  at  the  elegant  and  luxurious  table  of  Sir  Edward, 
in  company  with  two  of  the  baronet's  ''choicest  spirits."  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  pause  over  the  exquisite  wines  and 
luscious  cookery  which  were  placed  in  requisition  for  the  occa- 
casion,  or  the  various  and  brilliant  conversation  that  flashed 
around  the  table.  Sir  Edward  was  a  man  of  talent  and  obser- 
Tation ;  and  foul  as  were  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  latterly 
passed  his  life,  was  full  of  rapid  and  brilliant  repartee,  and 
piquant  sketches  of  men  and  manners  without  end.  Like  the 
poor  animal  whose  palate  is  for  a  moment  tickled  with  the  bait 
alluring  it  to  destruction,  Beauchamp  was  in  ecstasies  !  There 
was,  besides,  such  a  flattering  deference  paid  to  everything  that 
fell  from  his  lips — so  much  eager  curiosity  excited  by  the 
accounts  he  gave  of  one  or  two  of  his  foreign  adventures — such 
an  interest  taken  in  the  arrangements  he  contemplated  for  aug- 
menting his  estates  in shire,  <fec  <fec,  that  Beauchamp  never 

felt  better  pleased  with  himself,  nor  with  his  companions.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  one  of  Sir  Edward's  friends  proposed  a  rubber 
at  whist,  "  thinking  they  had  all  of  them  talked  one  another 
hoarse,"  but  Sir  Edward  promptly  negatived  it.  The  proposer 
insisted,  but  Sir  Edward  coldly  repeated  his  refusal.  "  /  am 
not  tired  of  my  friends'  conversation,  though  they  may  be 
of  mine !  And  I  fancy,  Beauchamp,"  he  continued,  shaking 
his  head  with  a  serious  air,  '*  you  and  I  have  burnt  our  fingers 
too  often  at  college,  to  be  desirous  of  renewing  our  pranks." 

"  Why,  good  Gk)d,  Sir  Edward  ! "  rejoined  the  proposer, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?     Are  you  insinuating  that  I  am  fond  of 
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deep  play  f — I,  I  that  haye  been  such  a  sufiiarerf  *'  How  i 
it  that  such  shallow  trickeiy  could  not  be  seen  throoi^  by  a 
man  who  knew  anything  of  the  world  f  The  answer  is  obyions 
— ^The  yictim's  penetration  had  deserted  him.  Flattery  and 
wine — ^what  will  they  not  lead  a  man  to  f  In  short,  the  f azoe 
was  so  well  kept  up  that  Beauchamp,  fancying  he  alone  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  evening's  amusements,  felt  lumself  called 
upon  to  ''  beg  they  would  not  consult  him,  if  they  were  disposed 
for  a  rubber,  as  he  would  make  a  hand  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure imaginable.'*  The  proposer  and  Ids  friend  looked  appeal- 
ingly  to  Sir  Edward. 

**  Oh !  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  hinder  you,  since  you're  all 
so  disposed,"  said  the  baronet,  with  a  polite  air ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  four  friends  were  seated  at  the  whist  table.  Sir 
Edward  woe  obliged  to  send  out,  and  buy,  or  borrofo  carde ! 
''  He  really  so  seldom,"  kc,,  ^  especially  in  his  poor  health," 
&c  !  There  was  nothing  whatever,  in  the  conduct  of  the  game^ 
calculated  to  arouse  a  spark  of  suspicion.  The  three  confede- 
rates  acted  their  parts  to  admiration,  and  maintained  throughout 
the  matter-of-fact,  Hstless  air,  of  men  who  have  sat  down  to 
cards,  each  out  of  complaisance  to  the  others.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  rubber,  which  was  a  long  one,  they  paused  awhile,  rose, 
and  betook  themselves  to  refre^ments. 

^By  the  way,  Apsley,"  said  Sir  Edward  suddenly,  ''have 

you  heard  how  that  eztraordinaiy  affair  of  General  's 

terminated)" 

''  Decided  against  him,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  think  wrongly. 

At 's,"  naming  a  celebrated  coterie,  ''where  the  affair  was 

ultimately  canvassed,  they  were  equally  divided  in  opinion ; 
and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  the  Qeneral  swears  he  won't  pay." 

"It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  things  in  the 
world!" 

"  Pray,  what  might  the  disputed  point  bef"  inquired  Beau* 
champ,  sipping  a  glass  of  liqueur. 

"  Oh,  merely  a  bit  of  town  tittle-tattle ! "  replied  Sir  Edward 

carelessly,  "  about  a  rouge-et-noir  bet  between  Lord and 

Qeneral :  I  daresay  you  would  feel  no  interest  in  it  what- 
ever." 

But  Beauchamp  did  feel  interested  enough  to  press  his  host 
for  an  account  of  the  matter ;  and  he  presently  found  himself 
listening  to  a  story  told  most  graphicdly  by  Sir  Edward,  and 
artfully  calculated  to  interest  and  inflame  tiie  passions  of  his 
hearer.  Beauchamp  drank  in  eagerly  every  word.  He  could 
not  help  identifying  himself  wiUi  the  parties  spoken  of.    A 
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I  IKcfcgred  nmrinniny  ofw  the  comtoimcci  o£  Ac 
M  lliqr  bdbeU  tlMK  vneiiiihroed  iDdkitiou 
Iheir  prej  wm  fsteriiig  their  toik.  Sir  Edwaid  lepmeated 
tibe  huige  of  the  stoiy  to  be  a  moot  poist  at  ronge-et-ooir ; 
Mod  when  he  hjMi  dindnded,  an  animatrH  disciuBoa  arose. 
Beaiuirhamp  took  an  actiTe  part  in  the  di^mte,  siding  with  Mr 
Aftkj,  Hir  Edward  got  ^iM^^Tfti/ and  began  to  expRSB  him- 
•df  nther  heatedl j.  Bwinrhamp  also  f^  himself  kindling, 
and  inrolantaiilj  cooled  his  aidoor  with  glass  after  glass  of  the 
wine  that  stood  before  him.  At  length  oat  leaped  a  Im^  bet 
from  Beaochamp,  that  he  woold  make  the  same  point  with 

General ^.     Sir  Edward  shrugged  his  shoolders,  and  with  a 

Mnile,  ^dedined  winning  his  money"  on  a  j^amt  clear  as  the 
uofrnds^j  son !  Mr  Hilliery  howerer,  who  was  of  Sir  Edward's 
opinion,  instantlj  took  Beanchamp ;  and,  for  the  s^rmmetrj  oi 
the  thing,  Apslej  and  Sir  Edward,  in  spite  of  the  latter*s  [mo- 
lestation to  Botochamp,  betted  highly  on  their  respective 
opinions.  Somebody  suggested  an  adjonmment  to  the  ^  estab- 
lishment "  at Street,  where  tiiey  might  decide  the  question ; 

and  thither,  accordingly,  after  great  show  of  reluctance  on  the 
pert  of  Sir  Edward,  they  all  four  repaired. 

The  reader  need  not  fear  that  I  am  going  to  dilate  upon  the 
mckening  horrors  of  a  modem  "  hell ! " — ^f or  into  such  a  place 
did  Beauchamp  find  himself  introduced.  The  infernal  splen- 
dour of  the  scene  by  which  he  was  surrounded  smote  his  soul 
with  a  sense  of  guilty  awe  the  moment  he  entered,  flushed 
though  he  was,  and  unsteady  with  wine.  A  spectral  recollection 
of  his  mother  and  Ellen,  wreathed  with  the  halos  of  virtue  and 
purity,  glanced  across  his  mind  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  thought 
nimself  really  in  hell !  Sick  and  faiut,  he  sat  down  for  a  few 
•6C<inds  at  an  unoccupied  table.  He  felt  half  determined  to 
rush  out  from  the  room.  His  kind  friends  perceived  his  agita- 
tion. Sir  Edward  asked  him  if  he  were  ill  ?  But  Beauchamp, 
with  a  sickly  smile,  referred  his  sensations  to  a  heated  room,  and 
the  unusual  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk.  Half  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  dreading  their  banter,  he  presently  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  declared  himself  recovered.  After  standing  some 
time  beside  the  rouge-et-noir  table,  where  tremendous  stakes 
were  playing  for,  amidst  profound  and  agitating  silence — where 

he  marked  the  sallow  features  of  General and  Lord , 

the  parties  implicated  in  the  affair  mentioned  at  Sir  Edward's 
table,  and  who,  having  arranged  their  dispute,  were  now  over  head 
and  oars  in  a  new  transaction — ^the  four  friends  withdrew  to  one 
of  the  private  tables  to  talk  over  their  bet.     Alas  I  half -an- 
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honr's  time  beheld  them  all  9i hazard! — Beauchamp  playing! 
and  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm  equalling  any  one*8  in  the 
room.  Sir  Edward  maintained  the  negligent  and  reluctant  air 
of  a  man  overpersuaded  into  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  his 
companions.  Every  time  that  Beauchamp  shook  the  fatal  dice- 
box,  the  pale  face  of  his  mother  looked  at  him ;  yet  still  he 
shook,  and  stiU  he  threw — ^for  he  won  freely  from  Apsley  and 
Hillier.  About  four  o'clock  he  took  his  departure,  with  bank- 
notes in  his  pocket-book  to  the  amount  of  £95,  as  his  evening's 
winning. 

He  walked  home  to  his  hotel,  weary  and  depressed  in  spirits, 
ashamed  and  enraged  at  his  own  wea^  complmnces  and  irreso- 
lution. The  thought  suddenly  struck  him,  however,  that  he 
would  make  amends  for  his  misconduct  by  appropriating  the 
whole  of  his  unhallowed  gains  to  the  purchase  of  jewellery  for 
his  mother  and  cousin.  Relieved  by  this  consideration,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  slept,  though  uneasily,  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  morning.  His  first  thought  on  waking  was  the 
last  that  had  occupied  his  mind  over  night ;  but  it  was  in  a 
moment  met  by  another,  and  more  startling  reflection — What 
would  Sir  Edward,  Hillier,  and  Apsley  think  of  him,  dragging 
them  to  play,  and  winning  their  money,  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses !  The  more  he  thought  of 
it^  the  more  was  he  embarrassed ;  and  as  he  tossed  about  on  his 
bed,  the  suspicion  flashed  across  his  disturbed  mind  that  he  was 
embroiled  with  gamblers.  With  what  credit  could  he  skulk 
from  the  attack  he  had  himself  provoked?  Perplexed  and 
agitated  with  the  dilemma  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  at  all  events,  he  must  invite  the  baronet 
and  his  friends  to  dinner  that  day,  and  give  them  their  revenge, 
when  he  might  retreat  with  honour  and  for  ever.  Every  one 
who  reads  these  pages  will  anticipate  the  event. 

Gaming  is  a  magical  stream  ;  if  you  do  but  wade  far  enough 
into  it  to  wet  the  soles  of  your  feet,  there  is  an  influence  in  the 
waters,  which  draws  you  irresistibly  in,  deeper  and  deeper,  till 
you  are  sucked  into  the  roaring  vortex  and  perish.  If  it  were 
not  unduly  paradoxical,  one  might  say,  with  respect  to  gaming, 
that  he  has  come  to  the  end  who  has  made  a  beginning  ! 

Mr  Beauchamp  postponed  the  business  which  he  had  himself 
fixed  for  transaction  that  evening,  and  received  Sir  Edward — 
who  had  found  out  that  he  could  now  venture  from  home  at 
nights — and  his  two  friends,  with  all  appearance  of  cheerfulness 
and  cordiality.  In  his  heart  he  felt  ill  at  ease  ;  but  his  uneasi- 
ness vanished  with  every  glass  of  wine  he  drank.     His  guests 
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ifi^  fcwghhiig  aOwMNM  vere  side  lir  HiHier  ad  Apd^  to 
Ifcor  T/rer-iii^t't  adiortnre :  b«t  Sir  Edrad  eokflr  fhMtmtn- 

1  h  ai  »  '^alHvd  aCnr,'' Mi  txdd  ^em  tker  deaenrvd  to 
.tlb^jdidL  Tb  w  cxacdr  tbe  sigMl  lori 
kid  Imii^  been  wtiUag:  aad  ke  pwyMcd  is  a 
llHt  cards  sad  dke  ibciiiU  be  broogkl  IB  to  iniik  tke  < 
witk  Hillier  and  Apdi7  bedtatod ;  Sir  Edwsd  looked  al  b 
vatdi,  aad  talked  oif  tbe  cpoa.  Bcandmnp,  hawerer^  im 
pef«m{itoffj9  and  dovn  tb^  all  at — and  to  Hazard  f  Vtum 
dump  was  fizedfy  deCcnaiiied  to  loae,  dot  evcniiig,a  bimdred 
poonds,  induBTe  of  bis  owr-nig^'s  winmngi  ;  aad  veiled  bb 
wpote  ao  ilinMilj  that  bis  opponents  saw,  in  a  moment,  *  vbst 
be  was  aftef^**  Mr  Apslej  bad  down  tbe  dicae-box  witb  a 
baogbtj  m,  and  and,  ^Mr  Beancbamp,  I  do  not  understand 
joo,  sir.  YoQ  are  plajing  neitber  witb  bojs  nor  swindlers;  and 
be  pleased,  besides,  to  reooUect  at  wbose  imitanre  we  sat  down 
to  tbis  erening's  Hazard." 

Mr  Beaocbamp  kughed  it  ofl^  and  protested  be  did  bis  best 
Apsley,  appareoUy  satisfied,  resinned  bis  play,  and  tbeir  Tictim 
felt  bunself  in  thdr  mesbes-— tbat  tbe  "  snare  of  tbe  fowler  was 
Qpon  him."  They  played  witb  Taiioiis  soocen  for  aboot  two 
boan ;  and  Sir  Edward  was  listlessly  intimating  his  intention 
to  have  a  throw  for  the  first  time,  ^  for  oompany^s  sake,"  when 
a  card  of  a  young  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of  tbe 
profligate  set  whom  Beaochamp  had  known  at  Oxford,  was 
brought  in. 

"  Ah  !  Lord !"  ezdaimed  Sir  Edward,  with  joyful  sur- 
prise— **  An  age  since  I  saw  him !  How  very  strange — how 
fortunate  that  1  should  happen  to  be  here  ! — Oh,  come.  Bean- 
champ" — seeing  his  host  disposed  to  utter  a  frigid  ''not  at 
home" — "come,  mmt  ask  him  in!     The  very  best  fellow  in 

Ufe  ! "     Now,  Lord and  Sir  Edward  were  bosom  friends, 

equally  unprincipled,  and  that  very  morning  had  they  arranged 
this  most  unexpected  visit  of  his  lordship !  As  soon  as  the 
ably  sustained  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  his  lordship  had 
subsided,  he,  of  course,  assured  them  that  he  should  leave 
immediately,  unless  they  proceeded  with  their  play,  and  he 
stationed  himself  as  an  onlooker  beside  Beauchamp. 

The  infernal  crew  now  began  to  see  they  had  it  "  aU  their 
own  way."  Their  tactics  might  have  been  finally  frustrated, 
had  Beauchamp  but  possessed  sufficient  moral  courage  to  yield 
to  the  loud  promptings  of  his  better  judgment,  and  firmly 
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determined  to  stop  in  time.  Alas !  however,  he  had  taken  into 
his  bosom  the  torpid  snake,  and  kept  it  there  till  it  revived. 
In  the  warmth  of  excitement  he  f oigot  his  fears,  and  his 
decaying  propensities  to  play  were  rapidly  resuscitated.  Before 
the  evening's  dose,  he  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  game 
with  as  keen  a  relish  as  a  professed  gamester !  With  a  sort  d 
frenzy,  he  proposed  bets,  whidi  the  cautUms  baronet  and  his 
ooacyntors  hesitated,  and  at  last  refused  to  take !  About  three 
o'clock  they  separated,  and  on  making  up  accounts  they  found 
that,  so  equally  had  profit  and  loss  been  shared,  that  no  one 
had  lost  or  gained  more  than  X20.     Beauchamp  accepted  a  seat 

in  Lord 's  box  at  the  opera  for  the  next  evening ;  and  the 

one  following  that,  he  engaged  to  dine  with  Apsley.  After  his 
guests  had  retired,  he  betook  himself  to  bed,  with  comparatively 
none  of  those  heart-smitings  which  had  kept  him  sleepless  the 
night  before.  The  men  with  whom  he  had  been  playing  were 
evidently  no  professional  gamblers,  and  he  felt  himself  safe  in 
their  hands. 

To  the  opera,  pursuant  to  promise,  he  went,  and  to  Apsley's. 
At  the  former  he  recognised  several  <rf  his  ooll^  acquaintance ; 
and  at  the  latter's  house  he  spent  a  delightful  evening,  never 
having  said  better  things,  and  never  being  more  flatteringly 
attended  to ;  and  the  night's  social  enjoyment  was  wound  up 
with  a  friendly  rubber  for  stakes  laughably  small  This  was 
Sir  Edward's  scheme,  for  he  was  not,  it  will  be  recollected,  to 
^^ frighten  the  bird."  The  doomed  Beauchamp  retired  to  zest, 
better  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  friends  than  ever ;  for  he 
had  transacted  a  little  real  business  during  the  day ;  written 
two  letters  to  the  country,  and  despatched  them,  witii  a  pair  of 
magnificent  bracelets,  to  £llen ;  played  the  whole  evening  at 
unpretending  whist,  and  won  two  guineas,  instead  of  accom- 
panying Lonl and  Hillier  to  the  establishment  in 

Street,  where  he  might  have  lost  hundreds.  A  worthy  old 
English  bishop  says,  "  The  devil  then  maketh  sure  of  us,  when 
we  do  make  sure  of  ourselves."  A  wise  maxim  !  Poor  Beau- 
champ now  began  to  feel  confidence  in  his  own  strength  of 
purpose.  He  thought  he  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
not  found  wanting.  He  was  as  deeply  convinced  as  ever  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an  inordinate  love  of  play ;  but  had  he  that 
passion  %    No !     He  recollected  the  healthful  thrill  of  horror 

and  disgust  with  which  he  listened  to  Lord 's  entreaties  to 

accompany  him  to  the  gaming-house,  and  was  satisfied.  He 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  writing  home  to  apprise  his  mother 
and  cousin  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  town  a  month  or  six 
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weeks,  md  Miiignftd  mtisllactoiy  reasons  for  his  protzmcked  stij. 
He  wrote  in  the  wiimest  terms  to  both  of  them,  sod  ssid  he 
should  be  ooonting  the  days  till  he  threw  himself  into  their 
aims.  "Tis  this  tiresome  Twister,  our  attorney,  that  must 
answer  for  my  long  stay.  There  is  no  quickening  his  phleg- 
matic disposition !  When  I  would  hurry  and  press  him,  he 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  says  there's  no  doing  law  by  stea$n. 
He  says  he  fears  the  Chancery  affairs  will  prove  Tery  tedions ; 
and  they  are  in  such  a  state  just  now,  that  were  I  to  return  into 
the  country,  I  should  be  summoned  up  to  town  again  in  a 
twinkling.  Now  I  am  here,  I  will  get  all  this  business  fairiy 
off  my  hands.  80,  by  this  day  six  weeks,  dearest  coz,  expect  to 
see  at  your  feet,  yours  eternally — H.  R" 

But,  alas !  that  day  saw  Beauchamp  in  a  new  and  startling 
character — that  of  an  infatuated  gamester  !  During  that  fatid 
six  weeks,  he  had  lost  several  thousand  pounds,  and  had  utterly 
neglected  the  business  which  brought  him  up  to  town — for 
his  whole  heart  was  with  French  hazard  and  rouge-et-noir ! 
Even  his  outward  appearance  had  undergone  a  strange  altera- 
tion. His  cheeks  and  forehead  wore  the  sallow  hue  of  dissipa- 
tion— his  eyes  were  weak  and  bloodshot — his  hands  trembled — 
and  every  movement  indicated  the  highest  degree  of  nervous 
irritability.  He  had  become  vexed  and  out  of  temper  with  all 
about  him,  but  especially  with  himself,  and  never  could  "  bring 
himself  up  to  par  "  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
dinner,  when  he  was  warming  with  wine.  The  first  thing  in 
the  mornings,  also,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  fortify  himself  against 
the  agitations  of  the  day,  by  a  smart  draught  of  brandy  or 
liqueur !  If  the  mere  love  of  temporary  excitement  had  been 
sufficient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  allure  him  on  to  play,  the 
desire  for  retrieving  his  losses  now  supplied  a  stronger  motive 
for  persevering  in  his  dangerous  and  destructive  career.  Ten 
thoumnd  pouuds,  the  lowest  amount  of  his  losses,  was  a  sum 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose,  without  very  serious  inconvenience. 
Gracious  God !  what  would  his  aged  mother — what  would  Ellen 
say,  if  they  knew  the  mode  and  amount  of  his  losses?  The 
thought  distracted  him !  He  had  drawn  out  of  his  banker's 
hands  all  the  floating  balance  he  had  placed  there  on  arriving 
in  town ;  and,  in  short,  he  had  been  at  last  compelled  to  mort- 
gage one  of  his  favourite  estates  for  X8000  ;  and  how  to  conceal 
the  transaction  from  his  mother,  without  making  desperate  and 
successful  efforts  to  recover  himself  at  play,  he  did  not  know. 
He  had  now  got  inextricably  involved  with  Sir  Edward  and  his 
set,  who  never  allowed  him  a  moment's  time  to  come  to  himself, 
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bnt  were  ever  leadj  with  diversified  eourcee  of  amusement 
Under  their  damned  tutelage,  Beauchamp  commenced  the  syste- 
matic life  of  "  a  man  about  town/'  in  tSl  except  the  fouler  and 
grosser  vices,  to  which,  I  believe,  he  was  never  addicted. 

His  money  flew  about  in  all  directions.     He  never  went  to 

the  establishment  in Street,  but  his  over-night's  I.O.U.'b 

stared  him  in  the  face  the  next  morning  like  reproachful  fiends  I 
— and  he  was  daily  accumulating  bills  at  the  fashionable  trades- 
men's, to  whom  he  gave  higher  prices,  to  insure  longer  credit. 
While  he  was  compelled  to  write  down  confidenticdly  to  old 
Pritchard,  Ms  agent,  for  money,  almost  eveiy  third  or  fourth 
post,  luB  correspondence  with  his  mother  and  cousin  gradually 
slackened,  and  his  letters,  short  as  they  were,  indicated  effort 
and  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  was  long,  veiy  long, 
before  Mrs  Beauchamp  suspected  that  anything  was  going  wrong. 
She  was  completely  cajoled  by  her  son's  accounts  of  the  com- 
plicated and  harassing  affairs  in  Chancery,  and  considered  that 
circumstance  fully  to  accoimt  for  the  brevity  and  inf requency  of 
his  letters.  The  quicker  eyes  of  EUen^  however,  soon  saw,  in 
the  chilling  shortness  and  formality  of  Ms  letters  to  her,  that 
even  if  his  regard  for  her,  personally,  were  not  diminishing,  he 
had  discovered  such  pleasurable  objects  in  town  as  enabled  him 
to  bear,  with  great  fortitude,  the  pangs  of  absence  ! 

Gaming  exerts  a  deadening  influence  upon  all  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  Uiat  are  not  immediately  occupied  in  its  dreadful  ser- 
vice. The  heart  it  utterly  withers ;  and  it  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Beauchamp  was  fully  aware  of  the  altered  state  of 
his  feelings  towards  Ms  cousin,  and  satisfied  with  them.  Play — 
play — ^PLAY,  was  the  name  of  Ms  new  and  tyrannical  mistress! 
Need  I  utter  such  commonplaces  as  to  say,  that  the  more  Bean- 
champ  played  the  more  he  lost;  that  tiie  more  he  lost  the 
deeper  he  played ;  and  that  the  less  chance  there  was,  the  more 
reckless  he  became  ?  I  cannot  dwell  on  tMs  dreary  portion  of 
my  narrative.  It  is  sufficient  to  inform  the  reader  that^  em- 
ployed in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  Beauchamp  protracted  his 
stay  in  London  tofive  montlis.  During  tMs  time  he  had  actu- 
ally gamble^  away  thbee-foubths  of  Ms  whole  fortune.  He 
was  now  both  ashamed  and  afraid  of  returning  home.  Letters 
from  Ms  poor  mother  and  Ellen  accumulated  upon  him,  and 
often  lay  for  weeks  unanswered.  Mrs  Beauchamp  had  once 
remonstrated  with  Mm  on  his  allowing  any  of  his  affairs  to  keep 
him  so  long  in  town,  imder  the  peculutr  drcnmstances  in  wMca 
he  was  placed  with  respect  to  Ellen  ;  but  she  received  such  a 
tart  reply  from  her  son  as  effectually  prevented  her  future  intei^ 
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ference.  Shtf  began  to  grow  very  uneasy,  and  to  suspect  that 
something  or  other  unfortunate  had  happened  to  her  son.  Her 
fears  hurried  her  into  a  disregard  of  his  menaces  ;  and  at  length 
she  wrote  up  privately  to  Mr  Twister,  to  know  what  was  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  what  kept  Mr  Beauchamp  so  harassingly 
employed.  The  poor  old  lady  received  for  answer,  that  the 
attorney  knew  of  nothing  that  need  have  detained  Mr  Beauchamp 
in  town  beyond  a  WQck  ;  and  that  he  had  not  been  to  Mr  Twis- 
ter's office  for  several  months  I 

Pritchard,  Mr  Beauchamp's  agent,  was  a  quiet  and  faithful 
fellow,  and  managed  all  his  master's  concerns  with  the  utmost 
punctuality  and  secrecy.  He  had  been  elevated  from  the  rank 
of  a  common  servant  in  the  family  to  his  present  office,  which 
he  had  filled  for  thirty  years  with  unspotted  credit.  He  had 
been  a  great  favourite  with  old  Mr  Beauchamp,  who  committed 
him  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs  Beauchamp,  and  requested  her  to 
continue  him  in  his  office  till  his  son  arrived  at  his  majority. 
The  good  old  man  was  therefore  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
family  interests ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  both 
disquietude  and  alarm  at  the  demands  for  money,  unprecedented 
in  respect  of  amount  and  frequency,  made  by  Mr  Beauchamp 
during  his  stay  in  town.  He  was  kept  in  profound  darkness  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  money,  and  confounded  at  having  to 
forward  up  to  London  the  title-deeds  and  papers  relating  to 
most  of  the  property.  "  What  can  my  young  squire  be  driving 
at  1 ''  said  Pritchard  to  himself  ;  and,  as  he  could  devise  no  satis- 
factory answer,  he  began  to  fume  and  fret,  and  to  indulge  in 
melancholy  speculations.  He  surmised  that  *^  all  was  not  going 
on  right  at  London  ; "  for  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  business 
to  be  cajoled  by  the  flimsy  reasons  assigned  by  Mr  Beauchamp 
for  requiring  the  estate  papers.  He  began  to  suspect  that  his 
young  master  was  ^  taking  to  bad  courses  ; "  but  being  enjoined 
silence  at  his  peril,  he  held  his  tongue,  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "hoped  the  best."  He  longed  every  day  to  make,  or 
find  an  opportunity  for  communicating  with  his  old  mistress ; 
yet  how  could  he  break  his  master's  confidence,  and  risk  the 
threatened  penalty !  He  received,  however,  a  letter  one  morn- 
ing which  decided  him.     The  fearful  contents  were  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  and  faithful  old  Pritchard, — There  are  now  only  two 
ways  in  which  you  can  show  your  regard  for  me — profound 
secrecy,  and  immediate  attention  to  my  directions.  I  Imve  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  extensive  speculations  in  London,  and 
have  been  dreadfully  unfortunate,     I  must  have  fifteen,  or  at 
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the  very  lowest  ten  thousand  pounds  by  this  day  week,  or  be 
ruined ;  and  I  purpose  raising  that  sum  by  a  mortgage  on  my 

property  in  shire.     I  can  see  no  odier  possible  way  of 

meeting  my  engagements,  without  compromising  the  character 
of  our  family — the  honour  of  my  name.  Let  me,  therefore, 
have  all  the  needful  papers  in  time — in  two  days'  time  at  tho 
latest.  Dear  old  man  ! — for  the  love  of  Qod,  and  the  respect 
you  bear  my  father's  memory,  keep  all  this  to  yourself,  or  con- 
sequences may  follow  which  I  tremble  to  think  of  ! — I  am,  &c. 
&c.  Henby  Beauchamp. 

" MoUl,  4  o'clock  A.M." 

Tliis  letter  was  written  with  evident  huny  and  trepidation ; 
but  not  with  more  than  its  perusal  occasioned  the  affrighted 
steward.  He  dropped  it  from  his  hands,  elevated  them  and  his 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  turned  deadly  pale.  He  trembled 
from  head  to  foot ;  and  the  only  words  he  uttered  were,  in  a  low 
moaning  tone,  "  Oh,  my  poor  old  master !  Wouldn't  it  raise 
your  bones  out  of  the  gravel" — Could  he  any  longer  delay 
telling  his  mistress  of  the  dreadful  pass  things  were  come  to  1 

After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  terror  and  tears,  he  resolved, 
come  what  might,  to  set  off  for  the  Hall,  seek  an  interview  with 
Mrs  Beauchamp,  and  disclose  everything.  He  had  scarcely  got 
half-way,  when  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  Hall  servants,  who 
stopped  him,  saying — "  Oh,  Mr  Steward,  I  was  coming  down 
for  you.  Mistress  is  in  a  way  this  morning,  and  wants  to  see 
you  directly." 

The  old  man  hardly  heard  him  out^  and  hurried  on  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  Hall,  which  was  pervaded  with  an  air  of  excite- 
ment and  suspense.  He  was  instantly  conducted  into  Mrs 
Beauchamp's  private  room.  The  good  old  lady  sat  in  her  easy- 
chair,  her  pallid  features  full  of  grief,  and  her  grey  locks  stray- 
ing in  disorder  from  under  the  border  of  her  cap.  Every  limb 
was  in  a  tremor.  On  one  side  of  her  sat  Ellen,  in  the  same 
agitated  condition  as  her  aunt ;  and  on  the  other  stood  a  table 
with  brandy,  hartshorn,  &c.,  and  an  open  letter. 

"Be  seated,  Pritchard,"  said  the  old  lady,  faintly.  The 
steward  placed  his  chair  beside  the  table.  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  with  yoUy  Pritchard  1 "  inquired  Miss  Beauchamp,  startled 
by  the  agitation  and  fright  manifested  in  the  steward's  counte- 
nance. He  drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  stammered 
that  he  was  grieved  to  see  them  in  such  trouble,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Mrs  Beauchamp  putting  the  open  letter  into  his 
hand,  and  telling  him  to  read  it.     The  steward  could  scarcely 
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adjust  hk  g^anes ;  for  he  tremUed  Hke  an  aspoi  leal  He 
read— 

**  Madam, — Mj  dient.  Lady  Hester  Gripe,  haTing  oonaented 
to  adrance  2^  farther  sum  of  £32,000  to  Mr  Henry  Bfanrhamp^ 

your  son,  on  mortgage  of  his  estates  in shire,  I  beg  to  knov 

whether  yon  hare  any  annuity  (x*  rent-chaige  issuing  therefirom, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  amount.  I  beg  yon  will  consider  this  in- 
quiry strictly  confidential,  as  between  Lady  Hester  and  Mr 
Beanchamp,  or  the  negotiations  will  be  broken  off;  for  her 
lad3rsliip's  extreme  caatioD  has  induced  me  to  iHreak  through  my 
promise  to  Mr  Beauchamp,  of  not  allowing  you,  at  any  one  else, 
to  know  of  the  transaction.  As,  however,  Mr  Beauchamp  said, 
that,  eren  if  you  did  know,  it  was  not  of  much  consequence,  I 
presume  I  have  not  gone  very  far  wrong  in  yielding  to  her 
ladyship's  importunities.  ^lay  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  reply,  per 
return  of  post  I — I  have  the  honour,  dec.  kc  kc 

**FurTiit€iti  Inn,  LoAdoA." 

Before  the  staggered  steward  had  got  throu^  half  this  letter 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  recover 
from  his  trepidation. 

'^  A  FARTHER  sum  ! "  he  muttered.  He  wiped  the  cold  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead,  dashed  out  the  tears  from  his  half- 
blinded  eyes,  and  resumed  his  perusal  of  the  letter,  which  shook 
in  his  hands.  No  one  spoke  a  syllable ;  and,  when  he  had 
finished  reading,  he  laid  down  the  letter  in  silence.  Mrs  Beau- 
champ sat,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes  closed.  She 
murmured  something,  which  the  straining  ear  of  the  steward 
could  not  catcL 

"What  was  my  lady  saying,  miss?"  he  inquired.  Miss 
Beauchamp  shook  her  head,  without  speaking,  or  removing  her 
handkerchief  from  her  face. 

**  Well,  Gk>d's  holy  will  be  done  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Beauchamp, 
feebly  tasting  a  little  brandy-and- water ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  my 
poor  Henry — and  all  of  us — are  ruined  !  " 

"God  grant  not,  my  lady!  Oh,  don't — don't  say  so,  my 
lady ! "  sobbed  the  steward,  dropping  involuntarily  upon  his 
knees,  and  elevating  his  clasped  hands  upwards.  "  'Tis  true,  my 
lady,"  he  continu^,  "  Master  Henry — ^for  I  can't  help  calling 
him  so — has  been  a  little  wild  in  London — but  all  is  not  yet 
gone — oh  no,  my  lady,  no  !  " 

"  You  must,  of  course,  have  known  all  along  of  his  doings  — 
you  must,  Pritchard !  "  said  Mrs  Beauchamp,  in  a  low  tone. 
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"Why,  yes,  my  lady,  I  have — but  IVe  gone  down  on  my 
knees  every  blessed  night,  and  prayed  that  I  might  find  a  way 
of  letting  YOU  know " 

"  Why  could  you  not  have  told  me?"  inquired  Mrs  Beau- 
champ,  looking  keenly  at  the  steward. 

**  Because,  my  lady,  I  was  his  steward,  and  boimd  to  keep  his 
confidence.  He  would  have  discharged  me  the  moment  I  had 
opened  my  lips  ;  he  told  me  so  often  !  " 

Mrs  Beaudiamp  made  no  reply.  She  saw  the  worthy  man's 
dilemma,  and  doubted  not  his  integrity,  though  she  had  enter- 
tained momentarily  a  suspicion  of  his  guilty  acquiescence. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard,  Pritchard,  how  the  money  has  gone 
in  London?" 

"Never  a  breath,  my  lady,  that  I  could  rely  on." 

"What  have  you  heard? — That  he  frequents  gaming-houses?" 
inquired  Mrs  Beauchamp,  her  features  whitening  as  she  went 
on.  The  steward  shook  his  head.  There  was  another  mournful 
pause. 

"Now,  Pritchard,"  said  Mrs  Beauchamp,  with  an  effort  to 
muster  up  all  her  calmness — "  tell  me,  as  in  the  sight  of  God, 
how  much  money  has  my  son  made  away  with  since  he  left  ? " 

The  steward  paused  and  hesitated. 

"  I  must  not  be  trifled  with,  Pritchard,"  continued  Mrs  Bean- 
champ,  solemnly,  and  with  increasing  agitation.  The  steward 
seemed  calculating  a  moment. 

"  Why,  my  lady,  if  I  must  be  plain,  I'm  afraid  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds  would  not  cover " 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  ! "  screamed  Miss  Beauchamp, 
springing  out  of  her  chair  wildly ;  but  her  attention  was,  in  an 
instant,  absorbed  by  her  aunt,  who,  on  hearing  the  sum  named 
by  the  steward,  after  moving  her  lips  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  speak,  suddenly  fell  back  in  her  seat,  and 
swooned. 

To  describe  the  scenes  of  consternation  and  despair  which 
ensued,  would  be  impossible.  Mrs  Beauchamp's  feelings  were 
several  times  urging  her  on  the  very  borders  of  madness ;  and 
Miss  Beauchamp  looked  the  image  of  speechless,  breathless 
horror.  At  length,  however,  Mrs  Beauchamp  succeeded  in  over- 
coming her  feelings — ^for  she  was  a  woman  of  unusual  strength 
of  mind — and  instantly  addressed  herself  to  meet  the  naked 
horrors  of  the  case,  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  discover  or 
apply  a  remedy.  After  a  day's  anidous  thought,  and  the  show 
of  a  consultation  with  her  distracted  niece,  she  decided  on  the 
line  of  operation  she  intended  to  pursue. 

2  0 
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To  return,  however,  to  her  son.  Things  went  on,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  situation  in  which  we  left  him,  worse  and 
worse.  Poor  Beauchamp's  life  might  justly  be  said  to  be  a  per- 
petual frenzy — passed  in  alternate  paroxysms  of  remorse,  despair, 
rage,  fear,  and  all  the  other  baleful  passions  that  can  tear  and 
distract  the  human  souL  He  had  become  stupified  ;  and  could 
not  fully  comprehend  the  enormous  ruin  which  he  had  precipi- 
tated upon  himself — crushing  at  once  "  mind,  body,  and  estate." 
His  motions  seemed  actuated  by  a  species  of  diabolical  influence. 
He  saw  the  nest  of  hornets  which  he  had  lit  upon,  yet  would 
not  forsake  the  spot !  Alas  !  Beauchamp  was  not  the  first  who 
has  felt  the  fatal  fascination  of  play,  the  utter  obliviousness  of 
consequences  which  it  induces !  The  demons  who  fluttered 
about  him  no  longer  thought  of  masking  themselves,  but  stood 
boldly  in  all  their  naked  hideousness  before  him.  For  weeks 
together,  he  had  one  continual  run  of  bad  luck ;  yet  still  he 
lived  and  gambled  on,  from  week  to  week,  from  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  recovering  himself. 
His  heart  was  paralysed — ^its  feelings  all  smothered  beneath  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  a  gamester's  anxieties.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, difficult  for  the  reader  to  conceive  the  ease  with  which  he 
dismissed  the  less  and  less  frequently  intruding  images — the 
pale  reproachful  faces — of  his  mother  and  cousin  !  . 

Sir  Edward  Streighton,  the  most  consummate  tactician,  sure, 
that  ever  breathed,  had  won  thousands  from  Beauchamp,  with- 
out affording  him  a  tangible  opportunity  of  breaking  with  hiuL 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  Beauchamp  became  involved — the 
deeper  he  sank  into  the  whirlpool  of  destruction — the  closer  he 
clung  to  Sir  Edward  ;  as  if  clinging  to  the  devil  in  hell  would 
save  one  from  its  fires !  The  wily  baronet  had  contrived  to 
make  himself,  in  a  manner,  indispensable  to  Beauchamp.  It 
was  Sir  Edward  who  taught  him  the  quickest  way  of  turning 
lands  into  cash — Sir  Edward,  who  familiarised  him  with  the 
correctest  principles  of  betting  and  handling  the  dice — Sir 
Edward,  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  evading  and  defying  his 
minor  creditors — Sir  Edward,  who  feasted  and  feted  him  out  of 

his  bitter  ennui  and  thoughts  of shire — Sir  Edward,  who 

lent  him  himdreds  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  gave  him  the 
longest  credit ! 

Is  it  really  conceivable  that  Beauchamp  could  not  see  through 
the  plausible  scoimdrel?  inquires,  perhaps,  a  reader.  No,  he 
did  not,  till  the  plot  began  to  develop  itself  in  the  latter  acts 
of  the  tragedy !  And  even  when  he  did,  he  still  went  on — and 
on — and  on — trusting  that,  in  time,  he  should  outwit  the  subtle 
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devil  Though  he  was  a  little  ahocked  at  finding  himself  so 
easily  capable  of  such  a  thing,  he  resolved  at  last,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  retrieving  his  circumstances,  to  me&%  fraud  with  fraud. 
A  delusion  not  imcommon  among  the  desperate  victims  of 
gambling,  is  the  notion  that  they  have  suddenly  hit  on  some 
trick  by  which  they  must  infallibly  win.  This  is  the  ignia 
fahius  which  often  lights  them  to  the  fatal  veige.  Such  a  crot- 
chet had  latterly  been  flitting  through  the  fancy  of  Beauchamp; 
and  one  night— or  rather  morning— after  revolving  the  scheme 
over  and  over  again  in  his  racked  brain,  he  started  out  of  bed, 
struck  a  lights  seized  a  pack  of  cards,  and,  shivering  with  cold — 
for  it  was  winter — sat  calculating  and  manoeuvring  with  them 
till  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  his  plan ;  when 
he  threw  them  down,  blew  out  his  candle,  and  leaped  into  bed 
again  in  a  fit  of  guilty  ecstasy.  The  more  he  turned  the  project 
in  his  mind,  the  more  and  more  feasible  did  it  appear.  He  re- 
solved to  intrust  no  one  breathing  with  his  secret  Confident 
of  success,  and  that^  with  but  little  effort,  he  had  it  in  Ms  power 
to  break  the  hanky  whenever,  and  as  often  as  he  pleased,  he 
determined  to  put  lus  plan  into  execution  in  a  day  or  two,  on  a 
laige  scale ;  stake  every  penny  he  could  possibly  scrape  together, 
and  win  triumphantly.  He  instantly  set  about  procuring  the 
requisite  funds.  His  attorney — a  gambler  himself,  whom  he 
had  latterly  picked  up,  at  the  instance  of  Hillier,  as  "  a  mon- 
strously convenient  fellow  " — soon  contrived  to  cash  his  LO.U.'s 
to  the  amount  of  £5000,  on  discovering  that  he  had  still  availr 

able  property  in shire,  which  he  learned  at  a  confidential 

interview  with  the  solicitor  in  Fumival's  Inn,  who  was  negotiat- 
ing the  loan  of  £22,000  from  Lady  Gripa*  He  returned 
to  make  the  hazardous  experiment  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  he  received  the  £5000  from  Ms  attorney.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  he  was,  farther,  to  hear  from  his  steward 
in  the  countiy  respecting  tiie  mortgage  of  his  last  and  best 
property. 

That  was  a  memorable — a  terrible  day  to  Beauchamp.  It 
began  with  doubt — suspense — disappointment ;  for  after  await- 
ing the  call  of  the  postman,  shaking  with  agitation,  he  cau^ 
a  glimpse  of  Ms  red  jacket  passing  by  his  door,^-on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  Almost  frantic,  he  threw  up  the  window, 
and  called  out  to  him— but  the  man  had  *'  none  to-day."   Beau- 

*  It  It  iny  intention,  on  a  Mxat  occasion,  to  pnUiah  Mine  acoonnt  of  the  eztor 
oidinary  means  by  which  this  old  woman  amassed  a  splendid  fortone.  She  waa  an 
Inyeterate  swindler  at  cards ;  and  so  sucoessftal  that,  from  her  gsins  at  ordtaiarj  play, 
ihe  dxew  a  capital  with  which  she  traded  in  the  mannw  mentioned  above. 
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champ  threw  himself  on  his  sofa,  in  agony  unutterable.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  old  Pritchard  had  ever  neglected  to  return  an 
answer  in  course  of  post,  when  never  so  slightly  requested.  A 
thousand  fears  assailed  him.  Had  lus  letter  miscarried )  Was 
Pritchard  ill,  dying,  or  dead  ?  Had  he  been  frightened  into  a 
disclosure  to  Mrs  Beauchamp  1  And  his  Mother,  at  length — 
did  Ellen — know  of  his  dreadful  doings  1  The  thought  was 
too  frightful  to  dwell  upon  ! — thoroughly  unnerved,  he  flew  to 
brandy — fiery  fiend,  lighting  up  in  the  brain  the  flames  of  mad- 
ness ! — He  scarcely  ^ew  how  to  rest  during  the  interval  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner ;  for  at  seven  o'clock,  he,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  infernal  crew,  were  to  dine  with  Apsley. 
There  was  to  be  a  strong  muster ;  for  one  of  the  decoys  had  en- 
trapped a  wealthy  simpleton,  who  was  to  make  his  "  first  appear- 
ance "  that  evening.  After  walking,  for  an  hour,  to  and  fro,  he 
set  out  to  call  upon  me.  He  was  at  my  house  by  twelve  o'clock. 
During  his  stay  in  town,  I  had  frequently  received  him  in 
quality  of  a  patient,  for  his  trifling  fits  of  indisposition  and  low 
spirits.  I  had  looked  upon  him  merely  as  a  fashionable  young 
fellow,  who  was  "  upon  town  "  doing  his  best  to  earn  a  little 
notoriety,  such  as  was  sought  after  by  most  young  men  of  spirit 
— and  fortune  !  I  also  had  been  able  to  gather  from  what  he 
let  fall  at  several  interviews,  that  the  uneven  spirits  he  enjoyed 
were  owing  to  his  gambling  propensities ;  that  his  excitement 
or  depression  alternated  with  the  good  or  ill  luck  he  had  at 
play.  I  felt  interest  in  him  ;  for  there  was  about  him  an  air  of 
ingenuousness  and  straightforwardness  which  captivated  every 
one  who  spoke  with  him.  His  manners  had  all  the  ease  and 
blandness  of  the  finished  gentleman  :  and  when  last  I  saw  him, 
which  was  about  two  months  before,  he  appeared  in  good  health 
and  cheerful  spirits — a  very  fine,  if  not  strictly  handsome  man. 
But  now,  when  he  stood  before  me,  wasted  in  person,  and  hag- 
gard in  feature — full  of  irritability  and  petulance — I  could 
scarcely  believe  him  the  same  man  ! — I  was  going  to  ask  him 
some  question  or  other,  when  he  hastily  interrupted  me,  by  ex- 
tending towards  me  his  two  hands,  which  shook  almost  like 
those  of  a  man  in  the  palsy,  exclaiming — "  This — this,  doctor, 
is  what  I  have  come  about.  Can  you  cure  this — by  six  o'clock 
to-day  ? ''  There  was  a  wildness  in  his  manner,  which  led 
me  to  suspect  that  his  intellect  was  disordered.  He  hurried  on, 
before  I  had  time  to  get  in  a  word — "  If  you  cannot  steady  my 

nerves  for  a  few  hours,  I  am "  he  suddenly  paused,  and 

with  some  confusion  repeated  his  question.  The  extravagant 
impetuosity  of  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  demeanour,  alarmed  me. 
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*'  Mr  Beandiamp,"  said  I,  serionaly,  ^  it  is  now  twp  months 
since  you  honoured  me  with  a  visit :  and  your  appearance  since 
then  is  woefully  changed.     Permit  me,  as  a  respedftd  fiiend^  to 

ask  whether **    He  rose  abruptly  from  his  seat^  and,  in  a 

tone  bordering  on  insult,  replied,  "Dr ,  I  came  not  to 

gratify  curiosity,  but  to  receive  your  advice  on  the  state  of  my 
health.     If  you  are  not  disposed  to  afford  it  me,  I  am  intruding." 

''You  mistake  me,  Mr  Beauchamp,"  I  replied,  calmly,  ''mo- 
tives and  all  I  do  not  wish  to  piy  into  your  affairs.  I  desired 
only  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  your  mind  was  at  ease."  While 
I  was  speaking,  he  seemed  boiling  over  with  suppressed  irrita- 
bility ;  and  when  I  had  done,  he  took  his  hat  and  stick,  flung 
a  guinea  on  my  desk,  and,  before  I  could  recover  from  the  aston- 
ishment Ms  extraordinaiy  behaviour  occasioned  me,  strode  out 
of  the  room. 

How  he  contrived  to  pass  the  day  he  never  knew ;  but  about 
five  o'clock  he  retired  to  his  dressing-room,  to  prepare  for  din- 
ner.* His  agitation  had  reached  such  a  height,  that,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  shave  himself,  he  was  compelled 
to  send  for  some  one  to  perform  that  operation  for  him.  When 
the  duties  of  the  dressing-room  were  completed,  he  returned  to 
his  sitting-room,  took  from  lus  escritoire  the  doomed  bank-notes 
for  £5000,  and  placed  them  in  lus  pocket-book.  A  dense  film 
floated  before  his  eyes,  when  he  attempted  to  look  over  the  re- 
spective amounts  of  the  bills,  to  see  that  all  was  correct  He 
then  seized  a  pack  of  cards,  and  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations.  He  laid  them  aside  when 
he  had  satisfied  himself — locked  Ms  door,  opened  his  desk,  and 
took  out  pen  and  paper.  He  then,  with  his  penknife,  pricked 
the  point  of  one  of  his  fingers,  filled  his  pen  with  the  blood 
issuing  from  it,  and  wrote,  in  letters  of  blood,  a  solemn  oath, 
that,  if  he  were  but  successful  that  evening,  in  "  winning  back 
Ms  own,"  he  would  forsake  cards  and  dice  for  ever,  and  never 
again  be  foimd  witMn  the  precincts  of  a  gaming-house,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  Ms  life.  I  have  seen  that  singular  and  affecting 
document  The  letters,  especially  those  forming  the  signature^ 
are  more  like  the  tremulous  handwriting  of  a  man  of  eighly, 
than  of  ODC  but  twenty-one  !  Perceiving  that  he  was  late,  he 
hurriedly  affixed  a  black  seal  to  his  signature— once  more  ran 
Ms  eye  over  the  doomed  £5000,  and  sidlied  out  to  dinner. 

Wben  he  reached  Mr  Apsley's,  he  found  all  the  company 
assembled,  apparently  in  high  spirits,  and  all  eager  for  dinner. 

*  Mr  Beauchamp  had  mnoved  f^om  Us  hotel  into  private  lodgings  near  FaU-JIall, 
about  a  month  before  the  above-mentioned  visit  to  nM. 
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Tou  would  not  have  thought  of  the  black  hearts  that  beat  be- 
neath such  gay  and  pleasing  exteriors  as  were  collected  round 
Apsley's  table !  Not  a  syllable  of  allusion  was  made  during 
dinner-time  to  the  subject  which  filled  every  one's  thoughts — 
play  !  As  if  by  mutual  consent,  that  seemed  the  only  inter- 
dicted topic ;  but  as  soon  as  dinner  and  dessert^  both  of  them 
first-rate,  were  over,  a  perfectly  understood  paiufe  took  place  ; 
and  Beauchamp,  who,  with  tiie  aid  of  frequent  draughts  of 
champagne,  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  proper  pitch,  was  the 
first  to  propose  with  eagerness  tiie  fatal  adjournment  to  the 
gaming-table.  Every  one  rose  in  an  instant  from  lus  seat  as  if 
by  appointed  signal,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes'  time  they 
were  all,  with  closed  doors,  seated  around  the  tables ; — 

"  Here  piles  of  cardB,  and  there  the  damned  dice.** 

They  opened  with  hazard.  Beauchamp  was  the  first  who 
threw,  and  he  lost ;  but  as  the  stake  was  comparatively  trifling, 
he  neither  was,  nor  appeared  to  be,  annoyed.  He  was  saving 
himself  for  rouge-et-noir!  The  rest  of  the  company  pro- 
ceeded with  the  game,  and  got  gradually  into  deeper  play,  till 
at  length  heavy  betting  was  begun.  Beauchamp,  who  declined 
joining  them,  sat  watching,  with  peculiar  feelings  of  mingled 
sympathy  and  contempt,  the  poor  fellow  whom  the  gang  were 
"  pigeoning." 

How  painfully  it  reminded  him  of  his  own  initiation !  A 
throng  of  bitter  recollections  crowded  irresistibly  through  his 
mind,  as  he  sat  for  a  while  with  leisure  for  contemplation.  The 
silence  that  was  maintained  was  broken  only  by  the  rattling  of 
the  dice-box,  and  an  occasional  whisper  when  the  dice  were 
thrown. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  was  furnished  with 
splendour  and  elegance.  The  walls  were  entirely  concealed 
beneath  valuable  pictures  in  massive  and  tasteful  frames,  the 
gUding  of  which  glistened  with  a  peculiarly  rich  effect  beneath 
the  light  of  a  noble  ormolu  lamp,  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
Ample  curtains  of  yellow  flowered  satin,  drawn  closely  together, 
concealed  the  three  windows  with  their  rich  draperies ;  and  a 
few  Gk)thic-fashioned  bookcases,  well  filled,  were  stationed  near 
the  comers  of  the  room,  with  rare  specimens  of  Italian  statuary 
placed  upon  them.  The  furniture  was  all  of  the  most  fashion- 
able and  elegant  patterns  ;  and  as  the  trained  eye  of  Beauchamp 
scanned  it  over,  and  marked  the  correct  taste  with  which  every- 
thing was  disposed,  the  thought  forced  itself  upon  him — "  How 
many  have  been  beggared  to  pay  for  all  this ! "  His  heart  flut- 
tered.    He  gazed  on  the  flushed  features,  the  eager  eyes,  the 
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agitated  gestures  of  those  who  sat  at  the  table.  Directly  oppo- 
site was  Sir  Edward  Streighton,  looking  attentively  at  the  caster 
— his  fine  expansive  forehead  bordered  with  slight  streaks  of 
black  hair,  and  his  large  lustrous  eyes  glancing  like  lightning 
from  the  thrower  to  the  dice,  and  from  the  dice  to  the  betters. 
His  features,  regular,  and  once  even  handsome,  bore  now  the 
deep  traces  of  long  and  harrowing  anxiety.  "  Oh,  that  one," 
thought  Beauchamp,  '^  so  capable  of  better  things,  bearing  on 
his  brow  nature's  signet  of  superiority,  should  have  sunk  into — 
a  swindler  !  "  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his 
mind.  Sir  Edward  suddenly  looked  up,  and  his  eyes  settled  for 
an  instant  on  Beauchamp.  Their  expression  almost  withered 
him !  He  thought  he  was  gazing  on  "the  dark  and  guilty  one," 
who  had  coldly  led  him  up  to  ruin's  brink,  and  was  waiting  to 
precipitate  him.  His  thoughts  then  wandered  away  to  long- 
banished  scenes — his  aged  mother,  his  ruined  forsaken  Ellen, 
both  of  whom  he  was  beggaring,  and  breaking  their  hearts.  A 
mist  seemed  diffused  through  ^e  room — ^his  brain  reeled ;  his 
long -stunned  heart  revived  for  a  moment,  and  smote  him 
heavily.  "Oh,  that  I  had  but  an  opportunity — never  so  slight 
an  opportunity,"  he  thought,  **  of  breaking  from  this  horrid  en- 
thralment,  at  any  cost ! "  He  started  from  his  painful  reverie, 
and  stepped  to  a  side-table,  on  which  a  large  bowl  of  champagne 
punch  had  just  been  placed,  and  sought  solace  in  its  intoxicat- 
ing fumes.  He  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table;  and  he  had 
looked  on  scarcely  a  few  minutes,  before  he  felt  a  sudden,  un- 
accountable impulse  to  join  in  at  hazard.  He  saw  Apsley 
placing  in  his  pocket-book  some  bank-notes,  which  he  had  that 
moment  received  from  the  poor  victim  before  spoken  of — and 
instantly  betted  with  him  heavily  on  the  next  throw.  Apsley, 
somewhat  surprised,  but  not  ruffled,  immediately  took  him  ;  the 
dice  were  thrown,  and  to  his  own  astonishment,  and  that  of  all 
present,  Beauchamp  won  £300 ;  actually,  bona  fide,  won  £300 
from  Apsley,  who,  for  once,  was  off  his  guard  !  The  loser  was 
nettled,  and  could  with  difficulty  conceal  his  chagrin ;  but  he 
had  seen,  while  Beauchamp  was  in  the  act  of  opening  his  poc- 
ket-book, the  amount  of  one  or  two  of  his  largest  bills,  and  his 
passion  subsided. 

At  length  his  hour  arrived.  Rouge-et-noir  followed  hazard, 
and  Beauchamp's  pulse  quickened.  When  it  came  to  his  turn, 
he  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  coolly  laid  down  stakes  which 
aimed  at  the  bank.  Not  a  word  was  spoken;  but  looks  of 
wonder  and  doubt  glanced  darkly  around  the  table.  What  was 
the  fancied  manoeuvre  which  Beauchamp  now  proceeded  to 
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pracidse,  I  know  not ;  for,  thank  Ood,  I  am  ignorant— except 
on  hearsay — of  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  gaming. 
The  eagle  eye  of  Apsley,  the  tailler,  was  on  Beauchamp's  every 
movement  He  tried — he  lost,  half  his  large  stake !  He 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead — he  saw  that  everything 
depended  on  his  calmness.  The  voice  of  Apsley  sounded  indis- 
tinctly in  his  ears,  calling  out  ^'apres  !  "  Beauchamp  suffered 
his  stakes  to  remain,  and  be  determined  by  the  next  event. 
He  still  had  confidence  in  his  scheme  ;  but,  alas !  the  bubble  at 
length  burst,  and  Beauchamp,  in  a  trice,  found  himself  minus 
£3000.  All  hope  was  now  over,  for  his  trick  was  clearly  worth 
nothing,  and  he  had  lost  every  earthly  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing himself.  Yet  he  went  on — and  on — and  on — and  on  ran 
the  losing  colour,  till  Beauchamp  lost  eveiything  he  had  brought 
with  him  !  He  sat  down,  sunk  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  a 
ghastly  hue  overspread  his  face.  He  was  offered  unlimited 
credit.  Apsley  gave  him  a  slip  of  paper  with  I.O.U.  on  it, 
telling  him  to  fill  it  up  with  his  name,  and  any  sum  he  chose. 
Beauchamp  threw  it  back,  exclaiming  in  an  undertone,  "  No- 
swindled  out  of  alV^ 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Apsley,  rising  from  the 
table,  and  approaching  his  victim. 

"Merely  that  I  have  been  swindled  out  of  all  my  fortune," 
replied  Beauchamp,  without  rising  from  his  seat.  Tliere  was  a 
dead  silence. 

"  But,  my  good  sir !  don't  you  know  that  such  language  will 
never  doV  inquired  Apsley,  in  a  cold  contemptuous  tone,  and 
with  a  manner  exquisitely  irritating. 

Half  maddened  with  his  losses — ^with  despair  and  fury — 
Beauchamp  sprang  out  of  his  chair  towards  Apsley,  and,  with 
an  absolute  howly  dashed  both  his  fists  into  his  face.  Consterna- 
tion seized  every  one  present.  Table,  cards,  and  bank-notes,  all 
were  deserted,  and  some  threw  themselves  round  Beauchamp, 
others  round  Apsley,  who,  sudden  as  had  been  the  assault  upon 
him,  had  so  quickly  thrown  up  his  arms  that  he  parried  the 
chief  force  of  Beauchamp's  blow,  and  received  but  a  slight 
injury  over  his  right  eye. 

"  Poh !  poh !  tie  boy  is  drunJc,"  he  exclaimed  coolly,  observ- 
ing his  frantic  assailant  struggling  with  those  who  held  him. 

"  Ruffian !  swindler !  liar  ! "  gasped  Beauchamp.  Apsley 
laughed  aloud. 

"  What !  dare  not  you  strike  me  in  return  ? "  roared  Beau- 
champ. 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  fine  fellow,"  replied  Apsley,  with  imperturbable 
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nonchalance;  but  dare  you  have  strack  me  when  yon  were  in 
cool  blood,  and  I  on  my  guard  %  " 

"  Struck  you,  indeed,  you  abhorred " 

"  Let  us  see,  then,  what  we  can  do  in  the  morning,  when 
weVe  slept  over  it,"  retorted  Apsley,  pitching  his  card  towards 
him  contemptuously.  ''  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  send 
for  constables,  unless  our  young  friend  here  becomes  quiet. 
Come,  Streighton,  you  are  croupier — come,  Hillier — Bruton — 
all  of  you  come — play  out  the  stakes,  or  we  shall  forget  where 
we  were." 

Poor  Beauchamp  seemed  suddenly  calmed  when  Apsley's 
card  was  thrown  towards  him,  and  with  such  cold  scorn.  He 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  bursting  temples,  tnming  his  despairing 
eyes  upwards,  and  muttered,  as  if  he  were  half  choked,  "  Not 
yet — not  yet ! "  He  paused,  and  the  dreadful  paroxysm  seemed 
to  subside.  He  threw  one  of  his  cards  to  Apsley,  exclaiming 
hoarsely,  "  When,  where,  and  how  you  will,  sir ! " 

"  Why,  come  now.  Beau,  that's  right — thafs  like  a  man  ! '' 
said  Apsley,  with  mock  civility.  "  Suppose  we  say  to-morrow 
morning  ?  I  have  cured  you  of  roguery  to-night,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  will  cure  you  of  cowardice  to-morrow.  But, 
pardon  me,  your  last  stakes  are  forfeit,"  he  added  abruptly,  see- 
ing Beauchamp  approach  the  spot  where  his  last  stake,  a  bill 
for  £100,  was  lying,  not  having  been  taken  up.  He  looked 
appealingly  to  the  company,  who  decided  instantly  against  him. 
Beauchamp,  with  the  hurry  and  agitation  consequent  on  his 
assault  upon  Apsley,  had  forgotten  that  he  had  really  played 
away  the  note. 

"Well,  sir,  there  remains  nothing  to  keep  me  here,"  said 
Beauchamp,  calmly — ^with  the  calmness  of  despair — "except 
settling  our  morning's  meeting.  Name  your  friend,  sir,"  he 
continued  sternly — ^yet  his  heart  was  breaking  within  him. 

"Oh — ay,"  replied  Apsley,  carelessly  looking  up  from  the 
cards  he  was  shuffling  and  arranging.  "  Let  me  see.  Hillier, 
will  you  do  the  needful  for  me  1  I  leave  everything  in  your 
hands."  After  vain  attempts  to  bring  about  a  compromise — ^for 
your  true  gamblers  hate  such  affairs,  not  from  personal  fear,  but 
the  publicity  they  occasion  to  their  doings — matters  were  finally 
arranged.  Sir  Edward  Streighton  undertaking  for  Beauchamp. 
The  hour  of  meeting  was  half -past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  the  place  a  field  near  Knightsbridge.  The  unhappy  Beau- 
champ then  withdrew,  after  shaking  Sir  Edward  by  the  hand, 
who  promised  to  call  at  his  lodgings  by  four  o'clock — "  for  we 
shall  break  up  by  that  time,  I  daresay,"  he  whispered. 
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When  the  door  was  closed  upon  Beauchamp,  he  reeled  off 
the  steps,  and  staggered  along  the  street  like  a  drunken  man. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  deceived,  he  knew  not ;  but,  in  passing 
under  the  windows  of  the  room  where  the  fiendish  conclave 
were  sitting,  he  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  loud  laughter. 
It  was  about  two  o'clock  of  a  winter's  morning.  The  snow  fell 
fast,  and  the  air  was  freezingly  cold.  Not  a  soul  but  himself 
seemed  stirring.  A  watchman,  seeing  his  unsteady  gait,  crossed 
the  street,  touched  his  hat,  and  asked  if  he  should  call  him  a 
coach ;  but  he  was  answered  with  such  a  ghastly  imprecation 
that  he  slunk  back  in  silence.  Tongue  cannot  tell  the  distrac- 
tion and  misery  with  which  Beauchamp's  soul  was  shaken. 
Hell  seemed  to  have  lit  its  raging  fires  within  him.  He  felt 
affrighted  at  being  alone  in  the  desolate,  dark,  deserted  streets. 
His  last  six  months'  life  seemed  unrolled  suddenly  before  him, 
like  a  blighting  scroll,  written  in  letters  of  fire.  Overcome  by 
his  emotions,  his  shaking  knees  refused  their  support,  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  house  in  Piccadilly.  He  told  me 
afterwards,  that  he  distinctly  recollected  feeling  for  some  imple- 
ment of  destruction ;  and  that,  if  he  had  discovered  his  pen- 
knife, he  should  assuredly  have  cut  his  throat  After  sitting  on 
the  stone  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bareheaded — ^f or  he  had 
removed  his  hat,  that  his  burning  forehead  might  be  cooled — ^he 
made  towards  his  lodgings.  He  thundered  impetuously  at  the 
door,  and  was  instantly  admitted.  His  shivering,  half-asleep 
servant  fell  back  before  his  master's  affrighting  countenance, 
and  glaring,  bloodshot  eyes.  ''  Lock  the  door,  sir,  and  f oUow 
me  to  my  room  ! "  said  Beauchamp,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Sir — sir — sir,"  stammered  the  servant,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  ask  some  question. 

"  Silence,  sir  ! "  thundered  his  master ;  and  the  man,  laying 
down  his  candle  on  the  stairs,  went  and  barred  the  door.  Beau- 
champ  hurried  up-stairs,  and  opened  the  door  of  his  sitting- 
room.  He  was  astonished  and  cdarmed  to  find  a  blaze  of  light 
in  the  room.  Suspecting  fire,  he  rushed  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  beheld — his  moth^  and  cousin  bending  towards 
him,  and  staring  fixedly  at  him  with  the  hue  and  expression  of 
two  marble  images  of  horror !  His  mother's  white  hair  hung 
dishevelled  down  each  side  of  her  ghastly  features ;  and  her  eyes, 
with  those  of  her  niece,  who  sat  beside  her,  clasping  her  aunt 
convulsively  round  the  waist,  seemed  on  the  point  of  starting 
from  their  sockets.  They  moved  not — they  spoke  not.  The 
hideous  apparition  vanished  in  an  instant  from  the  darkening 
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eyes  of  Beauchamp,  for  he  dropped  the  candle  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  fell  at  full  length  senseless  on  the  floor. 

It  was  no  ocular  delusion — nothing  spectral — ^but  hobbob 
looking  out  through  breathing  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  persons 
of  Mrs  Beauchamp  and  her  niece. 

The  resolution  which  Mrs  Beauchamp  had  formed  on  an 
occasion  which  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  was  to  go  up 
direct  to  London,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  sudden  appearance 
before  her  ening,  but,  she  hoped,  not  irreclaimable  son.  Such 
an  interview  might  startle  him  into  a  return  to  virtue.  Attended 
by  the  faithful  Pritchard,  they  had  arrived  in  town  that  very 
day,  put  up  at  a  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  without 
pausing  to  take  refreshments,  hurried  to  Mr  Beau  champ's 
lodgings,  which  they  reached  only  two  hours  after  he  had  gone 
out  to  dinner.  Seeing  lus  desk  open,  and  a  paper  lying  upon 
it,  the  old  lady  took  it  up,  and,  freezing  with  fright,  read  the 
oath  before  named,  evidently  written  in  blood.  Her  son,  then, 
was  gone  to  the  gaming-table  in  the  spirit  of  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  was  that  night  to  complete  his  and  their  ruin  !  Yet  what 
could  they  do )  Mr  Beauchamp's  valet  did  not  know  where 
his  master  was  gone  to  dinner,  nor  did  any  one  in  the  house,  or 
they  would  have  sent  off  instantly  to  apprise  him  of  their 
arrival  As  it  was,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  it ; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  in  what  an  ecstasy  of  agony 
these  two  poor  ladies  had  been  sitting,  without  tasting  wine  or 
food,  till  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  heard 
his  startling  knock — ^Ms  fierce  voice  speaking  in  curses  to  the 
valet — and,  at  length,  beheld  him  rush,  madman-like,  into  their 
presence,  as  has  been  described. 

When  the  valet  came  up-stairs  from  fastening  the  street-door, 
he  saw  the  sitting-room  door  wide-open  ;  and  peeping  through, 
oil  his  way  up  to  bed,  was  confounded  to  see  three  prostrate 
figures  on  the  floor — ^his  master  here,  and  there  the  two  ladies, 
locked  in  one  another's  arms,  all  motionless.  He  hurried  to  the 
bell ;  and  pulled  it  till  it  broke,  but  not  before  it  had  rung  such 
a  startling  peal  as  woke  everybody  in  the  house,  who  presently 
heard  him  shouting,  at  the  top  of  hia  voice,  "  Murder !  murder ! 
murder  !"  All  the  affrighted  inmates  were,  in  a  few  seconds, 
in  the  room,  half-dressed,  and  their  faces  full  of  terror.  The 
first  simultaneous  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  group  was, 
that  the  persons^  lying  on  the  floor  had  been  poisoned;  and 
under  such  impression  was  it  that  I  and  two  neighbouring 
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smgeons  were  summoned  on  the  scene.  By  the  time  I 'had 
arrived,  Mrs  Beauchamp  was  reviving;  but  her  niece  had 
swooned  away  again.  The  first  impulse  of  the  mother,  as  soon 
as  her  tottering  limbs  could  support  her  weight,  was  to  crawl 
trembling  to  the  insensible  body  of  her  son.  Supported  in  the 
arms  of  two  female  attendants,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
lift  her  from  the  floor,  she  leant  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Beau- 
champ,  and  murmur^  "  O,  Henry  !  Heniy !  Love  ! — ^my  only 
love  !"  Her  hand  played  slowly  over  his  damp  features,  and 
strove  to  part  the  hair  from  the  forehead — but  it  suddenly 
ceased  to  move — and,  on  looking  narrowly  at  her,  she  was  found 
to  have  swooned  again.  Of  all  the  sorrowful  scenes  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  witness,  I  never  encountered  one  of  deeper  distress  than 
this.  Had  I  known  at  the  time  the  relative  situations  of  the 
parties! 

I  directed  all  my  attentions  to  Mr  Beauchamp,  while  the 
other  medical  gentlemen  busied  themselves  with  Mrs  Beauchamp 
and  her  niece.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  my  patient  were 
not  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy;  for  he  lay  motionless, 
drawing  his  breath  at  long  and  painful  intervals,  with  a  little 
occasional  convulsive  twitching  of  the  features.  I  had  his  coat 
taken  off  immediately,  and  bled  him  from  the  arm  copiously ; 
soon  after  which  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  to  bed.  He  had  hardly  been  undressed, 
before  he  feU  fast  asleep.  His  mother  was  bending  over  him 
in  speechless  agony — ^for,  ill  and  feeble  as  she  was,  we  could  not 
prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed — and  I  was  watching  both  with  deep 
interest  and  cariosity,  convinced  that  I  was  witnessing  a  glimpse 
of  some  domestic  tragedy,  when  there  was  heard  a  violent 
knocking  and  ringing  at  the  street-door.  Every  one  started, 
and,  with  alarm,  inquired  what  that  could  be  !  Who  could  be 
seeking  admission  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  Sir  Edward 
Streighton ! — whose  cabriolet,  with  a  case  of  duelling  pistols  on 
the  seat,  was  standing  at  the  door,  waiting  to  convey  himself 
and  Beauchamp  to  the  scene  of  possible  slaughter  fixed  on 
over-night.  He  would  take  no  denial  from  the  servant ;  de- 
clared his  business  to  be  of  the  most  pressing  kind ;  and  affected 
to  disbelieve  the  fact  of  Beauchamp's  ilhiess — ^It  was  all 
miserable  fudge;''  and  he  was  hecurd  muttering  something 
about  *^  eotoardice /**  The  strange  pertinacity  of  Sir  Edward 
brought  me  down-stairs.  He  stood  fuming  and  cursing  in  the 
hall ;  but  started  on  seeing  me  come  down,  with  a  candle  in  my 
hand,  and  he  turned  pale. 

"Doctor !"  he  exclaimed,  taking  off  his  hat ;  for  he 
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had  once  or  twice  seen  me,  and  instantly  recognised  me — 
'*  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  the  matter?  Is  he  ill? 
Is  he  dead)     What?" 

"  Sir  Edward,''  I  replied  coldly,  '^  Mr  Beanchamp  is  in  dan- 
gerous, if  not  djring,  circimistances." 

^ Dying  circumstances!"  he  echoed,  with  an  alarmed  air. 
''Why — has  he — has  he  attempted  to  conmiit  suicide?"  he 
stammered. 

"  No,  but  he  has  had  a  fit,  and  is  insensible  in  bed.  You 
will  peimit  me  to  say.  Sir  Edward,"  I  continued,  a  suspicion 
occurring  to  me  of  his  design  in  calling,  ^  that  this  nntimefy 
visit  looks  as  if " 

"That  is  my  business,  doctor,"  he  replied  haughtily,  *'not 
yours.  My  errand  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  it  is 
fitting  I  should  be  assured  on  your  solemn  word  of  honour,  of 
the  reality  of  Mr  Beauchamp's  illness." 

''  Sir  Edward  Streighton,"  said  I  indignantly,  ^  you  have  had 
my  answer,  which  you  may  believe  or  disbelieve,  as  you  think 
proper ;  but  I  will,  at  all  events,  take  good  care  that  you  do  not 
ascend  one  of  these  stairs  to-day." 

''I  understand  it  all ! "  he  answered,  with  a  significant  scowl, 
and  left  the  house.  I  then  hastened  back  to  my  patient,  whom 
I  now  viewed  with  greater  interest  than  before ;  for  I  saw  that 
he  was  to  have  fought  a  duel  that  morning.  Coupling  present 
appearances  with  Mr  Beauchamp's  vi^it  to  me  the  day  before, 
and  the  known  character  of  Sir  Edward  as  a  professed  gambler, 
the  key  to  the  whole  seemed  to  me,  that  there  had  been  a 
gaming-house  quarrel 

The  first  sensible  words  that  Mr  Beauchamp  spoke,  were  to 
me  : — "  Has  Sir  Edward  Streighton  called  ? — Is  it  four  o'clock 
yet  ?  "  and  he  started  up  in  his  bed,  staring  wildly  around  him. 
Seeing  himself  in  bed — candles  about  him — and  me  at  his  side 
— he  exclaimed,  "why,  I  recollect  nothing  of  it!  Am  I 
wounded?  What  has  become  of  Apsley?"  He  placed  his 
hand  on  the  arm  from  which  he  had  been  bled,  and,  feeling  it 
bandaged — "  Ah  ! — in  the  arm — How  strange  that  I  have  for- 
gotten it  all ! — How  did  I  get  on  at  hazard  and  rouge-et-noir? 
— Doctor,  am  I  badly  woimded  ? — Bone  broken?" 

My  conjecture  was  now  verified  beyond  a  doubt.  He  dropped 
asleep,  from  excessive  exhaustion,  while  I  was  gazing  at  him. 
I  had  answered  none  of  his  questions,  which  were  proposed  in 
a  dreamy  imconnected  style,  indicating  that  lus  senses  were 
disturbed.  Finding  that  I  could  be  of  no  further  service  at 
present,  I  left  him,  and  betook  myself  to  the  room  to  which 
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Mn  Beanchamp  had  been  removed  while  I  was  converaiiig  witJi 
Sir  Edward.  I  found  her  in  bed,  attended  by  Miss  Beauchamp, 
who,  though  still  extremely  languid,  and  looking  the  picture  of 
bioken-heartedness,  had  made  a  great  exertion  to  rouse  herself. 
Mrs  Beauchamp  looked  dreadfully  ilL  The  nenres  seemed  to 
have  received  a  shock  from  which  she  might  be  long  in  recover- 
ing. "Now,  what  is  breaking  these  ladies'  hearts!"  thought  I, 
as  I  looked  from  one  agitated  face  to  the  other. 

"  How  IB  my  son!"  inquired  Mrs  Beauchamp,  faintly. 

I  told  her  I  thought  there  was  no  danger ;  and  that,  with 
repose,  he  would  soon  recover. 

*'  Pray,  madam,  allow  me  to  ask — Has  he  had  any  sudden 

fright  I    I  suspect *^     Both  shook  their  heads  and  hung 

them  down. 

**Well — ^he  is  alive,  thank  Heaven — but  a  beggar/'*  mur- 
mured Mrs  Beauchamp.  ^  Oh,  doctor,  he  has  fallen  among 
ihdevea  I  They  have  robbed,  and  would  have  slain  my  son — 
mj  first-bom — ^my  only  son  ! " 

I  expressed  deep  sympathy.  I  said,  "  I  suspect,  madam,  that 
something  very  unfortunate  has  happened." 

She  interrupted  me,  by  asking,  after  a  pause,  if  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  practices  in  London  for  the  last  few  months,  as 
she  had  seen  my  name  several  times  mentioned  in  his  letters,  as 
his  medical  adviser.  I  made  no  reply.  I  did  not  even  hint 
my  suspicions  that  he  had  been  a  frequenter  of  the  gaming- 
table ;  but  my  looks  startled  her. 

"  Oh,  Doctor ^  for  the  love  of  God,  be  frank,  and  save 

a  widowed  mother's  heart  from  breaking!  Is  there  no  door 
open  fpr  him  to  escape)" 

Seeing  they  could  extract  little  or  no  satisfactory  explanation 
from  me,  they  ceased  asking,  and  resigned  themselves  to  tears 
and  sorrow.  After  rendering  them  what  little  service  was  in 
my  power,  and  looking  in  at  Mr  Beauchamp's  room,  where  I 
found  him  still  in  a  comfortable  sleep,  I  took  my  departure ; 
for  the  dull  light  of  a  winter  morning  was  already  stealing  into 
the  room,  and  I  had  been  there  ever  since  a  littie  before  four 
o'clock.  All  my  way  home  I  felt  sure  that  my  patient  was  one 
of  the  innumerable  victims  of  gambling,  and  had  involved  his 
family  in  his  ruin. 

Mr  Beauchamp,  with  the  aid  of  quiet  and  medicine,  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  lus  bed ;  but  his  mind  was  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease.  Had  I  known  at  the  time  what  I  was  after- 
wards apprised  of,  with  what  intense  and  sorrowful  interest 
should  I  have  regarded  him  I 
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The  next  week  was  all  agony,  humiliationy  confessions,  and 
forgiveness.  The  only  one  item  in  the  black  catalogue  which 
he  omitted  or  misrepresented,  was  the  duel  he  was  to  have 
fought.  He  owned,  after  much  pressing,  in  order  to  quiet  his 
mother  and  cousin,  that  he  had  fought,  and  escaped  unhurt 
But  Beauchamp,  in  his  own  mind,  was  resolved,  at  all  events, 
to  give  Apsley  the*  meeting  on  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 
His  own  honour  was  at  stake  I — his  own  revenge  was  to  be 
sated !  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Beauchamp  did,  after  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  left  alone,  was  to  drop  a  hasty 
line  to  Sir  Edward  Streighton,  informing  him^  that  he  was  now 
ready  and  willing — ^nay,  anxious  to  give  Apsley  the  meeting, 
which  he  had  been  prevented  doing  only  by  his  sudden  and 
severe  illness.  He  entreated  Sir  Edward  to  continue,  as  here- 
tofore, his  friendy  and  to  hasten  the  matter  as  much  as  possible ; 
adding,  that,  whatever  event  might  attend  it,  was  a  matter  of 
utter  indifference  to  one  who  was  weary  of  life.  Sir  Edward, 
who  b^gan  to  wish  himself  out  of  a  very  disagreeable  affair, 
returned  him  a  prompt,  polite,  but  not  veiy  cordial  answer ;  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  Apsley,  who  happened  to  be  with 
Sir  Edward  when  Beauchamp's  letter  arrived,  was  perfectly  ready 
to  meet  him  at  the  place  formerly  appointed,  at  seven  o'dock  on 
the  ensuing  morning.  Beauchamp  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  affair.  How  was  he  to  part,  over-night — pos- 
sibly for  ever — ^from  his  beloved,  and  ii\jured  as  beloved,  mother 
and  cousin  %  Whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  affair,  what  a 
monster  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  must  he  appear  to  them  1 

Full  of  tliese  bitter,  distracting  thoughts,  he  locked  his  room 
door,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  wilL  He  left  ''  eveiything  he 
had  remaining  on  earth  in  any  shape,"  to  his  mother,  except  a 
hundred  guineas  to  his  cousin,  to  buy  a  mourning  ring.  That 
over,  and  some  few  other  arrangements  complete^  he  repaired, 
with  a  heart  that  smote  him  at  eveiy  step,  to  his  mother's  bed- 
side ;  for  it  was  night,  and  the  old  lady,  besides,  scarcely  ever 
left  her  bed.  The  unusual  fervour  of  his  embraces,  together 
with  momentaiy  fits  of  absence,  might  have  challenged  observa- 
tion  and  suspicion ;  but  they  did  not  He  told  me  afterwards, 
that  the  anguish  he  suffered  while  repeating  and  going  through 
the  customary  evening  adieus  to  his  mother  and  cousin  might 
have  atoned  for  years  of  guilt ! 

After  a  nearly  sleepless  night,  Beauchamp  rose  about  five 
o'clock,  and  dressed  himself.  On  quitting  his  room,  perhaps 
the  last  time  he  should  quit  it  alive,  he  had  to  pass  by  lus 
mother's  door.    There  he  fell  down  on  Ids  knees ;  and  continued, 
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with  clasped  hands  and  closed  eyes,  till  his  smothering  emotions 
warned  him  to  be  gone.  He  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
house  without  alarming  any  one ;  and,  muffled  in  his  cloak,  made 
his  way,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  Sir  Edward  Streighton's.  It 
was  a  miserable  morning.  The  untrodden  snow  lay  nearly  a  foot 
deep  on  the  streets,  and  was  yet  fluttering  fast  down.  Beau- 
champ  found  it  so  fatiguing  to  plunther  on  through  the  deep 
snow,  and  was  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  he  called  a  coach. 
He  had  great  difficulty  in  rousing  the  cbiver,  who,  spite  of  the 
bitter  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  sitting  on  his  box,  poor 
fellow,  fast  asleep,  and  even  snoring — a  complete  hillock  of  snow, 
which  lay  nearly  an  inch  thick  upon  him.  How  Beauchamp 
envied  him !  lie  very  horses,  too,  lean  and  scraggy  as  they 
looked — fast  asleep — their  scanty  harness  all  snow-laden — ^how 
he  envied  them  ! 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  Beauchamp  readied  Sir  Ed- 
ward's residence.     The  baronet  was  up,  and  waiting  for  him. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Beauchamp — how  d'ye  do  ? — How  the  d 

are  you  to  fight  in  such  a  fog  as  this  ? "  he  inquired,  looking 
through  the  window,  and  shuddering  at  the  cold. 

'*  It  must  be  managed,  I  suppose.  Put  us  up  as  close  as  you 
like,"  replied  Beauchamp  gloomily. 

"I've  done  all  in  my  power,  my  dear  fellow,  to  settle  matters 
amicably,  but  'tis  in  vain,  I'm  afraid.  You  must  exchange  shots, 
you  know  ! — I  have  no  doubt,  however,"  he  continued  with  a 
significant  smile,  "  that  the  thing  will  be  properly  conducted. 
Life  is  valuable  J  Beauchamp  !     You  understand  me?" 

"It  is  not  to  me — I  hate  Apsley  as  I  hate  helL" 

"  My  God,  Beauchamp !  what  a  bloody  humour  you  have 
risen  in  ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet  with  an  anxious  smile.  He 
paused,  as  if  for  an  answer,  but  Beauchamp  continued  silent 
"  Ah,  then,  the  sooner  to  business  the  better !  And  harkee, 
Beauchamp,"  said  Sir  Edward  briskly,  "  have  your  wits  about 
you  ;  for  Apsley,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  splendid  shot ! " 

"  Pooh  ! "  exclaimed  Beauchamp,  smiling  bitterly.  He  felt 
cold  from  head  to  foot,  and  even  trembled  ;  for  a  thousand  fond 
thoughts  gushed  over  him.  He  felt  faint,  and  would  have  asked 
for  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  ;  but  after  Sir  Edward's  last  re- 
mark, that  was  out  of  the  question.     It  might  be  misconstrued ! 

They  were  on  the  ground  by  seven  o'clock.  It  had  ceased 
snowing,  and  in  its  stead  a  small  drizzling  rain  was  falling.  The 
fog  continued  so  dense  as  to  prevent  their  seeing  each  other  dis- 
tinctly at  more  than  a  few  yards'  distance.  This  puzzled  the 
parties  not  a  little,  and  threatened  to  interfere  with  business. 
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"Everything,  by y  is  against  us  to-day  V*  exclaimed  Sir 

Edward,  placing  under  his  arm  the  pistol  he  was  loading,  and 
battoning  his  greatcoat  up  to  the  dun — "  this  fog  will  hinder 

your  seeing  one  another,  and  this rain  will  soak  through 

to  the  priming !    In  fact,  you  must  be  put  up  within  eight  or  . 
ten  feet  of  one  another." 

"  Settle  all  that  as  soon,  and  as  you  like,"  replied  Beanchamp, 
walking  away  a  few  steps. 

"  Hdlo— here  ! — ^here  1 "  cried  Sir  Edward.  *'  Here !  here  we 
are,  Hillier,"  seeing  three  figures  within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
searching  about  for  them.  Apsley  had  brought  with  him  Hil- 
lier  and  a  young  surgeon. 

The  fog  thickened  rapidly  as  soon  as  they  had  come  together, 
and  Apsley  and  Beauchamp  took  their  stand  at  a  little  distance 
from  ^eir  respective  friends. 

"Any  chance  of  apology?"  inquired  Hillier — a  keen-eyed, 
hawk-nosed  ci-devant  militaire, 

"  The  devil  a  bit     Horridly  savajge." 

"Then  let  us  make  haste,"  replied  Hillier,  with  mng-frcid. 

"Apsley  got drunk  after  you  left  this  morning,  and  I've 

had  only  half  an  hour's  sleep,"  continued  HUlier,  little  suspect- 
ing that  every  word  they  were  saying  was  overheard  by  Beau- 
champ,  who,  shrouded  by  the  fog,  was  standing  at  but  three  <^ 
four  yards'  distance. 

"Apsley  drunk?  Then  'twill  give  Beauchamp,  poor  devil,  a 
bit  of  a  chance." 

"And  this  fog !  How  does  he  stand  it)    Cool?" 

"As  a  cucumber.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  cold — very  cdd — ^ha, 
ha!  But  I  don't  think  he  funks  either.  Told  me  he  hated 
Apsley  like  hell,  and  we  might  put  him  up  as  we  Hked.  What 
does  i/our  man  say  ? " 

"  Oh,  full  of  '  pooh-poohs  t '  and  caUs  it  a  mere  bagatelle." 

"Do  mischief?— eh?" 

"  Oh — he's  going  to  try  for  the  arm  or  knee ;  for  the  fellow 
hurt  his  eye  the  other  night." 

"  What— in  this  fog  ?    My ! " 

"  Oh,  true  I  Forgot  that— Ha,  ha !— What's  to  be  done  ?— 
Come,  it's  clearing  oflf  a  bit" 

"I  say,  Hillier,"  whispered  Sir  Edward,  in  a  low  tone — 
"suppose  wjVc^iV should  be  done?" 

"Suppose  ! — and  mippose — it  shouldn't?  You'll  never  get 
your  pistol  done !     So,  now  !" 

"Now,  how  far?" 

2  D 
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'*  Oh,  the  iisiftd  distance  !  Step  them  out  the  baker^B  docen. 
Give  them  eveiy  chance,  for  Qod  favours  them.'' 

"  Bat  they  won't  see  one  another  any  more  than  the  dead ! 
Tis  a  complete  farce — and  the  men  themselves  YriR  grumble. 
How  can  they  mark  f  " 

"  Why,  here's  a  gate  close  by.  I  came  past  it  "Ks  white 
and  large.     Put  them  in  a  line  with  it" 

"  Why,  Beauchamp  will  be  hit,  poor  devil ! " 

"  Never  mind — deserves  it,  d fool ! " 

The  distance  duly  stepped  out,  each  stationed  his  man. 

'*  I  shall  not  stand  against  this  gate,  Streighton,"  said  Beau- 
champ,  calmly.  The  bcoonet  laughed,  and  replied,  **  Oh,  you're 
light,  my  dear  fellow!  We'll  put  you,  then,  about  three  or 
four  yards  from  it  on  one  side."  They  were  soon  stationed,  and 
pistols  put  into  their  hands.  Both  exclaimed  loudly  that  they 
could  not  see  their  man.  ''So  much  the  better.  A  chance 
ahot ! — ^We  sha'n't  put  you  any  nearer,"  said  Sir  Edward — and 
the  principals  suddenly  acquiesced. 

''  Now,  take  care  to  shoot  at  one  another,  not  at  us,  in  this 
cursed  fog,"  said  Sir  Edward,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  both.  ''  We 
shall  move  off  about  twenty  yards  away  to  the  right  here.  I 
will  say — one  !  two  !  three  ! — and  then  do  as  you  like." 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  ! "  added  HiUier. 

"  Come,  quick  !  quick  ! — *Ti&  cursedly  cold,  and  I  must  be  at 

's  by  ten,"  cried  Apsley,  petulantly.     The  two  seconds  and 

the  surgeon  moved  off.  Bieauchamp  could  not  catch  even  a 
glimpse  of  his  antagonist,  to  whom  he  was  equally  invisible. 

"  Well,"  thought  they,  "  if  we  miss,  we  can  fire  again  !"  In 
a  few  moments.  Sir  Edward's  voice  called  out  loudly — *'  One  1 — 

two  ! — THREE  ! " 

Both  pistol-fires  flashed  through  the  fog  at  once,  and  the 
seconds  rushed  up  to  their  men. 

"  Beauchamp,  where  are  you  ? " — "  Apsley,  where  are  you  1 " 

'^  Here  ! "  replied  Beauchamp ;  but  there  was  no  answer  from 
Apsley.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  head ;  and  in  groping 
about,  terror-struck,  in  search  of  him,  they  stumbled  over  his 
corpse.  The  surgeon  was  in  an  instanton  his  knees  beside  him, 
with  his  instruments  out — ^but  in  vain.  It  was  all  over  with 
Apsley.  That  heartless  villain  was  gone  to  his  accoimt  Beau- 
champ's  bullet,  chance-shot  as  it  was,  had  entered  the  light 
temple,  passed  through  the  brain,  and  lodged  in  the  opposite 
temple.  The  only  blood  about  him  was  a  little  which  had 
trickled  from  the  wound,  down  the  cheek,  on  the  shirt-collar. 

"/«  he  killed  /"  groaned  Beauchamp,  bending  over  the  body. 
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and  staring  at  it  afl&ightedly ;  but  before  he  oomld  receiye  an 
answer  from  Sir  Edward  or  fiillier,  who,  almost  petrified,  grasped 
each  a  hand  of  the  dead  body — he  had  swooned.  The  firrt 
words  he  heard,  on  recovering  his  senses,  were — ^  Fly  !  fly !  fly ! '' 
Not  comprehending  their  import,  he  languidly  opened  his  eyeo^ 
and  saw  people,  some  standing  round  him,  and  others  bearing 
away  the  dead  body.  Again  he  rehipsed  into  unconsdousneas^ 
from  which  he  was  aroused  by  some  one  grasping  him  rather 
roughly  by  the  shoulder.  His  eyes  glanced  on  ^  head  of  a  con- 
stable's staf^  and  he  heard  the  words — '^  You're  in  my  custody, 
sir. 

He  started,  and  stared  in  the  officer's  face. 

« There's  a  coach  awaiting  for  you,  sir,  by  the  roadside^  to 

take  you  to Office."     Beauchamp  offered  no  resistance. 

He  whispered  merely — "  Does  my  mother  know)  " 
'     How  he  rode,  or  with  whom,  he  knew  not,  but  he  found  him- 
self, about  nine  o'clock,  alighting  at  the  door  of  the  police-office, 
more  dead  than  aliva 

While  Beauchamp  had  lain  insensible  on  the  ground,  the  fog 
had  completely  vanished ;  and  Sir  Edward  and  Hillier,  finding 
it  dangerous  to  remain,  as  passengers  from  the  roadside  could 
distinctly  see  the  gloomy  group,  made  off,  leaving  Beauchamp 
and  the  suigeon  with  the  corpse  of  Apsley.  Sir  Edward  flew 
to  kis  own  house,  accompanied  by  Hillier.  The  latter  hastify 
wrote  a  note  to  Apsley's  brother,  informing  him  of  the  event ; 
and  Sir  Edward  despatched  his  own  valet,  confidentially,  to  the 
valet  of  Beauchamp,  communicating  to  him  the  dreadful  situa- 
tion of  his  master,  and  telling  him  to  break  it  as  he  could  to  his 
friends.  The  valet  instantly  set  off  for  the  field  of  death,  no% 
however,  without  apprising,  by  his  terrified  movements,  his 
fellow-servants,  that  something  dreadful  had  happened.  He 
found  a  few  people  stiU  standing  on  the  fatal  spot,  from  whom 
he  learned  that  his  master  had  been  conveyed,  a  few  minutes 

before,  to  the Street  Office,  whither  he  repaired  as  fast  m 

a  hackney-coach  could  cany  him.  When  he  arrived,  an  officer 
was  endeavouring  to  rouse  Mr  Beauchamp  from  his  stupor,  by 
forcing  on  him  a  little  brandy-and-water,  in  which  he  partfy 
succeeded.  Pale  and  breathless,  the  valet  rushed  through  the 
crowd  of  officers  and  people  about  the  door,  and  flung  himself 
at  his  master's  feet,  wringing  his  hands,  and  crying — '*  Oh,  mas- 
ter ! — dear  master  ! — ^what  have  you  done !  You'll  kill  your 
mother !  "  Even  the  myrmidons  of  justice  seemed  affected  at 
the  poor  fellow's  anguish ;  but  his  ui^ppy  master  only  stated 
at  him  vacantly,  without  speaking.    When  he  was  conducted 
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into  the  preaenoe  of  the  magistrate,  he  was  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported witJi  a  chair,  for  he  was  overcome,  not  only  l^  the 
horrible  sitoation  to  which  he  had  brought  himself,  but  his 
spirits  and  health  were  completely  broken  down,  as  well  l^  his 
recent  illness,  as  the  wasting  anxieties  and  agonies  he  had  en- 
dured for  months  past  Tke  brother  of  Apsley  was  present, 
raving  like  a  madman  ;  and  he  pressed  the  case  vehemently 
against  the  prisoner.  Bail,  to  a  very  great  amount,  was  offered, 
but  refused ;  and  Beauchamp  was  eventually  committed  to  New- 
gate, to  take  his  trial  at  Uie  next  Old  Bailey  Sessions.  Sir 
Edward  Streighton  and  Hillier  surrendered  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  but  were  liberated  on  their  own  heavy  recognisances,  and 
two  sureties,  each  in  a  thousand  pounds,  to  appear  and  take 
their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

But  what  tongue  can  tell,  what  pen  describe,  the  maddening 
horrors — the  despair — of  the  mother  and  the  betrothed  bride  I 
Not  mine.     Their  sorrows  shall  be  sacred  for  me. 

'*  For  not  to  me  belongs 
To  Mmnd  the  mi^ty  Borrows  of  thy  breast, 
But  FKtber  far  off  stand,  with  head  and  hands 
Hong  down,  in  feaiftd  sympathy.    Thy  Ark  of  grief 
Let  me  not  touch,  presumptaoas." 

To  keep  up,  however,  in  some  d^ree,  the  continuity  of  this 
melancholy  narrative,  I  shall  state  merely,  that  I — who  was 
called  in  to  both  mother  and  niece  a  few  minutes  after  the  news 
had  smitten  them,  like  the  stroke  of  lightning,  to  the  earth — 
wondered,  was  even  confounded  to  find  either  of  them  survive 
it,  or  retain  a  glimpse  of  reason.  The  conduct  of  Ellen  Beau- 
champ  ennobled  her,  in  my  estimation,  into  something  above 
humanity.  She  succeeded,  at  length,  in  overmastering  her 
anguish  and  agitation,  in  order  that  she  might  minister  to  her 
afflicted  aunt,  in  whose  sorrow  all  consciousness  or  appreciation 
of  her  own  seemed  to  have  merged.  For  a  whole  week  Mrs 
Beauchamp  hovered,  so  to  speak,  about  the  open  door  of  death, 
held  back,  apparently,  only  by  a  sweet  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
consolation — her  niece !  The  first  words  she  distinctly  articu- 
lated, after  many  hours  spent  in  delirious  muttering,  were — "  I 
will  see  my  son  ! — I  will  see  my  son  !  "  It  was  not  judged  safe 
to  trust  her  alone,  without  medical  assistance,  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night. Poor  Pritchard,  for  several  nights,  slept  outside  her  bed- 
room door ! 

The  first  twenty-four  hours  of  Beauchamp's  incarceration  in 
Newgate  were  horrible.  He  who,  on  such  slight  temptation, 
had  beggared  himself,  and  squandered  away  in  infamy  the  for- 
tunes of  his  fathers — who  had  broken  the  hearts  of  his  idolising 
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mother — ^hia  betrothed  wife — ^who  had  MimDEBED  a  man — ^was 
now  alone  ! — alone  in  the  sullen  gloom  of  a  prison  ! 

The  transaction  above  detailed  made  much  noise  in  London ; 
and,  disguised  as  it  here  is,  in  respect  of  names,  dates^  and 
places,  there  must  be  many  who  will  recollect  the  true  facts. 
There  is  one  whose  heart  these  pages  will  wither  while  he  is 
reading ! 

Most  of  the  journals,  influenced  by  the  vindictive  misrepre- 
sentations of  Apsley's  brother,  cave  a  most  distorted  version 
of  the  affair,  and,  presumptuously  anticipating  the  decrees  of 
justice,  threw  a  gloomy  hue  over  the  prospects  of  the  prisoner. 
He  would  certainly  be  convicted  of  murder,  they  said,  executed, 
and  dissected !  The  judges  were,  or  ought  to  be,  resolved  to 
put  down  duelling,  and  *^  never  was  there  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  solemn  example,"  &c.  &c  One  of  the 
papers  gave  dark  hints,  that,  on  the  day  of  trial,  some  extra- 
ordinary and  inculpating  disclosures  would  be  made  concerning 
the  events  which  led  to  the  duel. 

Mrs  Beauchamp  made  three  attempts,  during  the  third  week 
of  her  son's  imprisonment,  to  visit  him,  but,  on  each  instance, 
fainted  on  being  lifted  into  the  carriage ;  and  at  length  desisted, 
on  my  representing  the  danger  which  accompanied  her  attempts. 
Her  niece  also  seemed  more  dead  than  alive  when  she  attended 
her  aunt  Pritchard,  however — the  faithful,  attached  Pritchard 
—often  went  to  and  fro  between  Newgate  and  the  house  where 
Mrs  Beauchamp  lodged,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  so  that  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant  but  sorrowful  corres- 
pondence. Several  members  of  the  family  had  hurried  up  to 
London  the  instant  they  received  intelligence  of  the  disastrous 
circumstances  above  detailed  ;  and  it  was  well  they  did.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  affectionate  interference,  the  most  lament- 
able consequences  might  have  been  anticipated  to  mother,  niece, 
and  son.  I  also,  at  Mrs  Beauchamp's  pressing  instance,  called 
several  times  on  her  son,  and  found  him,  on  each  visit,  sinking 
into  deeper  and  deeper  despondency;  yet  he  seemed  hardly 
sensible  of  the  wretched  reality  and  extent  of  his  misery.  Many 
a  time  when  I  entered  his  room — which  was  the  most  comfort- 
able the  governor  could  supply  him — I  found  him  seated  at  the 
table,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms ;  and  I  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  shake  him,  in  order  that  I  might  arouse  him  from  his 
lethargy.  Even  then,  he  could  seldom  be  drawn  into  conversation. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  mother  and  cousin,  it  was  with  an  apathy 
which  affected  me  more  than  the  most  passionate  lamentations. 

I  brought  him  one  day  a  couple  of  white  winter  roses  from 
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hn  mother  and  EUen,  telling  him  they  were  sent  as  pledges  of 
love  and  hope.  He  snatched  them  oat  of  my  hands,  kissed 
them,  and  boiled  them  in  his  bosom,  saying,  **  Lie  you  there, 
emblems  of  innocence,  and  blanch  this  black  heart  of  mine,  if 
joa  can  ! "  I  shall  never  foiget  the  expression,  nor  the  stem 
and  gloomy  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered.  I  sat  silent  for 
some  minutes. 

^  Doctor,  doctor,"  said  he  hastily,  placing  his  hands  on  lus 
breast,  ^  they  are — I  feel  they  are — thawing  my  frosen  feelings ! 
>miey  are  softening  my  hard  heart !  O  Qod  !  merdful  Qod !  I 
am  beiooming  hfiman  again ! "  He  looked  at  me  with  an  eager- 
nen  and  vivacity  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  He 
extended  to  me  both  his  hands ;  I  clasped  them  heartily,  and 
be  burst  into  tears.     He  wept  loud  and  long. 

'^  The  light  of  eternal  truth  breaks  in  upon  me !  Oh,  my 
God !  hast  thou,  then,  not  forgotten  me  ? "  He  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  continued, ''  Why,  what  a  wretch — ^what  a  mon- 
ster have  I  been  ! "  He  started  to  lus  feet  ''Ah,  ha!  I've  been 
in  the  lion's  den,  and  am  plucked  out  of  it ! "  I  saw  that  his 
heart  was  overburdened,  and  his  head  not  yet  cleared.  I  said, 
therefore,  little,  and  let  him  go  on  by  fits  and  starts. 

"  Why,  I've  been  all  along  in  a  dream !  Heniy  Beauchamp  ! — 
in  Newgate! — on  a  charge  of  murder/ — Frightful!"  He 
shuddered.  **  And  my  mother — ^my  blessed  mother ! — ^where — 
how  is  she  !  Her  heart  bleeds — ^but  no,  no,  no,  it  is  not  broken ! 
— and  Elleriy  Ellen,  Ellen  ! "  After  several  short  choking  sobs, 
be  burst  again  into  a  torrent  of  tears.  I  strove  to  soothe  him ; 
but  ''  he  would  not  be  comforted."  ''  Doctor,  say  nothing  to 
console  me  ! — Don't,  don't,  or  I  shall  go  mad !  Let  me  feel  all 
my  guilt;  let  it  crush  me  !" 

My  time  being  expired,  I  rose  and  bade  him  adieu.  He  was 
in  a  musing  mood,  as  if  he  were  striving,  with  painful  effort,  to 
propose  some  subject  to  his  thoughts — ^to  keep  some  object 
bdore  his  mind — but  could  not  I  promised  to  caU  again,  be- 
tween then  and  the  day  of  his  trial,  which  was  but  a  week  off. 

The  excruciating  anxiety  endured  by  these  unhappy  ladies, 
Mrs  Beauchamp  and  her  niece,  as  the  day  of  trial  approached, 
when  the  life  or  death  of  one  in  whom  both  their  souls  were 
bound  up  must  be  decided  on,  defies  description.  I  never  saw 
it  equalled.  To  look  on  the  settled  pallor,  the  hollow,  haggard 
features,  the  quivering  limbs  of  Mrs  Beauchamp,  was  heart- 
breaking She  seemed  like  one  in  the  palsy.  All  the  soothing 
as  well  as  strengthening  medicines,  which  all  my  experience 
could  suggest,  were  rendered  unavailing  to  aucJi  a  ''  nund  dis- 
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eaaedy"  to  ^'laze"  such  ''a  written  aonow  from  the  braiiL" 
Ellen,  too,  was  wasting  by  her  side  to  a  mere  shadow.  She  had 
written  letter  after  letter  to  her  conain,  and  the  only  answer  she 
received  was — 

^  Cousin  Ellen  !  How  can  yon — ^how  dare  you — ^write  to 
such  a  wretch  as — Henry  Beau<£ampr' 

These  two  lines  almost  broke  the  poor  girl's  heart  What 
was  to  become  of  her)  Had  she  clung  to  her  cousin  througji 
guilt  and  through  blood,  and  did  he  now  refuse  to  love  her,  or 
receive  her  proffered  sympathy )  She  never  wrote  again  to  him 
till  her  aunt  implored,  nay,  commanded  her  to  write,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  see  them  if  they  called.  He  refused. 
He  was  inflexible.  Expostulation  was  uselesa  He  turned  out 
poor  Pritchard,  who  had  undertaken  to  plead  their  cause,  with 
violence  from  lus  room.  Whether  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  such 
an  interview  on  the  shattered  nerves,  the  weakened  frame  ci 
his  mother  and  cousin,  or  feared  that  his  own  fortitude  would 
be  overpowered— or  debarred  himself  of  their  sweet  but  sorrow- 
ful society,  by  way  of  penance,  I  know  not ;  but  he  returned  an 
unwavering  denial  to  every  such  application.  I  think  the  last 
mentioned  was  the  motive  which  actuated  him ;  for  I  said  to 
him,  cxk  one  occasion,  ''Well  but,  Beauchamp,  suppose  your 
mother  should  die  before  you  have  seen  her,  and  received  her 
forgiveness  r'  He  replied  sternly,  '^  Well,  I  shall  have  deserved 
it"  I  could  thus  account  for  his  feelings,  without  referring 
them  to  sullenness  or  obstinacy.  His  heart  Ued  at  eveiy  pore 
under  the  unceasing  lashings  of  remorse !  On  another  occasion, 
he  said  to  me,  "  It  would  kill  my  mother  to  see  me  here.  Bhe 
shall  never  die  in  a  prison." 

The  day  previous  to  his  trial  I  called  upon  him,  pursuant  to 
my  promise.  The  room  was  full  of  counsel  and  attorneys ;  and 
numerous  papers  were  lying  on  the  taUe,  which  a  derk  was  be- 
ginning to  gather  up  into  a  bag  when  I  entered.  They  had 
been  holding  their  final  consultation ;  and  left  their  client  more 
disturbed  than  I  had  seen  him  for  some  days.  The  endnent 
counsel  who  had  been  retained,  spoke  by  no  means  encouraguigly 
of  the  expected  issue  of  the  trial,  and  reiterated  the  determination 
to  '^  do  the  very  uttermost  on  Mb  behalf."  They  repeated,  also^ 
that  the  prosecutor  was  following  him  up  like  a  bloodhound ;  thait 
he  had  got  scent  of  some  evidence  against  Beauchamp,  in  par- 
ticular, which  would  tell  terribly  against  him — and  make  out  a 
case  of  ''malice  prepense." — Ajod,  as  if  matters  had  not  been 
already  sufficiently  gloomy,  the  attorney  had  learned,  only  that 
afternoon,  that  the  case  was  to  be  tried  by  one  of  the  judges 
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who,  it  was  mmoored,  was  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the 
first  duellist  he  could  convict  I 

"I  shall,  undoubtedly,  be  sacrificed,  as  my  fortune  has  been 
already,"  said  Beauchamp,  with  a  little  trepidation.  "  Every- 
thing seems  against  me.  If  I  sJumld  be  condemned  to  death — 
what  is  to  become  of  my  mother  and  Ellen  f 

^  I  feel  assured  of  your  acquittal,  Mr  Beauchamp,"  said  I, 
not  knowing  exactly  tohy,  if  he  had  asked  me. 

^I  am  a  little  given  to  superstition^  doctor,"  he  replied — 
^  and  I  feel  a  persuasion,  an  innate  conviction,  that  the  grand 
finishing-stroke  has  yet  to  descend — my  misery  awaits  its 
dimax." 

''  Why,  what  can  you  mean,  my  dear  sir  1  Nothing  new  has 
been  elicited." 

**  Doctor,"  he  replied  gloomily — "  I'll  tell  you  something.  I 
feel  I  OUGHT  to  die!" 

"Why,  Mr  Beauchamp  1"  I  asked,  i^-ith  surprise. 

''Ought  he  not  to  die  who  is  at  hcaii  a  murderer)"  he 
inquired. 

"Assuredly." 

"  Then  I  am  such  an  one.  I  meant  to  kill  Apsley.  I  prayed 
to  God  that  I  might  I  would  have  shot  breast  to  breast,  but 
I  would  have  killed  him,  and  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  ruffian," 
said  Beauchamp,  rising  with  much  excitement  from  his  chair, 
and  walking  hurriedly  to  and  fro.  I  shuddered  to  hear  him 
make  such  an  avowaJ,  and  continued  silent  I  felt  my  colour 
changed. 

"  Are  you  shocked,  doctor  ? "  he  inquired,  pausing  abruptly, 
and  looking  me  full  in  the  face.  "  I  repeat  it,"  clenching  lus 
fist,  "  I  would  have  perished  eternally,  to  gratify  my  revenge. 
So  would  you,"  he  continued,  "if  you  had  suffered  as  I  have." 
With  the  last  words  he  elevated  his  voice  to  a  high  key,  and  his 
eye  glanced  on  me  like  lightning,  as  he  passed  and  repassed  me. 

"  How  can  we  expect  the  mercy  we  will  not  show  1 "  I  in- 
quired mildly. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,  doctor,"  he  resumed,  without  answering 
my  last  question.  ''It  is  not  death  I  dread,  disturbed  as  I 
appear,  but  only  the  mode  of  it  Death  I  covet,  as  a  relief  from 
life,  which  has  grown  hateful ;  but,  great  Heaven,  to  be  hung 
like  a  dog!" 

"  Think  of  hereafter ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Pshaw!  I'm  past  thoughts  of  that  Why  did  not  God 
keep  me  from  the  snares  into  which  I  have  fallen  ?" 

At  that  moment  came  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Streighton. 
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When  he  recognised  the  superscription,  he  threw  it  down  on  the 
table,  exclaiming — ''  There !  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
from  this  accomplished  scoundrel,  since  the  day  I  killed  Apsley." 
He  opened  it,  a  scowl  of  fury  and  contempt  on  his  brow,  and 
read  the  following  flippant  and  unfeeling  letter : — 

**  Dear  Brother  in  the  bonds  of  blood  ! 

"  My  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor,  and  thine — 
Hillier,  and  thy  unworthy  E.  S.,  intend  duly  to  take  our  stand 
beside  thee,  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  dock  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  as  per  recognisances.     Be  not  thou  cast  down, 

0  my  soul ;  but  throw  thou  fear  unto  the  dogs !  There's  never 
a  jury  in  England  will  convict  us,  even  though,  as  I  hear,  that 

bloody-minded  old is  to  try  us  !     WeVe  got  a  good  fellow 

(on  reasonable  terms,  considering)  to  swear  he  happened  to  be 
present,  and  that  we  put  you  up  at  forty  paces !  and  that  he 
heard  you  tender  an  apology  to  Apsley  !  The  sweet  convenient 
rogue  ! ! !  What  think  you  of  that,  dear  Beau  ?  Yours  ever 
— ^but  not  on  the  gallows. — Edw.  Streighton. 

"  P.8. — I  wish  Apsley,  by  the  way,  poor  devil !  had  paid  me 
a  trifling  hundred  or  two  he  owed  me,  before  going  home.  But 
he  weht  in  a  hurry,  'tis  true.  Catch  me  ever  putting  up  another 
man  before  asking  him  if  he  has  any  debts  unprovided  for  ! " 

"  There,  there,  doctor  ! "  exclaimed  Beauchamp,  flinging  the 
letter  on  the  floor,  and  stamping  on  it — '^  ought  not  I  to  go  out 
of  the  world,  for  allowing  such  a  fellow  as  this  to  lead  me  the 
dance  of  ruin  ? " 

I  shook  my  head. 

**  Oh,  did  you  but  know  the  secret  histoiy  of  the  last  six 
months,"  he  continued  bitterly — "the  surpassing  folly — the 
black  ingratitude — the  villanies  of  all  kinds  with  which  it  was 
stained — ^you  would  blush  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  me ! 
Would  it  not  be  so?" 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Beauchamp,  you  are  raving ! "  I  replied, 
giving  him  my  hand,  while  the  tears  half-blinded  me ;  for  he 
looked  the  picture  of  contrition  and  hopelessness. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  eyeing  me  steadfastly,  "  I  may 
do  what  I  have  often  thought  of.  You  have  a  kind  consider- 
ate heart,  and  I  will  trust  you.     By  way  of  the  heaviest  penance 

1  could  think  of — but,  alas  !  how  unavailing ! — I  have  employed 
the  last  week  in  writing  my  short  but  wretched  history.  Bead 
it — and  curse,  as  you  go  on,  my  folly,  my  madness,  my  villany ! 
I've  often  laid  down  my  pen,  and  wept  aloud,  while  writing  it ; 
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and  yet  the  confession  has  eased  my  heart  One  thing,  I  think, 
you  will  see  plainly — ^that,  all  along,  I  have  been  the  victim  ai 
some  deep  diabolical  conspiracy.  Those  two  vile  feUows  who 
will  stand  beside  me  to-morrow  in  the  dock,  like  evil  spirits — 
and  the  monster  I  have  killed — ^have  been  the  main  agents 
throughout  I'm  sure  something  will,  ere  long,  come  to  light, 
and  show  you  I  am  speaking  the  trutL  Return  it  me^"  he 
continued,  taking  a  packet  from  his  table  drawer,  sealed  with 
black,  **  in  the  event  of  my  acquittal,  that  I  may  bum  it ;  but 
if  I  am  to  die,  do  what  you  will  with  it  Even  if  the  world 
know  of  it,  it  cannot  hurt  me  in  the  grave,  and  it  may  save 
some  from  hazard  and  rouge-et-noir  I    Horrible  sounds  !  " 

I  received  the  packet  in  silence,  promising  him  to  act  aa  he 
wished. 

"  How  will  my  mother,  how  will  Ellen,  get  over  to-monrowt 
Heaven  have  them  in  its  holy  keeping  !  My  own  heart  quails 
at  to-morrow !  I  must  breathe  a  polluted  atmosphere ;  I  must 
stand  on  the  precise  spot  which  has  been  occupied  by  none  but 
the  vilest  of  my  species  ;  I  shall  Have  every  eye  in  court  fixed 
upon  me — some  with  horror,  others  detestation — and  some  pUy^ 
which  is  worse  than  either.  I  must  stand  between  two  whom  I 
can  never  look  on  as  other  than  devils  incarnate  !  My  every  ges- 
ture and  motion,  every  turn  of  my  face,  will  be  noted  down  an4 
published  all  over  the  kingdom,  with  severe,  possibly  insult- 
ing comments.     Good  God  !  how  am  I  to  bear  it  all )  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Have  you  prepared  your  defence,  Mr  Beauchamp  1 "  I  in- 
quired. He  pointed  languidly  to  several  sheets  of  foolscap, 
full  of  scorings-out,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  '^  I'm  afraid  it  is 
labour  lost  I  can  say  little  or  nothing.  I  shall  not  lie^  even 
for  my  life  !     I  have  yet  to  finish  it" 

''  Don't,  then,  let  me  keep  you  from  it !     May  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  sir,  and  send  you  an  acquittal  to-morrow!     What 
shall  I  say  to  your  mother — ^to  Miss  Beauchamp,  if  I  see  them  « 
to-night?" 

His  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  he  trembled,  shook  hia  head, 
and  whispered,  "  What  can  be  said  to  them  ?  " 

I  shook  him  fervently  by  the  hand.  As  I  was  quitting  the 
door,  he  beckoned  me  back. 

"  Doctor,"  he  whispered,  in  a  shuddering  tone,  "there  is  to 
be  an  execution  to-morrow  !  Five  men  will  be  hanged  within 
ten  yards  of  me  !  I  shall  hear  them  in  the  night  putting  up  the 
—gallows ! " 

The  memorable  morning — for  such  it  was,  even  to  me — at 
length  dawned.     The  whole  day  was  rainy,  cold,  and  foggy,  as 
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if  the  elements  liad  combined  to  depress  hearts  already  pros- 
trate !  After  swallowing  a  hasty  breakfast,  I  set  off  for  tibe  Old 
Bailey,  calling  for  a  few  minutes  on  Mrs  Beauchamp,  as  I  had 
promised  her.  Poor  old  lady  !  She  had  not  slept  hialf  an  hour 
during  the  whole  night ;  and  when  I  entered  the  room  she  was 
lying  in  bed,  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes 
dosed,  listening  to  one  of  the  church  prayers,  which  her  niece 
was  reading  her.  I  sat  down  in  silence ;  and  when  the  low 
tremulous  voice  of  Miss  Beauchamp  had  ceased,  I  shook  her 
cold  hand,  and  took  my  seat  by  her  aunt  I  pushed  the  curtain 
aside,  that  I  might  see  her  distinctly.  Her  features  looked 
ghastly.     What  savage  work  grief  had  wrought  there ! 

*^  I  don't  think  I  shall  live  through  this  dreadful  day,"  said 
she ;  "  I  feel  everything  dissolving  within  me  ! — I  am  deadly 
sick  every  moment ;  my  heart  flutters  as  if  it  were  in  expiring 
agonies  ;  and  my  limbs  have  little  in  them  more  than  a  corpse  ! 
Ellen,  too,  my  sweet  love  !  she  is  as  bad ;  and  yet  she  conquers 
it,  and  attends  me  like  an  angel ! " 

''Be  of  good  heart,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I;  ''matters  are 
by  no  means  desperate.  This  evening,  I'll  stake  my  life  for  it, 
you  shall  have  your  son  in  your  arms  ! " 

"  Ha  !  "  quivered  the  old  lady,  clapping  her  hands,  while  a 
faint  hysteric  laugh  broke  from  her  colourless  lips. 

"  Well,  I  must  leave  you — for  I  am  going  to  hear  the  open- 
ing of  the  trial ;  I  promised  your  son  as  much  last  ni^t." 

"  How  was  he  ?  '*  faintly  inquired  Miss  Beauchamp,  who  was 
sitting  beside  the  fire,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her 
elbows  resting  on  her  knees.  The  anguished  eyes  of  her  aunt 
also  asked  me  the  question,  though  her  lips  spoke  not.  I  as- 
sured them  that  he  was  not  in  worse  spirits  than  I  had  seen 
him,  and  that  I  left  him  preparing  his  defence. 

"  The  Lord  God  of  his  fathers  bless  him,  and  deliver  him  ! " 
moaned  Mrs  Beauchamp.  As^  however,  time  passed,  and  I 
wished  to  look  in  on  one  or  two  patients  in  my  way,  I  began 
to  think  of  leaving,  though  I  scarcely  knew  how.  I  enjoined 
them  to  keep  constantly  by  Mrs  Beauchamp  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  with  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  in  it,  that  she 
or  her  niece  might  drink  of  it  whenever  they  felt  a  sudden 
faintness  come  over  them.  For  further  security,  I  had  also 
stationed,  for  the  day,  in  her  bedroom,  a  young  medical  friend, 
who  might  pay  her  constant  attention.  Arrangements  had  been 
made,  I  found,  with  the  attorney,  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
trial  every  hour  by  four  regular  runners. 

Shaking  both  the  ladies  affectionately  by  the  hand,  I  set  off. 
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After  seeing  the  patients  I  spoke  of,  I  hurried  on  to  the  Old 
Bailey.  It  was  striking  ten  by  St  Sepulchre's  clock  wh^i  I 
reached  that  gloomy  street  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
drenching  showers.  I  passed  by  the  gallows,  which  they  were 
taking  down,  and  on  which  five  men  had  been  executed  only 
two  hours  before.  Horrid  sight !  The  whole  of  the  street 
along  the  sessions'  house  was  covered  with  straw,  thoroughly 
soaked  with  wet ;  and  my  carriage-wheels  rolled  along  it  noise- 
lessly. I  felt  my  colour  leaving  me,  and  my  heart  beating  fast, 
as  I  descended,  and  entered  the  area  before  the  court-house, 
which  was  occupied  with  many  anxious  groups,  conversing  to- 
gether, heedless  of  the  rain,  and  endeavouring  to  get  admittance 
into  the  court.  The  street  entrance  was  crowded  ;  and  it  was 
such  a  silent,  gloomy  crowd,  as  I  never  before  saw  I  I  found 
the  trial  had  commenced — so  I  made  my  way  instantly  to  the 
counsel's  benches.  The  court  was  crowded  to  suffocation  ;  and 
among  the  spectators,  I  recognised  several  of  the  nobility.  Three 
prisoners  stood  in  the  dock — all  of  gentlemanly  appearance ; 
and  the  strong  startling  light  thrown  on  them  from  the  mirror 
over-head,  gave  their  anxious  faces  a  ghastly  hue.  How  vividly 
is  that  group,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  before  my  eyes ! 
On  the  right-hand  side  stood  Sir  Edward  Streighton,  dressed 
in  military  style,  with  a  black  stock,  and  his  blue  frock-coat, 
with  velvet  collar,  buttoned  up  close  to  his  neck.  Both  his 
hands  rested  on  his  walking-stick  ;  and  his  head,  bent  a  little 
aside,  was  attentively  directed  towards  the  counsel  for  the  crown, 
who  was  stating  the  case  to  the  jury.  Hillier  leaned  against 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  dock,  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast, 
and  his  stem  features,  clouded  with  anxiety,  but  evincing  no 
agitation,  were  gathered  into  a  frown,  as  he  listened  to  the  strong 
terms  in  which  his  conduct  was  being  described  by  the  counsel. 
Between  these  stood  poor  Beauchamp,  with  fixed  and  most  sor- 
rowful countenance.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  full  black 
stock,  in  the  centre  of  which  glistened  a  dazzling  speck  of 
diamond.  Both  his  hands  leaned  upon  the  dock,  on  which  stood 
a  glass  of  spring-water ;  and  his  face  was  turned  full  towards 
the  judge.  There  was  an  air  of  melancholy  composure  and  re- 
signation about  his  wasted  features ;  and  he  looked  dreadfully 
thin  and  fallen  away.  His  appearance  evidently  excited  deep 
and  respectful  sympathy.  How  my  heart  ached  to  look  at  him, 
when  my  thoughts  reverted  for  an  instant  to  his  mother  and 
cousin  !  There  was,  however,  one  other  object  of  the  gloomy 
picture  which  arrested  my  attention,  and  has  remained  with  me 
ever  since.     Just  beneath  the  witness-box,  there  was  a  savage 
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face  fixed  upon  the  counsel,  gloating  upon  his  exaggerated  vio- 
lence of  tone  and  manner.  It  was  Mr  Frederick  Apeley,  the 
relentless  prosecutor.  I  never  saw  such  an  impersonation  of 
malignity.  On  his  knees  lay  his  fists^  clenched,  and  quivering 
with  irrepressible  fury;  and  the  glances  he  occasionaUy  cast 
towards  the  prisoners  were  absolutely  fiendish. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  distorted  and  aggravated 
every  occurrence  on  the  fatal  night  of  the  quarrel.  Hillier  and 
Streighton,  as  he  went  on,  exchanged  confounded  looks  and 
muttered  between  their  teeth ;  but  Beauchamp  seemed  unmoved 
— even  when  the  counsel  seriously  asserted  he  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  prove  that  Beauchamp  came  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased  with  the  avowed  intention  of  provoking  him  into  a 
duel ;  that  he  had  been  attempting  foul  play  throughout  the 
evening ;  and  that  the  cause  of  his  inveteracy  against  the  de- 
ceased, was  the  deceased's  having  won  considerably. 

^Did  this  quarrel  originate,  tiien,  in  a  gaming-house?"  in- 
quired the  judge  sternly. 

"  Why — yes,  my  lord — it  did,  undoubtedly." 

"  Pray,  are  the  parties  professed  gamblers  V 

The  counsel  hesitated.  ^  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  jovx 
lordship  means  hy  prof  eased  gamblers,  my  lord?" 

'^Oh!"  exclaimed  the  judge  significantly,  ''go  on-rgo  on, 
sir."  I  felt  shocked  at  the  virulence  manifested  by  the  counsel; 
and  I  could  not  help  suspecting  him  of  uttering  the  grossest 
falsehoods,  when  I  saw  all  three  of  the  prisoners  involuntarily 
turn  towu^  one  another,  and  lift  up  their  hands  with  amaze- 
ment As  his  address  seemed  likely  to  continue  much  longer, 
profound  as  was  the  interest  I  felt  in  the  proceedings,  I  was 
compelled  to  leave.  I  stood  up  for  that  purpose,  and  to  take  a 
last  look  at  Beauchamp — when  his  eye  suddenly  fell  upon  me. 
He  started — his  lips  moved — he  looked  at  me  anxiously — gave 
me  a  hurried  bow,  and  resumed  the  attentive  attitude  in  which 
he  had  been  standing.  . 

I  hurried  away  to  see  my  patients,  several  of  whom  were  in 
most  critical  circumstances.  Having  gone  through  most  on  my 
list,  and  being  in  the  neighbourho^,  I  stepped  in  to  see  how 
Mrs  Beauchamp  was  going  on.  When  I  entered  her  bedroom, 
after  gently  tapping  at  the  door,  I  heard  a  hurried  feeble  voice 
exclaim — "  There  I  there  !  who  is  that  1 "  It  was  Mrs  Beau- 
champ, who  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  heraelf  up  in  bed, 
while  her  eyes  stared  at  me  with  an  expression  of  wild  alarm, 
which  abated  a  little  on  seeing  who  I  was.  She  had  mistaken 
me,  I  found,  for  the  hourly  messenger.    I  sat  down  beside  her. 
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Serenl  of  lier  female  reladTes  were  in  the  room — a  pallid  gtaap 
— Shaving  amred  aooo  after  I  had  left 

''Well,  n^  dear  madam,  and  how  are  yon  now!"  I  inquied, 
taking  the  aged  sofferer^s  hand  in  mine 

''I  maybebetter^doctor — bat  cannot  be  worse.  Natoxe  teDs 
me  the  hoor  is  come  ! " 

**lBm  happy  to  see  yon  so  well — so  affectionate^  attended  in 
these  trying  drcnmstances,"  said  I,  looking  aioond  the  room. 
She  made  me  no  reply — but  moaned — ^Ok !  Heniy,  Hemy, 
Heniy ! — ^I  woold  to  Qod  yon  had  never  been  bom  ! — ^Why  are 
yon  tilins  breaking  the  heut  that  always  loved  yon  so  fondly ! " 
She  slux^  her  head,  and  the  tears  trembled  throng  her  doaed 
eyelids.  Miss  Beanchamp,  dressed  in  black,  sat  at  the  foot  <rf 
the  bed,  speechless,  her  h^  leaning  against  the  bed-post^  and 
her  pale  face  directed  towards  her  aunt 

"  How  are  yoUy  my  dear  Miss  Beanchamp  1 "  inquired  L  She 
made  me  no  answer,  but  continued  looking  at  her  aunt. 

^  My  sweet  love  ! "  said  her  mother,  drawing  her  chair  to  her, 

.and  proffering  her  a  little  wine-and-water.     '^Doctor is 

speaking  to  you.  He  asks  you  how  you  are)"  Miss  Bean- 
diamp  looked  at  me,  and  pressed  her  white  hand  upon  her  heart, 
without  speaking.  Her  mother  looked  at  me  significantly,  as  if 
ahe  begged  I  would  not  ask  her  dau^ter  any  more  questions, 
for  it  was  evident  she  could  not  bear  tiieoL  I  saw  several  slips 
of  pi^>er  lying  on  a  vacant  chair  beside  the  bed.  They  were  the 
hourly  billets  from  the  Old  Bailey.  One  of  them  was — "  12 
o'cloekf  O.B, — ^Not  quite  so  encouraging.  Our  counsel  can't 
make  much  impression  in  cross-examinatiou.  Judge  seems  rather 
taming  against  prisoner." 

^  1  o*eloeky  O,  B. — Nothing  particular  since  last  note.  Prisoner 
Teiy  calm  and  firm." 

"  2  o'clock,  0. 5.— Still  going  on  as  in  last" 

**^  ddocky  0,3. — Mr  Beauchamp  just  read  his  defence. 
Made  favourable  impression  on  the  court  Many  in  tears. 
Acknowledged  himself  ruined  by  play.  (General  impression, 
prisoner  victim  of  conspiracy." 

Such  were  the  hourly  annunications  of  the  progress  of  the 
tnsXj  forwarded  by  the  attorney,  in  whose  handwriting  each  of 
them  wa&  The  palsying  suspense  in  which  the  intervals  between 
the  receipt  of  each  was  passed,  and  the  trepidation  with  which 
they  were  opened  and  r^d — ^no  one  daring  scarcely  to  touch 
thrai  but  Mr  M ,  the  medical  attendant— cannot  be  de- 
scribed.    Mr  M informed  me  that  Mrs  Beauchamp  had  been 

wandering  deliriously,  more  or  less,  all  day,  and  that  the  slight- 
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est  noise  in  the  street,  like  hurrying  footsteps,  spread  dismay 
through  the  room,  and  nearly  drove  the  two  principal  sufferers 
frantic.  Miss  Beauchamp,  I  found,  had  been  twice  in  terrible 
hysterics,  but,  with  marvellous  self-possession,  calmly  left  the 
room  when  she  felt  them  (toming  on,  and  retired  to  the  far- 
thest part  of  the  house.     While  Mr  M and  I  were  conversing 

in  a  low  whisper  near  the  fireplace,  a  heavy  but  muffled  knock 
at  the  street  door  announced  the  arrival  of  another  express  from 
the  Old  Bailey.  Mrs  Beauchamp  trembled  violently,  and  the 
very  bed  quivered  under  her,  as  ^e  saw  the  billet  deUvered  into 
my  hands.     I  opened  it,  and  read  aloud — 

"  4  o'clock,  0,  B. — Judge  summing  up — sorry  to  say,  a  little 
unfavourably  to  prisoner.  Don't  think,  however,  prisoner  will 
he* capitally  convicted."  Within  this  slip  was  another,  which 
was  from  Beauchamp  himself,  and  addressed — 

**  Sweet  loves  ! — Courage !  The  crisis  approaches.  I  am  not 
in  despair.  God  is  merciful  I  may  He  bless  you  for  ever  and 
ever,  my  mother,  my  Ellen  ! — H.  B." 

The  gloomy  tenor  of  the  last  billet — ^for  we  could  not  conceal 
them  from  either,  as  they  insisted  on  seeing  them  after  we  had  * 
read  them— excited  Mrs  and  Miss  Beauchamp  almost  to  frenzy. 
It  was  heart-rending  to  see  them  both  shaking  in  every  muscle, 
and  uttering  the  most  piteous  moans.  I  resolved  not  to  quit 
them  till  ^e  event  was  known  one  way  or  another,  and  dis- 
missed Mr  M ,  begging  him  to  return  home  with  the  car- 
riage, and  inform  my  wSfe  that  I  should  not  dine  at  home.  I 
then  begged  that  some  refreshment  might  be  brought  in,  osten- 
sibly for  my  dinner,  but  really  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
forcing  a  little  nourishment  on  my  wretched  patients.  My 
meal,  however,  was  scanty  and  solitary  ;  for  I  could  scarcely  eat 
myself,  and  could  not  induce  any  one  else  to  touch  food. 

^  This  must  be  a  day  of  fasting  /"  sighed  Mrs  Beauchamp ; 
and  I  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

"  Mrs  Beauchamp,"  inquired  her  sister-in-law,  "  would  you 
like  to  hear  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  read  to  you  1" 

"  Y — ^ye— -yes !  "  she  replied  eagerly ;  "  Let  it  be  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  and  perhaps  Dr will  read  it  to  us  1" 

What  an  affecting  selection  ! — ^Thinking  it  might  serve  to 
occupy  their  minds  for  a  short  time,  I  commenced  reading  it, 
but  not  very  steadily  or  firmly.  The  relieving  tears  gu^ed 
forth  freely  from  Mrs  Beauchamp,  and  every  one  in  the  room, 
as  I  went  on  with  that  most  touching,  beautiful,  and  appropriate 
parable.  When  I  had  concluded,  and  amidst  a  pause  of  silent 
expectation,  another  billet  was  brought : — 
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*'  5  o'clock,  0.  B. — Judge  still  summing  up  with  great  paina 
Symptoms  of  leaning  towards  the  prisoner." 

Another  agitating  hour  elapsed — how,  I  scarcely  know ;  and 
a  breathless  messenger  brought  a  sixth  billet : — 

"  6  o'clock^  O.  B. — Jury  retired  to  consider  verdict — ^been 
absent  half  an  hour.  Rumoured  in  court  that  two  hold  out 
against  the  rest — not  known  on  which  side." 

After  the  reading  of  this  torturing  note,  which  Mrs  Beau- 
champ  did  not  ask  to  see,  she  lifted  up  her  shaking  hands  to 
heaven,  and  seemed  lost  in  an  agony  of  prayer.  After  a  few 
minutes  spent  in  this  way,  she  gasped,  almost  inaudibly — "  Oh, 
doctor !  read  once  more  the  parable  you  have  read,  beg^lning  at 
the  twentieth  verse."  I  took  the  Bible  in  my  hand^  and  tre- 
mulously read — 

^  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was 
yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion  " — 
(a  short,  bitter,  hysteric  laugh  broke  from  Mrs  Beauchamp)-— 
^  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

.  .  .  '*  And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it :  and  let 
us  eat  and  be  merry ; 

"  For  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lo6t| 
and  is  found  :  and  they  began " 

The  death-like  silence  in  which  my  trembling  voice  was 
listened  to,  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  slight  bustle  in  the 
street  beneath,  and  the  noise  of  some  approaching  vehicle.  We 
scarcely  breathed.  The  sound  increased.  Miss  Beauchamp 
slowly  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  buried  her 
ashy  face  in  the  clothes.  The  noise  outside  increased ;  voices 
were  heard  ;  and  at  length  a  short  faint ''  huzza  !"  was  audible. 

"  There  ! — I  told  you  so  !  He  is  free  ! — My  son  is  acquit- 
ted ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Beauchamp,  sitting  in  an  instant  upright 
in  bed,  stretching  her  arms  upwards,  and  clapping  her  hands  in 
ecstasy.  Her  features  were  lit  up  with  a  glorious  smile.  She 
pushed  back  her  dishevelled  grey  hair,  and  sat  straining  her  eye 
and  ear,  and  stretching  forward  her  hands,  as  if  to  enjoin  silence. 

Then  was  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  rapidly  ascending  the 
stairs ;  the  door  was  knocked  at,  and,  before  I  could  reach  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  sudden  surprise,  in  rushed 
the  old  steward,  frantic  with  joy,  waving  his  hat  over  his  head. 

"Not  Guilty  !  Not  Guilty  ! — Not  Guilty,  my  lady  !" 
he  gasped,  all  in  a  breath,  in  defiance  of  my  cautionary  move- 
ments. "  He's  coming !  He's  coming  !  He's  coming,  my 
lady  ! "  Miss  Beauchamp  sank  in  an  instant  on  the  floor  with 
a  faint  scream,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  room  in  a  swoon. 
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To  ^watii  *9±a.  nj  iik=ic:i».  bet  —■iii::iiic  «Bdk  ^ 
liflKBta&Hft  rt''»ir"i]fii^    s  ^t*^*-   suuanssaxir  &  hmcsbut  m^  liit 

he  Wi  TT^-TiTrii  frjoL  loifr  Licncs  ^  a  poKiL.  "^  4KOr  iv- : 
pale  faa:  ^>  'sut  inZ.'   'jl  &  izngffTi^  ^B^rmaiau:  ^m  x 

of  kis  Bccao'  v^  lasr  fsal  resciv-|!iiiKe  n  akocc.     H» 

wai  Boc  obly  ^cfcriidi  v^  liif  ':«dL  be:  viioilh'  laonaano^  ^  i3» 
time  of  de  bcnkL  ix  ^  ikST»  xicmcqs  Srwr  km  k=it  3k  a  jttue 
of  ffwlini^  4kiLjiuL.  Ait<iTi**'  i^tboib  jbI  bt»£  v«w  ^ 
wtilwit  arvtrtasfi'e  •:&  Izs.  Pckc  His  Ffii  finny  aSw  v;» 
3],  aod,  if  {KOELXtaS;.  ia  ^  vvrsie^  p^^^  ^k>K  iier  orasx.  *  IW 
rader  caumoc  be  ssTpraed  i^fi  k^  k w  amd  zssemst  sJcra^ 
fllioald  hsre  ska:sered  ber  ri:^  exrpcE^^-fikDojd  k&^  jkwit  ^ 
aeeds  of  ormiMt^.pikr%  i^  jer  ooostcaikA.  Her  pue.  eaucsifeeil. 
alMdo>v7  figure  is  wmr  before  me  ! — After  ccminviBC  cMor  st 
cue  lor  lerezai  veeks.  ber   rucher  caraed  ber  kooe  SHlo» 

iliiie,  ID  ft  zaffii  pm&aoiis  lase.  bofxi^  the  usuI  Ke»e^ 

fidal  lesahB  ezpeesed  from  a  letoni  ?o  naziTe  sin  INwr  pri ! 
she  gsre  me  &  Inxle  pearl  rxn^  &$  a  keepsake,  the  dar  she  left  ; 
and  intrusted  to  me  a  ridi  diamfMid  mg,  to  gxre  to  her  <\Hastti 
Hemy.  ^  It  is  too  lirge  d>7v  for  fi^jr  fingers.'*  said  she  vith  a 
si^  as  die  dropped  it  into  mj  hand  from  her  vasled  finaser ! 
"  Tdl  him,"'  said  she,  ^as  soon  as  too  omsider  it  saiev  diat  a^ 
love  is  la»-—my  whfAe  heart !  Axid  though  ire  mar  nevvr  me«et 
on  this  side  the  grave,  kt  him  wear  it  to  tMimk  of  me,  and  hi>pe 
for  happiness  hereafter  !'  These  were  amongst  the  bst  wcdi 
that  8we^  jonng  woman  erer  ^nke  to  me. 

Ab  the  reader,  possibly,  may  think  he  has  been  kMig  «K«ogh 
detained  among  diese  ^orrowfol  scenes,  I  shall  draw  them  m>w 
to  a  dose,  and  omit  moch  of  what  I  had  set  down  for  publi- 
cation. 

Mr  Beancliamp  did  not  once  lise  from  his  bed  daring  two 
months,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  was  passed  in  a  state  of 
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stapor.  At  other  periods  he  was  delirious,  and  raved  dreadfully 
ab^t  scenes  with  which  the  manuscript  he  committed  to  me  in 
prison  had  made  me  long,  and  painfully  familiar.  He  loaded 
idmself  with  the  heaviest  curses,  for  the  miseiy  he  had  occa- 
sioned to  his  mother  and  Ellen.  He  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  the  latter  was  also  dead,  and  that  he  had  attended  her 
funeral.  He  was  not  convinced  to  the  contrary,  till  I  judged  it 
safe  to  allow  him  to  open  a  letter  she  had  addressed  to  him, 
under  cover-to  me.  She  told  him  she  thought  she  was  "  getting 
strong  again  ;''  and  that,  if  he  would  still  accept  her  heart  and 
hand,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery,  they  were  his  unchangeably. 
Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  Beauchamp's  recovery  as  this 
letter.  With  what  fond  transports  did  he  receive  the  ring  Ellen 
had  intrusted  to  my  keeping  ! 

His  old  steward,  Pritchard,  after  accompanjring  his  venerated 
lady's  remains  into  the  country,  returned  immediately  to  town, 
and  scarcely  ever  after  left  his  master's  bedside.  His  officious 
affection  rendered  the  office  of  the  valet  a  comparative  sinecure. 
Many  were  the  piques  and  heart-burnings  between  these  two 
lealous  and  emidous  servants  of  an  unfortunate  master,  on 
account  of  the  one  usurping  the  other's  duty ! 

One  of  the  earliest  services  that  old  Pritchard  rendered  his 
master,  as  soon  as  I  warranted  him  in  so  doing,  was  to  point  out 
who  had  been  the  **  serpent  in  his  path  " — the  origin — ^the  de- 
liberate, diabolical  designer  of  his  ruin — ^in  the  person  of  his 
tutor.  The  shock  of  this  discovery  rendered  Beauchamp  speech- 
less for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Strange  and  wise  are  the 
ways  of  Providence !  How  does  the  reader  imagine  the  dis- 
graceful disclosures  were  brought  about?  Sir  Edward  Streigh- 
ton,  who  had  got  into  his  hands  the  title-deeds  oi  one  of  the 
estates,  out  of  which  he  and  his  scoundrel  companions  had 
swindled  Beauchamp,  had  been  hardy  enough — quern  Deus  vult 
perdere,  priua  demeniat — ^to  venture  into  a  court  oi  law,  to  pro- 
secute his  claim  !  In  spite  of  threatened  disclosures,  he  pressed 
on  to  trial ;  when  such  a  series  of  flagrant  iniquities  was  de- 
veloped, unexpectedly  to  all  parties,  as  compelled  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  in  court  incognito,  to  slip  away,  and,  without  even 
venturing  home,  embark  for  the  Continent,  and  from  thence 
to  that  common-sewer  of  England — ^America.*     His  papers  were 

*  His  companion  in  Tillany,  who,  in  thin  namtive,  is  caOed  HiUiir,  brazened  out 
the  aflkir  with  nneqnalled  ellh>ntery,  and  continned  in  EngUuid  tni  within  the  last 
▼ery  few  yean ;  when,  rank  with  roguery,  he  tumbled  into  the  grave,  and  so  cheated 

Justice.    The  hoary  Tillain  might  be  seen  ni|^tly  at Street,  with  huge  green 

glasses— now  up  to  his  knees  in  cards— and  then  endeavouring,  with  palsied  hand,  to 
shake  the  dice  with  which  he  had  nUned  so  many. 
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all  seized,  under  a  judge's  order,  by  Mr  Beancfaamp's  agents ; 
and  among  them  was  found  tlie  letter  addressed  to  hun  by 
Eccles,  coolly  commending  his  unsuspicious  pupil  to  destruction ! 
Under  Beauchamp's  order,  his  steward  made  a  copy  of  ih» 
letter,  and  enclosed  it,  with  the  following  lines,  to  the  tutor,  who 
had  since  contrived  to  gain  a  yicarage ! — 

"  To  the  Reverend  Peter  Eccles,  vicar  oi . 

**  Snc, — ^A  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  has  been 
discovered,  in  your  handwriting,  among  the  papers  of  8ii 
Edward  Streighton ;  and  the  same  post  which  brings  you  this, 
encloses  your  own  original  letter  to  Sir  Edward,  wim  dl  neces- 
saiy  explanations,  to  Sie  bishop  of  your  diocese. 

^  The  monstrous  perfidy  it  discloses,  will  be  forthwith  .made 
as  public  as  the  joumab  of  the  day  can  make  it 

'^TkoMAS  Pbitchabd, 

Agent  for  Mr  Beauekamp.^ 

What  results  attended  the  application  to  the  bishop,  and 
whether  or  not  the  concluding  tlureat  was  carried  into  effect,  / 
have  reasons  for  concealing.  There  are,  who  do  not  need  in« 
formation  on  those  points. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Mr  Beauchamp  down-stairs  after  his 
long,  painful,  and  dangerous  illness,  was  on  an  evening  in  the 
July  following.  He  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair,  which  was 
drawn  close  to  a  bow-window,  commanding  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  piteous  to  see  how  loosely  his 
black  clothes  hung  about  him.  If  you  touched  any  of  his  lunbs, 
they  felt  like  those  of  a  skeleton  dothed  with  the  vestments  of 
the  living.  His  long  thin  fingers  seemed  attenuated  and  blanched 
to  a  more  than  feminine  delicacy  oi  size  and  hue.  His  face  was 
shrunk  and  sallow,  and  his  forehead  bore  the  searings  of  a 
''  scorching  Woe."  His  hair,  naturally  black  as  jet,  was  now  of 
a  sad  iron-grey  colour ;  and  his  eyes  were  sunk,  but  full  of 
vivid,  thou^  melancholy  expressioa  The  air  of  noble  frank- 
ness, spirit,  and  cheerfulness,  which  had  heretofore  graced  his 
countenance,  was  fled  for  ever.  In  short,  to  use  &  quaint 
expression  d  a  sterling  old  English  writer,  "  care  had  scratched 
out  the  comeliness  of  his  visage."  He  appeared  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  life,  even  though  Ellen  was  adive,  and  they  were  en* 
gaged  to  be  married  within  a  few  months  1  In  his  right  hand 
was  a  copy  of  Bacon's  '  Essays  ;'  and,  on  the  litUe  finger  of  his 
left,  I  observed  the  rich  ring  given  him  by  his  cousin.  As  he 
sat,  I  thought  him  a  fit  subject  for  a  painter !  Old  Pritchard, 
dressed  al^  in  plain  mouroing,  sat  at  a  taUe,  busily  engaged 
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wiUi  acconnt-bookfl  and  piles  of  papers,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
sulting his  master  on  the  affairs  of  his  estate,  when  I  entered. 

'^  I  hope,  doctor,  you'll  excuse  Mr  Pritchard  continuing  in  the 
room  vnih.  us.  He's  in  the  midst  of  important  business,''  he 
continued,  seeing  the  old  man  preparing  to  leave  the  room ;  ^he 
is  mjfrientl  now,  as  well  as  steward  ;  and  the  oldest,  I  may  say 
only  friend,  I  have  left !"  I  entreated  him  not  to  mention  the 
subject,  and  the  faithful  old  steward  bowed,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Beauchamp,  after  answering  the  usual  in- 
quiries respecting  his  health,  ''  I  am  not,  after  all,  absolutely 
ruined  in  point  of  fortuna  Pritchard  has  just  been  telling  me 
that  I  have  more  than  four  hundred  a-year  left " 

"  Sir,  sir,  you  may  as  well  call  it  a  good  £500  a-year,"  said 
Pritchard  eagerly,  taking  off  his  spectacles.  '^I  am  but  £20 
a-year  short  of  the  mark,  and  I'll  manage  thaty  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  and  you — see  if  I  don't ! " 

Beauchamp  smiled  faintly.  "You  see,  doctor,  Pritchard  is 
determined  to  put  the  best  face  upon  matters." 

"Well,  Mr  Beauchamp,"  I  replied,  "taking  it  even  at  the 
lower  sum  mentioned,  I  am  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find  you  so 
comfortably  provided  for."  While  I  was  speaking,  the  tears 
rose  in  his  eyes — trembled  there  for  a  few  moments— and  then, 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  prevent  them,  overflowed. 

"  What  distresses  you  ?"  I  inquired,  taking  his  slender  fingers 
in  mine.  When  he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  repUed, 
with  emotion,  "  Am  I  not  comparatively  a  beggar  9  Does  it  suit 
to  hear  that  Henry  Beauchamp  is  a  beggar  f  Alas !  I  have 
nothing  now  but  misery — ^hopeless  misery !  Where  shall  I  go, 
what  shall  I  do,  to  find  peace  )     Wherever  I  go,  I  shall  cany  a 

broken  heart,  and  a  consciousness  that  I  have  deserved  it ! 

I — I,  the  murderer  of  two ^" 

"  Ttoo,  Mr  Beauchamp  1  What  can  you  mean  1  The  voice 
of  justice  has  solemnly  acquitted  you  of  murdering  the  miserable 
Apsley — and  who  the  oiJier  is " 

*'  My  mother ! — ^my  poor,  fond,  doting  mother  !  I  have  killed 
Tier,  as  certainly  as  I  slew  the  guilty  wretch  that  ruined  me  ! 
My  ingratitude  pierced  her  heart,  as  my  bullet  his  head  !  That 
it  is  which  distracts — ^which  maddens  me  !  The  rest  I  might 
have  borne — even  the  anguish  I  have  occasioned  my  sweet  for- 
giving Ellen,  and  the  profligate  destruction  of  the  fortunes  of 
my  house  ! "  I  saw  he  was  in  one  of  the  frequent  fits  of  de- 
spondency to  which  he  was  latterly  subject,  and  thought  it  best 
not  to  interrupt  the  strain  of  his  bitter  retrospections.  I  there- 
fore listened  to  his  self-accusations  in  silence. 
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''  Siirely  you  have  ground  for  comfort  and  consolation  in  the 
unalterable,  the  increasing  attachment  of  your  cousin  T'  said  I, 
after  a  melancholy  pause. 

"  Ah,  my  God !  it  is  that  which  drives  the  nail  deeper  I  I 
cannot,  cannot  bear  it !  How  shall  I  dabe  to  wed  her  ]  To 
bring  her  to  an  impoverished  house — the  house  of  a  ruined 
gamester — when  she  has  a  right  to  rule  in  the  halls  of  my 
fathers  ?  To  hold  out  to  her  the  arms  of  a  mubderes  !"  He 
ceased  abruptly — trembled,  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
seemed  lost  in  a  painful  reverie. 

''  Grod  has,  after  all,  intermingled  some  sweets  in  the  cup  of 
sorrows  you  have  drained :  why  cast  them  scomfuUy  away,  and 
dwell  on  the  state  of  the  bitter  ] " 

**  Because  my  head  is  disordered ;  my  appetites  are  corrupted. 
I  cannot  now  taste  happiness.  I  know  it  not ;  the  relish  is  gone 
for  ever!" 

"In  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  propose  residing?''  I 
inquired. 

"I  can  never  be  received  in  English  society  agfdn — and  I 
will  not  remain  here  in  a  perpetual  pillory — ^to  be  pointed  at ! — 
I  shall  quit  England  for  ever " 

"You  sha'nH,  though!"  exclaimed  the  steward,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  no  longer  able  to  control  him- 
self— "  You  sha'n't  go  ! "  he  continued,  walking  hurriedly  to  and 
fro,  snapping  his  fingers.  "  You  sha'n't — no,  you  sha'n't,  Master 
Beauchamp— though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't ! — ^You  shall  trample 
on  my  old  bones  first." 

"  Come,  come,  kind  old  man  ! — Give  me  your  hand !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr  Beauchamp,  affected  by  this  lively  show  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  his  old  and  tried  servant — "  Come,  I  won't  go, 
then— I  won't !  " 

"  Ah  ! — ^point  at  yoxx— point  at  ymi !  did  you  say,  sir  ?    I'll 

be if  I  won't  do  for  any  one  ihsX  points  at  you,  what  you 

did  for  that  rogue  Aps " 

"  Hush,  Pritchard  ! "  said  his  master,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  looking  shudderingly  at  him. 

The  sun  was  fast  withdrawing,  and  a  portion  of  its  huge 
blood-red  disc  was  already  dipped  beneath  the  horizon.  Is  there 
a  more  touching  or  awful  object  in  nature  ? — We  who  were  gaz- 
ing at  it,  felt  that  there  was  not.  All  before  us  was  calmness 
and  repose.  Beauchamp 's  kindling  eye  assured  me  that  his  soul 
sympathised  with  the  scene. 

"  Doctor,  doctor ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  what  has  come 
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to  met  Is  there  a  devil  moddng  me t  Or  is  it  an  angel  wliis- 
periog  tliat  I  shall  yet  be  hi^yf^t  May  I  listen — may  I  listen 
to  it?" — He  paused.  His  excitement  increased.  "Ok\  yes, 
yes !  I  feel  intimately — ^I  know  I  am  reserved  for  happier  days ! 
God  smileth  on  me,  and  my  sool  is  once  more  warmed  and  en- 
lightened !  " — An  air  of  joy  difinsed  itself  over  his  featares.  I 
never  before  saw  the  golf  between  despair  and  hope  passed  with 
such  lightning  speed  ! — Was  it  returning  deliriam  only  t 

^  How  can  he  enjoy  happiness  who  has  never  tasted  misery t" 
he  continoed,  oninterrapted  by  me.  '^  And  may  not  he  most 
relish  peace,  who  has  been  longest  tossed  in  tronble !  Wbj — 
why  have  I  been  desponding  t  Sweet,  precious  EUen  !  I  will 
write  to  you !  We  shall  soon  meet ;  we  shall  even  be  happy 
together! — Pritchard,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  almiptly  to  the 
listening  steward — ^  what  say  you  t  Will  you  be  my  mqjor- 
domo — ehl  Will  you  be  with  us  our  managing  man  in  the 
country,  once  again  1 " 

''Ay,  Master  Beanchamp,"  replied  Pritchard,  crying  like  a 
child,  "as  long  as  these  old  eyes,  and  hands,  and  head,  can 
serve  you,  they  are  yours !  Fll  be  anything  you'd  like  to  make 
me!" 

''There's  a  bargain,  then,  between  you  and  me! — You  see, 
doctor,  Ellen,  will  not  cast  me  off ;  and  old  Pritchard  will  ding 
to  me ;  why  should  I  throw  away  happiness  ?  " 

"Certainly — certainly  —  there  is  much  happiness  before 
you " 

"The  thought  is  transporting,  that  I  shall  soon  leave  the 
scenes  of  guilt  and  dissipation  for  ever,  and  breathe  the  fresh 
and  balmy  atmosphere  of  virtue  once  again !  How  I  long  for 
the  time  I  Mother,  will  you  watch  over  your  prodigal  son  1 " 
How  little  he  thou^t  of  the  affecting  recollections  he  had  called 
forth  in  my  mind,  by  mentioDing — tlie  prodigal  son. 

I  left  him  about  nine  o'clock,  recommending  him  to  retire  to 
rest,  and  not  expose  himself  to  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  felt 
excited  myself  by  the  tone  of  our  conversation,  which  I  sus- 
pected, however,  had  on  his  part  verged  far  into  occasional 
flightiness.  /  had  not  such  sanguine  hopes  for  him,  as  he  en- 
tertained for  himself — I  suspected  that  his  constitution,  how- 
ever it  might  rally  for  a  time  from  its  present  prostration,  had 
received  a  shock  before  which  it  must  erewhile  fall  I 

About  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  and  all  my  family 
were  alarmed  by  one  of  the  most  violent  and  continued  ring- 
ings and  thunderings  at  the  door  I  ever  heard.  On  looking  out 
of  my  bedroom  window,  I  saw  Mr  Beauchump's  valet  below, 
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wringing  his  bands,  and  stamping  abont  the  steps  like  one  dis- 
tracted. 

Full  of  fearful  apprehension,  I  dressed  myself  in  an  instant, 
and  came  down-stairs. 

"  In  the  name  of  Gkxi,  what  is  the  matter  f  "  I  inquired,  see- 
ing the  man  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Oh  !  my  master !— come — come  ! "  he  gasped,  and  could 
get  out  no  more.  We  both  ran  at  a  top  spe^  to  Mr  Beau- 
champ's  lodgings.  Even  at  that  early  hour,  there  was  an  agitated 
group  before  the  door.  I  rushed  up-stairs,  and  soon  learned  alL 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  the  f ainily  were  disturbed  by 
hearing  Mr  Beauchamp's  Newfoundland  dog,  which  always  slept 
at  his  master's  bedroom  door,  howling,  whining,  and  scratching 
against  it.  The  valet  and  some  one  else  came  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  They  found  the  dog  trembling  violently,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor ;  and,  on  looking  down,  they  saw  blood  flow- 
ing from  under  the  door.  The  valet  threw  himself,  half  frantic, 
against  the  door,  and  burst  it  open  ;  he  rushed  in,  and  saw  all ! 
Poor  Beauchamp,  with  his  razor  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  was 
lying  on  the  floor  lifeless  ! 

I  never  now  hear  of  a  young  man — especially  of  fortune- 
frequenting  the  GAMING-TABLE,  but  I  thmk,  with  a  sigh,  of 
Henry  Beauchamp.  

I  CANNOT  resist  the  opportunity  of  appending  to  this  narra- 
tive the  following  mournful  testimony  to  its  fidelity,  which 
appeared  in  the  'Morning  Herald  '  newspaper  of  the  19th  Octo- 
ber 1831 :—  , 

SiE, — There  is  an  awful  narrative  in  the  current  number  of 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  of  the  fate  of  a  gamester,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  writer's  assurances,  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of 
truth.  Independent  even  of  this,  I  can  believe  it  all,  highly 
coloured  as  some  may  consider  it — for  I  am  a  ruined  gamester/ 

Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here,  lying,  as  it  were,  rotting  in  jaU,  because 
I  have,  like  a  fool,  spent  over  the  gaming-table  aU  my  patri- 
mony !  Twenty-five  thomand  pounds  are  all  gone  at  rouge-et- 
noir  and  hazard  !  All  gone  !  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  writer  of  that  terrible  account  had  ?7i«  in  his  eye,  or  has 
been  told  something  of  my  history  ! 

When  I  shall  be  released  from  my  horrid  prison  I  know  not ; 
but  even  when  I  am,  life  will  have  lost  all  its  relish,  for  I  shall 
be  a  beggar  1 
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If  I  had  a  hundred  poundfl  to  spaie,  I  would  spend  it  all  in 
reprinting  the  '  Oambler '  from  '  Blackwood's  Magazine/  and 

distributing  it  among  the  frequenters  of  C ^'s  and  F 's, 

and  other  hells  !  I  am  sure  its  overwhelming  truth  and  power 
would  shock  same  into  pausing  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ! 

I  address  you,  because  your  paper  has  been  one  of  the  most 
determined  and  successful  enemies  to  gaming. — ^I  am,  Sir,  yours 
obediently,  A  Ruined  Oamesteb. 

PrUoH,  OcL  17. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  THUNDER-STRUCK. — THE  BOXER.* 

In  the  summer  of  18 — ,  London  was  visited  by  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  thunder-storms  that  have  been  known  in  this  cli- 
mate. Its  character  and  effects — some  of  which  latter  form  the 
subject  of  this  chapter — will  make  me  remember  it  to  the  latest 
hour  of  my  life. 

There  was  something  portentous — a  still,  surcharged  air — 
about  the  whole  of  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July  18 — ,  as  though 
nature  were  trembling  and  cowering  beneath  a  common  shodk. 
In  the  exquisite  language  of  one  of  our  old  dramatists,t  there 
seemed 

"  A  calm 
Before  a  tempest,  when  the  ^ntle  air 
Lays  her  soft  ear  close  to  the  earth,  to  listen 
For  that  she  fears  steals  on  to  ravish  her." 

From  about  eleven  o'clock  at  noon,  the  sky  wore  a  lurid,  threat- 
ening aspect,  that  shot  awe  into  the  beholder ;  suggesting  to 
startled  fancy  the  notion,  that  within  the  dim  confines  of  the 
"labouring  air  "  mischief  was  working  to  the  world. 

The  heat  was  intolerable,  keeping  almost  everybody  within 
doors.  The  dogs,  and  other  cattle  in  the  streets,  stood  every- 
where panting  and  loth  to  move.  There  was  no  small  excite- 
ment, or  rather  agitation,  diffused  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially London ;  for,  strange  to  say  (and  many  must  recollect  the 

*  This  is  a  narrative— for  obvious  reasons  somewhat  varied  in  circomstances— of  a 
lamentable  occurrence  in  the  anthor^s  family.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  a  very 
beautiful  girl,  eighteen  years  old,  terrified  at  a  violent  thunder-storm,  rushed  into  a 
cellar  to  escape,  as  she  tliought,  from  the  danger,  and  was  found  there  in  the  state 
described  in  the  text    She  died  four  days  afterwards. 

t  Marlow. 
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« 
circomstaiice),  it  had  been  for  some  time  confidently  foretold  by 
certain  enthusiasts,  religions  as  well  as  philosophic,  that  the 
earth  was  to  be  destroyed  that  very  day ;  in  short,  that  the  tre* 
mendous  Judgment  was  at  hand!  Though  not  myself  over 
credulous,  or  given  to  superstitious  fears,  I  own  that  on  coup- 
ling these  feadul  predictions  with  the  unusual,  and  almost  pre- 
ternatural aspect  of  the  day,  I  more  than  once  experienced  sud-. 
den  Qualms  of  apprehension  as  I  rode  along  on  my  daily  rounds. 
I  did  not'  so  mudi  communicate  alarm  to  the  various  circles  I 
entered,  as  catch  it  from  them.  Then,  again,  I  would  occasion- 
ally pass  a  silent  group  of  passengers  clustering  round  a  street- 
preacher,  who,  true  to  his  vocation,  ''redeeming  the  time," 
seemed  by  his  gestures,  and  the  disturbed  countenances  around 
him,  to  be  foretelling  all  that  was  frightful  The  tone  of  excite- 
ment which  pervaded  my  feelings  was  further  heightened  by  a 
conversation  on  the  prevailing  topic  which  I  had  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  with  the  distinguished  poet  and  scholar,  Mr 

,     With  what  fearful  force  did  he  suggest  possibilities ; 

what  vivid,  startling  colouring  did  he  throw  over  them !  It 
was,  indeed,  a  topic  congenial  to  his  gloomy  imagination.  He 
talked  to  me,  in  shorty  till  my  disturbed  fancy  began  to  realise 
the  wildest  chimeras. 

''  Qreat  Ood,  Dr !  "  said  he,  laying  his  hand  suddenly 

on  my  arm,  his  great  black  eyes  gleaming  with  mysterious  awe 
— ''  Think,  only  think  !  What  if,  at  the  moment  we  are  talking 
together,  a  comet  whose  track  the  peering  eye  of  science  has 
never  traced — whose  very  existence  is  known  to  none  but  God 
— is  winging  its  fiery  way  towards  our  earth,  swift  as  the  light- 
ning, and  with  force  inevitable  !  Is  it  at  this  instant  HnjJiing 
to  fragments  some  mighty  orb  that  obstructed  its  progress,  and 
then  passing  on  towards  us,  disturbing  system  after  system  in 
its  way  ] — How — ^when  will  the  frightful  crash  be  felt  ?  Is  its 
heat  now  blighting  our  atmosphere? — Will  combustion  first 
commence,  or  shall  we  be  at  once  split  asunder  into  innumerable 
fragments,  and  sent  drifting  through  infinite  space  % — ^Whither 
— ^whither  shall  we  fly  ?  what  must  become  of  our  species  % — ^Is 
the  Scriptural  Judgment  then  coming? — Oh,  doctor,  what  if  all 
these  things  are  really  at  hand  ?  " 

Was  this  imaginative  raving  calculated  to  calm  one's  feelings? 
— By  the  time  I  reached  home,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  felt  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  I  found  an  air  of  apprehension  throughout 
the  whole  house.  My  wife,  children,  and  a  young  lady,  a  visitor, 
were  all  together  in  the  parlour,  looking  out  for  me,  through  the 
window,  anxiously — and  with  paler  faces  than  ihey  perhi^ 
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were  aware  of.    The  visitor  just  alluded  to,  by  the  way,  was  a 

Miss  Agnes  P ,  a  girl  of  about  twenty-one,  the  daughter  of 

an  old  friend  and  patient  of  mine.  Her  mother,  a  widow  (with 
no  other  child  than  this),  resided  in  a  village  about  fifty  miles 
from  town — from  which  she  was  expected,  in  a  few  days'  time, 

to  take  her  daughter  back  again  into  the  countiy.    Miss  P 

was  a  very  charming  young  woman.  There  was  a  softness  of 
expression  about  her  delicate  features,  that  in  my  opinion  con- 
stitutes the  highest  style  of  feminine  loveliness.  Her  dark,  pen- 
sive, searching  eyes,  spoke  a  soul  full  of  feeling.  The  tones  of  her 
voice,  mellow  and  various,  and  her  whole  carriage  and  demeanour, 
were  in  accordance  with  the  expression  of  her  features.  In  per- 
son she  was  about  the  average  hei^t,  and  perfectly  well  moulded 
and  proportioned;  and  there  was  a  Hebe-like  ease  and  grace 
about  all  her  gestures.  She  excelled  in  most  feminine  accom- 
plishments; but  her  favourite  objects  were  music  and  romance. 
A  more  imaginative  creature  was  surely  never  known.  It  re- 
quired all  the  fond  and  anxious  surveillance  of  her  friends  to 
prevent  her  carrying  her  tastes  to  excess,  and  becoming,  in  a 
manner,  unfitted  for  the  "  dull  commerce  of  a  duller  earth  ! " 

No  sooner  had  this  young  lady  made  her  appearance  in  my 
house,  and  given  token  of  something  like  a  prolonged  stay,  than 
I  became  the  most  popular  man  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaints 
ance.  Such  assiduous  calls  to  inquire  after  my  health,  and  that 
of  my  family  ! — Such  a  multitude  of  men — ^young  ones,  to  boot 
— and  so  embarrassed  with  a  consciousness  of  the  poorness  of 
the  pretence  that  drew  them  to  my  house !  Sudi  matmnly 
inquiries  from  mothers  and  elderly  female  relatives,  into  the 

nature  and  extent  of  "  sweet  Miss  P 's  expectations  ! " 

During  a  former  stay  at  my  house,  about  six  months  before 

the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  Miss  P surrendered  her 

affections — (to  the  delighted  surprise  of  all  her  friends  and  re- 
latives)— ^to  the  quietest,  and  perhaps  worthiest  of  her  claimants 
— ^a  young  man  flien  preparing  for  orders  at  Oxford.  Never, 
sure,  was  there  a  greater  contrast  between  the  tastes  of  a  pledged 
couple ;  she  all  feeling,  romance,  enthusiasm ;  he  serene,  thought- 
ful, and  matter-of-fact.  It  was  most  amusing  to  witness  iieir 
occasional  collisions  on  subjects  which  developed  their  respec- 
tive tastes  and  qualities ;  and  interesting  to  note  that  the  effect 
was  invariably  to  raise  the  one  in  the  other's  estimation — as  if 

each  prized  most  the  qualities  of  the  other.    Young  N had 

spent  two  days  in  London — ^the  greater  portion  of  them,  I  need 
hardly  say,  at  my  house — about  a  week  before  the  period  of 
which  I  am  writing ;  and  he  and  his  fair  mistress  had  disputed 
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rather  keenly  on  the  topic  of  general  diflcossion — the  predicted 
event  of  the  10th  of  JiUy.  If  she  did  not  repose  implicit  faith 
in  the  prophecy,  her  belief  had,  somehow  or  another,  acquired  a 
most  disturbing  strength.  He  laboured  hard  to  disabuse  her  of 
her  awful  apprehensions — and  she  as  hard  to  overcome  his  ob- 
stinate incredulity.  Each  was  a  little  too  eager  about  the  ma<r 
ter ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  Jmown  each  other, 
they  parted  wiUi  a  little  coldness — ^yes,  although  he  was  to  set  off 
the  next  morning  for  Oxford  I  In  shorty  scaroely  anything  was 
talked  about  by  Agnes  but  the  coming  10th  of  July ;  and  &  she 
did  not  anticipate  Uie  actual  destruction  of  the  globe,  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind,  she  at  least  looked  forward  to  some 
event,  mysterious  and  tremendous.  The  eloquent,  enthusiastic 
creature  almost  brought  over  my  placid,  little,  matter-of-fact 
wife  to  her  way  of  thinking ! 

To  return  from  this  long  digression — ^which,  however,  will  be 
presently  foimd  to  have  been  not  unnecessary.  After  staying  a 
few  minutes  in  the  parlour,  I  retired  to  my  library,  for  tiie 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  making  those  entries  in  my 
Diaiy,  from  which  these  'Passages'  are  taken — ^but  the  pen 
lay  useless  in  my  hand.  With  my  chin  resting  on  the  palm  of 
my  left  hand,  I  sat  at  my  desk  lost  in  a  reverie ;  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  tree  which  grew  in  the  yard  and  overshadowed  my 
windows.  How  still — ^how  motionless  was  every  leaf !  What 
sultry — Impressive  —  unusual  repose!  How  it  would  have 
cheered  me  to  hear  the  faintest  ^  sough "  of  wind — ^to  see  the 
breeze  sweep  freshening  through  the  leaves,  rustling  and  stirring 
them  into  Me !  I  opened  my  window,  imtied  my  neckerchief, 
and  loosened  my  shirt-coUar — ^for  I  felt  suffocarf^d  with  the 
heat.  I  heard  at  length  a  faint  pattering  sound  among  the 
leaves  of  the  tree — and  presently  there  fell  on  the  window- 
frame  three  or  four  large  ominous  drops  of  rain.  After  gazing 
upwards  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  ^oomy  aspect  of  the  sky, 
I  once  more  settled  down  to  writing;  and  was  dipping  my 
pen  into  the  inkstand,  when  there  blazed  about  me  a  flash  of 
lightning,  with  such  a  ghastly,  blinding  splendour,  as  defies  all 
description.  It  was  iSce  what  one  mignt  conceive  to  be  a 
glimpse  of  hell — and  yet  not  a  glimpse  merely — ^forit  continued, 
I  think,  six  or  seven  seconds.  It  was  followed,  at  scarce  ani 
instant's  interval,  with  a  crash  of  thunder  as  if  the  world  had 
been  smitten  out  of  its  sphere,  and  was  rending  asunder ! — ^I 
hope  these  expressions  will  not  be  considered  hyperbolical.  No 
one,  I  am  sure,  who  recollects  the  occurrence  I  am  describing, 
will  require  the  appeal ! — May  /  never  see  or  hear  the  like 
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agiun  !  I  leaped  from  my  chair  with  constematioD ;  and  ooold 
think  of  nothing  at  the  moment,  but  closing  my  eyea,  and  ahnt- 
ting  out  from  my  ears  the  stunning  sound  of  the  thtmder.* 
For  a  moment  I  stood  literally  stupified.  On  recovering  myself, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  spring  to  the  door,  and  rush  down-stairs 
in  search  of  my  wife  and  children.  I  heard,  on  my  way,  the 
Bound  of  shrieking  proceed  from  the  parlour  in  which  I  had  left 
them.  In  a  moment  I  had  my  wife  folded  in  my  arms,  and  my 
children  clinging  with  screams  roimd  my  knees.  My  wife  had 
fainted.  While  I  was  endeavouring  to  restore  her,  there  came 
a  second  flash  of  lightning,  equally  terrible  with  the  first — and 
a  second  explosion  of  thunder,  loud  as  one  could  imagine  the 
discharge  of  a  thousand  parks  of  artillery,  directly  overhead. 
The  windows — in  fact,  the  whole  house — quivered  with  the 
shock.     The  noise  helped  to  recover  my  wife  from  her  swoon. 

^  Kneel  down !  Love !  Husband  !  "—-she  gasped,  endeavouring 
to  drop  upon  her  knees — "  Kneel  down!  Pray — pray  for  us  ! 
It  is  at  hand!'*  After  shouting  several  times  pretty  loudly, 
and  pulling  the  beU  repeatedly  and  violently,  one  of  the  servants 
made  her  appearance — but  evidently  tended  and  bewildered. 
She  and  her  mistress,  however,  recovered  themselves  in  a  few 
minutes,  roused  by  the  cries  of  the  children.  "  Wait  a  moment, 
love,"  said  I,  "and  I  will  bring  you  a  little  sal-volatile  !"  I 
stepped  into  the  back-room,  where  I  generally  kept  a  few  phials 
of  drugs — and  poured  out  what  I  wanted.     The  thought  then 

for  the  first  time  struck  me,  that  I  had  not  seen  Miss  P in 

the  parlour  I  had  just  quitted.  WTiere  was  she  1  What  would 
she  say  to  all  this  ? — God  bless  me,  where  is  she  ?  I  thought, 
with  increasing  trepidation. 

*  Tb«  following  fine  description  of  a  storm  at  sea,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  James  Mont- 
gomery's *  Pelican  Island.*  I  sliall,  I  hope,  be  excused  for  tnmscribing  it,  as  I  believe 
it  is  not  very  generally  known  :— 

**  Dreu7  and  hollow  moMM  Ibrvtold  a  gale : 
Xor  lone  Um  hmio  urrlwl :  then  tbo  wtiid. 
Unpritonod,  bl«v  iU  trompet  kmd  and  ■hrill ; 
Out  SariMd  tbo  UghUUnci  Klorlouil/ ;  the  rain 
CaoM  d</vn  UIm  nntic,  and  tii*  AaU  Um«d  Urandor 
Rolled  In  grand  harmony  throughout  high  h«aTen  : 
Tin  oeaan,  breaking  from  hla  black  mpineMa, 
Drovnod  In  hla  own  atupcndoua  uproar  all 
The  Toieaa  of  th*  ttonn  borfdc ;  mcanvhflo 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  hla  turftteo ; 
Mountains  each  other  swallowing,  and  again 
Krw  Alps  and  Andes,  from  uulhthomed  ralltTS 
Uprtartlng.  Joined  the  battle ;  like  those  sons 
Of  earth— giants,  rebounding  as  nenr-bom 
From  CTCTT  (kll  on  their  unwtarled  mother. 
I  glowed  with  all  the  rapture  of  the  strift : 
Beneath  was  one  wild  whirl  of  foaming  surges : 
Abore  the  arrajr  of  lightnings,  like  the  swords 
Of  cherabtm,  wide  brandished  to  repel 
Aggrwslon  fhmi  hcaren's  gales ;  thdr  flaming  strokes 
Quenched  momeotarll/  In  the  vast  ab/a.  ** 
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"  Edward — Edward,"  I  exclaimed,  to  a  servant  who  happened 
to  pass  the  door  of  the  room  where  I  was  standing ;  "  where's 
MissP ]" 

«  Miss  P ,  sir  !     Why— I  don't— oh,  yes  !"  he  repHed, 

suddenly  recollecting  himself ;  "  about  five  minutes  ago  I  saw 
her  run  very  quickly  up-stairs,  and  haven't  seen  her  since,  sir." 

"What !"  I  exclaimed,  with  increasing  trepidation,  "was  it 
about  the  time  that  the  first  flash  of  lightning  came  ? " 

"Yes, it  was,  sir  !" 

"Take  this  in  to  your  mistress,  and  say  I'll  be  with  her  im- 
mediately," said  I,  giving  him  what  I  had  mixed.  I  rushed 
up-stairs,  calling  out  as  I  went,  "  Agnes !  Agnes !  where  are 
you?"  I  received  no  answer.  At  length  I  reached  the  floor 
where  her  bedroom  lay.     The  door  was  closed,  but  not  shut. 

"  Agnes  1  Where  are  you  1"  I  inquired,  very  agitatedly,  at  the 
same  time  knocking  at  her  door.     I  received  no  answer. 

"  Agnes  !  Agnes  !  For  God's  sake  speak  ! — Speak,  or  I  shall 
come  into  your  room ! "  No  reply  was  made  ;  and  I  thrust 
open  the  door.     Heavens !     Can  I  describe  what  I  saw  ? 

Within  less  than  a  yard  of  me  stood  the  most  fearful  figure 
my  eyes  have  ever  beheld.  It  was  Agnes  !—  She  was  in  the 
attitude  of  stepping  to  the  door,  with  both  arms  extended.  Her 
hair  was  parti^Jly  dishevelled.  Her  face  seemed  whiter  than 
the  white  dress  she  wore.  Her  lips  were  of  a  livid  hue.  Her 
eyes,  full  of  awful  expression,  were  fixed  with  a  petrifying  stare 
on  me.  Oh,  language  fails  me — utterly!  Those  eyes  have 
seldom  since  been  absent  from  me  when  alone !  I  strove  to 
speak — but  could  not  utter  a  sound.  My  lips  seemed  rigid  as 
those  I  looked  at.  The  horrors  of  nightmare  seemed  upon  me. 
My  eyes  at  length  closed ;  my  head  seemed  turning  round — 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  lost  all  consciousness.  I  revived. 
Tliere  was  the  frightful  thing  still  before  me — nay,  close  to  me  I 

Though  I  looked  at  her,  I  never  once  thought  of  Agnes  P , 

It  was  the  tremendous  appearance — the  ineffiable  terror  gleam- 
ing from  her  eyes,  that  thus  overcame  me.     I  protest  I  cannot 

conceive    anything    more    dreadful!     Miss   P continued 

standing  perfectly  motionless ;  and  while  I  was  gazing  at  her  in 
the  manner  I  have  been  describing,  a  peal  of  thunder  roused  me 
to  my  self-possession.  I  stepped  towards  her,  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  exclaiming,  "  Agnes — Agnes  ! "  and  carried  her  to  the 
bed,  where  I  laid  her  down.  It  required  some  little  force  to 
press  down  her  arms ;  and  I  drew  the  eyelids  over  her  staring 
eyes  mechanically.  While  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  flash  of 
lightning  flickered  luridly  over  her — ^but  her  eye  neither  qui- 
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vered  nor  blinked.    She  seemed  to  luiye  been  suddenly  depriyed 
of  all  sense  and  motion  :  in  fact^  nothing  bat  her  pulse — ^if 

guise  it  should  be  called — and  faint  breathing,  showed  that  she 
ved.  My  eye  wandered  over  her  whole  figure,  dreading  to 
meet  some  scorching  trace  of  lightning — ^but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  What  had  happened  to  her  t  Was  she  frightened 
— to  death  t  I  spoke  to  her ;  I  called  her  by  her  name  loudly  3 
I  shook  her,  rather  violently :  I  might  have  acted  it  all  to  a 
statue  ! — I  rang  the  chamber  bell  with  almost  frantic  violence  : 
and  presently  my  wife  and  a  female  servant  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  room ;  but  I  was  far  more  embarrassed  than  asfflsted 
by  their  presence.  "  Is  she  killed?"  murmured  the  fonner,  as 
she  staggered  towards  the  bed,  and  then  dung  convulsively  to 
me — '*  Has  the  light^g  struck  her  1 " 

I  was  compelled  to  disengage  myself  from  her  grasp,  and 
hurry  her  into  the  adjoining  room — whither  I  called  a  servant 
to  attend  her ;  and  then  returned  to  my  hapless  patient.  But 
what  was  I  to  do  1  Medical  man  as  I  was,  I  never  had  seen  a 
patient  in  such  circumstances,  and  felt  as  ignorant  on  the  subject 
as  agitated.  It  was  not  epilepsy — ^it  was  not  apoplexy — a  swoon 
— nor  any  known  species  of  hysteria.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  her  case,  and  what  enabled  me  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  her  disease,  was  this  ;  that  if  I  happened  accidentally  to  alter 
the  position  of  her  limbs,  they  retained,  for  a  short  time,  their 
new  position.  If,  for  instance,  I  moved  her  arm,  it  remained 
for  a  while  in  the  situation  in  which  I  had  last  placed  it,  and 
gradually  resumed  its  former  one.  If  I  raised  her  into  an  up- 
right posture,  she  continued  sitting  so  without  the  support  of 
pUlows,  or  other  assistance,  as  exactly  as  if  she  had  heard  me  ex- 
press a  wish  to  that  effect,  and  assented  to  it ;  but — the  horrid 
vacancy  of  her  aspect !  If  I  elevated  one  eyelid  for  a  moment,  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  eye,  it  was  some  time  in  closing,  unless 
I  drew  it  over  myself.  All  these  circumstances — ^which  terrified 
the  servant  who  stood  shaking  at  my  elbow,  and  muttering, 
"  She's  possessed  !  she's  possessed  I — ^tan  has  her  !  "~~con- 
vinced  me  at  length  that  the  unfortunate  girl  was  seized  with 
CATALEPSY  ;  that  rare  mysterious  affection,  so  fearfully  blending 
the  conditions  of  life  and  death — ^presenting,  so  to  speak,  life 
in  the  aspect  of  death,  and  death  in  that  of  life  !  I  felt  no  doubt 
that  extreme  terror,  operating  suddenly  on  a  nervous  system 
most  highly  excited,  and  a  vivid,  active  fancy,  had  produced 
the  effects  I  saw.  Doubtless  the  first  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
thunder-storm — especially  the  fierce  splendour  of  that  first  flash 
of  lightning  which  so  aliurmed  myself — apparently  corroborating 
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and  realising  all  her  awful  apprehensions  of  the  predicted  event, 
overpowered  her  at  once,  and  flung  her  into  the  fearful  situation 
in  which  I  found  her — that  of  one  arrested  in  her  terror-struck 
flight  towards  the  door  of  her  chamber.  But  again — ^the  thought 
struck  me— had  she  received  any  direct  injury  from  the  light- 
ning ?  Had  it  blinded  her  f  It  might  be  so — ^f  or  I  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  Nothing  could  startle 
them  into  action.  They  seemed  a  little  more  dilated  than  usual, 
and  fixed. 

I  confess  that,  besides  the  other  agitating  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  this  extraordinary,  this  unprecedented  case,  too 
much  distracted  my  self-possession  to  enable  me  promptly  to 
deal  with  it.  I  had  heard  and  read  of,  but  never  before  seen, 
such  a  case.  No  time,  however,  was  to  be  lost.  I  determined 
to  resort  at  once  to  strong  anti-spasmodic  treatment  I  bled 
her  from  the  arm  freely,  applied  blisters  behind  the  ears,  im- 
mersed her  feet,  which,  together  with  her  hands,  were  cold  as 
those  of  a  statue,  in  hot  water,  and  endeavoured  to  force  into 
her  mouth  a  lii^tle  opium  and  ether.  Whilst  the  servants  were 
busied  about  her,  undressing  her,  and  carrying  my  directions 
into  effect,  I  stepped  for  a  moment  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  I  found  my  wife  just  recovering  from  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterics.  Her  loud  laughter,  though  so  near  me,  I  had  not 
once  heard,  so  absorbed  was  I  with  the  mournful  case  of  Miss 

P .    After  continuing  with  her  till  she  recovered  sufficiently 

to  accompany  me  down-stairs,  I  returned  to  Miss  P 's  bed- 

roonL  She  continued  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  I  had 
left  her.  Though  the  water  was  hot  enough  almost  to  parboil 
her  tender  feet,  it  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  circulation, 
or  the  state  of  the  skin ;  and  finding  a  strong  determination  of 
blood  towards  the  regions  of  the  head  and  neck,  I  determined 
to  have  her  cupped  between  the  shoulders.  I  went  down-stairs 
to  drop  a  line  to  the  apothecary,  requesting  him  to  come  imme- 
diately with  Ids  cupping  instruments.  As  I  was  delivering  the 
note  into  the  hands  of  a  servant,  a  man  rushed  up  to  the  open 
door  where  I  was  standing,  and,  breathless  with  haste,  begged 
my  instant  attendance  on  a  patient  dose  by,  who  had  just  met 
with  a  severe  accident.     Relying  on  the  immediate  arrival  of 

Mr ,  the  apothecary,  I  put  on  my  hat  and  greatcoat,  took 

my  umbrella,  and  followed  the  man  who  had  summoned  me  out 
It  rained  in  torrents  ;  for  the  storm,  after  about  twenty  minutes' 
intermission,  burst  forth  again  with  unabated  violence.  The 
thunder  and  lightning — ^peal  upon  peal — ^blaze  upon  blaze,  were 
really  terrific ! 
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THE  BOXER. 

The  patient  who  thus  abruptly,  and,  under  circumstances^  inop- 
portunely, required  my  services,  proved  to  be  one  Bill ,  a 

notorious  boxer,  who,  in  returning  that  evening  from  a  great 
prize-fight,  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  gig,  the  horse  having 
been  frightened  by  the  lightning,  and  the  rider,  who  was  much 
the  worse  for  liquor,  had  his  ankle  dreadfully  dislocated.  He 
had  been  taken  up  by  some  passengers,  and  conveyed  with  great 
difficulty  to  lus  own  residence,  a  public-house,  not  three  minutes* 
walk  from  where  I  lived.  The  moment  I  entered  the  tap-room, 
which  I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  to  the  staircase,  I  he^urd  his 
groans,  or  rather  howls,  overhead.  The  excitement  of  intoxica- 
tion, added  to  the  agonies  occasioned  by  his  accident,  had  driven 
him,  I  was  told,  nearly  mad  He  was  uttering  the  most  revolt- 
ing execrations  as  I  entered  his  room.  He  damned  himselfy  his' 
ill  luck  (for  it  seemed  he  had  lost  considerable  sums  on  the 
fight),  the  combatants,  the  horse  that  threw  him,  the  thunder 
and  lightning — everything,  in  short,  and  everybody  about  him. 
The  sound  of  the  thunder  was  sublime  melody  to  me,  and  the 
more  welcome,  because  it  drowned  the  blasphemous  bellowing 
of  the  monster  I  was  visiting.  Yes  ;  there  ky  the  burly  boxer 
stretched  upon  the  bed,  with  none  of  his  dress  removed  except 
the  boot,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  limb  that  was  injured-*-- 
his  new  blue  coat,  with  glaring  yellow  buttons,  and  drab  knee- 
breeches,  soiled  with  the  street  mud  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitated — ^his  huge  limbs,  writhing  in  restless  agony  over 
the  bed — his  fists  clenched,  and  his  flat^  iron-featured  face 
swollen  and  distorted  with  pain  and  fury. 

"  But,  my  good  woman,"  said  I,  pausing  at  the  door,  address- 
ing myself  to  the  boxer  s  wife,  who,  wringing  her  hands,  had 
conducted  me  up-stairs,  "  I  assure  you  I  am  not  the  person  you 
should  have  sent  to.  It's  a  surgeon^s,  not  a  physician's  case  ; 
I  fear  I  can't  do  much  for  him — quite  out  of  my  way " 

"  Oh,  for  GUxi's  sake — for  the  love  of  God,  don't  say  so !  " 
gasped  the  poor  creature  with  afl&righted  emphasis — "  Oh,  do 
something  for  him,  or  he'll  drive  us  all  out  of  our  senses — She'll 
be  killing  us  ! " 

"  Do  something ! "  roared  my  patient,  who  had  overheard 
the  last  words  of  his  wife,  turning  lus  bloated  face  towards  me 

— "  do  something,  indeed  ]  ay,  and  be  to  you !     Here, 

here  look  ye,  doctor — look  ye  here  /"he  continued,  pointing  to 
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the  wounded  foot,  which,  all  crashed  and  displaced,  and  the 
stocking  soaked  with  blood,  presented  a  shocking  appearance — 

"  look  here,  indeed ! — oh  1  that horse !  that horse !  " 

his  teeth  gnashed,  and  his  right  hand  was  lifted  up,  clenched 
with  fury — "  If  I  don't  break  every  bone  in  his  — •—  body,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can  stir  this  cursed  leg  again  !  " 

I  felt  for  a  moment  as  though  I  had  entered  the  very  pit  and 
presence  of  Satan,  for  the  lightning  was  gleaming  over  his 
ruffianly  figure  incessantly,  and  the  thunder  rolling  dose  over- 
head while  he  was  speaking. 

"  Hush !  hush !  you'll  drive  the  doctor  away  !     For  pity's 

sake  hold  your  tongue,  or  Doctor  won't  come  into  ite 

room  to  you  !  "  gasped  his  wife,  dropping  on  her  knees  beside 
him. 

"  Ha,  ha ! — Let  him  go  !     Only  let  him  stir  a  step,  and 

lame  as  I  am, me  if  I  don't  jump  out  of  bed,  and  teach 

him  civility  !  Here,  you  doctor,  as  you  call  yourself !  What's 
to  be  done  1  "  Really  I  was  too  much  shocked,  at  the  moment, 
to  know.  I  was  half  inclined  to  leave  the  room  immediately, 
and  had  a  fair  plea  for  doing  so  in  the  surgical  nature  of  the 
case  ;  but  the  agony  of  the  fellow's  wife  induced  me  to  check 
my  outraged  feelings,  and  stay.  After  directing  a  person  to  be 
sent  off,  in  my  name,  for  the  nearest  surgeon,  I  addressed  my- 
self to  my  task,  and  proceeded  to  remove  the  stocking.  His 
whole  body  quivered  with  the  anguish  it  occasioned ;  and  I  saw 
such  fury  gathering  in  his  features,  that  I  began  to  dread  lest 
he  might  rise  up  in  a  sudden  frenzy,  and  strike  me. 

"  Oh  !  oh !  oh !  Curse  your  clumsy  hands  !  You  don't  know 
no  more  nor  a  child,"  he  groaned,  "  what  you're  about     Leave 

it — leave  it  alone  !     Give  over  with  ye  !     Doctor ,  I  say 

be  off ! " 

"  Mercy,  mercy,  doctor  !  "  sobbed  his  wife  in  a  whisper,  fear- 
ing from  my  momentary  pause  that  1  was  going  to  take  her 
husband  at  his  word — "  Don't  go  away  ! — Oh,  go  on — go  on  ! 
It  mud  be  done,  you  know  !  Never  mind  what  he  says  !  He's 
only  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor  now — and — and  then  the  pain  1 
Go  on,  doctor  !  He'll  thank  you  the  more  for  it  to-morrow ! " 

"Wife!  here!"  shouted  her  husband.  The  woman  instantly 
stepped  up  to  him.  He  stretched  out  his  herculean  arm,  and 
grasped  her  by  the  shoulder. 

**So,  you !    I'm  drunk,  am  II    I'm  drunks  eh — you 

lying  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  jerked  her  violently  away, 

right  across  the  room,  to  the  door,  where  the  poor  creature  fell 
do^Ti,  but  presently  rose,  crying  bitterly. 

2  F 
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**  Get  away !  Get  off— get  down-stain— if  yoa  don't  want 
me  to  senre  you  the  same  again !  Say  I'm  drank,  yon 
beasti  "  With  trantie  gestures  8^  obeyed,  rashed  down-staira, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  her  husband  I  was  disposed  to 
follow  her  abruptly  ;  but  the  positive  dread  of  my  life  (for  he 
might  leap  out  of  the  bed  and  kill  me  with  a  blow)  kept  me  to 
my  tasL  My  flesh  crept  with  disgust  at  touching  his !  I  ex- 
amined the  wound,  which  undoubtedly  must  have  given  him 
torture  enou^  to  drive  him  mad,  and  bathed  it  in  warm  water; 
resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  abuse,  and  quit  the  instent 
that  ^e  surgeon,  who  had  been  sent  for,  made  his  s^pearance. 
At  length  he  came.  I  breathed  more  freely,  resigned  the  case 
into  his  hands,  and  was  going  to  take  up  my  hat,  when  he 
begged  me  to  continue  in  the  room,  with  such  an  earnest  appre- 
hensive look,  that  I  reluctantly  remained.  I  saw  he  dreaded  as 
much  being  left  alone  with  his  patient  as  I !  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  every  step  that  was  taken  in  dressing  the  wound, 
was  attended  wiUi  the  vilest  execrations  of  the  patient  Such 
a  foul-mouthed  ruffian  I  never  encountered  anywhere.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  was  possessed  of  a  devil  What  a  contrast 
to  the  sweet  speechless  suiOTerer  whom  I  had  left  at  home,  and 
to  whom  my  heart  yearned  to  return  ! 

The  storm  still  continued  raging.  The  rain  had  comparatively 
ceased,  but  the  thunder  and  lightning  made  their  appearance 
with  fearful  frequency  and  fierceness.  I  drew  down  the  blind 
of  the  window,  observing  to  the  suigeon  that  the  lightning 
seemed  to  startle  our  patient 

^  Put  it  up  again  ! — Put  up  that  blind  again,  I  say !  "  he 
cried  impatiently.     ^'  D'ye  think  J'tn  afeard  of  the  li^tning, 

like  my horse  to-day  I     Put  it  up  again— or  111  get  out 

and  do  it  myself  !  "  I  did  as  he  wished  Reproof  or  expostu- 
lation was  useless.  '^  Ha  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone  of 
fury,  rubbing  his  hands  together— in  a  manner  bathing  them 
in  the  fiery  stream,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  gleamed  ruddily  over 
him.  **  Tfiere  it  is  !  Curse  it— just  the  sort  of  flash  that  fright- 
ened my  horse — d it !  " — and  the  impious  wretch  shook 

his  fist,  and  '^grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

"  Be  silent,  sir !  Be  silent !  or  we  will  both  leave  you  in- 
stantly. Your  behaviour  is  impious !  it  is  frightful  to  witness ! 
Forbear — lest  the  vengeance  of  GJod  descend  upon  you  !  " 

"Come,  come — none  o'  your methodism  here  I    Go  on 

with  your  business!  Stick  to  your  trade,"  interrupted  the 
Boxer. 

"Does  not  that  rebuke  your  blasphemies?"  I  inqtdred,  sud- 
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denly  shading  my  eyes  from  the  vivid  stream  of  lightning  that 
burst  into  the  room,  while  the  thunder  rattled  oyerhead— evi- 
dently in  most  dreadful  proximity.  When  I  removed  my  hands 
from  my  eyes,  and  opened  them,  the  first  object  that  tiiey  fell 
upon  was  the  figure  of  the  Boxer,  sitting  upright  in  bed,  with 
both  hands  stretched  out,  just  as  those  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
in  the  picture  of  Raphael — his  face  the  colour  of  a  corpse — and 
his  eyes,  almost  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  directed  with  a 
horrid  stare  towards  the  window.  His  lips  moved  not — ^nor 
did  he  utter  a  sound.  It  was  dear  what  had  occurred.  The 
wrathful  fire  of  heaven,  that  had  glanced  harmlessly  around  us, 
had  blinded  the  blasphemer.  Yes — ^the  sight  of  his  eyes  had 
perished.  While  we  were  gazing  at  him  in  silent  awe,  he  fell 
back  in  bed  speechless,  and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  breast, 
seemingly  in  an  attitude  of  despair.  But  for  that  motion,  we 
should  have  thought  him  dead.     Shocked  beyond  expression, 

Mr paused  in  lus  operations.     I  examined  the  eyes  of  the 

patient.  The  pupils  were  both  dilated  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  immovable.  I  asked  him  many  questions,  but  he  answered 
not  a  word.  Occasionally,  however,  a  groan  of  horror,  remorse, 
agony  (or  all  combined),  would  burst  from  his  pent  bosom ;  and 
this  was  the  only  evidence  he  gave  of  consciousness.  He  moved 
over  on  his  right  side — ^his  "  pale  face  turned  to  the  wall" — 
and,  unclasping  lus  hands,  pressed  the  forefinger  of  each  with 

convulsive  force  upon  the  eyes.     Mr proceeded  with  hii 

task.  What  a  contrast  between  the  present  and  past  behaviour 
of  our  patient !  Do  what  we  would — put  him  to  never  such 
great  pain — he  neither  uttered  a  syUable,  nor  expressed  any 
symptoms  of  passion,  as  before.  There  was,  however,  no  neces- 
sity for  my  continuing  any  longer ;  so  I  left  the  case  in  the 

hands  of  Mr ,  who  undertook  to  acquaint  Mrs with 

the  frightful  accident  that  had  happened  to  her  husband.  What 
two  scenes  had  I  witnessed  that  evening  ! 

I  hurried  home  full  of  agitation  at  the  spectacle  I  had  just 
quitted,  and  melancholy  apprehensions  concerning  the  one  to 
which  I  was  returning.  On  reaching  my  lovely  patient's  room, 
I  found,  alas  !  no  sensible  efifects  produced  by  the  very  active 
means  which  had  been  adopted.  She  lay  in  bed,  the  aspect  of 
her  features  apparently  the  same  as  when  I  last  sayr  her.  Her 
eyes  were  closed — ^her  cheeks  very  pale,  and  mouth  rather  open, 
as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of  speaking.  The  hair  hung  in  a 
little  disorder  on  each  side  of  her  face,  having  escaped  from  he- 
neath  her  cap.     My  wife  sat  beside  her,  grasping  her  right  hand 
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— weeping  and  almost  stnpified  ;  and  the  servant  that  was  in 
the  room  when  I  entered,  seemed  so  bewildered  as  to  be  worse 
than  useless.  As  it  was  now  getting  dark,  I  ordered  candles. 
I  took  one  of  them  in  my  hand,  opened  her  eyelids,  and  passed 
and  repassed  the  candle  several  times  before  her  eyes,  but  it 
produced  no  apparent  effect.  Neither  the  eyelids  blinked,  nor 
the  pupils  contracted.  I  then  took  out  my  penknife,  and  made 
a  thrust  with  the  open  blade,  as  though  I  intended  to  plunge 
it  into  her  right  eye ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  might  have  buried  the 
blade  in  the  socket,  for  the  shock  or  resistance  called  forth  by 
the  attempt  I  took  her  hand  in  mine — shaving  for  a  moment 
displaced  my  wife — and  found  it  damp  and  cold  ;  but  when  I 
suddenly  left  it  suspended,  it  continued  so  for  a  few  moments, 
and  only  gradually  resumed  its  former  situation.  I  pressed  the 
back  of  the  blade  of  my  penknife  upon  the  flesh  at  the  root  of 
the  nail  (as  every  one  knows,  a  very  tender  part),  but  she 
evinced  not  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain.  I  shouted  suddenly 
and  loudly  in  her  ears,  but  with  similar  ill  success.  I  felt  at 
an  extremity.     Completely  baffled  at  all  points — discouraged 

and  agitated  beyond  expression — I  left  Miss  P in  the  care 

of  a  nurse,  whom  I  had  sent  for  to  attend  upon  her,  at  the  in- 
stance of  my  wife,  and  hastened  to  my  study  to  see  if  my  books 
could  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  this,  to  me,  new  and 
inscmtable  disorder.  After  hunting  about  for  some  time,  and 
finding  but  little  to  the  purpose,  I  prepared  for  bed,  determin- 
ing in  the  morning  to  send  off  for  Miss  P 's  mother,  and 

Mr  N from  Obtford,  and  also  to  call  upon  my  eminent  Mend 

Dr  D ,  and  hear  what  his  superior  skill  and  experience 

might  be  able  to  suggest     In  passing  Miss  P 's  room,  I 

stepped  in  to  take  my  farewell  for  the  evening.  "  Beautiful, 
unfortunate  creature  !  "  thought  I,  as  I  stood  gazing  mournfully 
on  her,  with  my  candle  in  my  hand,  leaning  against  the  bed- 
post. "  What  mystery  is  upon  thee  ?  What  awful  change  has 
come  over  thee  ? — the  gloom  of  the  grave  and  the  light  of  life 
— ^both  lying  upon  thee  at  once  !  Is  thy  mind  palsied  as  thy 
body  ?  How  long  is  this  strange  state  to  last  ?  How  long  art 
thou  doomed  to  linger  thus  on  the  confines  of  both  worlds,  so 
that  those  in  either,  who  love  thee,  may  not  claim  thee  ?  Heaven 
guide  our  thoughts  to  discover  a  remedy  for  thy  fearful  dis- 
order !  "  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  her  any  longer ;  and 
after  kissing  her  lips,  hurried  up  to  bed,  charging  the  nurse  to 
summon  me  the  moment  that  any  change  whatever  was  percep- 
tible in  Miss  P ,     I  daresay,  I  shall  be  easily  believed  when 

I  apprise  the  reader  of  the  troubled  night  that  followed  such  a 
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troubled  day.  The  thundCT-storm  itself,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  day,  and  apart  from  its  attendant  incidents  that 
have  been  mentioned,  was  calculated  to  leave  an  awful  and  per- 
manent impression  on  one's  mind.  "  If  I  were  to  live  a  centuiy, 
I  could  not  forget  it,"  said  a  distinguished  writer,  in  a  letter  to 
me.  ''  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  more  appalling  than  I 
ever  recollect  witnessing,  even  in  the  West  Indies — ^that  region 
of  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  air  had  been  long  surcha^ed 
with  electricity  ;  and  I  predicted  several  days  beforehand  that 
we  should  have  a  storm  of  veiy  xmusual  violence.  But  when 
with  this  we  couple  the  strange  prophecy  that  gained  credit  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  those  one  would  have  expected  to  be 
above  such  things — neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  world 
was  to  come  to  an  end  on  that  very  day,  and  the  judgment  of 
mankind  to  follow;  I  say,  the  coincidence  of  the  events  was 
not  a  little  singular,  and  calculated  to  inspire  conmaon  folk  with 
wonder  and  fear.  I  daresay,  if  one  could  but  find  them  out, 
that  there  were  instances  of  people  frightened  out  of  their  wits 
on  the  occasion.  I  own  to  you  candidly  that  I,  for  one,  felt  a 
little  squeamish,  and  had  not  a  little  difficulty  in  bolstering  up 
my  courage  with  Yiigil's  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere 
causas,**  &c. 

I  did  not  so  much  sleep  as  doze  interruptedly  for  the  first 
three  or  four  hours  after  getting  into  bed.  I,  as  well  as  my 
alarmed  Emily,  would  start  up  occasionally,  and  sit  listening, 
under  the  apprehension  that  we  heard  a  ^iriek,  or  some  other 

such  sound,  proceed  from  Miss  P 's  room.     The  image  of 

the  blinded  Boxer  flitted  in  fearful  forms  about  me,  and  my 
ears  seemed  to  ring  with  his  curses.  It  must  have  been,  I 
should  think,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  when  I  dreamed 
that  I  leaped  out  of  bed,  under  an  impulse  sudden  as  irresistible 
— slipped  on  my  dressing-gown,  and  hurried  down-stairs  to  the 
back  drawing-room.  On  opening  the  door,  I  found  the  room 
lit  up  with  funeral  tapers,  and  the  apparel  of  a  dead-room  spiead 
about.  At  the  further  end  lay  a  coffin  on  trestles,  covered  with 
a  long  sheet,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  woman  sitting  beside  it, 
with  long  streaming  white  hair,  and  her  eyes,  bright  as  the 
lightning,  directed  towards  me  with  a  fiendish  stare  of  exulta* 
tion.  Suddenly  she  rose  up — pulled  off  the  sheet  that  had 
covered  the  coffin — pushed  aside  the  lid — ^plucked  out  the  body 

of  Miss  P ,  dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and  trampled  upon  it 

with  apparent  triumph!  This  horrid  dream  awoke  me,  and 
haunted  my  waking  thoughts.  May  I  never  pass  such  a  dismal 
night  again! 
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I  rose  from  my  bed  in  the  morniiig  f everuh  and  nnrefreshed ; 

and  in  a  few  minntes'  time  Iranied  to  Mias  P 'a  tooul    The 

mnstard  i^licatbns  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  together  with  the 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  had  prodnoed  the  nsaal  local  effects, 
without  affecting  the  complaint  Both  her  pnlse  and  breathing 
continued  calm.  The  oiiy  change  perceptible  in  the  colour  of 
her  countenance  was  a  sli^it  pallor  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheeks,  and  I  fancied  there  was  an  expression  about  her  mouth 
approaching  to  a  smile.  She  had,  I  found,  continued  through- 
out the  ni^^  motionless  and  silent  as  a  corpse.  With  a  pro- 
found sigh  I  took  mj  seat  beside  her,  and  examined  the  eyes 
narrowly,  but  perceived  no  change  in  them.  What  was  to  be 
done?  How  was  she  to  be  roused  from  this  fearful — ^if  not 
fatal  lethargy  I 

While  I  was  gazing  intently  on  her  features,  I  fancied  that  I 
peroeiYed  a  sli^t  muscular  twitching  about  the  nostrils.  I 
stepped  hastily  down-stairs  (just  as  a  drowning  mao,  they  say, 
catches  at  a  straw)  and  returned  wi^  a  phial  of  the  strongest 
solutbn  of  ammonia,*  which  I  applied  freely  with  a  feather  to 
the  interior  of  the  nostrils.  This  attempt,  also,  was  unsuccessful 
as  the  former  ones.  I  cannot  describe  ihe  feelings  with  which  I 
witnessed  these  repeated  failures  to  stimulate  her  torpid  sen- 
sibilities into  action ;  and  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  I 
returned  to  dress,  with  feelings  of  unutterable  despondency. 
While  dressing,  it  struck  me  that  a  blister  might  he  appli^ 
with  success  along  the  whole  couise  of  the  spine.  The  more  I 
thought  of  this  expedient,  the  more  feasible  it  appeared ; — ^it 
would  be  such  a  direct  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  nervous 
system — ^in  all  probability  the  veiy  seat  and  source  of  the  dis- 
order! I  ordered  one  to  be  sent  for  instantly — and  myself 
applied  it,  before  I  went  down  to  breakfast  As  soon  as  I  had 
despatched  the  few  morning   patients  that  called,   I  wrote 

imperatively  to  Mr  N at  Oxford,  and  to  Miss  P *s 

mother,  entreating  them  by  all  the  love  they  bore  Agnes  to 

come  to  her  instantly.    I  then  set  out  for  Dr  D *8,  whom  I 

found  just  starting  on  his  daily  visits.  I  communicated  the 
whole  case  to  him.  He  listened  with  interest  to  my  statement, 
and  told  me  he  had  once  a  similar  case  in  his  own  practice, 
which,  alas !  terminated  fatally,  in  spite  of  the  most  anxious  and 
combined  efforts  of  the  Siite  of  t^e  faculty  in  London.  He 
approved  of  the  course  I  had  adopted — ^most  especially  the 
blister  on  the  spine;  and  earnestly  recommended  me  to  resort 
to  galvanism — if  Miss  P — —  should  not  be  relieved  from  the 

*  Liquid  ■melliog-nltf. 
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fit  before  the  evening — when  he  promised  to  call,  and  assist  in 
carrying  into  effect  what  he  recommended. 

^'  Is  it  that  beautiful  girl  I  saw  in  your  pew  last  Sunday,  at 
church  1"  he  inquired,  suddenly. 

"  The  same — the  same !"  I  replied,  with  a  sigh. 

Dr  D continued  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 

^'  Poor  creature !,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  deep  concern, 
^  one  so  beautiful !  Do  you  know  I  thought  I  now  and  then 
perceived  a  veiy  remarkable  expression  in  her  eye,  especially 
while  that  fine  voluntary  was  playing.  Is  she  an  enthusiast 
about  music)" 

"  Passionately — devotedly ** 

**  We'll  try  it ! "  he  replied  briskly,  with  a  confident  air — 
"we'll  try  it !  First  let  us  disturb  the  nervous  torpor  with  a 
slight  shock  of  galvanism,  and  then  tiy  the  effect  of  your 
organ."*  I  listened  to  the  suggestion  with  interest,  but  was 
not  quite  so  sanguine  in  my  expectations  as  my  friend  appeared 
to  be. 

In  the  whole  range  of  disorders  that  affect  the  human  frame, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  so  mysterious,  so  incapable  of  manage- 
ment, as  that  which  afflicted  the  truly  unfortunate  young  lady 
whose  case  I  am  narrating.  It  has  given  rise  to  infbiite  specu- 
lation, and  is  admitted,  I  believe,  on  all  hands,  to  be — if  I  may 
so  speak — a  nosological  anomaly.  Van  Swieten  vividly  and 
picturesquely  enough  compares  it  to  that  condition  of  the  body, 
which,  according  to  ancient  fiction,  was  produced  in  the  beholder 
by  the  appalling  sight  of  Medusa's  head — 

"  Saziflci  Mediiase  vnltoB." 

The  m^cal  writers  of  antiquity  have  left  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  disease  in  their  day — but  given  the  most  obscure 
and  unsatisfactoiy  descriptions  of  it,  confounding  it,  in  many 
instances,  with  other  disorders — apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  swoon- 
ing. Celsus,  according  to  Van  Swieten,  describes  such  patienta 
as  these  in  question  under  the  term  *^  attonitif*^  which  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  title  I  have  prefixed  to  this  paper :  while,  in  our 
own  day,  the  celebrated  Dr  Cullen  classes  it  as  a  species  of 
apoplexy,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
genuine  instance  of  catalepsy.  He  had  always  found,  he  says, 
those  cases,  which  were  reported  such,  to  be  feigned  ones.  More 
modem  science,  however,  distinctly  recognises  the  disease  as  one 
peculiar  and  independent ;  and  is  borne  out  by  numerous  un- 
questionable cases  of  catalepsy,  recorded  my  some  of  the  most 

*  I  had  at  home—being  myself  a  lover,  Uioagh  not  a  adentlflc  one,  of  mnaio— «  rtrj 
fine  oigan. 
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eminent  members  of  the  profession.  Dr  Jedd,  in  particnlar,  in 
the  appendix  to  his  'Select  Cases  of  Paralysis  d  the  Lower 
JSxtremities,'  relates  a  remariutble  and  affecting  instance  of  a 
cataleptic  patient  As  it  is  not  likely  that  general  readers  have 
met  with  this  interesting  case,  I  shall  here  transcribe  it  The 
young  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  the  dis<mler,  was  seized  with 
the  fit  when  Dr  Jedd  was  announced  on  his  first  visit 

'^  She  was  employed  in  netting,  and  was  passing  the  needle 
through  the  meah. ;  in  which  position  she  immediately  became 
rigid,  exhibiting,  in  a  very  pleasing  form,  a  figure  of  deathlike 
sleep,  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate,  or  ^e  imagination  to 
conceive.  Her  forehead  was  serene,  her  features  perfectly  com- 
posed. The  paleness  of  her  colour — her  breathing  being  also 
scarcely  perceptible  at  a  distance — operated  in  rendering  the 
similitude  to  marble  more  exact  and  striking.  The  position  of 
the  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  was  altered  with  difficulty,  but  pre- 
served every  form  of  flexure  they  acquired.  Nor  were  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law ;  her  head  maintain- 
ing every  situation  in  which  the  hand  could  place  it,  as  firmly  as 
her  limbs. 

"Upon  gently  raising  the  eyelids,  they  immediately  closed 
with  a  degree  of  spasm.*  The  iris  contracted  upon  the  approach 
of  a  candle,  as  in  a  state  of  vigUance.  The  eyeball  itself  was 
slightly  agitated  with  a  tremulous  motion,  not  cQscemible  when 
the  eyelid  had  descended.  About  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival, 
the  rigidity  of  her  limbs  and  statue-like  appearance  being  yet 
unaltered,  she  sang  three  plaintive  songs  in  a  tone  of  voice  so 
elegantly  expressive,  and  with  sudi  affecting  modulation,  as 
evidently  pointed  out  how  much  the  most  powerful  passion  of 
the  mind  was  concerned  in  the  production  of  her  disorder — as, 
indeed,  her  history  confirmed.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
aighed  deeply,  and  the  spasm  in  her  limbs  was  immediately 
relaxed.  She  complained  that  she  could  not  open  her  eyes,  her 
hands  grew  cold,  a  general  tremor  followed ;  but  in  a  few  seconds, 
recovering  entirely  her  recollection  and  powers  of  motion,  she 
entered  into  a  detail  of  her  symptoms,  and  the  history  of  her 
complaint  After  she  had  discoursed  for  some  time  with  ap- 
parent calmness,  the  universal  spasm  suddenly  returned.  The 
features  now  assumed  a  different  form,  denoting  a  mind  strongly 
impressed  with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  At  times  she  uttered 
short  and  vehement  exclamations,  in  a  piercing  tone  of  voice, 
expressive  of  the  passions  that  agitated  her  mind ;  her  hands 

*  This  was  not  the  case  with  Miss  P .    I  repeatedly  remaiked  the  perfect  ino> 

ItiUtyofhereyeUds. 
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being  strongly  locked  in  each  other,  and  all  her  muscles,  those 
subservient  to  speech  excepted,  being  affected  with  the  same 
rigidity  as  before." 

But  the  most  extraordinary  case  on  record  is  one  *  given  by 
Dr  Petetin,  a  physician  of  Lyons,  in  which  "the  senses  were 
transferred  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  tJie  ends  of  the  fingers 
and  toes — L  e.,  the  patients,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  all 
external  impressions  upon  the  proper  organs  of  sense,  were 
nevertheless  capable  of  hearing,  seeing^  smelling,  and  tasting 
whatever  was  approached  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  toes  !  The  patients  are  said  to  have  answered 
questions  proposed  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach — ^to  have  told  the 
hour  by  a  watch  placed  there — ^to  have  tasted  food,  and  smelt 
the  fn^rance  of  apricots,  touching  the  part,"  kc,  <fec  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  that  an  eminent  physician,  who  went  to 
see  the  patient,  incredulous  of  what  he  had  heard,  returned  per- 
fectly convinced  of  its  truth.  I  have  also  read  somewhere  of  a 
Spanish  monk,  who  was  so  terrified  by  a  sudden  sight  which  he 
encountered  in  the  Asturias  moxmtains,  that,  when  several  of  his 
holy  brethren,  whom  he  had  preceded  a  mile  or  two,  came  up, 
they  found  him  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  the  fearful  con- 
dition of  a  cataleptic  patient.  They  carried  him  back  im- 
mediately to  their  monastery,  and  he  was  believed  dead.  He 
suddenly  revived,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  funeral  obsequies, 
to  the  consternation  of  all  around  him.  When  he  had  perfectly 
recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  he  related  some  absurd  matters 
which  he  pretended  to  have  seen  in  a  vision  during  his  comatose 
state.  The  disorder  in  question,  however,  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  female  sex,  and  seems  to  be  in  many,  if  not 
in  most  instances,  a  remote  member  of  the  family  of  hysterical 
affections. — To  return,  however. 

On  returning  home  from  my  daily  round,  in  which  my  de- 
jected air  was  remarked  by  all  the  patients  I  had  visited,  I  found 

no  alteration  whatever  in  Miss  P .     The  nurse  had  failed 

in  forcing  even  arrow-root  down  her  mouth,  and,  finding  it  was 
not  swallowed,  was  compelled  to  desist,  for  fear  of  choMng  her. 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  resort  to  other  means  of  convey- 
ing support  to  her  exhausted  frame.  The  blister  on  the  spine, 
from  which  I  had  expected  so  much,  and  the  renewed  sinapisms 
to  the  feet,  had  failed  to  make  any  impression  !  Thus  was  every 
successive  attempt  an  utter  failure !  The  disorder  continued 
absolutely  inaccessible  to  the  approaches  of  medicine.      The 

*  A  lecond  similar  case,  well  authenticated,  occoired  not  long  afterwards  at  the 
same  place.    They  are  attributed  by  Dr  P.  to  the  influence  of  animal  eleetricity. 
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baffled  attendants  cocdd  bat  look  at  her,  and  lament.  Good 
Qod  !  was  Agnes  to  continue  in  this  dreadful  condition  till  her 
eneigies  sank  in  death  1  What  would  become  of  her  lover  1 — 
of  her  mother  ?  These  considerations  greatly  disturbed  my  peace 
of  mind.  I  could  neither  think,  read,  eat,  nor  remain  anywhere 
but  in  the  chamber,  where,  alas  !  my  presence  was  so  unavailing ! 

Dr  D made  his  appearance  soon  after  dinner ;  and  we 

proceeded  at  once  to  the  room  where  our  patient  lay.  Though 
a  little  paler  than  before,  her  features  were  placid  as  those  of 
the  duselled  marble.  Notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered,  and 
the  fearful  situation  in  which  she  lay  at  that  moment,  she  still 
looked  very  beautiful  Her  cap  was  off,  and  her  rich  auburn 
hair  lay  negligently  on  each  side  of  her,  upon  the  pillow.  Her 
forehead  was  white  as  alabaster.  She  lay  with  her  head  turned 
a  little  on  one  side,  and  her  two  small  white  hands  were  clasped 
together  over  her  bosom.  This  was  the  nurse's  arrangement : 
for  '*  poor  dear  young  lady,''  she  said,  ^  I  couldn't  bear  to  sec 
her  laid  straight  along,  with  her  arms  dose  beside  her  like  a 
corpse,  so  I  tried  to  make  her  look  as  much  asleep  as  possible  ! " 
The  impression  of  beauty,  however,  conveyed  by  her  symmetrical 
and  tranquil  features,  was  disturbed  as  soon  as,  lifting  up  the 
eyelids,  we  saw  the  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes.  They  were  not 
glassy,  or  corpse-like,  but  bright  as  those  of  life,  with  a  little  of 
the  dreadful  expression  of  epilepsy.  We  raised  her  in  bed,  and 
she,  as  before,  sat  upright,  but  with  a  blank,  absent  aspect,  that 
was  lamentable  and  unnatural  Her  arms,  when  lifted  and  left 
suspended,  did  not  fall,  but  sank  down  again  gradually.  We 
returned  her  gently  to  her  recumbent  posture,  and  determined 
at  once  to  try  the  effect  of  galvanism  upon  her.  My  machine 
was  soon  brought  into  the  room;  and  when  we  had  duly 
arranged  matters,  we  directed  the  nurse  to  quit  the  chamber  for 
a  short  time,  as  the  effect  of  galvanism  is  generally  found  too 
startling  to  be  witnessed  by  a  female  spectator.     I  wish  I  had 

not  myself  seen  it  in  the  case  of  Miss  P !     Her  colour  went 

and  came — ^her  eyelids  and  mouth  started  open — and  she  stared 
wildly  about  her,  with  the  aspect  of  one  starting  out  of  bed  in 
a  fright.  I  thought  at  one  moment  that  the  horrid  spell  was 
broken,  for  she  sat  up  suddenly,  leaned  forwards  towards  me,  and 
her  mouth  opened  as  though  she  were  about  to  speak  ! 

'<  Agnes  !  Agnes  !  dear  Agnes  !  Speak,  speak  !  but  a  word  ! 
Say  you  live  !"  I  exclaimed,  rushing  forwards.  Alas!  she 
heard  me — she  saw  me — not,  but  fell  back  in  bed  in  her  former 
state  I  When  the  galvanic  shock  was  conveyed  to  her  limbs,  it 
produced  the  usual  effects— dreadful  to  behold  in  all  cases,  but 
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agonising  to  me  in  the  case  of  Miss  F .     The  last  subject 

on  which  I  had  seen  the  eflfects  of  galvanism,*  previous  to  the 
present  instance,  was  the  body  of  an  executed  malefactor  ;  and 
the  associations  revived  on  the  present  occasion  were  almost  too 
painful  to  bear.  I  begged  my  friend  to  desist,  for  I  saw  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  I  would  not  allow  her  tender  frame 
to  be  agitated  to  no  purpose.  My  mind  misgave  me  for  ever 
making  the  attempt  What,  thought  I,  if  we  have  fatally  dis- 
turbed the  nervous  system,  and  prostrated  the  small  remains  of 
strength  she  had  left  1    While  I  was  tortming  myself  with  such 

fears  as  these,  Dr  D laid  down  the  rod,  with  a  melancholy 

air,  exclaiming,  "  Well !  what  is  to  be  done  now  1  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  sanguine  I  was  about  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment !  ....  Do  you  know  whether  she  ever  had  a  fit  of 
epilepsy  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  No — not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  heard  of  it,  if  she 
had." 

"  Had  she  generally  a  horror  of  thunder  and  lightning?" 

"  Oh— quite  the  contrary  !  she  felt  a  sort  of  ecstasy  on  such 
occasions,  and  has  written  some  beautiful  verses  during  their 
continuance.  Stick  seemed  rather  her  hour  of  inspiration  than 
otherwise  !" 

"  Do  you  think  the  lightning  itself  has  afifected  her  ? — Do  you 
think  her  sight  is  destroyed  ? " 

**  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  immobility  of  the 
pupils  arises  from  blindness,  or  is  only  one  of  the  temporary 
effects  of  catalepsy." 

"  Then  she  believed  the  prophecy,  you  think,  of  the  world's 
destruction  on  Tuesday  ?" 

"  No — I  don't  thiii  she  exactly  believed  it ;  but  I  am  sure 

*  A  word  about  that  case,  by  the  way,  in  passing.  The  spectacle  was  truly  horrific. 
When  I  entered  the  room  where  the  experiments  were  to  take  place,  the  body  of  a 
man  named  Carter,  which  had  been  cut  down  from  the  gallows  scarce  half  an  hoar, 
was  lying  on  the  table ;  and  the  cap  being  removed,  his  features,  distorted  with  the 
agonies  of  suffocation,  were  visible.  The  crime  he  had  been  hanged  for  was  murder ; 
and  a  brawny,  desperate  ruffian  he  looked.  None  of  his  clothes  were  removed.  He 
wore  a  fustian  Jacket  and  drab  knee-breeches.  The  first  time  that  the  galvanic  shock 
was  conveyed  to  him,  will  never,  I  daresay,  be  forgotten  by  any  one  present  We  all 
shrank  from  the  table  in  consternation,  with  the  momentary  belief  that  we  had  posi- 
tively brought  the  man  back  to  life ;  for  he  suddenly  sprang  up  into  a  sitting  posture 
—his  arm.s  waved  wildly— the  colour  rushed  into  his  cheeks — his  lips  were  drawn 
apart,  so  as  to  show  all  his  teeth — and  his  eyes  glared  at  us  with  apparent  ftiry.  One 
young  man,  a  medical  student,  shrieked  violently,  and  was  carried  out  in  a  swoon. 
One  gentleman  present,  who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
was  almost  knocked  down  with  the  violent  blow  he  received  from  the  left  arm.  It 
was  some  time  before  any  of  us  could  recover  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  proceed 
with  the  experiments. 
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that  day  bronght  with  it  awful  apprehensioiis,  or,  at  least,  a 
fearful  degree  of  uncertainty." 

"Well — ^between  ourselves, ,  there  was  something  very 

strange  in  the  coincidence,  was  not  there  ?  Nothing  in  life  ever 
shook  my  firmness  as  it  was  shaken  yesterday!  I  almost 
fancied  the  earth  was  quivering  in  its  sphere  ! '' 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  day  ! — one  I  shall  never  forget !  ITiut  is 
the  image  of  it,"  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  poor  sufferer — 
"  which  will  be  engraved  on  my  mind  as  long  as  I  live  !     But 

the  worst  is  perhaps  yet  to  be  told  you  :  Mr  N ,  her  lover, 

to  whom  she  was  veiy  sooft  to  have  been  married,  he  will  be 
here  shortly  to  see  her " 

"  My  Qod  ! "  exclaimed  Dr  D ,  clasping  his  hands,  eyeing 

Miss  P with    intense    commiseration  —  ^what  a  fearful 

bride  for  him  !" 

*'  I  dread  his  coming — I  know  not  what  we  shall  do  !  And 
then  there's  her  mother,  poor  old  lady  ! — ^her  I  have  written  to, 
and  expect  almost  hourly  ! " 

"  Why,  what  an  accumulation  of  shocks  and  miseries  ! — it 
will  be  upsetting  you  /"  said  my  friend,  seeing  my  distressed 
appearance. 

"Well,*'  he  continued,  "I  cannot  now  stay  here  longer — 
your  misery  is  catching;  and,  besides,  I  am  most  pressingly 
engaged;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  services,  if  you  should 
require  them  in  any  way." 

My  friend  took  his  departure,  leaving  me  more  disconsolate 
than  ever.  Before  retiring  to  bed,  I  rubbed  in  mustard  upon 
the  chief  surfaces  of  the  body,  hoping,  though  faintly,  that  it 
might  have  some  effect  in  rousing  the  system.  I  kneeled  down, 
before  stepping  into  bed,  and  earnestly  prayed,  that  as  all 
human  efforts  seemed  baffled,  the  Almighty  would  set  her  free 
from  the  mortal  thraldom  in  which  she  lay,  and  restore  her  to 
life,  and  those  who  loved  her  more  than  life  !  Morning  came 
— it  found  me  by  her  bedside  as  usual,  and  her  in  no  wise 
altered,  apparently  neither  better  nor  worse  !  If  the  unvarying 
monotony  of  my  description  should  fatigue  the  reader,  what 
must  the  actual  monotony  and  hopelessness  have  been  to  me  ! 

While  I  was  sitting  beside  Miss  P ,  I  heard  my  yoimgest 

boy  come  down-stairs,  and  ask  to  be  let  into  the  room.  He  was 
a  Httle  fair-haired  youngster,  about  three  years  of  age,  and  had 

always  been  an  especial  favourite  of  Miss  P 's — her  "  own 

sweet  pet,"  as  the  poor  girl  herself  called  him.  Determined 
to  throw  no  chance  away,  I  beckoned  him  in,  and  took  him  on 
my  knee.     He  called  to  Miss  P ^  as  if  he  thought  her 
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asleep ;  patted  her  face  with  his  little  hands,  and  kissed  her, 
"  Waie,  wake  ! — Cousin  Aggy,  get  up  ! "  he  cried — "  Papa  say, 
'tis  time  to  get  up  !  Do  you  sleep  with  eyes  open?* — Eh ? — 
Cousin  Aggy  ] "  He  looked  at  her  intently  for  some  moments, 
and  seemed  frightened  He  turned  pale,  and  struggled  to  get 
off  my  knee.  .  I  allowed  him  to  go,  and  he  ran  to  his  mother, 
who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  hid  his  face 
behind  her. 

I  passed  breakfast-time  in  great  apprehension,  expecting  the 
two  arrivals  I  have  mentioned.  I  knew  not  how  to  prepare 
either  the  mother  or  the  betrothed  husband  for  the  scene  that 
awaited  them,  and  which  I  had  not  particularly  described  to 
them.  It  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  I  heard  the  start- 
ling knock  of  the  general  postman  ;  and  with  infinite  astonish- 
ment and  doubt  that  I  took  out  of  the  servant's  hands  a  letter 

from  Mr  N for  poor  Agnes  !    For  a  while  I  knew  not  what 

to  make  of  it     Had  he  received  the  alarming  express  I  had 

forwarded  to  him  ;  and  did  he  write  to  Miss  P 1     Or  was 

he  unexpectedly  absent  from  Oxford  when  it  arrived?  The 
latter  supposition  was  corroborated  by  the  post-mark,  which  I 
observed  was  Lincoln.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  open  the  letter. 
Alas  !  it  was  in  a  gay  strain — unusually  gay  for  N ;  in- 
forming Agnes  that  he  had  been  suddenly  summoned  into 
Lincolnshire,  to  his  cousin's  wedding,  where  he  was  very  happy, 
both  on  account  of  his  relative's  happiness,  and  the  anticipation 
of  a  similar  scene  being  in  store  for  himself  !  Every  line  was 
buoyant  with  hope  and  animation ;  but  the  postscript  most 
affected  me. 

"  P,S, — T?ie  tenth  of  July,  by  the  way,  my  Agnes  !  Is  it 
all  over  with  us,  sweet  Pythonissa?  Are  you  and  I  at  this 
moment  on  separate  fragments  of  the  globe  ?  I  shall  seal  my 
conquest  over  you  with  a  kiss  when  I  see  you !  Remember, 
you  parted  from  me  in  a  pet,  naughty  one ! — and  kissed  me 
rather  coldly  !  But  that  is  the  way  that  your  sex  always  end 
arguments,  when  you  are  vanquished  ! " 

I  read  these  lines  in  silence  ; — my  wife  burst  into  tears.     I 

hastened  to  send  a  second  summons  to  Mr  N ,  and  directed 

it  to  him  in  Lincoln,  where  he  had  requested  Miss  P to 

address  him.     Without  explaining  the  precise  nature  of  Misa 

P 's  seizure,  I  gave  him  warning  that  he  must  hurry  up  to 

town  instantly ;  and  that,  even  then,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  would  see  her  alive.  After  this  little  occurrence,  I  could 
hardly  trust  myself  to  go  up-stairs  again,  and  look  upon  the 

*  I  had  been  examining  her  eyes,  and  had  only  half  closed  the  lids. 
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Qnferimuite  giiL  My  heart  fiuttered  at  the  door,  and  when  I 
entered  I  burst  into  tears.  I  conld  ntter  no  more  than  ^e 
words,  **  poor — poor  Agnes ! "  and  withdrew. 

I  was  shocked,  and  indeed  enraged,  to  find,  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers,  a  paragraph  stating,  though  inaccurately,  the 
nature  of  Miss  P 's  illness.  Who  coidd  have  been  so  un- 
feeling as  to  make  the  poor  girl  an  object  of  public  wonder  and 
pity  ?  I  never  ascertained,  though  I  made  eveiy  inquiiy,  from 
whom  the  intelligence  was  communicated. 

One  of  my  patients  that  day  happened  to  be  a  niece  of  the 
venerable  and  honoured  Dean  of ^  at  whose  house  she  re- 
sided. He  was  in  the  room  when  I  called ;  and  to  explain 
what  he  called  **  the  gloom  of  my  manner,"  I  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  the  melancholy  event  which  had  occurred.  He 
listened  to  me  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  tried  the  effect  of  musk — of  which 
you  say  she  is  so  fond  !  Do  not  you  intend  to  resort  to  it  t  '* 
I  told  him  it  was  our  intention,  and  that  our  agitation  was  the 
only  reason  why  we  did  not  tiy  the  effect  of  it  immediately 
after  the  galvanism. 

''  Now,  doctor,  excuse  an  old  clergyman,  will  you  1 ''  said  the 
venerable  and  pious  dean,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm ;  '^  and 
let  me  suggest  that  the  experiment  may  not  be  the  less  success- 
ful, with  the  blessing  of  God,  if  it  be  introduced  in  the  course 
of  a  religious  service.     Come,  doctor,  what  say  you  V*  I  paused. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  calling  at  your  house  this 
evening,  and  reading  the  service  appoint^  by  our  Church  for 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  1  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  introduce 
the  most  solemn  and  affecting  strains  of  music,  or  to  let  it  pre- 
cede or  follow."  Still  I  hesitated — ^and  yet  I  scarce  knew  why. 
**  Come,  doctor,  you  know  I  am  no  enthusiast — ^I  am  not  gene- 
rally considered  a  fanatic  Surely  when  man  has  done  his  best, 
and  fails,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  turn  to  God  ! "  The  good 
old  man's  words  sank  into  my  soul,  and  diffused  in  it  a  cheer- 
ful and  humble  hope  that  the  blessing  of  Providence  would 
attend  the  means  suggested.  I  acquiesced  in  the  dean's  pro- 
posal with  delight,  and  even  eagerness ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  be  at  my  house  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.  I  think  I  have  already  observed,  that  I  had  an 
organ,  a  veiy  fine  and  powerful  one,  in  my  back  drawing-room  ; 
and  this  instrument  had  been  the  eminent  delight  of  poor  Miss 

P .     She  would  sit  down  at  it  for  hours  together,  and  her 

performance  would  not  have  disgraced  a  professor.  I  hoped 
that  on  the  eventful  occasion  that  was  approaching,  the  tones 
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of  her  f ayourite  instrument,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  might 
rouse  a  slumbering  responsive  chord  in  her  bosom,  and  aid  in 
dispelling  the  cruel  "  diarm  that  deadened  her/'  She  certainly 
coidd  not  last  long  in  the  condition  in  which  she  now  lay. 
Everything  that  medicine  could  do,  had  been  tried — in  vain ; 
and  tI  the  evening's  experiment — our  forlorn  hope — failed,  we 
must,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart,  submit  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  resign  her  to  the  grave.  I  looked  forward  with 
intense  anxiety — ^with  alternate  hope  and  fear — to  the  engage- 
ment of  the  evening. 

On  returning  home,  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  found  poor  Mrs 

P had  arrived  in  town,  in  obedience  to  my  summons ;  and 

heart-breaking,  I  learnt,  was  her  first  interview,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  with  her  daughter.  Her  groans  and  cries  alarmed 
the  whole  house,  and  even  arrested  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
bours. I  had  left  instructions,  that  in  case  of  her  arrival  during 
my  absence,  she  should  be  shown  at  once,  without  any  precau- 
tions, into  the  presence  of  Miss  P ;  with  the  liope,  faint 

though  it  was,  that  the  abruptness  of  her  appearance  and  the 
violence  of  her  grief  might  operate  as  a  salutary  shock  upon  the 
stagnant  energies  of  her  daughter.  **  My  child !  my  child !  my 
child  !  "  she  exclaimed,  rushing  up  to  the  bed  with  frantic  haste, 
and  clasping  the  insensible  form  of  her  daughter  in  her  arms, 
where  she  held  her  till  she  fell  fainting  into  those  of  my  wife. 
What  a  dread  contrast  was  there  between  the  frantic  gestures — 
the  passionate  lamentations  of  the  mother,  and  the  stony  silence 
and  motionlessness  of  the  daughter  !  One  little  but  affecting 
incident  occurred  in  my  presence.  Mrs  P (as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  nature  of  her  daughter's  seizure)  had 

snatched  Miss  P 's  hand  to  her  lips,  kissed  it  repeatedly, 

and  suddenly  let  it  go,  to  press  her  own  hand  upon  her  head, 

as  if  to  repress  a  rising  hysterical  feeling.     Miss  P 's  arm, 

as  usual,  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  suspended,  and  only 
gradually  sank  down  upon  the  bed.  It  looked  as  if  she  volun- 
tarily continued  it  in  that  position,  with  a  cautioning  air.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  at  this  moment  the  affrighted  stare  with  which  Mrs 

P regarded  the  outstretched  arm,  her  body  recoiling  from 

the  bed,  as  though  she  expected  her  daughter  were  about  to  do 
or  appear  something  dreadful !  I  subsequently  learned  from 
Mrs  P that  her  mother,  the  grandmother  of  Agnes,  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  twice  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  though 
apparently  from  a  different  cause  ;  so  that  there  seemed  some- 
thuig  like  a  hereditary  tendency  towards  it,  even  though  Mrs 
P herself  had  never  experienced  anything  of  the  kind 
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Ab  the  memorable  evening  advanced,  the  agitation  of  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  or  interested  in  the  approaching  ceremony 
increased.  Mrs  P ,  I  need  hardly  say,  embraced  the  pro- 
posal with   thankful   eagernesa     About   half-past  seven,  my 

friend  Dr  D arrived,  pursuant  to  his  promise  ;  and  he  was 

soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  organist  of  the  neighbouring 
church — an  old  acquaintance,  and  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
my  house,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  and  giving  instructions 
on  the  organ.  I  requested  him  to  commence  playing  Martin 
Luther's  hymn — the  favourite  one  of  Agnes — as  soon  as  she 
should  be  brought  into  the  room.  About  eight  o'clock,  the 
dean's  carriage  drew  up.     I  met  him  at  the  door. 

'^  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  entered.  I  led  him  up>stairs ;  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  took  the  seat  prepared  for  him,  be- 
fore a  table  on  which  lay  a  Bible  and  Prayer-Book.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  he  directed  the  sick  person  to  be  brought  into 
the  room.     I  stepped  up-stairs,  where  I  found  my  wife,  with 

the  nurse,  had  finished  dressing  Miss  P .     I  thought  her 

paler  than  usual,  and  that  her  cheek  seemed  hollower  than  when 
I  had  last  seen  her.  There  was  an  air  of  melancholy  sweetness 
and  languor  about  her,  that  inspired  the  beholder  with  the 
keenest  sympathy.  With  a  sigh,  I  gathered  her  slight  form 
into  my  arms,  a  shawl  was  thrown  over  her,  and,  followed  by 

my  wife  and  the  nurse,  who  supported  Mrs  P ,  I  carried 

her  down-stairs,  and  placed  her  in  an  easy  recumbent  posture, 
in  a  laige  old  family-chair,  which  stood  between  the  organ  and 
the  dean's  tabla  How  strange  and  mournful  was  her  appear- 
ance !  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  gathered  up  beneath  a  cap,  the 
whiteness  of  which  was  equalled  by  that  of  her  countenance. 
Her  eyes  were  closed  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  paleness  of  her 
features,  her  perfect  passiveness,  and  her  being  enveloped  in  a 
long  white  unruffled  morning-dress,  which  appeared  not  un- 
like a  shroud  at  first  sight — made  her  look  rather  a  corpse 

than  a  living  being  !     As  soon  as  Dr  D and  I  had  taken 

seats  on  each  side  of  our  poor  patient,  the  solemn  strains  of  the 
organ  commenced.  I  never  appreciated  music,  and  especially 
the  sublime  hymn  of  Luther,  so  much  as  on  that  occasion.     My 

eyes  were  fixed  with  agonising  scrutiny  on  Miss  P ,     Bar 

a^ter  bar  of  the  music  melted  on  the  ear,  and  thrilled  upon  the 
heart ;  but,  alas  I  produced  no  more  efifect  upon  the  placid 
sufferer  than  the  pealing  of  an  abbey  organ  on  the  statues 
around  I  My  heart  began  to  misgive  me  :  if  this  one  last  ex- 
periment failed !     When  the  music  ceased  we  all  kneeled  down, 
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and  the  dean,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  commenced  reading 
appropriate  passages  from  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick.     When  he  had  concluded  the  Tlst  Psalm,  he  approached 

the  chair  of  Miss  P ,  dropped  upon  one  knee,  held  her  right 

hand  in  his;  and  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice  read  the  follow- 
ing affecting  verses  from  the  8th  chapter  of  St  Luke  : — 

"  While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue's  house,  saying  to  him,  Thy  daughter  is  dead;  trouble 
not  the  Master. 

'^  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him,  saying,  Fear  not : 
believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole. 

'*  And  when  he  came  into  the  house,  he  suffered  no  man  to 
go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  maiden.  And  all  wept,  and  bewailed  her :  but 
he  said.  Weep  not ;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing  that  she  was  dead. 

"  And  he  put  them  all  out,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
called,  saying,  Maid,  arise.  And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she 
arose  straightway" 

While  he  was  reading  the  passage  which  I  have  marked  in 
italics,  my  heated  fancy  almost  persuaded  me  that  I  saw  the 

eyelids  of  Miss  P moving.     I  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 

but,  alas  !  it  was  a  delusion. 

The  dean,  much  affected,  was  proceeding  with  the  fifty-fifth 
verse,  when  such  a  tremendous  and  long-continued  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  street  door  as  seemed  likely  to  break  it  open. 
Every  one  started  up  from  their  knees,  as  if  electrified — all 
moved  but  unhappy  Agnes — and  stood  in  silent  agitation  and 
astonishment.  Still  the  knocking  was  continued,  almost  with- 
out intermission.  My  heart  suddenly  misgave  me  as  to  the 
cause.    • 

"  Go — ^go — See  if "  stammered  my  wife,  pale  as  ashes — 

endeavouring  to  prop  up  the  drooping  mother  of  our  patient. 
Before  any  one  had  stirred  from  the  spot  on  which  he  was 

standing,  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  Mr  N , 

wild  in  his  aspect,  frantic  in  his  gesture,  and  his  dress  covered 
with  dust  from  head  to  foot.  We  stood  gazing  at  him  as  though 
his  appearance  had  petrified  us. 

"  Agnes  ! — my  Agnes  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  choked  for  want 
of  breath. 

"  Agnes  ! — Come ! "  he  gasped,  while  a  smile  appeared  on  his 
face  that  had  a  gleam  of  madness  in  it. 

"Mr  N !   what  are, you  about?    For  mercy's  sake  be 

calm  !    Let  me  lead  you,  for  a  moment,  into  another  room,  and 

2  o 
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aU  fehall  be  explained  1  '*  said  I^  approaching  and  grasping  him 
firmly  by  the  arm. 

''Aoinas  1''  he  continued,  in  a  tone  that  made  ns  tremble.   He 

moved  towards  the  chair  in  which  Miss  P lay.     I  endea- 

▼oared  to  interpose,  but  he  thrust  me  aside.  The  venerable 
dean  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  but  met  with  no  better  a  re- 
ception than  myself. 

^'  Agnes  ! "  he  reiterated,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  why  won't 
you  speak  to  me  ?  what  are  they  doing  to  you )  "  He  stepped 
within  a  foot  of  the  chair  where  she  lay — calm  and  immovable 
as  death  !  We  stood  by  watching  his  movements,  in  terrified 
apprehension  and  uncertainty.  He  dropped  his  hat,  which  he 
had  been  grasping  with  convulsive  force,  and  before  any  one 
could  prevent  him,  or  even  suspect  whkt  he  was  about,  he 

snatched  Miss  P out  of  the  chair,  and  compressed  her  in 

his  arms  with  frantic  force,  while  a  delirious  laugh  burst  from 
his  lips.  We  rushed  forward  to  extricate  her  from  his  grasp. 
His  anns  gradually  relaxed — he  muttered,  **  Music !  music !  a 
dance!"  and  almost  at  the  moment  that  we  removed  Miss 

P from  him,  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  organist 

Mrs  P had  fainted ;  my  wife  seemed  on  the  verge  of 

hysterics  ;  and  the  nurse  was  crying  violentiy.  Such  a  scene  of 
trouble  and  terror  I  have  seldom  witnessed !  I  hurried  with  the 
poor  unconscious  girl  up-stairs,  laid  her  upon  the  bed,  shut  and 
bolted  the  door  after  me,  and  hardly  expected  to  find  her  alive : 
her  pulse,  however,  was  calm  as  it  had  been  throughout  the 
seizure.     The  calm  of  the  Dead  Sea  seemed  upon  her !  ' 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  not  protract  these  painful 
scenes;  and  shall  therefore  huny  to  tiieir  close.  The  first 
letter  which  I  had  despatched  to  Oxford  after  Mr  N y  hap- 
pened to  bear  on  the  outside  the  words,  *^  special  Iiaste/"  which 

procured  its  being  forwarded  by  express  after  Mr  N .     The 

consternation  witib  which  he  received  and  read  it  may  be  ima- 
gined. He  set  off  for  town  that  instant  in  a  post-chaLse  and 
four  ;  but  finding  their  speed  insufficient,  he  took  to  horseback 
for  the  last  fifty  miles,  and  rode  at  a  rate  which  nearly  destroyed 
both  horse  and  rider.     Hence  his  sudden  appearance  at  my 

house,  and  the  frenzy  of  his  behaviour  !   After  Miss  P had 

been  carried  up-stairs,  it  was  thought  imprudent  for  Mr  N 

to  continue  at  my  house,  as  he  exhibited  every  symptom  of  in- 
cipient brain  fever,  and  might  prove  wild  and  unmanageable. 
He  was  therefore  removed  at  once  to  a  house  within  a  few  doors 
off,  which  was  let  out  in  furnished  lodgings.   Dr  D accom- 
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panied  him,  and  bled  him  immediately,  very  oopiously.    I  have 

no  doubt  that  Mr  N owed  his  life  to  that  timely  measure. 

He  was  placed  in  bed,  and  put  at  once  under  the  most  yigorous 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Tlie  next  evening  beheld  Dr  D ,  the  Dean  of ,  and 

myself  around  the  bedside  of  Agnes.  All  of  us  expressed  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions.  Tlie  dean  had  been  offering  up  a 
devout  and  most  affecting  prayer. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  he  to  me,  "  she  is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  All  t^at  man  can  do  has  been  done ;  let  us  resign  our- 
selves to  the  will  of  Providence  ! " 

"  Ay,  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  her,  I  fear,"  replied  Dr 
D . 

"How  much  longer  do  you  think  it  probable,  humanly  speak- 
ing, that  the  system  can  continue  in  this  state,  so  as  to  give 
hopes  of  ultimate  recovery? "  inquired  the  dean. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  I  replied  with  a  sigh.  "  She  must  sink,  and 
speedily.  She  has  not  received,  since  she  was  first  seized,  as 
much  nourishment  as  would  serve  for  an  infant's  meal ! " 

''I  have  an  impression  that  she  will  die  suddenly,"  said  Dr 

D ;  "  possibly  within  the  next  twelve  hours  ;  for  I  cannot 

understand  how  her  energies  can  recover  from,  or  bear  longer, 
tlus  fearful  paralysis  ! " 

"Alas,  I  fear  80  too!"     .... 

"  I  have  heard  some  frightful  instances  of  premature  burial 
in  cases  like  this,"  said  the  dean.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
of  committing  her  remains  to  the  earth,  before  you  are  satisfied, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  life  is  extinct''  I  made  no  reply — my 
emotions  nearly  choked  me — I  could  not  bear  to  contemplate 
such  an  event. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Dr  D ,  with  an  apprehensive  air, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  latterly  of  the  awful  possibility,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  stagnation  of  her  physical  powers,  her  mind 
may  be  sound,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  all  that  has  transpired 
about  her ! " 

"Why — why,"  stammered  the  dean,  turning  pale — "what  if 
she  has — ^has  heard  all  that  has  been  said  1 "  * 

"  Ay !  "  replied  Dr  D ,  unconsciously  sinking  his  voice  to 

a  whisper,  "I  know  of  a  case — in  fact,  a  friend  of  mine  has  just 

published  it — in  which  a  woman **     There  was  a  faint 

knocking  at  the  door,  and  I  stepped  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  what  was  wanted.     While  I  was  in  the  act  of  closing 

*  In  almost  every  known  instance  of  reooveiy  firom  catalepsy,  the  jMitients  have  de- 
clared that  they  heard  every  word  that  had  been  uttered  beaide  them ! 
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it  again,  I  OTerheard  Dr  D 's  voice  exclaim  in  an  afirighted 

tone,  ''Great  Godl"  and  on  taming  round,  I  saw  the  dean 
moving  from  the  bed,  his  face  white  as  ashes,  and  he  fell  from 
his  chair  as  if  in  a  fit  How  shall  I  describe  what  I  saw  on 
Approaching  the  bed? 

The  moment  before  I  had  left  Miss  P Ij^ng  in  her  usual 

position,  and  with  her  eyes  closed.  They  were  now  wide  open, 
and  staring  upwards  with  an  expression  I  have  no  language  to 
describe.  It  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  seen  when  I  first  dis- 
covered her  in  the  fit  Blood,  too,  was  streaming  from  her 
nostrils  and  mouth — ^in  short,  a  more  frightful  spectacle  I  never 

witnessed.   In  a  moment,  both  Dr  D and  I  seemed  to  have 

lost  all  power  of  motion.  Here,  then,  was  the  spell  broken ! 
The  trance  over ! — I  implored  Dr  D — • —  to  recoUect  himself, 
and  conduct  the  dean  from  the  room,  while  I  would  attend  to 

Miss  P .    The  nurse  was  instantly  at  my  side,  but  violently 

agitated.  She  quickly  procured  warm  water,  sponges,  cloths, 
^,  with  which  she  at  once  wiped  away  and  encouraged  the 

bleeding.     The  first  sound  uttered  by  Miss  P was  a  long 

deep-drawn  sigh,  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  bosom  of  an  in- 
tolerable sense  of  oppression.  Her  eyes  gradually  closed  again, 
and  she  moved  her  head  away,  at  the  same  time  raising  her 
trembling  right  hand  to  her  face.  Again  she  sighed — again 
opened  her  eyes,  and,  to  my  delight,  their  expression  was  more 
natural  than  before.  She  looked  languidly  about  her  for  a 
moment,  as  if  examining  the  bed-curtains — and  her  eyes  closed 
again.  I  sent  for  some  weak  brandy-and-water,  and  gave  her  a 
little  in  a  teaspoon.  She  swallowed  it  with  great  difficulty.  I 
ordered  some  warm  water  to  be  got  ready  for  her  feet,  to  equal- 
ise the  circulation ;  and  while  it  was  preparing,  sat  by  her 
watching  every  motion  of  her  features  with  the  most  eager 
anxiety.  "  How  are  you,  Agnes  ? "  I  whispered.  She  turned 
languidly  towards  me,  opened  her  eyes,  and  shook  her  head 
feebly — ^but  gave  me  no  answer. 

"Do  you  feel  pain  anywhere?"  I  inquired.  A  faint  smile 
stole  about  her  mouth,  but  she  did  not  utter  a  syllable.  Sen- 
sible that  her  exhausted  condition  reqmred  repose,  I  determined 
not  to  tax  her  newly-recovered  energies ;  so  I  ordered  her  a 
gentle  composing  draught  and  left  her  in  the  care  of  the  nurse, 
promising  to  return  by-and-by,  to  see  how  my  sweet  patient 
went  on.  I  found  that  the  dean  had  left.  After  swallowing  a 
little  wine  and  water,  he  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  shock  he 

bad  received  to  be  able,  with  Dr  D 's  assistance,  to  step  into 

his  carriage,  leaving  his  solemn  benediction  for  Miss  P . 
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As  it  was  growing  late,  I  sent  my  wife  to  bed,  and  ordered 
coffee  in  my  study,  whither  I  retired,  and  sat  lost  in  conjecture 
and  reverie  till  nearly  one  o'clock.  I  then  repaired  to  my 
patient's  room ;  but  my  entrance  startled  her  from  a  sleep  that 
had  lasted  almost  since  I  had  left  As  soon  as  I  sat  down  by 
her,  she  opened  her  eyes — and  my  heart  leaped  with  joy  to  see 
their  increasing  calmness — their  expression  resembling  what  had 
oft  delighted  me  while  she  was  in  healtL  After  eyeing  me 
steadily  for  a  few  moments,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  recognise 

me.     "Doctor !"  she  whispered,  in  the  faintest  possible 

whisper,  while  a  smile  stole  over  her  languid  features.  I  gently 
grasped  her  hand;  and  in  doing  so  my  tears  fell  upon  her 
cheek. 

"  How  strange  !  "  she  whispered,  again  in  a  tone  as  feeble  as 
before.  She  gently  moved  her  hand  into  mine,  and  I  clasped 
the  trembling  lilied  fingers,  with  an  emotion  I  cannot  express. 
She  noticed  my  agitation  ;  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
while  her  lip  quivered,  as  though  she  were  going  to  speak.  I 
implored  her,  however,  not  to  utter  a  word,  till  she  was  better 
able  to  do  it  without  exhaustion  ;  and,  lest  my  presence  should 
tempt  her  beyond  her  strength,  I  bade  her  good-night — her 
poor  slender  fingers  once  more  compressed  mine — and  I  left  hef 
to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  with  a  whispered  injunction  to  step  to 
me  instantly  if  any  change  took  place  in  Agnes.  I  could  not 
sleep  !  I  felt  a  prodigious  burden  removed  from  my  mind ;  and 
woke  my  wife  that  she  might  share  in  my  joy. 

I  received  no  summons  during  the  night ;  and  on  entering 
her  room  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  that  Miss 

P had  taken  a  little  arrowroot  in  the  course  of  the  night, 

and  slept  calmly,  with  but  few  intervals.  She  had  sighed  fre- 
quently ;  and  once  or  twice  conversed  for  a  short  time  with  the 
nurse  about  heaven — as  I  understood.  She  was  much  stronger 
than  I  had  expected  to  find  her.  I  welcomed  her  affectionately, 
and  she  asked  me  how  I  was — in  a  tone  that  surprised  me  by 
its  strength  and  firmness. 

"Is  the  storm  overl"  she  inquired,  looking  towards  the 
window. 

"  Oh  yes — long,  long  ago  ! "  I  replied,  seeing  at  once  that 
she  seemed  to  have  no  consciousness  of  the  interval  that  had 
elapsed. 

"And  are  you  all  well? — Mrs  "  (my  wife),  "how  is 

she  ]  " 

"  You  shall  see  her  shortly." 

"  Then  no  one  was  hurt  ? " 
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''Not  a  hair  ot  our  heads  ! " 

^  How  frightened  I  must  have  been  ! " 

Toh.po^  Agneal    Nonsense!    Forget  it!" 

''  Then — the  world  is  not — ^there  has  been  no— is  all  the  same 
as  it  was  1 "  she  mnrmnred,  ejeing  me  apprehensiTely. 

**  The  worid  oome  to  an  end — do  you  mean  1 "  ^e  nodded, 
with  a  disturbed  air.  "Oh^  no^  no !  It  was  merely  a  thunder- 
storm." 

''  And  is  it  quite  over  and  gone )  " 

^Long  ago !  Do  you  feel  hungiy?"  I  inquired,  hoping  to 
direct  her  thoughts  from  a  topic  I  saw  agitated  her. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  lightning )  "  she  asked,  without  re- 
garding my  question. 

**  Why— certainly  it  was  very  alarming " 

''  Yes,  it  was  I  Do  you  know,  doctor,"  she  continued,  widi  a 
mysterious  air — *^  I — ^I — saw — ^yes — there  were  strange  faoss  in 
the  lightning " 

**  Oome,  dbild,  you  rave  I  " 

— "They  seemed  coming  towards  the  world" 

Her  voice  trembled,  the  colour  of  her  face  changed. 

"  Well — ^if  you  ttill  talk  such  nonsense,  Agnes,  I  must  leave 
you.  I  will  go  and  fetch  my  wife.  Would  you  like  to  see 
her?" 

**  Tell  N to  corns  to  me  to-day — I  must  see  him.     I 

have  a  message  for  him  ! "  She  said  this  with  a  sudden  energy 
^t  surprised  me,  while  her  eye  brightened  as  it  settled  on  me. 
Her  last  words  surprised  and  disturbed  me.  Were  her  intellects 
affected !  How  did  she  know — ^how  could  she  conjecture  that 
he  was  within  reach?     I  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  the 

nurse  whether  she  had  mentioned  Mr  N 's  name  to  her; 

but  not  a  syllable  had  been  interchanged  upon  the  subject. 

Before  setting  out  on  my  daily  visits,  I  stepped  into  her  room, 
to  take  my  leave.  I  was  quitting  the  room,  when,  happening 
to  look  back,  I  saw  her  beckoning  to  me.     I  returned. 

"  I  MUST  see  N this  evening  !  "  said  she,  with  a  solemn 

emphasis  that  startled  me  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  uttered  the 
words,  she  turned  her  head  from  me  as  if  she  wished  no  more 
to  be  said. 

My  first  visit  was  to  Mr  N ,  whom  I  found  in  a  very 

weak  state,  but  so  much  recovered  from  his  illness  as  to  be  sit- 
ting up,  and  partially  dressed.  He  was  perfectly  calm  and  col- 
lected ;  and  in  answer  to  his  earnest  inquiries,  I  gave  him  a 

full  account  of  the  nature  of  Miss  P 's  illness.    He  received 

the  intelligence  of  the  favourable  change  that  had  occurred  with 
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evident  though  silent  ecstasy.  After  much  inward  doubt  and 
hesitation,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  tell  him  of  the  parting 
— the  twice-repeated  request  she  had  made.  The  inteUigenoe 
blanched  his  already  pdlid  cheeks  to  a  whiter  hue,  and  he 
trembled  violently. 

"  Did  yott  tell  her  I  was  in  town  1     Did  she  recollect  me  I " 
"  No  one  has  breathed  your  name  to  her  !  "  I  replied. 

"  Well,  doctor,  if,  on  the  whole,  you  think  so— that  it  would 

be  safe,"  said  N ,  after  we  had  talked  much  on  the  matter 

— "I  will  step  over  and  see  her;  but — it  looks  veiy — veiy 
strange  !" 

"  Whatever  whim  may  actuate  her,  I  think  it  better,  on  the 
whole,  to  gratify  her.  Your  refusal  may  be  attended  with 
infinitely  "worse  effects  than  an  interview.  However,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  again.  I  will  see  if  she  continues  in  the  same 
mind  ;  and  if  so,  I  will  step  over  and  tell  you."     I  took  my  leave. 

A  few  moments  before  stepping  down  to  dinner,  I  sat  beside 

Miss  P f  making  my  usual  inquiries  ;  and  was  gratified  to 

find  that  her  progress,  though  slow,  seemed  sure.  I  was  leav- 
ing, when,  with  similar  emphasis  to  that  she  had  previously 
displayed,  she  again  said — 

"  Bemember  !  N must  be  here  to-night ! " 

I  was  confounded.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  pertinacity  ?  I  felt  distracted  with  doubt,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  for  what  I  had  told  to  N ,     I  felt 

answerable  for  whatever  ill  effects  might  ensue ;  and  yet  what 
could  I  do  1  

It  was  evening — a  mild  though  lustrous  July  evening.  The 
skies  were  all  blue  and  white,  save  where  the  retiring  sunlight 
produced  a  mellow  mixture  of  colours  towards  the  west  Not  a 
breath  of  air  disturbed  the  serene  complacency.  My  wife  and  I 
sat  on  each  side  of  the  bed  where  lay  our  lovely  invalid,  looking, 
despite  her  illness,  beautiful,  and  in  comparative  health.  Her 
hair  was  parted  with  negligent  simplicity  over  her  pale  fore* 
head.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  occasionally 
flushed.  She  spoke  scarce  a  word  to  us  as  we  sat  beside  her. 
I  gazed  at  her  with  doubt  and  apprehension.  I  was  aware  that 
health  could  not  possibly  produce  the  colour  and  vivacity  of  her 
complexion  and  eyes ;  and  felt  at  a  loss  to  what  I  should 
refer  it. 

"  Agnes,  love  ! — How  beautiful  is  the  setting  sun  ! "  exclaimed 
my  wife,  drawing?  aside  the  curtains. 
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^Raise  me!    Let  me  look  at  it!"  replied  Miss  P 

faintly.  She  gazed  earnestly  at  the  magnificent  object  for  some 
minutes  ;  and  then  abmptly  said  to  me — 

"  He  will  be  here  soon  ?  " 

^'In  a  few  moments  I  expect  him.  But — ^Agnes — ^why  do 
yon  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

She  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Dr  D should  accompany  Mr 

N to  my  house,  and  conduct  him  up-stairs,  after  stron^y 

enjoining  on  him  the  necessity  there  was  for  controlling  his 
feelings,  and  displaying  as  little  emotion  as  possible.  My  heart 
leaped  into  my  mouth — as  the  saying  is — ^when  I  heard  the 
expected  knock  at  the  door. 

"  N is  come  at  last ! "  said  I  in  a  gentle  tone,  looking 

earnestly  at  her,  to  see  if  she  was  agitated.  It  was  not  the  case. 
Slhe  sighed,  but  evinced  no  trepidation. 

**  ShaHl  he  be  shown  in  at  once  V  1  inquired. 

**  No^wait  a  few  moments,"  replied  the  extraordinary  girl, 
and  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  about  a  minute.  "  Now  ! "  she 
exclaimed  ;  and  I  sent  down  the  nurse,  herself  pale  and  trem- 
bling with  apprehension,  to  request  the  attendance  of  Dr  D 

and  Mr  N , 

As  they  were  heard  slowly  approaching  the  room,  I  looked 
anxiously  at  my  patient,  and  kept  my  fingers  at  her  pulse. 
There  was  not  a  symptom  of  flutter  or  agitation.    At  length  the 

door  was  opened,  and  Dr  D slowly  entered,  with  N 

upon  his  arm.  As  soon  as  his  pale  trembling  figure  was  visible, 
a  calm  and  heavenly  smile  beamed  upon  tiie  countenance  of 

Miss  P .    It  was  full  of  ineffable  loveliness !    She  stretched 

our  her  right  arm ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  without  uttering  a 
word. 

My  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  features  of  Miss  P .    Either 

they  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a  strange  alteration — as  if  a  doud 
were  stealing  over  her  face.    I  was  right ! — ^We  all  observed  her 

colour  fading  rapidly.     I  rose  from  my  chair ;  Dr  D also 

came  nearer,  thinking  she  was  on  the  verge  of  fainting.  Her 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  flushed  features  of  her  lover,  and  gleamed 
with  radiance.  She  gently  elevated  both  her  arms  towards 
him,  and  he  leaned  over  her. 

'*  Pbepare  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low  thrilling  tone  ; — her 
features  became  paler  and  paler — ^her  arms  fell.  She  had 
spoken — she  had  breathed  her  last     She  was  dead  ! 

Within  twelve  months  poor  N followed  her ;  and  to  the 

period  of  his  death,  no  other  word  or  thought  seemed  to  occupy 
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Ms  mind  bat  the  momentous  warning  which  had  iasaed  from 

the  lips  of  Agnes  P ,  Prepaee  ! 

I  have  no  mystery  to  solve,  no  denouement  to  make.  I  tell 
the  facts  as  they  occurred ;  and  hope  they  may  not  be  told  in 
▼aiu  '. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE  MAGDALEN. 

Despised  daughter  of  frailty !  Outcast  of  outcasts  !  Poor 
wayward  lamb,  torn  by  the  foulest  wolf  of  the  forest !  My 
tears  shall  fall  on  your  memory,  as  often  they  did  over  the 
wretched  recital  of  sin  and  shame  which  I  listened  to  on  your 
deserted  deathbed !  Oh,  that  they  could  have  fallen  on  you 
early  enough  to  wash  away  the  first  stain  of  guilt ;  that  they 
could  have  trickled  down  upon  your  heart  in  time  to  soften  it 
once  more  into  virtue  ! 

Ill-fated  victim,  towards  whom  the  softest  heart  of  tender- 
ness that  throbs  in  your  sex,  beats,  not  with  sympathy,  but 
scorn  and  anger !  J/y  heart  hath  yearned  towards  thee,  when 
none  else  knew  of  thee,  or  cared  for  thy  fate !  Yes  ;  and  above 
all  (devoutly  be  the  hope  expressed!),  the  voice  of  Heaven 
whispered  iu  thine  aching  ear  peace  and  forgiveness  ;  so  that 
death  was  but  as  the  dark  seal  of  thy  pardon  registered  in  the 
courts  of  Eternal  Mercy  ! 

Many  as  are  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  misery  sketched  in  this 
Diary,  I  know  not  that  I  have  approached  any  with  feelings  of 
deeper  grief  than  that  which  it  is  my  painful  lot  now  to  lay 
before  the  public.  Reader,  if  your  tears  start,  if  your  heart 
ache  as  you  go  on  with  the  gloomy  narrative — ^pause,  that  those 
tears  may  swell  into  a  stream,  that  that  heart  may  wellnigh 
break,  to  think  how  common,  how  everyday  is  the  stoiy ! 

Look  roimd  you  upon  the  garden  of  humanity  ;  see  where 
the  lilies,  lovely  and  white  as  snow  in  their  virgin  purity,  are 
blooming ;  see — see  how  many  of  them  suddenly  fade,  wither, 
fall !  (^  nearer,  and  behold  an  adder  lying  coiled  around 
their  stems  !  Think  of  this — and  then  be  youraelf — ^young  man 
or  old — THAT  ADDER  if  you  can  1 

About  nine  o'clock  on  a  miserable  Sunday  evening,  in  October 
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18—,  we  were  sitting  quietly  at  borne  around  our  brisk  fire, 
listening,  in  occasionfd  intervals  of  silence,  to  the  rain  which, 
as  it  bad  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  still  came  down  heavily, 
accompanied  with  the  dreary  whistling  of  the  wind.  The  gloom 
without  served  but  to  enhance  by  contrast  the  cheerfulness — 
the  sense  of  snugness  within.  I  was  watching  my  good  wife 
dischaige  her  regular  Sunday  evening  duty  of  cate(£ising  the 
children,  and  pleasing  myself  with  the  promptitude  and  accuracy 
of  my  youngest  child's  replies,  when  the  servant  brought  me  up 
word  that  I  was  wanted  below.  I  went  down-stairs  immediately. 
In  the  hall,  just  beneath  the  lamp,  sat  the  ungainly  figure  of  a 
short,  fat,  bloated  old  Jewess. 

"  This  here  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,''  said  she,  rising  with 
a  confident,  and  I  fancied  somewhat  tipsy,  tone  and  air,  and 
handing  to  me  a  small  dirty  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 

"Miss  Edwards,  No.  11, Court, Street  (3d  Floor)." 

The  handwriting  of  the  paper,  hasty  as  was  the  glance  I  gave  at 
it,  struck  me.  It  was  smidl  and  elegant,  but  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  weak  or  unsteady  hand. 

**  Pray,  what  is  the  matter  with  this  lady  1"  I  inquired. 

''  Matter,  sir  I  Matter  enough,  I  warrant  me  !  The  young 
woman's  not  long  to  live,  as  I  reckon.  She*s  worn  out — ^that's 
all ! "  she  replied,  with  a  freedom  amounting  to  rudeness,  which  at 
once  gave  me  an  inkling  of  her  real  character.  **  Do  you  think 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  call  on  her  to-night  1 "  I  inquired, 
not  much  liking  the  sort  of  place  I  was  likely  to  be  led  to. 

''  She  does,  I  fancy,  poor  thing — and  she  really  looks  very  ill !" 

"  Is  it  any  sudden  illness ) " 

"  No,  sir — ^it*8  been  coming  on  this  long  time — ever  since  she 
came  to  live  with  me.     My  daughter  and  I  thinks  'tis  a  declina" 

"  Couldn't  you  take  her  to  a  dispensary  V*  said  I,  doubtingly. 

"  Many — ^you'll  be  paid  for  your  visit,  I  suppose.  Isn't  that 
enough  1"  said  the  woman,  with  an  impudent  air. 

"Well,  well — I'll  follow  you  in  a  minute  or  two,"  said  I, 
opening  the  street-door,  for  there  was  something  in  the  woman's 
appearance  that  I  hated  to  have  in  my  house. 

"  I  say,  sir ! "  she  called  out,  in  an  under-tone,  as  I  was  some- 
what unceremoniously  shutting  the  door  upon  her,  ^  you  mustn't 
be  put  out  of  your  way,  mind,  if  any  of  my  girls  should  be  about. 

They're  noisy  devils,  to  be  sure,  but  they  won't  meddle^ " 

The  closing  of  the  door  prevented  my  hearing  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence.  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  irresolute.  My  duty, 
however,  so  far  seemed  clear,  and  all  minor  considerations,  I 
thought,  should  give  way ;  so  I  equipped  myself  quickly,  and 
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set  out  on  my  walk,  which  was  as  unpleasant  as  wind,  rain>  and 
darkness  could  make  it 

I  do  not  see  why  I  should  mince  matters  by  hesitating  to  state 
that  the  house  in  which  I  found  myself,  after  about  ten  minutes' 
walk,  was  one  of  ill  fame — and  that,  too,  apparently,  of  the 

lowest  and  vilest  description.     The  street  which  led  to 

Court  was  narrow,  ill  lighted,  and  noisy — swarming  with  per* 
sons  and  places  of  infamous  character.  I  was  ahnost  alanned 
for  my  personal  safety  as  I  passed  them;  and,  on  entering  the 
court,  trembled  for  a  valuable  repeater  I  had  about  me.  At 
that  moment,  too,  I  happened  to  recollect  having  read,  some 
time  before,  in  a  police  report,  an  account  of  a  method  of  en- 
trapping unwary  persons,  veiy  similar  in  circumstances  to  those 
in  whid^  I  found  myself  at  that  moment  A  medical  man  was 
suddenly  summoned  to  see — he  was  told — a  dying  patient ;  but> 
on  reaching  the  residence  of  the  supposed  invalid,  he  was  set 
upon  unexpectedly  by  thieves,  robbed  of  eveiything  he  had 
about  him,  and  turned  into  the  street,  severely,  if  not  dangerously 
beaten.  A  pleasant  reminiscence !  Concealing,  however,  my 
watch  as  well  as  I  could,  and  buttoning  my  greatcoat  up  to  the 
chin,  I  resolved  to  persevere,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  life  of  a  fellow-creature  might  really  be  at  stake ; 
and  besides,  I  was  no  stranger  to  scenes  of  misery  and  destitution 
among  the  lowest  orders. 

^  Court  was  a  nest  of  hornets.     The  dull  light  of  a  sin^e 

lamp  in  the  middle  of  it,  showed  me  the  slatternly  half-dressed 
figures  of  young  women,  clustering  about  the  open  doors  of  eveiy 
house  in  the  court,  and  laughing  loudly,  as  they  occasionaUy 
shouted  their  vile  ribaldries  to  one  another  acrosaihe  court  AU 
this  was  sickening  and  ill-omened  enough ;  but  I  resolved  not 
even  yet  to  give  up.  No.  11, 1  found,  was  the  last  house  in  the 
court ;  and  just  as  I  was  going  to  inquire  of  a  filthy  creature 
squatting  on  the  door-steps,  she  called  out  to  some  one  within, 
"  Mother !  mother ! — here's  the  doctor  come  to  see  Sail ! " 

Her  "  mother,"  the  wretch  who  had  called  upon  me,  presently 
waddled  unsteadily  to  the  door,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She 
seemed  to  have  b^n  disturbed  at  drinking;  and,  a  little  to  my 
alarm,  I  heard  the  gruff  voice  of  a  man  in  tiie  room  she  had  just 
quitted. 

*^  Please  to  follow  me,  sir.  This  way,  sir.  The  young  woman 
is  up  -  stairs.  Bett ! "  she  called  out,  suddenly  stopping,  and 
turning  round,  *^  come  and  take  this  here  gentleman's  wet  um- 
brella, and  dry  it  by  the  fire  ! " 

"  Thank  you — ^thank  you — ^I'll  not  trouble  you  !     I'll  cany  it 
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wiih  me ;  'tis  not  very  wet,"  I  replied  hastily,  as  I  held  it — ^bnt 
dripping  at  every  step.  I  did  not  choose,  beliere  me,  to  part 
ymSk  what  I  might  never  see  again.  It  might,  too — though 
Qod  prevent  the  occasion  ! — ^be  a  small  matter  of  defence  to  me, 
if  my  fears  about  the  nature  of  my  errand  should  be  verified. 
The  moment,  however,  that  the  bedroom  door  was  opened, 
oiher  emotions  than  that  of  apprehension  occupied  my  mind. 
The  apartment  was  little  if  at  sSl  superior  to  that  which  I  have 
described  in  a  former  paper,  as  the  residence  of  the  Irish  family, 
the  '^  (y Hurdles ; ''  *  but  it  was  much  smaller,  and  infinitely 
filthier.  A  candle  that  seemed  never  to  have  been  snuffed,  stood 
on  the  chimney-piece,  beside  one  or  two  filthy  cups  and  jugs, 
shedding  a  dull  dismal  sort  of  twilight  over  an  old  rush-bottomed 
chair  or  two,  a  small  rickety  chest  of  drawers,  an  old  hair-trunk 
with  the  lid  broken  in,  a  small  circular  table,  on  which  was  a 
phial  and  a  teacup ;  and  along  the  further  extremity  of  the  room, 
a  wretched  pallet,  all  tossed  and  disordered.  A  scanty  fire  was 
burning  in  a  very  small  grate,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
•eemed  completely  excluded  by  a  little  window,  two-thirds  of 
whose  panes  were,  however,  stuffed  with  rags,  paper,  &c.  I  felt 
disposed,  immediately  on  entering,  to  remove  one  of  them,  for 
there  was  a  horrid  closeness  in  the  room. 

"Well,  there  she  is  in  the  bed,  poor  devil,  ill  enough,  1*11 
answer  for*t,"  said  the  old  woman,  panting  with  the  effort  of 
ascending  the  stairs.  Reaching  down  the  candle  from  the 
chimney-piece,  she  snuffed  it  with  her  fingers,  and  set  it  upon 
the  table;  and  then,  after  stirring  up  the  fire,  she  took  up  the 
candle  she  had  brought,  and  withdrew,  saying,  as  she  went  out, 
**  Miss  Edwards  said  she*d  rather  see  you  alone,  so  I'm  off,  you 
know.  If  you  want  anything,  I  daresay  you  can  call  out  for 
it ;  some  of  the  girls  will  be  sure  to  hear  you." 

I  was  happy  to  be  relieved  of  her  presence.  When  the  door 
had  closed  VL\>on  her,  I  drew  one  of  the;  chairs  to  the  bedside, 
together  with  the  table  and  candle,  and  beheld  the  figure  of  a 
female  lying  on  her  back  amidst  the  disordered  cloUies,  her 
black  hair  stretched  dishevelled  over  the  dirty  piQow,  and  her 
face  completely  concealed  beneath  both  hands. 

"Well,  madam,  are  you  in  much  pain?"  I  inquired,  gently 
trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  disengage  her  right  hand,  that  I 
might  both  feel  her  pulse  and  see  her  countenance.  I  did  not 
succeed,  however,  for  her  hands  were  clasped  over  her  face  with 
some  little  force  ;  and  as  I  made  the  effort  I  have  mentioned,  a 
faint  sob  burst  from  her. 

•  "  Rich  and  Poor,"  pi««  841. 
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'^  Come,  come,  madam,"  I  continned,  in  as  gentle  a  tone  as  I 
could,  renewing  the  effort  to  dislodge  her  hand,  "I'm  afraid  you 
are  in  much  pain  !  Don't,  however, '  prevent  my  doing  what 
little  may  be  in  my  power  to  relieve  you !"     Still  her  hands 

moved  not.     "  I  am  Dr ;  you  yourself  sent  for  me  !    What 

is  ailing  you  ]     You  need  not  hide  your  face  from  me  in  this 
strange  way  !     Come " 

"  "fiiere,  then  !  Do  you  know  mef**  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
faint  shriek,  at  the  same  time  starting  up  suddenly  in  bed,  and 
removing  her  hands  from  her  face,  which — ^her  hair  pressed  away 
on  each  side  by  her  hands — was  turned  towards  me  with  an 
anguished,  affrighted  stare,  her  features  white  and  wasted.  The 
suddenness  and  singularity  of  the  action  sufficiently  startled  me. 
She  continued  in  the  same  attitude  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance (the  latter  most  vividly  recalling  to  my  mind  that  of  Mrs 
Siddons,  celebrated  in  pictures,  in  the  most  agitating  crisis  of 
her  Lady  Macbeth),  breathing  in  short  quick  gasps,  and  with 
her  eyes  fixed  wildly  upon  me.  If  the  look  did  not  petrify  me, 
as  the  fabled  head  of  Medusa,  it  shocked,  or  rather  horrified  me, 
beyond  all  expression,  as  I  gazed  at  it ;  for — could  my  eyes 
see  aright  1 — I  gradually  recognised  the  face  as  one  known  to 
me.  The  cold  thrill  that  passed  through  me,  the  sickening 
sensations  I  then  experienced,  creep  over  me  now  that  I  am 
writing. 

«  TOiy— am  I  right  ? — Eleanob  ! "  I  exclaimed  faintly,  my 
hands  elevated  with  consternation,  at  the  same  time  almost 
doubting  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  She  made  me  no  reply, 
but  shook  her  head  with  frantic  violence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  sunk  exhausted  on  her  pillow.  I  would  have  spoken 
to  her— I  would  have  touched  her  ;  but  the  shock  of  what  I 
had  just  seen  had  momentarily  imnerved  me.  I  did  not  re- 
cover my  self-possession  till  I  found  that  she  had  fainted.  Oh, 
mercy,  mercy !  what  a  wreck  of  beauty  was  I  gazing  on  ! 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  this  pallid,  worn-out,  death-struck 
creature,  lying  in  such  a  den  of  guilt  and  pollution  1  Was  this 
the  gay  and  beautiful  girl  I  had  once  known  as  the  star  of  the 
place  where  she  resided — whom  my  wife  knew — ^whom,  in  short, 
we  had  both  known,  and  that  familiarly  1  The  truth  flashed 
in  a  moment  over  my  shuddering,  reluctant  soul.  I  must  be 
gazing  on  the  spoil  of  the  seducer !  I  looked  with  horror,  not 
to  say  loathing,  on  her  lifeless  features,  till  I  began  to  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  they  could  really  be  tiiose  I  took  them  to  be. 
But  her  extraordinary  conduct — there  could  be  no  mistake  when 
I  thought  of  that. 
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Wiiili  the  aid  of  a  vinaigrette,  which  I  always  carried  about 
with  me,  and  dashing  a  little  cold  water  in  her  face,  she  gradu- 
ally revived.  The  moment  her  slowly-opening  eyes  fell  upon 
me,  she  closed  them  again,  turned  aside  her  head  with  a  con- 
vulsive start,  and  covered  her  face,  as  before,  with  her  hands. 

**  Come,  come,  Miss  B ," — a  stifled  groan  burst  from  her 

lips  on  hearing  me  mention  her  real  name,  and  she  shook  her 
head  with  agony  unutterable,  '*  you  mugt  be  calm,  or  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you.  There's  nothmg  to  alarm  you,  surely,  in  me  ! 
I  am  come  at  your  own  request,  and  wish  to  be  of  service  to 
you.     Tell  me  at  once,  now,  where  do  you  feel  pain  1 '' 

**  Here  ! "  replied  the  wretched  girl,  placing  her  left  hand 
with  convulsive  eneigy  upon  her  heart  Oh,  the  tone  of  her 
voice  !  I  would  to  Heaven — ^I  would  to  Heaven,  that  the 
blackest  seducer  on  earth  could  have  been  present  to  hear  her 
utter  that  one  word  I 

^'  Have  you  any  pain  in  the  other  side  1 "  I  inquired,  looking 
away  from  her  to  conceal  my  emotion,  and  trying  to  count  her 
pulses.     She  nodded  with  an  anguished  air  in  the  affirmative. 

"Do  you  spit  much  during  the  dayl    Any  blood,  Miss 

''  Miss  B ! "  she  echoed  with  a  smile  of  mingled  despair 

and  grief  ;  ''  call  me  rather  Devil !  Don't  mock  me  with  land 
wonk  !  Don't,  doctor !  No,  not  a  word — a  single  word — a 
word,"  she  continued  with  increasing  wildness  of  tone  and  air. 
"See,  I'm  prepared!  I'm  beforehand  !  I  expected  something 
like  tins  ! — Don't — don't  dare  me  !  Look  !  "  She  suddenly 
thrust  her  right  hand  under  the  bed-clothes,  and,  to  my  horror, 
diyw  from  under  them  a  table-knife,  which  she  shook  before 
me  with  the  air  of  a  maniac  I  wrenched  it  out  of  her  hand 
with  little  difficulty. 

"  Well,  then — so — so  " — she  gasped,  clutching  at  her  throat 
with  both  hands.  I  rose  up  from  my  chair,  telling  her  in  a 
stem  tone,  that  if  she  persisted  in  such  wild  antics,  I  should 
leave  her  at  once ;  that  my  time  was  valuable,  and  the  hour 
besides  growing  late. 

"  Go — go,  then  !  Desert  one  whom  the  world  has  already  de- 
serted 1 — Yes,  go — ^go  away — I  deserve  no  better — and  yet — ^from 
what  I  once  knew  of  you — I  did  not  expect  it !  "  exclaimed  the 
miserable  girl,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  bitter  but  relieving  tears. 
Finding  that  what  I  had  said  had  produced  its  desired  effect, 
I  resumed  my  seat.     There  was  a  silence  of  several  moments. 

*•  I — I  suppose  you  are  shocked — ^to — ^to  see  me  here — but 
you've  heard  it  all "  said  she  faintly. 
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« Oil — ^we'll  talk  about  that  by-and-by  !  I  must  first  see 
about  your  health.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill ;  haven't  you 
been  long  so  % — ^Why.did  not  you  send  for  me  earlier  % — Rely 
upon  it,  you  need  not  have  sent  twice  ! " 

"  Oh — can  you  ask  me,  doctor  1 — I  dared  not ! — I  wish — oh, 
how  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  for  you  now  I  The  sight  of  you  has 
driven  me  nearly  mad !  You  must  see  that  it  has — ^but  you 
did  not  mean  it !  Oh  !— oh  ! — oh !  "  she  groan^,  apparently 
half  choked — ''what  I  feel  here!"  pressing  both  her  hands 
upon  her  heart,  "  what  a  hell !  "  quivering  forth  the  last  word 
with  an  intonation  that  was  fearful. 

"Once  more — I  entreat  you  to  check  your  feelings,  otherwise 
it  is  absurd  for  me  to  be  here  I  What  good  can  I  possibly  do 
you,  if  you  rave  in  this  manner  % ''  said  I,  speaking  sternly. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  suddenly  coughed  violently  ;  then 
started  up  in  the  bed,  felt  about  in  haste  for  her  handkerchief, 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  drew  it  away  marked  with  blood. 

She  had  burst  a  blood-vessel ! 

I  was  dreadfully  alarmed  for  her.  The  incessant  use  she 
made  of  her  handkerchief  soon  rendered  it  useless.  It  was 
steeped  in  blood.  She  pointed  hurriedly  to  the  drawers — I  un- 
derstood her — drew  one  of  them  open,  and  instantly  brought 
her  another  handkerchief.  That,  also,  was  soon  useless.  In 
the  intervals  of  this  horrid  work  she  attempted  to  speak  to 
me — but  I  stopped  her  once  for  all,  by  laying  my  finger  on  my 
lips,  and  then  addressing  her  solemnly — "  In  the  name  of  God, 
I  charge  you  to  be  silent  !  A  word — a  single  word — and  you 
are  a  dead  woman  !  Your  life  is  in  the  utmost  danger " — 
again  she  seemed  attempting  to  speak — ''  if  you  utter  a  syllable, 
I  tell  you  it  will  destroy  you ;  you  know  the  consequences — 
you  will  therefore  die  a  suicide — and,  think  of  hereafter  ! " 

A  smile— one  I  cannot  attempt  to  characterise,  but  by  saying 
it  seemed  an  unearthly  one  —  flitted  for  an  instant  over  her 
features — and  she  did  not  seem  disposed  again  to  disobey  my 
injunctions.  I  proceeded  to  bleed*  her  immediately,  having 
obtained  what  was  necessary — with  great  difficulty — ^without 
summoning  any  one  for  the  present  into  the  room.  When  she 
saw  what  I  was  about,  she  whispered  faintly  with  a  calm  but 
surprised  air — pointing  to  her  steeped  handkerchiefs — "  What ! 
more  blood  I  " — I  simply  implored  her  to  be  silent,  and  trust 

*  I  have  often  heard  people  express  astonishment  at  the  bleeding  a  patient  who  has 
already  bled  profusely  from  a  niptored  vessel  It  is  with  a  yiew  to  lessening  the 
heart's  action,  so  as  to  diminish  the  volume  of  blood  that  it  propels  throogh  the  in- 
jured vessel,  which  may  so  have  an  opportunity  of  healing  before  it  is  called  npoo  to 
perform  its  full  functions. 
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herae^  in  my  hands.  I  bled  her  till  she  fainted.  A  few 
moments  before  she  became  insensible,  while  the  death-like  hue 
and  expression  of  fainting  were  stealing  over  her  features,  she 
exclaimed,  though  almost  iuaudibly — "  Am  I  dying  1 " 

When  I  had  taken  the  requisite  quantity  of  blood,  I  bound 
up  the  arm  as  well  as  I  could,  took  out  my  pencil,  hastily  wrote 
a  prescription  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  called  for  such  assistance 
as  might  be  within  reach.  A  young  woman  of  odious  appear- 
ance answered  my  summons  by  bursting  noisily  into  the  room. 

''La!*'  she  exclaimed,  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  blood 
and  the  pallid  face  of  my  patient — "  La  !  Sure  Sail's  hooked  /" 

"Hush,  woman!"  said  I  sternly,  "take  this" — ^giving  her 
the  prescription — "  to  the  nearest  druggist's  shop,  and  get  it 
made  up  immediately ;  and  in  the  mean  time  send  some  elderly 
person  here.** 

«  Oh— her  mother,  eh  ]** 

"  Her  mother  r^  I  echoed  with  astonishment.  She  laughed, 
"  La,  now — ^you  don*t  know  the  ways  of  these  places.  We  all 
calls  her  mother !  ** 

Pity  for  the  miserable  victim  I  had  in  charge,  joined  with 
disgust  and  horror  at  the  persons  about  me,  and  the  place  in 
which  I  was,  kept  me  silent — till  the  woman  last  alluded  to 
made  her  appearance  with  the  medicine  I  had  ordered,  and 
which  I  instantly  poured  into  a  cup  and  gave  my  patient  "  Is 
the  young  woman  much  worse,  sir?**  she  inquired  in  an  imder- 
tone,  and  with  something  like  concepi  of  manner. 

"Yes,**  I  replied,  laconically;  "she  must  be  taken  care  of, 
and  that  well — or  she  will  not  live  the  night  out  ** — I  whis- 
pered. 

"Better  take  her  to  the  hospital  at  once — ^hadn*t  we?**  she 
inquired,  approaching  the  bed,  and  eyeing  Miss  Edwards  with 
stupid,  unfeeling  curiosity. 

"  She  is  not  to  be  moved  out  of  her  bed,  at  the  peril  of  her 
life — not  for  many  days.  Mind,  woman — I  tell  you  that  dis- 
tinctly.** 

"  You  tell  me  that  distinctly  ?  And  what  the  devil  if  you 
do  ?  What,  a  Gk>d*s  name,  is  to  be  done  with  a  sick  young 
woman  liere  /  We've  something-  else  to  do  beside  making  our 
house  into  an  hospital  !  ** 

I  could  with  difficulty  repress  my  indignation. 

"Pray,  for  pity*s  sake,  my  good  woman,  don't  speak  so 
cruelly  about  this  unfortunate  girl  I  Consider  how  soon  you 
may  he  lying  on  your  own  deathbed ^*' 

"Deathbed  be  !     Who's  to  pay  for  her  if  she  stops 
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here  ?  /  can't,  and  what's  more,  I  won't — and  I  defy  the 
parish  to  make  me !  She  can't  'am  her  living  naWy  that's 
plain  !  But,  by  the  way,"  she  continued,  suddenly  addressing 
my  patient,  "  Sally,  you  had  money  enough  a  few  days  ago,  / 
know  ;  where  is  it  now  ] " 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  I,  gently  removing  her  from  the 
bedside,  ''  do  but  leave  the  room  for  a  moment.  I  will  come 
down-stairs  and  arrange  everjrthing  with  you." 

"  Leave  the  room  !  Ah,  ha ! — ^that  you  may  bag  the  blunt 
— ^if  there  is  any  !  "     She  seemed  inclined  to  be  obstreperous. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  are  killing  this  poor  girl ! "  said  I,  my  eye 
kindling  upon  the  old  monster  with  anger.  Muttering  some 
imintelligible  words  of  ill  temper,  she  suffered  me  to  dose  the 
door  upon  her,  and  I  once  more  took  my  seat  at  the  bedside. 
Miss  Edward's  face  evidenced  the  agitation  with  which  she  had 
listened  to  the  cruel  and  insolent  language  of  the  beldam  in  whose 
power  she  for  the  present  lay.     I  trembled  for  the  effect  of  it 

"  Now,  I  entreat  you,  suffer  me  to  have  all  the  talking  to 
myself  for  a  moment  or  twa  You  can  answer  all  my  questions 
with  a  nod  or  so.  Do  you  think  that  if  I  were  to  send  to  you 
a  nice  respectable  woman — a  nurse  from  a  dispensary  with 
which  I  am  connected — ^to  attend  upon  you,  the  people  of  the 
house  would  let  you  remain  quiet  for  a  few  days — till  you  could 
be  removed  1  Nod,  if  you  think  so  !"  She  looked  at  me  with 
surprise  while  I  talked  about  removing  her,  but  she  simply 
nodded  in  acquiescenca 

"If  you  are  well  enough  by-and-by,  would  you  object  to 
being  taken  from  this  place  to  a  dispensary,  where  I  would  see 
to  your  comfort  1 "     She  shook  her  head. 

"  Are  you  indebted  to  any  one  here  1 " 

"  No,  my  guilt  has  paid ^"  she  whispered.     I  pressed  my 

finger  on  my  lips,  and  she  ceased.  "  WeU,  we  understand  one 
another  for  the  present  I  must  not  stay  much  longer,  and 
you  must  not  be  exhausted.  I  shall  charge  the  people  below 
to  keep  you  quiet,  and  a  kind  experience  nurse  shall  be  at 
your  bedside  within  two  hours  from  this  tima  I  will  leave 
orders,  till  she  comes,  with  the  woman  of  the  house  to  give  you 
your  medicine,  and  to  keep  you  quiet  and  the  room  cooL  Now 
I  charge  you,  by  all  your  hopes  of  life — ^by  all  your  fears  of 
death — let  nothing  prevail  on  you  to  open  your  Hps,  tmless  it 
be  absolutely  necessary.  Good  evening — ^may  God  protect 
you!"  I  was  rising,  when  she  beckoned- me  into  my  seat 
again.  She  groped  with  her  hand  under  her  pillow  for  a 
moment,  and  brought  out  a  purse. 

2  H 
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'•  Poh  poh  !  put  it  away — at  least  for  the  present !  "  said  I. 

"Your  fee  must  be  paid,"  she  whispered. 

"I  visit  you  as  a  dispensary  patient,  and  shall  assuredly 
receive  no  fee.  You  cannot  move  me  any  more  than  you  can 
shake  St  Paul's/'  said  I,  in  a  peremptory  tone.  Dropping  her 
purse,  she  seized  my  hand  in  both  hers,  and  looking  up  at  me 
with  a  woeful  expression,  her  tears  fell  upon  it.    After  a  pause, 

she  whispered,  "  Only  a  single  word.     Mrs ,"  naming  my 

wife,  "you  will  not  tell  her  of  mel"  she  inquired,  with  an 
imploring  look.  "  No,  I  will  not !''  I  replied,  though  I  knew 
I  should  break  my  word  the  moment  I  got  home.  She  squeezed 
my  hand,  and  sighed  heavily.  I  did  not  regret  to  see  her 
beginning  to  grow  drowsy  with  exhaustion,  and  perhaps  the 
effect  of  the  medicine  I  had  given  her,  so  I  slipped  quietly  out 
of  the  room.  Having  no  candle,  I  was  obliged  to  grope  my 
way  down-stairs  in  the  dark.  I  was  shocked  and  alarmed  to 
hear,  as  I  descended,  by  the  angry  voices  both  of  men  and 
women,  that  there  was  a  disturbance  down-stairs.  Oh,  what  a 
place  for  such  a  patient  as  I  had  quitted !  I  paused,  when 
half-way  down,  to  listen. 

*^  I  tell  you,  I  did7i*t  take  the  watch,''  shrieked  the  infuriated 
voice  of  a  female.     "  I'll  be  if  I  did." 

"  I  saw  you  with  it — I  saw  you  with  it !  "  replied  a  man's 
voice. 

"  You're  a  liar  !     A liar ! "     There  was  the  sound  of  a 

scuffle.  ^ 

"  Come,  come,  my  girl !  Easy  there  !  Easy  ! — Be  quiet,  or 
I'll  take  you  all  off  to  the  watch-house ! — Come,  Bett,  you'd 
better  come  off  peaceably  at  once  !  This  here  gentleman  says 
as  how  you've  stolen  his  watch,  and  so  you  must  go,  of  course!" 

"  I  won't !  I  won't !     I'll  tear  your  eyes  out !     I'll  see  you 

all first !  I  will,"  yelled  the  voice  I  had  first  heard,  and 

the  uproar  increased.  Gracious  Heaven  !  in  what  a  place  was 
I !  was  my  wretched  patient !  I  stood  on  the  da^  stairs, 
leaning  on  my  umbrella,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  or  what 
to  do.  I  resolved  at  length  to  go  down ;  and  on  reaching  the 
scene  of  all  this  uproar,  found  the  passage  and  doorway  choked 
with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  uproar?"  I  exclaimed  in 
as  authoritative  a  manner  as  I  knew  how  to  assume.  "  For 
God's  sake  be  quiet !  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  young 
woman  dying  up-stairs  1 " 

"  Dying  1  And  what's  that  to  me  ?  They  say  I'm  a  thief — 
He  says  I've  got  his  watch — he  does,  the liar  !  "  shouted 
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a  young  woman,  her  dress  almost  torn  off  her  shoulders,  and 
her  hair  hanging  loosely  all  about  her  head  and  neck,  and 
almost  covering  her  face.  She  tried  to  disengage  herself  from 
the  grasp  of  a  watchman,  and  struggled  to  reach  a  young  man, 
who,  with  impassioned  gestures,  was  telling  the  crowd  that  he 
had  been  robbed  of  his  watch  in  the  house.  My  soul  was  sick 
within  me.  I  would  fain  have  slipped  away,  once  for  all,  from 
such  a  horrid  scene  and  neighbourhood,  but  the  thoughts  of  her 
I  had  left  above  detained  me. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,"  said  I,  addressing 
the  old  proprietress  of  the  house. 

"  Speak  to  me,  indeed  ! "  she  replied,  scarce  vouchsafing  me 

a  look,  and  panting  with  rage.     "  Here's  this  liar  says 

he's  been  robbed  here  ;  that  one  o'  my  girls  is  a  thief !  He's 
trying  to  blast  the  character  of  my  house  " — and  she  poured 
such  a  volley  of  foul  obscene  names  upon  the  object  of  her 
fury,  as  I  had  scarcely  thought  it  possible  for  the  tongue  of 
man,  much  less  of  woman,  to  utter. 

"  But,  do  let  me  have  one  word  with  you,"  I  whispered  im- 
ploringly— "  the  poor  girl  up-stairs — her  life  is  at  stake " 

"  Here,  Moll,  do  you  come  and  speak  to  the  doctor !  /*rc 
something  else  on  my  hands,  I  warrant  me ! "  and  turning 
abruptly  from  me,  she  plunged  again  into  the  quarrel  which  I 
had  interrupted. 

The  young  woman  she  addressed  made  her  way  out  of  the 
crowd — led  me  into  a  small  filthy  room  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  civilly,  but  with  some  agitation,  arising  from  her  having 
4^en  a  part  in  the  dispute,  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  "  Why, 
only  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Edwards  is  my  patient — ^that  I  know 
her." 

"Lord,  sir,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  do  a  hundred 
others " 

"Silence,  woman  !"  said  I  indignantly,  "and  listen  to  what 
I  am  saying.  I  tell  you,  Miss  Edwards  is  my  patient ;  that  she 
is  in  dying  circumstances ;  and  I  hold  you  all  responsible  for 
her  safety.  If  she  dies  tlu-ough  being  disturbed,  or  frightened 
in  any  way,  recollect  you  will  be  placed  in  very  serious  circum- 
stances, and  I  will  witness  against  you  !  " 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  the  poor  thing,  sir — ^veiy ! "  she  replied, 
as  if  startled  by  what  I  had  said  ;  "  she's  the  quietest,  civilest, 
best-behaved  of  any  of  our  ladies,  by  far !  What  can  we  do, 
sir?" 

"  Keep  the  house  quiet ;  do  not  let  her  be  spoken  to— and  in 
an  hour's  time  I  shall  send  a  proper  woman  to  wait  upon  her." 
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"  Lord,  sir,  but  how's  the  poor  creature  to  pay  you  and  the 
'Woman  too  ?  She's  been  laid  up,  I  don't  know  how  long — ^in- 
deed, almost  ever  since  she's  been  here  ! '' 

"  That  /  will  see  about  All  I  want  from  you  is  to  attend  to 
what  I  have  told  you.  I  shall  call  here  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  hope  to  find  that  my  wishes  have  been  attended  to.  It 
will  be  a  very  serious  business  for  you  all,  mind  me,  if  they  have 
not.  If  I  do  not  find  this  hubbub  cease  instantly,  I  shall  at  my 
own  expense  engage  a  constable  to  keep  the  peace  here.  Tell 
this  to  the  people  without  there.     I  know  the  magistrates  at 

Street  Office,  and  will  certainly  do  what  I  say."     She 

promised  that  all  I  had  said  should  be  attended  to  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  I  hurried  from  such  a  scene  as  it  has  not  often  been 
my  lot  to  witness.  I  thanked  God  heartily,  on  quitting  the  house 
and  neighbourhood,  that  I  found  mjrself  once  more  in  the  open 
air,  cold,  dark,  and  rainy  though  it  was.  I  breathed  freely  for 
the  first  time  since  entering  within  the  atmosphere  of  such  hor- 
rible contamination.     A  rush  of  recollections  of  Miss  B , 

once  virtuous,  happy,  beautiful ;  now  guilty,  polluted,  dying — 
of  former  and  present  times — overwhelmed  my  mind.  "V^at 
scenes  must  tlus  poor  fallen  creature  have  passed  through  ! 
How  was  it  that,  long  ere  this,  she  had  not  k^d  violent  h^ds 
upon  herself — that  in  her  paroxysms  of  remorse  and  despair, 
she  had  not  rushed  from  an  existence  that  was  hateful — hurried 
madly  from  the  scene  of  guilt,  into  that  of  its  punishment  ]  I 
at  once  longed  for  and  loathed  a  possible  rehearsal  of  alL  Fidl 
of  such  reflections  as  these,  I  found  myself  at  the  door  of  the 
dispensary.  The  hour  was  rather  late,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  I  could  find  such  a  person  as  I  had  undertaken 
to  send.  I  prescribed  the  requisite  remedies,  and  gave  them  to 
the  nurse  with  all  fitting  directions,  and  despatched  her  to  the 
scene  of  her  attendance,  as  quickly  as  possible — promising  to 
be  with  her  as  early  as  I  could  in  the  morning,  and  direct- 
ing her  to  send  for  me  without  hesitation  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  if  she  thought  her  patient  exhibited  any  alarming  symp- 
toms. It  was  past  eleven  when  I  reached  home.  I  told  the 
reader  a  little  while  ago,  that  I  knew  I  should  break  my 
promise — that  I  could  not  help  informing  my  wife  of  what 
had  happened.  I  need  hardly  say  the  shock  gave  her  a 
sleepless  night.  I  think  the  present  the  fittest  opportunity 
for  mentioning  shortly  to  the  reader,  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  became  first  acquainted  with  the  soi-disant  Miss 
Edwards. 

Several  years  before  the  period  of  which  I  have  been  writing. 
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my  wife's  health  required  the  assistance  of  change  of  scene  and 
fresh  country  air.  I  therefore  took  her  down,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  to  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the  fafjiionable 
watering-places,  and  engaged  lodgings  for  her  at  the  boarding- 
house  of  a  respectable  widow  lady,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town. 
Her  husband  had  been  a  captain  in  the  East  India  service,  who 
spent  his  money  faster  than  he  earned  it;  so  that,  on  lus  death, 
nothing  but  the  most  active  exertions  of  numerous  friends  and 
relatives  preserved  his  widow  and  daughter  from  little  less  than 

absolute  destitution.     They  took  for  Mrs  B the  house  she 

occupied  when  we  became  her  lodgers,  furnished  it  with  com- 
fort, and  even  elegance ;  and,  in  a  word,  fairly  set  her  agoing 
as  the  proprietress  of  a  boarding-house.  The  respectability  of 
her  character,  and  the  comforts  of  her  little  establishment,  pro- 
cured for  her  permanent  patronage.  How  well  do  I  recoUect 
her  prepossessing  appearance  as  it  first  struck  me !  There  was 
an  air  of  pensive  cheerfulness  and  composure  about  her  features, 
that  spoke  eloquently  in  her  favour  ;  and  I  felt  gratified  at  the 
thought  of  committing  my  wife  and  family  into  such  good  hands. 
As  we  were  coming  down-stairs  after  inspecting  the  house,  through 
the  half-open  door  of  a  back  parlour,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an 
unconunonly  handsome  and  elegantly  dressed  girl,  sitting  at  a 
desk  writing. 

"  Only  my  daughter,  sir,"  said  Mis  B ,  observing  my  eye 

rather  inquisitively  peering  after  her. 

"  Dear  ! — how  like  she  is  to  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna  !  " 
exclaimed  my  wife. 

"Yes,  madam.      It  is  often  remarked  here,"  replied  Mrs 

B ,  colouring  with  pleasure ;  "and  what's  far  better,  ma'am, 

she's  the  best  girl  you'll  meet  with  in  a  day's  walk  through  a 
town  !  She's  ^  I  care  for  in  the  world  !  "  she  added  with  a 
sigh.  We  congratulated  ourselves  mutually;  expressing  anti- 
cipations of  pleasure  from  our  future  intercourse.  After  seeing 
my  family  settled  in  their  new  quarters,  I  left  for  London — my 
professional  engagements  not  allowing  me  more  than  a  day's 
absence.  Every  letter  I  received  from  my  wife  contained  com- 
mendations of  her  hostess,  and  "  the  Madonna,"  her  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  agreeable  daughter,  with  whom  she  had  got 
particularly  intimate,  and  was  seldom  out  of  her  company.  The 
visits,  "like  angels',  few  and  far  between,"  that  I  was  able  to 

pay  to ,  made  Miss  B as  great  a  favourite  with  me  as 

with  my  wife — as,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  all  that  knew  or 
saw  her.  I  found  that  she  was  well  known  about  the  place  by 
the  name  of  "the  Madonna ;"  and  was  so  much  pestered  with  the 
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tAe  qwdd  fcgye  fMhttm'mt  wiAed.  TW  frajik,  aBpfe4feeaned 
cnatiire  was  noC  long  in  "^^^-^g  a  cnofiduit  of  mr  wife  ;  wlio, 
m  tbeir  ▼vioas  crjiiircmtiotts*  heard,  with  bet  litsfe  sarpciae,  oC 
to]U(«l  aiymjMwmi  b01eC-<ioax,  eofiiei  of  tcescs,  ire  4c^  and 
Mattmng  attentions  pakl  bj  the  most  diatingushed  strangen; 
wmd,  in  one  imtanrp,  eren  bj  Bojahj  itaelL  She  had  rinsed 
aereral  adTantageoos  offers  of  marriage,  preand  iqpon  her  to  a 
d^^ree  thai  waa  hamwing,  oo  the  part  of  her  mother,  to  idiom 
die  was  paanonalety  attached,  and  from  whom  she  oonld  not 
bear  the  thooght  of  the  most  partial  aqiaration.  Her  edncaticm 
— her  aModadons — her  cast  of  rharartfr — her  tastes  and  indina- 
tiona,  were  eonsiderabl  j  bejood  her  present  sphere^  ^  I  onoe 
alKnild  hare  langhad,  indeed,  at  an j  one  talking  of  my  beocxn- 
11^  the  dan^^bter  of  a  lodging-hoose  keeper,''  said  the  pnmd  giri, 
oo  one  occasion  to  mj  wife,  her  swan-like  neck  corring  with  in- 
Tolontary  haateor,  whidi,  howerer,  was  soon  8oft»ied  bj  my 
wife's  calm  and  steady  eye  of  reproof,  as  she  assured  her — 
^  Eleanor,  /  thought  it  no  harm  to  be  soch  a  daoghter."  Hiis 
pride  appeared  to  my  wife,  thon^  not  to  me,  some  secority 
against  the  peculiar  dangers  that  beset  Miss  B— - — 

^  She's  too  prood — too  higfa-^nrited  a  giri,"  she  woold  say, 
"  to  permit  herself  to  tamper  with  temptation.  She's  infinitely 
above  listening  to  nonsense.  Tmst  me,  there's  that  in  her 
would  frighten  oflT  fifty  triflen  a-day ! " 

"  My  view  of  the  matter,  Emily,  is  far  different,"  I  would 
say.  ''  Pride,  unless  combined  with  the  highest  qualities,  is  apt 
to  predpitate  such  a  girl  into  the  vertex  that  humility  could 
never  have  come  within  si^t  or  reach  of.  Pride  dares  the 
danger  that  lowness  trembles  at  and  avoids.  Pride  must  press 
forward  to  the  verge  of  the  predpice,  to  show  the  ease  and  grace 
of  its  defiance.  My  Emily,  merely  human  confidence  is  bad — is 
dangerous — in  proportion  to  its  d^ree.  Consider — remember 
what  you  have  both  heard  and  i&A  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences attendant  on  the  pride  of  a  disappointed  girl !" 

The  predominant  taste  of  Miss  B was  novel-reading,  which 

engaged  her  attention  every  spare  hour  she  could  snatch  from 
other  engagements.  Hence,  what  could  she  imbibe  but,  too 
often,  false  sentiment — what  gather  but  the  most  erroneous 
and  distorted  views  of  life  and  morals  1  Add  to  this  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  beauty,  and  the  involimtary  tribute  it 
exacted  from  all  who  saw  her — the  intoxicating,  maddening 
fumes  of  flattery — ah  me  1  I  should  have  trembled  for  her  indeed, 
had  she  been  a  daughter  of  mine !     The  doting  mother,  how- 
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ever,  seemed  to  see  none  of  these  dangers — to  feel  none  of  these 
apprehensions;  and  cruel,  surely,  and  impertinent,  would  it  have 
been  in  us  to  suggest  them.     For  nearly  three  months  was  my 

wife  a  guest  of  Mrs  B 's,  and  a  familiar — I  might  almost 

say  an  aflfectionate  companion — of  her  beautiful  daughter.     On 

leaving,  my  wife  pressed  Miss  B (the  mother  was,  of  course, 

out  of  the  question)  to  pay  her  a  speedy  visit  in  town,  and  ex- 
acted a  promise  of  occasional  correspondence.  Long  after  our 
return  to  London  was  "the  Madonna"  a  subject  of  conversation, 
and  many  were  the  anxious  wishes  and  hopes  expressed  by  my 

wife  on  her  behalf.     Miss  B did  not  avail  herself  of  the 

invitation  above  mentioned,  further  than  by  a  hasty  passing  call 
at  our  house  during  the  absence  of  both  of  us.  One  circum- 
stance and  another — especially  the  increasiag  cares  of  a  family 
— ^brought  about  a  slackening,  and  at  length  a  cessation,  of  the 
correspondence  betwixt  my  wife  and  her  friend  "  the  Madonna," 
though  we  occasionally  heard  of  her  by  friends  recently  returned 
from .  I  do  not  think,  however,  her  name  was  once  men- 
tioned for  about  three  years  before  the  period  at  which  this 
narrative  commences. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  con- 
sternation with  which  I  recognised  in  "SaUy  Edwards"  the 
"  Madonna  "  of  a  former  day  !  The  very  watch-pockets  at  the 
back  of  our  bed  were  the  pretty  presents  of  her  whose  horrid 
story  I  was  telling  my  sobbing  wife  !  I  could  have  torn  them 
from  the  bed-head,  for  the  sake  of  their  torturing  associations  ! 
they  would  not  let  us  sleep  in  peace.  I  was  startled,  during 
the  night,  from  a  doze  rather  than  from  sleep,  by  the  sobs  of  my 
wife. 

"  What^s  the  matter,  Emily?"  I  asked. 

" Oh  !"  she  replied;  **wJuit  has  become  of  poor  Mrs  B ! 

Rely  on  it,  she's  dead  of  a  broken  heart ! " 

For  two  hours  before  my  usual  hour  of  rising,  I  lay  awake, 
casting  about  in  my  mind  by  what  strange  and  fatal  course  of 

events  Miss  B had  been  brought  into  the  revolting,  the 

awful  circumstances  in  which  I  found  her.  Dreadfully  distinct 
as  was  the  last  night's  interview  in  my  recollection,  I  was  not 
wholly  free  from  transient  fits  of  incredulity.      I  could  not 

identify  the  two — Eleanor  B with  Sail  Edwards/    All 

such  notions,  however,  were  dissipated  by  nine  o'clock,  when  I 
found  myself  once  more  by  the  bedside  of  "Miss  Edwards." 
She  was  asleep  when  I  entered ;  and  I  motioned  the  nurse  to 
silence,  as  I  stepped  noiselessly  towards  the  chair  she  quitted  to 
make  room  for  me.      O  God !   how  my  heart  ached  on  that 
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occasion  !    Was  the  pitiable  object  before  me  Eleanor  B ? 

Were  they  her  fair  limbs  that  now  lay  beneath  the  filthy  bed- 
clothes? Was  the  ashy  face — ^the  hollow  cheek — ^the  sunken 
eye — the   matted,  disordered  hair, — did   all  these  belong  to 

Eleanor  B ,  the  beautiful  Madonna  of  a  former  and  happier 

day !  Alas  for  the  black  hair,  braided  so  tastefully  over  the 
proud  brow  of  alabaster,  now  clammy  with  the  dews  of  disease 
and  death,  seen  from  amid  the  dishevelled  hair  like  a  neglected 
gravestone,  pressed  down  into  the  ground,  and  half  overgrown 
with  the  dank  grass  of  the  churchyard !  Alas  for  the  radiant 
eye  !  Woe  is  me  ! — where  is  the  innocent  heart  of  past  years  % 
Oh,  seraph !  fallen  from  heaven  into  the  pit  of  darkness  and 
horror — how  camest  thou  here  ! 

Faint^vain  attempt  to  embody  in  words  some  of  the  agitating 
thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind  during  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  that  I  sat  beside  my  sleeping  patient !  Tears  I  did  not — 
could  not  shed.  My  grief  found  no  other  outlet  than  a  half- 
smothered  sigh — ^that  ransacked,  however,  every  comer  of  my 
heart  Everything  about  me  wore  the  air  of  desolation  and 
misery.  The  nurse,  wearied  with  her  night's  watch,  sat  near  me 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  drooping  with  drowsiness.  The  room 
was  small,  dirty,  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture.  The  rain, 
seen  indistinctly  through  the  few  dirty  panes  of  glass,  was  pour- 
ing down  as  it  had  been  all  night  The  wind  continued  to  sigh 
drearily.  Then,  the  house  where  I  was — ^the  receptacle  of  ti^e 
vilest  of  the  vile — ^the  very  antechamber  of  hell !  When  shall 
I  forget  that  morning — ^that  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence  and 
reflection  ) 

And  thou,  Fiend  !  the  doer  of  all  this — ^would  that  thou 
hadst  been  there  to  see  it ! 

A  sudden  noise  made  by  the  nurse  woke  Miss  Edwards. 
Without  moving  from  the  posture  in  which  she  lay— on  her  side, 
with  her  face  away  from  me — as  she  had  slept,  I  foimd,  nearly 
all  the  night — she  opened  her  eyes,  and  after  looking  steadfastly 
at  the  wall  for  a  few  moments,  closed  them  again.  I  gently 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  then  felt  her  pulse.  She  turned  her 
head  slowly  towards  me;  and,  after  fixing  her  eyes  on  me  for 
an  instant  with  an  air  of  apathy,  they  widened  into  a  strange 
stare  of  alarm,  while  her  white  face  seemed  blanched  to  even  a 
whiter  hue  than  before.  Her  lips  slowly  parted — altogether  I 
protest  my  blood  chilled  beneath  what  I  looked  upon.  There 
was  no  smile  of  welcome — no  appearance  of  recognition  ;  but 
she  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  woke  from  dreaming  of  a  fright- 
ful spectre,  that  remained  visible  to  her  waking  eyes. 
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"  Miss  B -,  Miss  Edwards,  I  mean,  hovf  are  you  1 "  I  in- 
quired. 

"Yes — ^it — it  w"  she  muttered,  scarcely  audible — her  eye 
fixed  unwaveringly  upon  me. 

**  Have  you  been  in  any  pain  during  the  night  1"  I  continued. 

Without  removing  her  eyes,  or  making  me  any  answer,  she 
slowly  drew  up  her  right  hand,  all  white  and  thin  as  it  was,  and 
laid  it  on  her  heart. 

**  Ah ! "  I  whispered  softly,  partly  to  myself,  partly  to  the 
nurse — "  'tis  the  opium — not  yet  recovered  from  it."  She  over- 
heard me,  shook  her  head  slowly — her  eyes  continuing  settled 
on  me  as  before.  I  began  to  wonder  whether  her  intellects  were 
disturbed;  for  there  was  something  in  the  settled  stare  of  her 
eyes  that  shocked  and  oppressed  me. 

"  I  thought  I  should  never  have  woke  again ! "  she  exclaimed 
in  a  low  tone,  with  a  faint  sigh.  '* Suicide!  hereafter/^*  she 
continued  to  murmur,  reminding  me  of  the  words  with  which  I 
had  quitted  her  over-night,  and  which  no  doubt  had  been  haunt- 
ing her  disturbed  brain  all  night  long.  I  thought  it  best  to 
rouse  her  gently  from  what  might  prove  a  dangerous  lethargy. 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  answer  me  a  few  questions.  I  will 
behave  kindly  to  you " 

"  Oh,  Dr ! "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  in  a  reproachful 

tone,  turning  her  head  slowly  away,  as  if  she  wondered  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  teU  her  I  would  use  her  kindly. 

"Well,  well,  tell  me  then — ^how  are  you? — how  do  you  feeH 
— ^have  you  any  pain  in  breathing?  Tell  me  in  the  softest 
whisper  you  can." 

"  Alive,  doctor — ^that's  alL  I  seem  disturbed  in  my  grave ! 
What  has  been  done  to  me  ? — ^Who  is  that  ? "  she  inquired  faintly, 
looking  at  the  nurse. 

"  Oh  !  she  has  been  sitting  by  you  all  night — she  has  been 
nursing  you.  I  told  you  last  night  that  I  would  send  her  to 
you ! "  Miss  Edwards  extended  her  hand  towards  the  nurse, 
who  gently  shook  it  "You're  very  kind  to  me,"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  I — I  don't  deserve  it." 

"  Every  one,  Miss  Edwards,  must  be  attended  when  they  are 
ilL     We  want  no  thanks — ^it  is  our  duty." 

"  But  I  am  such  a  vile  being " 

"  Pshaw !  you  must  not  begin  to  talk  in  that  way.  Have 
you  felt  any  fulness — a  sort  of  choking  fulness — about  your 
chest,  since  I  saw  you  last  ? "  She  did  not  seem  to  hear  me, 
as  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  gave  me  no  reply  for  several 
minutes.     I  repeated  the  question. 
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"I — I  can^t  speak/'  she  sobbed,  her  lips  quivering  with 
emotioiL 

I  saw  her  feelings  overpowered  her.  I  thought  it  better  to 
leave  at  once,  and  not  agitate  her ;  so  I  rose,  and  entreating  the 
nurse  to  pay  her  all  the  attention  in  her  power,  and  give  her 
medicine  regularly,  I  left,  promising  to  return,  if  possible,  at 
noon.  Her  state  was  extremely  precarious.  Her  constitution 
had  evidently  been  dreadfully  shattered ;  everything,  in  short, 
was  at  present  against  her  recovering  from  the  injury  her  lungs 
had  sustained  from  the  ruptured  vessel  The  least  shock,  the 
least  agitation  of  her  exquisitely  excitable  feelings,  might  bring 
on  a  second  fit  of  blood-spitting,  and  then  all  was  over.  I 
trembled  when  I  reflected  on  the  dangerous  neighbourhood,  the 
disgusting  and  disease-laden  atmosphere  she  was  breathing.  I 
resolved  to  remove  her  from  it,  the  instant  I  could  do  so  with 
safety,  to  the  dispensary,  where  cleanliness  and  comfort,  with 
change  of  scene,  and  assiduous  medical  attendance,  awaited  her. 
My  wife  was  very  anxious  to  visit  her,  and  contribute  all  in  her 
power  towards  her  double  restoration  of  body  and  mind  ;  but 
that,  of  course,  was  impossible,  as  long  as  Miss  Edwards  lay  in 
Court. 

I  need  not,  however,  delay  the  course  of  the  narrative,  by 
dwelling  on  the  comparatively  eventless  week  that  followed.  I 
attend^  my  miserable  patient  twice,  and  sometimes  even  thrice 
a-day,  and  was  gratified  at  finding  no  relapse  ;  that  she  even 
recovered,  though  slowly,  from  t^^e  fierce  and  sudden  attack 
that  had  been  made  on  her  exhausted  constitution.  During 
this  time,  as  I  never  encouraged  conversation,  confining  my 
inquiries  to  the  state  of  her  health,  she  said  nothing  either  of 
interest  or  importance.  Her  mind  was  sunk  into  a  state  of  the 
most  deplorable  despondency,  evidenced  by  long,  frequent, 
deep-drawn  sighs.  I  learned  from  the  nurse  that  Miss  Edwards 
sometimes  moaned  piteously  during  the  night — "  O  mother  ! — 
mother  ! — my  mother !  *'  She  would  scarcely  open  her  lips 
from  morning  to  night,  even  to  answer  the  most  necessaiy 
questions,  (hi  one  occasion,  I  found  she  had  opened  a  little 
purse  that  lay  under  her  pillow,  took  out  a  solitary  five-pound 
note,  and  put  it  unexpectedly  into  the  nurse's  hands,  which 
she  clasped  at  the  same  time  within  her  own,  with  a  suppli- 
cating expression  of  countenance,  as  if  begging  of  her  to  retaui 
the  money.  When  she  found  that  the  nurse  was  firm  in  her 
refusal,  she  put  it  back  into  her  purse  in  silence.  '*  And  your 
heart  would  have  felt  for  her,"  said  the  nurse,  "  if  you  had  seen 
her  sad  face  ! "    I  need  hardly  perhaps  mention  that  she  had 
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pressed  the  little  relic  of  her  wretched  gains  upon  me  in  a 
similar  manner,  till  she  desisted  in  despair.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  taking  my  leave  of  her,  she  suddenly  seized  my 
hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  with  more  energy  than  her 
feeble  state  could  well  bear,  gasped — "  Oh,  that  I  could  but  get 
out  of  bed  to  fall  down  on  my  knees  before  you  to  thank  you  ! 
Oh,  it  would  relieve  my  heart  !'* 

Monday^  October  \Mh, — Yesterday  morning  I  told  Miss 
Edwards  that  I  thought  we  might  venture  to  remove  her  to 
our  dispensary  on  the  following  day — an  intimation  she  ap- 
peared to  receive  with  indifference  or  rather  apathy.  I  also 
informed  the  infamous  landlady  of  my  intention,  directing  her 
to  furnish  me  with  whatever  account  she  might  have  for 
lodging,  &C.,  against  my  patient.  Oh !  how  my  soul  abhorred 
the  sight  of,  and  sickened  at  speaking  with  that  hideous 

bloated  old  monster !     This  morning  I  was  at  Court  by 

ten  o'clock.  Finding  nobody  stirring  about  the  door,  passage, 
or  stairs,  I  ascended  at  once  to  the  room  of  Miss  Edwards.  As 
I  was  passing  the  landing  of  the  first  floor,  I  overheard,  through 
a  half -open  door,  the  voices  of  persons  conversing  together.  No 
apology  can  be  necessary  for  stating  that,  on  distinguishing  the 
words  '^  Sail  Edwards,"  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen  what 
plot  might  be  hatching  against  her. 

^  I  tell  you,  we'd  better  lose  no  time,"  said  the  voice  of  a 
man,  in  a  gruff  under-tone  ;  "  we've  been  here  shilly-shallying, 
day  after  day,  to  no  purpose,  all  the  week,  till  it's  nearly  too 
late.     I  know  the keeps  it  always  under  her  pillow." 

"  But  that  creature  he  has  brought  to  stop  with  her,"  replied 
a  female  voice — that  of  the  hateful  harridan  who  owned  the 
house  ;  "  what  the are  you  to  do  with  her  the  while  1" 

"  Slap  her  face  for  her — knock  her  down  and  be  off — that's 
my  way  of  doing  business.  Do  you  remember  old  Jenkins, 
ehl" 

There  was  a  faint  laugL 

"  But  why  couldn't  you  go  up,  mother,"  said  a  female  voice, 
"  under  pretence  of  making  the  bed,  and  so  slip  off  with  the 
purse  1    Now  that  would  be  doing  it  snug,  as  I  calls  it." 

"  Lord  !  /  make  the  bed  !  You  know  how  Sail  hates  me  ; 
and,  besides,  what's  that  woman  up-stairs  for  but  to  make  the 
bed,  and  suchlike  1     It  won't  do — no,  it  won't" 

"  Well — I  suppose  I  miist" 

"  Then  again,  Ikey — there's  that  d officious  doctor  of 

hers." 

'^  Oh,  of  course^  he's  as  much  on  the  look-out  after  it  as  we 
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IB,  for  the  matter  of  that!  He's  waiting  to  grab  the  blunt 
himself !  He  calls  it  lus  'fee  !'  ha,  ha !  We  makes  no  bones 
on  it,  but  calls  it  plain  robbery — don't  we,  mother  T' 

'^  But,  mother/'  said  a  female  voice  I  had  not  heard  before, 
''remember  poor  Sail's  dying." 

"  Well,  slut,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  and  what  if  she  is  I 
Then  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  can't  signify,  as  she's  a-going  to 
the  'spensary,  where  they  pays  nothing." 

"Well,  well,  mother,"  resumed  the  man's  voice,  "there's  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.     I'd  better  do  what  I  said." 

I  slipped  like  lightning  down-stairs — met  nobody — hurried 
into  the  street,  and  instinctively  ran  towards  the  police  office, 
which  was  dose  by.    I  soon  procured  the  assistance  of  an  officer, 

with  whom  I  ht^ned  back  to Court.     On  our  way  I 

hurriedly  explained  to  him  the  state  of  matters,  and  directed 
him  to  continue  in  Miss  £dwards's  room  till  she  was  removed  to 
the  dispensary.  When  we  reached  the  outer  door  of  the  house, 
I  suppose  my  well-known  companion  was  instantly  recognised  ; 
for  a  girl  at  the  door,  no  doubt  on  the  look-out  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear,  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  him  than  she  rushed  back 
into  the  passage,  followed  by  the  officer  and  me.  As  she  was 
setting  her  foot  upon  the  stairs,  the  powerful  hand  of  the  officer 
snatched  her  bade  again  into  the  passage.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  shouting  out,  but  he  silenced  her  by  fiercely  shaking 
his  staff  in  her  face. 

"  Aha,  my  lass !     Only  speak  a  word,  and  I'll  break  your  . 
head  open  ! "  said  he.     "  Doctor,  do  you  go  up  at  once  ;  and 
I'll  follow  you  before  you've  readied  tiie  dpor.     I  only  want  to 
keep  this  young  woman  quiet  till  then." 

I  sprang  upstairs  in  an  instant  I  met  no  one ;  but,  on 
opening  Miss  Edwards's  door,  to  my  infinite  alarm  I  beheld  my 
usual  seat  by  her  bedside  occupied  by  a  burly  ruffian  of  the 
lowest  order.  He  seemed  sitting  quietly  enough,  though  the 
nurse  was  speaking  to  him  in  great  agitation.  On  my  entering 
the  room,  he  turned  round ;  then  suddenly  thrust  his  hand 
beneath  Miss  Edwards's  pillow,  and  made  for  the  door,  with  a 
hasty  air  of  defiance.  Before  he  had  reached  it,  the  officer  on 
the  stairs  had  thrust  it  open. 

^  Stop  that  man — he  has  stolen  something  1 "  said  I,  in  as  low 
a  tone  as  my  alarm  would  allow  me ;  and  the  officer  instantly 
collared  him. 

"  /  stolen  something,  you liar  ? "  exclaimed  the  ruffian,  in 

a  low  furious  tone,  turning  towards  me. 

"  Come — ^none  o'  that  there  jaw,  Dick !    Be  quiet — ^be  quiet, 
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man  ! ''  and  he  iH*esente<l  to  him  a  pistol  ready  cocked.  "  Now, 
will  you  come  down  with  me  quietly]— or  will  you  be  carried 
down  with  your  brains  blown  out  ?    Quick  ! " 

His  prisoner  appeared  preparing  for  a  struggle. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  the  sick  lady,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  hurriedly 
to  me  ;  "  'twill  frighten  her,  but  I  must  fire." 

"For  God's  sake,  avoid  it  if  possible!"  I  gasped,  in  the 
utmost  trepidation. 

"  Now,  listen,  Dick ^,"  said  the  officer,  furiously  tighten- 
ing his  grasp,  till  his  bony  knuckles  seemed  buried  in  the  flesh 

of  his  prisoner — "  if  you  stop  a  moment,  d me,  but  I'll  fire 

at  you,  come  what  may !  "  The  pistol  was  almost  touching  his 
ear,  and  I  turned  away  with  horror,  expecting  every  instant  to 
hear  the  fatal  report.  I  now  heartily  wished  the  fellow  had 
taken  all  the  money  quietly  oflF ! 

"  Why — ^you  devil !  would  you  murder  me  ? "  shouted  the 
prisoner,  dropping  into  a  passive  attitude  — "  where 's  your 
warrant?" 

"Here!"  replied  the  officer,  pressing  hii^  pistol  against  his 
prisoner's  cheek — "  oflf  with  you  ! " 

"Oh,  mercy!  mercy!  mercy!"  shrieked  the  voice  of  Miss 
Edwards,  whom  the  loud  voice  of  the  thief  had  awoke  from  the 
deep  sleep  procured  by  sedative  medicines.  She  started  sud- 
denly up  in  bed,  into  a  kneeling  posture — her  hands  clasped  to-- 
gether,  and  her  face  turned  towards  the  group  at  the  door  with 
the  wildest  terror. 

I  hurried  to  her  side,  implored  her  to  be  calm,  and  told  her  it 
was  nothing  but  a  slight  disturbance — that  I  would  protect  her. 

"Mercy!  mercy!  murder!  mercy!"  she  continued  to  gasp, 
regardless  of  all  I  could  say  to  her.  The  officer  had  by  this 
time  prevailed  on  his  prisoner  to  quit  the  room  peaceably,  call- 
ing to  me  to  bolt  the  door  after  hun,  and  stay  in  the  room  till 
he  came  back.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  quiet  again.  I  passed 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  apprehension. 
I  expected  to  see  a  second  fit  of  blood-spitting  come  on — to  hear 
the  vile  people  of  the  house  rush  up  to  the  door,  and  burst  it 
open.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  explained  to  Miss  Edwards, 
as  she  lay  panting  in  the  bed,  that  the  man  who  was  taken  off 
had  entered  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  her  of  her  five 
pounds. 

"  I  saw — I  saw  his  face ! "  she  gasped — '^  they  say — it  is  said 

— he  murdered  one  of  the ."     She  could  utter  no  more, 

but  lay  shaking  from  head  to  foot  "Will  he  come  back 
again?  "  she  inquired,  in  the  same  affrighted  tone.     By  degrees, 
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however,  her  agitation  ceased,  and,  thank  Qod! — (though  I 
could  not  account  for  it) — there  was  no  noise,  no  uproar  heard 
at  the  door,  as  I  had  apprehended  I  gave  my  patient  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  in  water,  to  aid  in  quieting  her  system  ;  and 
prayed  to  God,  in  my  heart,  that  this  fearful  accident  might  not 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  her  ! 

The  drowsy  effects  of  the  laudanum  were  beginning  to  appear, 
when  the  officer,  accompanied  by  another,  gently  knocked  at  the 
door  for  admission. 

"  He's  safe  enough  now,  sir,  and  we've  secured  the  money," 
he  whispered,  as  I  met  him  half-way,  with  my  finger  on  my  lips. 

"The  hackney-coach,  sir,  is  waiting  at  the  door,*'  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone — "  the  coach  you  ordered  from  the  dispensary,  they 
say.  I  ask  your  pardon,  air,  but  hadn't  you  better  take  the  lady 
away  at  once  ? — ^the  sooner  she  leaves  such  a  place  as  this,  the 
better.  There  may  be  a  disturbance,  as  these  houses  swarm 
with  thieves  and  villains  of  all  kinds,  and  there  are  but  two  of 
us  here  to  protect  you  !  " 

"  How  is  it,"  said  I,  "  that  the  people  of  the  house  make  no 
disturbance — ^that  they  let  you  take  off  your  man  so  easily?  " 

"  Lord,  sir,  they  durstn't !  They're  aU  at  home,  but  they 
know  us,  and  durstn't  show  their  faces.  They  know  'tis  in  our 
power  to  take  them  off  to  the  office  as  accomplices  if  we  like ! 
But  hadn't  you  better  make  up  your  mind,  sir,  about  removing 
of  her?" 

"True."  I  stood  for  a  moment  considering.  Perhaps  his 
advice  was  the  best ;  and  yet,  could  she  bear  it  after  all  this 
agitation )  I  stepped  to  the  bedside.  She  was  nearly  asleep 
(our  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  the  lowest  whisper), 
and  her  pulse  was  gradually  calming  down.  I  thought  it,  on 
the  whole,  a  favourable  moment  for  at  least  making  the  attempt 
I  directed  the  nurse,  therefore,  to  make  the  few  necessary  pre- 
parations immediately.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
time,  we  had  Miss  Edwards  well  muffled  up,  and  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak  belonging  to  the  nurse.  Her  few  clothes  were  tied 
up  in  a  bundle ;  and  the  officer  carried  her  down  with  apparently 
as  much  ease  as  he  would  have  carried  an  infant  There  was 
no  noise,  no  hurry ;  and  as  the  coach  set  off  with  us,  I  felt  inex- 
pressibly delight^  that  at  all  events  I  had  remov^  her  from 
the  hateful  situation  in  which  I  had  found  her.  We  had  not 
far  to  go.  Miss  Edwards,  a  little  agitated,  lay  quietly  in  the 
nurse's  arms,  and,  on  the  whole,  bore  the  fatigue  of  removing 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  coachman  drove 
through  the  quietest  streets  he  could  find ;  and,  by  the  time  we 
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stood  before  the  dispensaiy  gates,  Miss  Edwards  had  -fallen 
asleep — ^for,  be  it  remembered,  the  influence  of  the  recently  given 
laudanum  was  upon  her.  On  alighting,  the  nurse  helped  her 
into  my  arms.  Poor  creature  !  Her  weight  was  that  of  a  child ! 
Though  not  a  strong  man,  I  easily  carried  her  acroea  the  yard, 
and  up-stairs  to  the  room  that  had  been  prepared  for  her.  When 
I  had  laid  her  on  the  bed,  her  short  quick  breathing  and  flushed 
features,  together  with  her  exhausted  air  and  occasional  hysteric 
starts,  made  me  apprehensive  that  the  agitation  and  excitement 
of  the  last  hour  or  two  had  done  her  serious  injury.  I  consoled 
myself,  however,  with  the  recollection,  that  imder  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  the  case,  we  could  have  pursued  no  other  or  better 
course  ;  and  that  my  unhappy  patient  was  now  where  she  would 
receive  all  the  attention  tiiat  could  possibly  be  paid  to  one  in 
her  melancholy  situation.  As  I  gazed  at  her,  there  seemed 
fewer  traces  than  before  of  what  she  had  been  formerly.  She 
looked  more  haggard — ^more  hopelessly  emaciated  than  I  had 
before  seen  her.  Still,  however,  I  did  not  despair  of  in  time 
bringing  her  round  again.  I  prescribed  a  little  necessaiy  medi- 
cine, and,  being  much  behind-hand  with  my  day's  engagements, 
left,  promising  to  call,  if  possible,  again  in  the  evening.  I  com- 
forted myself  throughout  the  day  with  hopes  of  Miss  Edwards's 
recovery,  of  her  restoration,  even,  in  some  measure,  to  society — 
ay,  even  of  introducing  once  more  into  the  fold  this  ''tainted 
wether  of  the  flock  ! " 

{Monday  Evening  to  Saturday — inclusive,] 
Really  there  is  something  wonderful  in  the  alteration  visible 
in  Miss  Edwards  !  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  thinks  so.  Some 
of  her  worst  symptoms  seem  disappearing.  Though  she  eats  as 
little  as  ever,  that  little  is  eaten,  she  says,  with  some  slight 
relish.  Her  voice  is  not  so  feeble  as  it  was ;  the  pain  in  her 
chest  is  not  so  oppressive ;  her  spitting  sometimes  intermits ; 
the  fierce  evening  fever  bums  slacker ;  the  wasting  night-sweats 
abate  a  little.  I  am  not,  however,  prematurely  sanguine  about 
her ;  I  have  seen  too  many  of  these  deceitful  rallyings  to  be 
easily  deluded  by  them.  Alas  !  I  know  too  well  that  they  may 
even  be  looked  upon  as  symptomatic  of  her  fatal  disorder !  But 
courage  !  Nil  despei'andum,  auspice  Deo  ;  she  is  in  Thy  hands 
— I  leave  her  there  in  humble  confidence ;  I  bow  to  Thy 
will! 

Then  again,  may  we  not  hope,  in  turn,  to  "  minister "  suc- 
cessfully **  to  the  MIND  diseased  "^to  cleanse  the  foul  bosom 
of  that  perilous  stuff* — ^which,  not  removed,  will  defy  all  the 
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efforts  of  hmnan  art  1  Tes^  let  us  hope,  '^  though  against  hope  " 
— ^for  methinks  there  is  stealing  over  her  features  an  aspect  of 
serenity  of  which  they  have  long  been  stripped — there  are  signs 
of  rejoicing  in  the  desert — of  gladness  in  the  wilderness  and 
•olitary  place,  and  of  blossoming  in  the  rose. 

Rays  of  her  former  sweetness  of  temper  and  manner  are  per- 
ceptible— which,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  sufferings,  endear 
hcnr  to  all  aroimd  her.  She  has  so  won  upon  the  attentive  affec- 
tionate nurse,  that  the  faithful  creature  will  not  hear  of  her 
place  being  supplied  by  another. 

'^  Well,  Eleanor,'*  said  I  to  her  this  morning,  *^  I'm  delighted 
to  find  your  pulse  and  tongue  speak  so  well  of  you  ;  that  the 
nurse  can  bear  witness  to  the  good  night's  rest  you  have  had  ! 
I  don't  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  you  go  on  in  this  way  a  little 
bnger,  I  think  I  can  hold  out  to  you  strong  hopes  of  recovery ! " 

^  Recovery  ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh^  shaking  her 
head  ;  "  do  you  think  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  ? " 

**  Dear  me  ! "  exclaimed  the  nurse,  impatiently,  '^  that's  just 
the  way  the  young  lady  keeps  on  with  all  the  night  and  day 
through!     I  tell  her 'tis  wrong,  doctor — isn't  it  ]" 

"  'Tis  altoays  wrong,  surely,"  I  replied,  with  a  serious  air, 
'^  to  be  unthankful  to  the  Almighty  for  His  blessings,  especially 
such  as  Miss  Edwards  has  received." 

"  Ah,  doctor,  you  wrong  me !  I  wish  you  could  read  my 
heart,  and  then  tell  me  how  it  beats  with  gratitude  towards 
Him  I  have  so  heavily  offended  !  But  why  should  I  recover  1 
What  is  there  in  life  for  me  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  say.  Oh  that 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  would  let  me  die  now  I  I  am  happy, 
yes,  happy,  in  the  prospect  of  death  ;  but  when  I  think  of  li/e^ 
my  joy  fades  suddenly  ! " 

''  Resign  yourself,  Eleanor,  to  the  will  of  God  !  He,  in  His 
infinite  wisdom,  must  choose  for  you,  life  or  death  !  Learn  to 
obey,  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  But  how  should  I  be  otherwise  than  shocked  at  returning 

to  the  world — the  scene  of  my  horrible  guilt — my  black " 

She  paused,  and  turned  pale.  ''Who  would  not  spurn  me  with 
loathing)  The  worms  would  turn  against  me!  Even  this 
kind  woman " 

"  La,  ma'am — and  what  of  me  f  Bless  you  !  Do  you  think 
/hate  youl"  interrupted  the  honest  nurse,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  And,  Eleanor — remember :  did  my  wi/e^  at  any  of  the  times 
she  has  been  here " 

"  No !  no !  no ! "  murmured  the  poor  sufferer,  her  tears 
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starting — and  snatching  my  hand  to  her  lips — '^ forgive  me! 
but  how  can  I  help  it !"     ,     .     . 

"  Don't  be  distressed,  Eleanor — if  you  should  recover — ^about 
your  future  prospects,"  said  I,  as  the  nurse  left  the  room — 
*'  there  are  ways  of  securing  you  a  comfortable  though  perhaps 
a  humble  retreat !  The  bounty  of  one  or  two  kmd  indivi- 
duals  " 

**  Doctor — doctor  " — she  interrupted  me  ;  when  her  emotion 
would  not  suffer  her  to  say  more. 

"  Don't  be  oppressed,  Eleanor — don't  over-estimate  a  little 
kindness,"  said  I,  thinking  she  overrated  the  small  services  I 
spoke  of — "  It  will  be  but  little,  and  that  little  cheerfully  given, 
among  five  or  six  persons — and  those  ladies" — ^her  emotion 
seemed  to  increase.  "  Well,  well — ^if  you  dislike  so  much  the 
sense  of  obligation,  why  cannot  you  lighten  the  sense  of  it,  by 
trying  to  contribute  a  little  to  your  own  support  1  Your  accom- 
plishments would  easily  admit  of  it" 

''  Dear  doctor,  you  mistake  me ! "  she  interrupted,  having 
regained  a  measure  of  calmness — "  I  could  tell  you  a  secret  that 
would  astonish  you " 

"  A  secret ! "  I  echoed,  with  a  smile — "  Why,  what  about] " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  she,  looking  towards  the  door,  as  if 
apprehensive  of  interruption.     I  rose  and  bolted  it. 

''  I  am  at  this  moment — believe  me,  when  I  say  it — ^worth 
£3000,  and  more  than  that ;  all — all  at  my  absolute  command !" 

I  stared  at  her,  first  with  astonishment,  then  with  incredulity, 
and  finally  with  concern — ^thinking  her  intellects  disordered.  I 
shook  my  head  involuntarily  at  her. 

"  Doctor,  disbelieve  me  if  you  choose,"  she  continued,  calmly 
— "  but  I  am  serious.  I  do  not  speak,  as  you  seem  to  imagine, 
deliriously.  No,  no !  This  sum  of  money  is  really  mine — mine 
alone ;  and  every  farthing  of  it  is  in  the  funds  at  this  moment ! " 

"  Ah  1"  I  interrupted  her,  the  thought  suddenly  occurring  to 
me,  "  your  destroyer  baited  his  hook  splendidly." 

All  the  colour  that  had  mantled  her  cheeks  vanished  suddenly, 
leaving  them  white  as  marble.  She  gazed  at  me  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence — the  silence  I  knew  not  whether  of  sorrow 
or  scorn. 

"  No,"  she  replied  at  length,  with  a  profoimd  sigh,  closing 
her  eyes  with  her  left  hand;  "  it  has  never  been  polluted  by  his 
touch — or  mine  ;  it  should  perish  if  it  had  !  No,  no^t  is  not 
the  price  of  my  shame  !  Oh,  doctor,  doctor !  am  I  then  fallen 
so  deeply,  lower  than  I  suspected  even,  in  your  estimation? 
Could  you  think  I  would  have  sold  myself  for  money  ! "     She 

2  I 
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said  this  with  more  bitterness  of  tone  and  manner  than  I  had 
ever  seen  in  her. 

"  Well,  Eleanor,  be  calm  !  Forgive  me  !  I  am  very  sony  I 
spoke  80  foolishly  and  hastily.  I  did  not,  however,  dream  of 
hurting  your  feelings,  or  attributing  anything  so  base  to  you  ! " 
She  continued  silent  "Eleanor,  don't  you  forgive  mel"  I 
inquired,  taking  her  hand  in  mine. 

"  You  have  not  offended  me,  doctor ;  you  cannot,"  she  replied, 
in  tears.  "It  was  the  thoughts  of  my  own  guilt,  my  own 
infamy,  that  shocked  me  ;  but  it  is  over  !     Oh,  is  it  for  such  a 

vile  wretch  as  me *^     She  ceased  suddenly,  and  buried  her 

face  in  her  hands. 

"  Doctor,"  at  length  she  resumed,  calmer,  though  in  tears,  "  I 
say  this  large  sum  of  money  is  mine — wholly  mine.  It  came  to 
me  through  the  death  of  a  cousin  at  sea,  and  was  left  me  by 
my  uncle.  They  knew  not  of  the  polluted  hands  it  was  to  fall 
into!"  Again  she  paused,  overpowered  with  her  feelings. 
'*  But  though  I  knew  it  was  become  mine,  could  /  claim  it ! 
A  wretch  like  me?  No;  the  vengeance  of  God  would  have 
blighted  me !  I  have  never  applied  for  it ;  I  never  will !  I 
have  often  been  starving ;  driven  to  the  most  fearful  extent  of 
crime,  scarce  knowing  what  I  was  about ;  yet  I  never  dared  to 
think  of  calling  the  money  mine  !  Guilty,  depraved  as  I  was, 
I  hoped  that  God  would  view  it  as  a  penance,  an  atonement 
for  my  crimes !  O  God  !  didst  Thou,  wilt  Thou,  now  accept 
so  poor,  so  unworthy  a  proof  of  my  repentance  !  Even  in  dust 
and  ashes  it  is  offered  !'' 

She  ceased.  My  soul  indeed  felt  for  her.  Poor  girl ! — what 
a  proof,  though  perhaps  a  mistaken  one,  was  here  of  the  bitter- 
ness, the  reality,  of  her  contrition  and  remorse  !  I  scarce  knew 
what  reply  to  make  to  her. 

"  I  have  now,  however,  made  up  my  mind  how  to  dispose  of 
it ;  in  a  manner  which  I  humbly  hope  will  be  pleasing  to  Qod ; 
and  may  He  accept  it  at  my  hands !  I  wish "  At  this  mo- 
ment the  returning  footsteps  of  the  nurse  were  heard.  "  To-mor- 
row— ^to-morrow,  doctor — a  long  history,"  she  whispered  hastily, 

I  took  the  hint,  opened  the  door,  and  the  nurse  entered. 
Miss  Edwards  was  much  exhausted  with  the  efforts  she  had 
made  in  conversation ;  and  I  presently  took  my  leave,  remind- 
ing her,  significantly,  that  I  should  see  her  the  next  evening. 
Her  concluding  words  led  me  to  expect  a  narrative  of  what  had 
befallen  her ;  but  unless  she  proved  much  better  able  than  she 
seemed  now  to  undertake  sudi  a  painful  task,  I  determined  to 
postpone  it. 
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The  next  evening  convinced  me  that  I  had  acted  impnidently 
in  suffering  her  to  enter  into  any  conversation  on  topics  so  har- 
rowing to  her  feelings.  I  found  she  had  passed  a  very  restless, 
disturbed  night ;  and  one  or  two  painful  symptoms  reappeared 
during  the  day.  I  resolved,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  inter- 
dict any  but  medical  topics;  at  least,  till  she  could  better  sustain 
excitement.  Acting  on  this  principle,  little  of  interest  transpired 
during  any  of  the  almost  daily  visits  I  paid  her  for  the  long 
period  of  eleven  weeks.  I  persevered  in  the  most  anxious 
efforts,  which  I  also  enjoined  on  all  about  her,  to  supply  her 
mind  with  cheerful  topics,  in  the  shape,  chiefly,  of  works  of 
innocent  entertainment,  chess,  sewing,  &c,  &c.  ;  anything,  in 
short,  that  could  give  her  mind  something  to  engage  it,  instead 
of  preying  upon  itself. 

But  let  me  here  make  devout  and  thankful  mention  of  the 
inestimable  support  and  comfort  she  received  in  the  offices  of 
that  best,  nay,  that  only  solace  of  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death 
— Reugion.  Let  me  also  bear  testimony  here  to  the  honour- 
able and  unwearied  exertions  in  her  behalf  made  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  pious  chaplain  of  the  institution.  If  he  be  now  alive — 
and  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  he  is  not — I  know  he  will 
feel  that  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  the  services  this  narra- 
tive must  call  to  his  recollection,  if  he  see  it,  which  not  even  the 
most  flattering  and  public  acknowledgment  can  supply  to  him. 
He  watched  over  her  with  a  truly  pastoral  care,  an  untiring  zeal, 
that  found  its  reward  in  bringing  her  to  a  full  sense  of  her 
mournful  condition,  and  in  softening  her  heart  to  the  hallowing 
and  glorious  influences  of  Christianity.  He  was  at  her  bedside 
almost  every  other  day  during  the  long  interval  I  have  men- 
tioned. She  several  times  received  the  sacrament ;  and  though 
she  was  more  than  once  unexpectedly  brought  to  the  very  mar- 
gin of  the  grave,  her  confidence  was  not  shsJten.  Truly,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "a  new  heart  was  given  unto  her."  On 
one  occasion  of  her  receiving  the  sacrament,  which  she  did  with 
all  the  contrition  and  humility  of  Maiy  Magdalen  of  old,  I  heard 

from  Mr that  she  was  so  overcome,  poor  girl,  as  that,  in 

the  very  act  of  taking  the  cup  into  her  hand  she  burst  out  into 
hysteric  weeping.  The  excitement  increased  ;  he  described  her 
features  as  wearing  an  expression  of  all  but  sublimity  ;  and  she 
presently  burst  into  a  strain  of  the  most  touching  and  passion- 
ate eloquence. 

"  Ob,  Saviour  of  the  world  ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  hands 
clasped  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upwards, 
"for  my  polluted  lips  to  kiss  Thy  blessed  feet — that  Thou 
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slioaldftt  suffer  me  to  wash  them  with  my  tears  !  Oh,  to  stand 
behind  Thee,  to  hear  Thee  forgive  me  all !  Yes,  to  hear  Thee 
speak  !  To  feel  that  Thou  hast  changed  me  !  Thou  hast  gone 
into  the  wilderness ;  Thou  hast  sought  out  the  lost  sheep,  and 
brought  it  home  with  Thee  rejoicing !  Let  me  never  wander 
from  Thee  again !  My  heart  breaks  with  thankfulness  !  I  am 
Thine  !     Living  or  dying — do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt !  " 

Nor  were  such  expressions  as  these  the  outpourings  of  mere 
delirium — rant,  uttered  in  a  transient  fit  of  enthusiasm — but 
indications  of  a  permanently  altered  state  of  feeling.  Surely, 
call  it  what  you  will — enthusiasm,  delirium,  rant,  canting — if 
it  produce  such  effects  as  these,  it  must  be  blessed  beyond  all 
description  ;  and.  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  !  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  when  in  the  awful  agonies  of  passing  from  time  into 
eternity — into  Thy  presence — oh,  wilt  Thou  vouchsafe  to  me 
mich  enthusiasm,  such  delirium  ! 


The  little  attentions  my  wife  paid  Miss  Edwards  in  calling 
with  me  to  see  her,  and  sending  her,  from  time  to  time,  such 
delicacies  as  her  circumstances  required,  called  forth  the  most 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  gratitude.  My  pen  can  do  no  justice 
to  the  recollections  that  force  themselves  upon  me,  of  her  con- 
stant, overflowing  thankfulness— of  the  peace  and  cheerfulness 
she  diffused  around  her,  by  the  unwavering  serenity  and  resig- 
nation with  which  she  bore  her  sufferings.  She  persisted  in 
expressing  her  convictions  that  she  should  not  recover ;  that  she 
was  being  carried  gently,  not  flung  with  headlong  horror,  into 
eternity.  If  ever  a  gloomy  shadow  would  pass  over  her  mind, 
and  blanch  her  features,  it  was  when  her  mind  suddenly  reverted 
to  the  dreadful  scenes  from  which  she  had  been  so  providentially 
rescued.  The  captive  could  not  look  back  with  wilder  affright 
upon  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  he  was  flying 
in  unexpected  escape,  his  limbs  yet  quivering  with  recollections 
of  the  rack ! 

It  was  an  evening  in  March,  in  the  ensuing  year,  that  was 
appointed  by  Miss  Edwards  for  communicating  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  history — of  her  sufferings  and  her  shame.  She 
shrank  from  the  dreadful  task — self-imposed  though  it  was — 
saying,  the  only  satisfaction  she  should  experience  in  telling  it, 
would  be  a  feeling  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  expiation  of 
her  guilt.  I  had  promised  the  preceding  day  to  spend  a  long 
evening  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  her  story.  I  arrived 
about  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  the  nurse,  according  to  her  in- 
structions, immediately  retired. 
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I  wish  the  reader  could  have  seen  Miss  Edivards  as  I  saw  her 
on  that  evening  !  She  reclined,  propped  up  by  pillows,  upon  a 
couch  that  had  been  ordered  for  her,  and  which  was  drawn  near 
the  fire.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  Sterne,  *'  affliction  had 
touched  her  appearance  with  something  that  was  unearthly. '' 
Her  raven-black  hair  was  parted  with  perfect  simplicity  upon 
her  pale  forehead ;  and  the  expression  of  her  full  dark  eyes, 
together  with  that  of  her  pallid  wasted  features,  and  the  slender, 
finely-chiselled  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  was  spread  open 
upon  her  bosom,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  one  of  the  greatest  old  painters.  I  defy  any  person 
to  have  seen  that  unfortunate  girl's  face,  even  in  total  ignorance 
of  her  history,  and  to  have  easily  forgotten  it.  On  my  entering 
the  room,  she  laid  aside  a  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  seemed, 
I  thought,  a  little  fluttered,  aware  of  my  errand — of  the  heavy 
task  she  had  undertaken.  I  apprise  the  reader  at  once,  that  I 
fear  I  can  give  him  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  deeply 
interesting  narrative  which  I  received  from  Miss  Edwards's  lips. 
I  did  not  commit  it  to  paper  till  about  a  week  after  I  had  heard 
it,  circumstances  preventing  my  doing  it  earlier.  I  have,  how- 
ever, endeavoured  to  preserve,  throughout,  as  much  of  her  pecu- 
liar turns  of  expression — sometimes  very  felicitous — as  possible. 

"  Doctor,"  said  she,  speaking  faintly  at  first,  after  answering 
a  few  of  my  usual  inquiries  concerning  her  health,  "  how  I  have 
longed  for,  and  yet  dreaded  this  day  ! "  She  paused,  unable  to 
proceed.  I  rang  for  a  glass  of  water ;  and  after  she  had  taken 
a  little,  her  agitation  gradually  subsided. 

"  Take  time,  Eleanor,"  said  I  gently — "  don't  hurry  yourself. 
Don't  tell  me  a  syllable  more  than  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
yourself.  Believe  me — ^btflieve  me,  I  have  no  impertinent  curi- 
osity, though  I  do  feel  a  profound  interest  in  what  you  are  going 
to  tell  me." 

She  sighed  deeply. 

"  But,  doctor,  tie  blessed  Scriptures  say,  that  if  we  confess 
our  sins" — ^the  poor  girl's  voice  again  faltered,  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  I  also  was  much  affected  and  embarrassed — so 
much  so,  that  I  hesitated  whether  or  not  I  should  allow  her  to 
go  on. 

''Forgive  me,  doctor,"  she  once  more  resumed,  ''if  I  am 
shocked  at  finding  myself  beginning  my  bitter  and  disgraceful 
history.  I  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  most  humble  confession  of 
my  errors.  It  will  relieve  my  heart,  though  it  may  make  you 
hate  the  poor  fallen  creature  that  is  talking  to  you.  But  I  know 
my  days  on  earth  are  numbered." 
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"  Eleanor  !  Don*t  say  so  ;  I  assure  you  I  have  great 
hopes ** 

"  Doctor,  forgive  me,"  said  she,  emphatically  and  solemnly, 
**  I  do  not  doubt  your  skill ;  but  I  shall  never  recover  ;  and  if 
it  be  the  will  of  Gfod,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  die  than 
live  ! — Oh,  doctor  !  1  find  I  must  begin  with  the  time  when  you 
saw  me  both  happy  and  virtuous,  living  with  my  mother.  How 
little  did  I  then  think  what  was  before  me  ! — how  differently 
you  were  hereafter  to  see  me  !  Perhaps  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
that  my  heart  in  those  days  was  rank  with  pride — a  pride  that 
aided  me  in  my  ruin  !  My  poor  mother  has  often,  I  daresay, 
told  you  of  the  circumstances  which  led  her  to  seek  a  livelihood 
by  keeping  a  boarding-house  at  a  summer  watering-place.  I 
endured  the  change  of  circumstances  ;  my  mother  reco?iciled 
herself  to  them — and  a  thousand  times  strove,  but  in  vain,  to 
bend  the  stubborn  heart  of  her  daughter  into  acquiescence  with 
the  will  of  Providence.  I  concealed  my  rebellious  feelings,  how- 
ever, out  of  pity  to  her ;  but  they  often  choked  me !  They 
said,  doctor,  that  at  that  time  I  was  beautiful.  Yes,  doctor,  look 
at  me  now,"  said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  and  think  that  I  was 
once  called  beautiful !  Beautiful ! — oh  !  that  tins  face  had  been 
the  ugliest  of  the  ugly — frightful  enough  to  scare  off  the  ser- 
pent !  But  Heaven  is  wise  !  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  hesitate 
about  owning  that  I  saw  how  much  I  was  admired — and  admired 
sometimes  in  quarters  that  made  my  pulse  beat  high  with  ambi- 
tious hopes — ^hopes  framed  in  folly,  and  to  be,  I  need  hardly  say, 
bitterly  disappointed.  I  read  daily  in  the  hateful  novels  which 
helped  to  unsettle  my  principles,  of  beauty  alone  procuring  what 
are  called  high  marriages  ;  and  would  you  believe,  doctor — fool- 
ish girl  that  I  was — ^I  did  not  despair  of  becoming  myself  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  rank — of  wearing  a  coronet  upon  my  brow  !  Oh  ! 
my  guilty  heart  aches  to  think  of  several  worthy^nd  respectable 
young  men  who  honoured  me  with  proposals  I  spumed  with 
Bcom — with  insolence.  If  reason — if  common  sense  had  guided 
me — had  I  rather  listened  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  uttered  through 
the  gentle  remonstrances  and  instructions  of  my  poor  mother — 
I  might  have  been,  to  this  hour,  a  blooming  branch  upon  the 
tree  of  society,  and  not  a  withered  bough  soon  to  fall  off — ^but 
not,  oh  no,  my  gracious  God  and  Father ! — ^not  into  the  burn- 
ing !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Edwards,  her  voice  faltering,  and  her 
eyes  lifted  up  towards  heaven  with  a  kind  of  awful  hope.  "  I 
need  not  weary  you  with  describing  the  very  many  little  flatter- 
ing adventures  I  met  with — ^too  often,  alas !  to  allow  of  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life  being  tolerable  to  me.     Mrs ,  doctor," 
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mentioning  my  wife,  "  in  happier  times  would  listen  to  them, 
and  warn  me  not  to  be  led  away  by  them. 

"  But  let  me  come  at  once  to  the  commencement  of  my  woes. 

You  may  recollect  the  pleasant  banks  of  the ]     Oh,  the 

happy  hours  I  have  spent  there  !  I  was  walking,  one  Sunday 
evening,  along  the  river  side,  reading  some  book — I  now  forget 
what — ^when  I  almost  stumbled  against  a  gentleman  that  was 
similarly  engaged.  He  started  back  a  step  or  two,  looked  at 
me  earnestly  for  a  moment,  and,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a  high- 
bred air,  begged  my  pardon.  He  looked  so  hard  at  me,  that  I 
began  to  fancy  he  knew  me.  I  coloured,  and  my  heart  beat  so 
violently  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe ;,  for  I  should,  indeed, 
have  been  blind  not  to  see  that  my  appearance  struck  him ;  how 
hi8  affected  me,  let  the  remainder  of  my  life  from  that  hour  tell 
in  sighs  and  groans  of  anguish  !  He  was  the  handsomest  man 
I  thmk  I  have  ever  seen.  He  seemed  about  thirty  years  old. 
There  was  something  about  his  face  that  I  cannot  express^  and 
his  voice  was  soft — his  manners  were  kind  and  dignified.  In- 
deed, indeed,  it  was  the  hour  of  fate  to  me  !  He  said  something 
about  *  blaming  not  each  other  for  the  interruption  we  had  ex- 
perienced, but  the  authors  whose  works  kept  us  so  intently 
engaged,'  in  such  a  gentle  tone,  and  his  dark  eyes  looking  at  me 
so  mildly,  that  I  could  not  help  listening  to  him,  and  feeling 
pleased  that  he  spoke  to  me.  I  begged  that  he  would  not 
blame  himself,  and  said  he  had  done  nothing  to  apologise  for. 
He  said  not  another  word  on  the  subject,  but  bowed  respectfully, 
and  talked  about  the  beautiful  evening — ^the  silence — ^the  scenery 
— and  in  such  language  !  so  glowing,  so  animated,  so  descriptive, 
that  I  thought  he  must  be  a  poet.  All  the  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, there  was  a  diffident  distance  about  him — a  sort  of  fear  lest 
he  was  displeasing  me,  that  charmed  me  beyond  what  I  could 
express,  and  kept  me  rooted  to  the  spot  before  him. 

"  *  I  presume,  madam,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  water-side  scenery/ 
said  he,  *you  often  spend  your  evenings  in  this  way?' 

"  I  replied  that  I  often  certainly  found  my  way  there. 

"  *  Well,  ma'am,'  said  he,  with  a  sweet  snule,  *  I  cannot  think 
of  interrupting  you  any  longer.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this 
lovely  evening.* 

"  With  this  he  took  off  his  hat,  bowed  very  low,  and  passed 
on.  If  he  had  but  known  how  vexed  I  was  to  see  him  leave 
me  !  I  felt  fascinated.  I  could  not  help  looking  behind  me  to 
see  him,  and,  to  be  sure,  caught  him  also  looking  towards  me. 
I  would  have  given  the  world  for  a  decent  pretence  for  bringing 
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him  to  me  again  !  My  heart  beat — my  thoughts  wandered  too 
much  to  admit  of  my  reading  any  more;  so  I  closed  my  book, 
sat  down  on  the  white  roots  of  a  great  tree  that  overshadowed 
the  river,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  this  strange  gentleman. 
I  wondered  who  he  was — ^for  I  had  never  seen  him  before  in  the 
place — and  teased  myself  with  speculations  as  to  whether  he 
really  felt  towards  me  anything  further  than  towards  a  mere 
stranger.  I  went  home.  I  sat  down  to  the  piano,  where  I 
began  twenty  different  things,  but  could  finish  none  of  them. 
My  mother  wished  me  to  write  a  letter  for  her;  I  obeyed,  but 
made  so  many  mistakes  that  she  got  angry,  and  wrote  it  herself 
after  alL  All  night  long  did  I  think  of  this  fascinating  stranger. 
His  soft  voice  was  perpetually  whispering  in  my  ear;  his  bright 
piercing  eyes  were  always  looking  at  me.  I  woke  almost  every 
half -hour,  and  began  to  think  I  must  be  surely,  as  they  say,  he- 
witched.  I  got  quite  alarmed  at  finding  myself  so  carried  away 
by  my  feelings.  Can  you  believe  all  this  f  You  may  call  it 
love  at  first  sight — anything  you  choose.  Would  to  Heaven  it 
had  been  hatred  at  first  si^t !  That  evening  fixed  a  spell  upon 
me.  I  was  driven  on  I  do  not  know  how.  I  could  not  help 
taking  a  walk  the  next  evening.  It  was  nonsense — ^but  I  must 
needs  take  my  book  with  me.  My  heart  beat  thick  whenever  I 
saw  the  figure  of  a  gentleman  at  a  distance ;  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed,  for  he  whom  I  looked  for  did  not  come  that  evening. 
The  next  evening  and  the  one  after  that,  wretched  fool  that  I 
was !  did  I  repair  with  a  fluttering  heart  to  the  same  spot — ^but  in 
vain ;  the  stranger  did  not  make  his  appearance.  On  the  Sim- 
day  evening,  however,  I  imexpectedly  met  him,  arm  in  arm  with 
another  gentleman.  Gracious  Heaven !  how  pale  and  languid 
he  looked,  and  his  right  arm  in  a  sling !  He  bowed — siniled 
rather  pensively  at  me — coloured  a  little,  I  thought — and  passed 
me.  I  found  soon  afterwards  that  a  duel  had  been  fought  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  day  but  one 

after  the  meeting  I  have  described,  between  a  Lord and 

Captain ,  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 

Yes ;  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  Captain whom 

I  had  talked  to.  And  he  had  been  in  a  duel !  Oh,  doctor,  I 
dropped  the  newspaper  which  told  me  the  circumstance.  I 
trembled — ^I  felt  agitated,  as  if  he  had  been  not  a  stranger  but 
a  relative.  There  was  no  concealing  the  truth  from  myself.  I 
felt  sick  and  faint  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to;  and  such  an  interest  in  him  altogether  as  I  could  not 
describe.  Doctor — fool,  wretched,  weak  fool  that  I  was — already 
I  loved  him.     Yes,  an  utter  stranger — one  who  had  never  even 
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given  me  a  look  or  word  beyond  the  commonest  complaisance ! 
The  absurd  notions  I  had  got  from  novels  came  into  my  head. 
I  thought  of  fate,  and  that  it  was  possible  our  feelings  were 
mutual,  with  much  more  nonsense  of  the  same  sort  I  was  be- 
wildered all  day,  and  told  my  mother  I  felt  poorly.  Poor,  good, 
deceived  mother !  she  was  for  having  advice  for  me  ! 

*^  Two  or  three  evenings  after,  we  met  again.  My  heart  melted 
to  see  his  pale  features,  his  languid  air.  Somehow  or  another 
— ^I  forget  how — ^we  got  again  into  conversation ;  and  I  at  once 
taxed  him  with  having  fought  a  duel  What,  oh  what  could 
have  prompted  me )  He  blushed,  and  looked  quickly  at  me, 
with  surprise  but  not  displeasure,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  some- 
thing or  other  about  his  *  pride  at  being  an  object  of  my  sym- 
pathy.'    Doctor y  I  can  but  again  and  again  ask  you  to 

bear  with  me  in  this  history  of  my  guilt  and  folly !  Before  wo 
parted,  I  was  actually  imprudent  enough  to  accept  his  arm. 
We  often  met  at  that  spot  afterwards,  and  by  appointment  I 
was  enchanted  with  my  new  companion,  there  was  something  so 
elegant,  so  fashionable,  so  refined  about  him.     I  found  he  was 

an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  staying  at  ,  on 

account  of  ill-healtL  He  must  have  been  blind,  indeed,  not  to 
have  seen  that  I  doted — ^yes,  sigh,  doctor ! — that  I  doted  upon 
him ;  but  when  I  was  one  evening  infatuated,  mad  enough,  to 
beg  him  not  to  appear  to  knoio  me,  if  he  should  happen  to  meet 
me  walking  with  my  mother,  or  any  one  else,  you  will  surely 
believe  that  I  must  have  been  possessed  by  Satan  !  The  moment 
the  fatal  words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  I  snatched  my  arm  out 
of  his,  started  back,  and  turned  veiy  pale  and  faint.  I  am  sure 
I  must — for  he  instantly  asked  me  with  alarm  if  I  was  ill.  Ill ! 
I  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  out  of  his  sight !  His  win- 
ning ways,  however,  soon  made  me  forget  all — ^forget  even,  alas, 
alas!  that  I  now  stood  fatally  committed  to  him!  When  I 
returned  home,  I  felt  oppressed  with  a  guilty  consciousness  of 
what  I  had  done.  I  could  not  look  my  mother  in  the  face.  I 
felt  stupified  at  recollecting  what  I  had  said,  but  with  great 
effort  concealed  all  from  my  mother.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 

after  this  Captain and  I  met  on  the  footing  of  lovers ;  I 

expected  him,  on  each  occasion,  to  propose  marriage;  and  he 
walking  by  my  side,  talking  in  a  strain  that  set  my  soul  on  fire 
with  passionate  admiration  for  him.  What  a  channing,  what  a 
delightful  companion  !  Forgetting,  for  a  moment,  all  the  non- 
sense of  novels,  I  felt  I  could  have  adored  him,  and  made  him 
my  husband,  had  he  been  the  poorest  of  the  poor !  When  he 
was  not  with  me,  he  woidd  write  me  sometimes  two  or  three 
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letters  a^daj,  which  he  contrived  to  send  me  without  their  fall- 
ing under  mj  mother  s  notice — ^and  such  letters  !  If  yon — even 
yoOy  had  seen  them,  yon  would  have  owned  how  unequal  was 
the  struggle  !  At  length  I  felt  piqued  at  ids  hesitation,  in  not 
saying  something  decisive  and  satisfactory  on  the  subject  that 
was  nearest  my  heart ;  but  on  the  very  morning  when  I  thought 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  him  we  must  part,  for  that  I 
should  get  myself  talked  of  in  the  town,  and  alarm  my  mother — he 
saved  me  all  further  anxiety,  by  telling  me,  in  enthusiastic  terms, 
that  he  felt  he  could  not  live  without  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  objection  to  a  private  marriage ;  adding  that  his  father  was 
a  haughty,  selfish  man,  and  all  the  other  falsehoods  that  have 
mined — and  alas,  alas  !  will  yet  ruin,  so  many  wretched  girls  ! 
Woe,  woe,  woe  is  me  that  I  listened  to  them — ^that  I  believed 
all — that,  indeed,  Captain  could  have  scarce  said  any- 
thing I  would  not  have  believed!  I  must  have  been,  alas! 
given  over  to  destruction  not  to  understand — never  once  to 
reflect  on  the  circumstance  of  his  refusal  ever  to  come  to  our 
house  to  see  my  mother,  or  allow  me  to  breathe  a  hint  about 
what  hod  passed  between  us !  Alas,  had  but  a  daughter's  heart 
glowed  with  a  thousandth  part  of  tlie  love  towards  her  mother, 
with  which  that  mother's  yearned  towards  ?ier — a  moment's 
sigh — an  instant's  confidence — ^would  have  broken  the  charm — 
would  have  set  me  free  from  the  spoiler !  '  I  must  keep  my 
old  fatlier  in  the  dark  about  this  matter,  as  you  your  mother, 
Eleanor,'  said  he,  '  till  the  marriage  is  over,  and  then  they  cannot 
help  themselves  ! '  He  talked  to  me  in  this  strain  for  nearly  a 
month ;  for  my  better  angel  helped  mo  to  fight  against  him  so  long 
— ^flashing  incessantly  before  me  the  figure  of  my  poor,  precious, 

heartbroken  mother and  I  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 

But  at  last  he  prevailed.  He  talked  me  to  death  on  the  sub- 
ject; persuaded  me  that  if  I  would  elope,  I  could  leave  a  letter, 
telling  my  mother  how  soon  she  would  see  me  the  wife  of  Captain 
;  and  at  last  I  began  to  think  in  the  same  way. 

"  *  Dear,  dear  Captain !     How  much  I  am  trusting  to 

you  1 '  said  I  one  night,  weeping,  after  he  had  wrung  a  reluctant 
consent  from  me.  *0h,  don't  —  don't  bring  down  my  poor 
mother's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ! ' 

'* '  My  dear,  sweet,  good  girl  1 '  he  exclaimed,  folding  me 
fondly  in  his  arms,  and  kiBsing  me  in  a  sort  of  transport  I 
felt  then  confident  of  my  safety !  That  very  evening  did  I 
write  the  proposed  letter  to  my  mother,  telling  her  of  alL  Ob, 
how  I  tried  to  crowd  my  whole  heart  into  every  word  !  My 
oolour  went  and  eame^my  knees  shook — ^my  hands  trembled — 
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my  liead  swam  round — I  felt  cold  and  hot  by  turns.  I  got  the 
letter  written,  however,  and  stepped  into  bed — a  sleepless  one, 
you  may  imagine.  That  night — that  very  night — I  dreamed  a 
dream  that  might  have  saved  me  :  that  I  looked  out  of  bed  and 
saw  a  beautiful  but  venomous  snake  gliding  about  under  the 
chest  of  drawers,  near  the  windows.     It  shocked  me  as  I  gazed 

shudderingly  at  it,  but  I  did  not  once  think  of  Captain . 

Alas,  I  have  since  ! 

"  The  next  day,  my  iiyured,  unsuspecting  mother  had  fixed 
for  paying  a  visit  to  a  Mend  who  lived  some  few  miles  off, 
whence  she  would  not  return  till  the  day  after.  Monster — 
monster — perfidious  creature  that  I  was  !  I  chose  the  first  night 
that  my  mother  and  I  had  been  separated  for  years — ^the  time 
when  she  had  left  all  in  my  care — to  forsake  her  and  home,  to 
elope  at  midnight  with  my  destroyer  in  a  coach-and-four  for 

Gretna  Green  !   We  set  off — Oh,  that  horrible  night!  that ** 

Here  Miss  Edwards  turned  suddenly  deadly  pale.  Her  manner 
had  for  some  time  shown  increasing  agitation,  though  she  spoke 
with  undiminished  energy  till  she  uttered  the  last  words. 

"I  cannot  suffer  you  to  proceed  any  further  this  evening, 
Eleanor,"  said  I,  forcing  some  water  to  her  lips;  **your  efforte 
have  exhausted  you." 

She  nodded,  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  her  voice  failed 
her. 

"  To-morrow,  shall  I  come  if  you  find  your^lf  better  1"  She 
nodded  acquiescence.  I  called  in  the  nurse  immediately,  or- 
dered some  little  quieting  medicine  for  Miss  Edwards,  and  left 
the  nurse  to  prepare  her  for  bed. 

I  have  omitted  much  that  she  told  me — ^much  that  might 
have  added  to  the  powerful  effect  her  simple  and  touching  mode 
of  telling  it  might  have  produced  upon  the  reader,  had  I  given 
it  entire — ^lest  I  should  fatigue  his  attention. 

The  next  evening  found  us  again  together  as  on  the  preceding. 
I  entreated  her  not  to  resume  her  narrative,  if  it  were  painful  to 
her — observing  her  in  tears  when  I  entered. 

"  Yes,  doctor — indeed  I  am  pained  ;  but  let  it  ring  my  heart 
as  it  may,  I  must  go  on  with  the  black  story  I  have  commenced. 
Do  but  be  prepared  to  hear  with  forgiveness  much  that  wiQ 
shock  you — that  will  make  you  look  on  me  with  loathing — no, 
no,  then — I  will  say  pity  ! 

"  I  cannot  pain  you  with  a  particular  account  of  the  means 
by  which  my  destroyer  succeeded  in  effecting  my  ruin.  Once 
in  the  accursed  travelling-carriage,  we  went,  I  afterwards  found, 
in  a  far  different  direction  to  that  of  Qretna  Green.     I  think  I 
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nnut  have  been  mad  throughout  the  journey.  I  recollect  nothing 
distinctly ;  all  seems  yet  in  a  mist — a  mist  of  ezdtement,  of 

minted  apprehension  and  delight     Captain was  all  ten- 

doness,  all  persuasion.  He  kept  me  in  a  constant  whirl  He 
never  suffered  me  to  be  left  alone  for  an  instant — ^to  think  of 
what  I  was  doing.  No — that  was  not  his  plan  I  For  two  days, 
I  do  not  think  I  had  leisure  to  look  back  and  reflect  on  what  I 
had  left    I  felt — strange,  dreadful  to  say — no  uneasiness.    Oh, 

my  veiy  heaven  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  Captain ,  to 

look  at  him,  to  hear  him  speak  to  me,  to  think  he  was  now 
mine,  mine  for  life  !  But  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  " — 
here  she  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  wd  paused — **  I  awoke 
in  a  fright ;  for  I  had  been  dreaming  about  the  serpent  I  had 
dreamt  of  before  we  eloped.  Then  it  glided  about  under  the 
drawers,  at  a  distance ;  now  it  was  writlnng  about  on  the  very 
bed  on  which  I  lay !  The  vividness  of  my  dream  awoke  me,  as 
I  said,  in  horror.  Alas,  my  eyes  were  opened !  Beside  me  lay 
the  serpent ! 

"  I  shrieked  aloud — ^I  sprang  out  of  bed — I  tore  my  hair  with 
frantic  gestures.  He  leaped  out  after  me  in  consternation,  and 
attempted  to  pacify  me,  but  in  vain.  My  cries  brought  an 
elderly,  respectable  female  into  the  room.  He  told  her  that  'hia 
wife '  was  only  in  hysterics — that  I  was  unfortunately  subject  to 
them.  I  recollect  nothing  more  distinctly  of  that  dreadful  day. 
By  the  next,  with  Belial  cunning  and  persuasion,  he  had  soothed 
and  flattered  me  into  something  like  my  former  insensibility  to 
my  situation.  I  felt  as  if  it  were  useless  to  resist  his  influence ! 
Before  the  week  was  over  we  were  in  Paris.  Not  all  the  myriad 
gaieties  of  that  place,  however,  could  lull  or  distract  the  worm 
from  gnawing  at  my  heart  I     For  three  weeks  I  was  incessantly 

in  tears— often  in  hysterics.    Captain behaved  to  me  wit^ 

exquisite  tenderness.  He  spent  inmiense  sums  in  procuring  me 
amusement ;  and,  in  a  month  longer,  I  found,  spite  of  myself, 
my  sorrow  wearing  off.  He  had  accustomed  me  gradually  to 
wine,  tod  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  check  my  increasing  pro- 
pensity to  it  with  anger.  Once — once  only,  do  I  recollect  having 
mentioned  the  sacred  name  of  my  mother.  He  presently  pro- 
duced me  a  letter,  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  a 

friend  at ,  where  I  had  lived  ;  which  said  that  my  mother, 

on  finding  out  what  I  had  done,  burnt  the  letter  I  had  left  for 
her— cursed  me,  called  me  by  an  infamous  name,  and  vowed 
solemnly  never  to  receive  or  acknowledge  me  again.  How  I 
reooUect  one  sentence  he  read  me  I 

" '  The  old  woman  goes  on  much  as  usual,  only  very  furious 
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^hen  her  daughter's  name  is  mentioned.  She  says,  as  the  slut 
has  made  her  bed,  so  she  must  lie  upon  it ! ' 

**  How — oh,  how  could  I  be  for  an  instant  deceived  by  such 
a  shallow — such  an  infamous  fabrication  ?  I  know  not ;  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  wished  to  think  it  true,  to  pacify  myself — to 
blunt  the  horrid  sting  of  remorse.  The  devil,  too,  had  blinded 
me ! 

"  From  that  time,  I  began  to  find  my  feelings  dulled,  and  got 
in  a  manner  satisfied  with  my  situation  !  I  had  talked  about 
mannage  till  he  almost  struck  me  in  his  f  uiy ;  and  I  got  wearied 
and  frightened  out  of  my  importunities.  We  spent  some  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Ehine,  and  traveUed  over  the 
most  delicious  parts  of  Switzerland ;  after  which  we  returned 
again  to  Paris.  Altogether,  we  spent  about  seven  months  in 
France.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  that  time,  stupified  as  I 
was,  I  discovered  a  gradual  but  melancholy  change  in  his  man- 
ner towards  me.  He  seemed  tr3dng,  I  thought,  to  disgust  me 
with  him  !  He  introduced  to  our  table  some  English  friends 
of  his,  noblemen  and  others,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  how 
pointedly  they  paid  their  attentions  to  me,  nor  how  I  received 
them.  Then  b«  began  to  get  piqued  at '  my  impropriety,'  he 
said.  That  gave  him  a  handle  of  offence  against  me.  Our  life 
was  thenceforth  one  of  incessant  bickering.  He  began  to  talk 
about  his  leave  of  absence  having  expired — that  he  must  return 
to  England.  He  told  me,  at  length,  abruptly,  that  he  had  but 
ten  days  longer  to  continue  in  France,  as  his  regiment  was  un- 
expectedly ordered  off  for  India,  and  I  must  return  to  England 
with  him  instantly.  Return  to  England !  The  thought  was 
horror !  The  day  before  that  fixed  for  our  return  to  England,  I 
eloped  with  Lord  ,  an  extravagant,  dissipated,  but  hand- 
some young  man ;  and  we  bent  our  course  towards  Rome. 
There  I  did  indeed  blazon  my  shame.  I  was  allowed  whatever 
dress — ^whatever  ornaments,  I  chose  to  order.  I  quite  shone  in 
jewellery — till  I  attracted  universal  attention.  Alas !  too  well  I 
knew  the  answer  given  to  the  perpetual  inquiry — *Who  is  shel' 
Bear  with  me,  kind  doctor,  bear  with  me  in  my  guilty  story, 
when  I  tell  you  that  in  less  than  three  months  I  quitted  Lord 

,  for  the  society  of  an  Italian  nobleman ;  his,  for  that  of  a 

French  Count — and  there  I  shall  pause. 

**  Within  two  years  of  my  first  arrival  in  France,  I  found 
myself  in  Paris — alone.  Ill-health  had  considerably  changed 
my  appearance,  and  of  course  unfitted  me,  in  a  measure,  for  the 
guilty  life  I  had  been  leading.  My  spirits  had  fallen  int^  the 
lowest  despondency ;  so  that  Sir ,  the  man  with  whom  I 
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had  last  lived,  quitted  me  in  sadden  disgust,  with  not  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  to  manage  as  I  could  for 
myself. 

^  I  lived  alone  at  Paris  for  nearly  three  weeks,  doing  little 
else  than  drink  wine  and  take  laudanum*.  Then  I  began  to 
long  for  England,  though  I  dreaded  to  see  it.  The  flutter  of 
my  heart  almost  choked  me  when  I  thought  of  home. 

Restless  as  an  evil  spirit,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  my- 
self, or  whither  to  go.  Still  something  drew  me  to  England, 
and  accordingly  I  abruptly  left  France,  and  arrived  at  London 
in  December.     In  the  packet  I  happened  to  meet  a  gentleman 

I  had  often  seen  at  Captain 's  table.     Careless  and  stupi* 

fled,  I  heeded  not  what  I  did ;  so  he  had  but  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  me  to  accept  his  lodgings  in  London  as  mine.  I 
lived  with  him  about  a  month.  Is  not  all  this  frightful,  doctor  1 " 
exclaimed   Miss  Edwards,  abruptly.     I  shook  my  head  and 


"  Yes  ! "  she  resumed,  echoing  my  sigh  from  the  veiy  depths 
of  her  bosom,  **it  is  an  awful  catalogue  of  crime  indeed ;  but 
let  me  hasten  through  it^  doctor,  while  I  have  strength,  for  I 
sicken  with  the  story. 

"  When  I  was  left  alone  in  London,  my  spirits  grew  more 
and  more  depressed.  I  felt  sinking  into  what  is  called  melan- 
choly madness.  I  went  one  evening  to  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
almost  stupified  with  wine,  which  I  had  been  drinking  alone, 
for  I  should  really  have  destroyed  mjrself  but  for  the  excite- 
ment of  wine.  I  need  hardly  say  to  what  part  of  the  boxes  a 
young  woman,  elegantly  dressed  and  alone,  was  ushered.  It 
was  that  allotted  to  my  miserable  sisters  in  guilt  I  sat  at  the 
corner  of  the  boxes,  a  large  shawl  almost  concealing  me  from 
head  to  foot  The  orchestra  was  playing  the  overture.  Oh, 
how  sick,  how  faint  that  music  made  me,  which  all  others 
listened  to  with  ecstasy  !  It  was  of  a  pensive  description,  sad, 
but  sweet  beyond  imagination  ;  and  it  affected  me  so  powerfully 
that  I  was  obliged  to  rush  from  the  place,  and  seek  fresh  air. 
I  returned  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  vast  house  had  com- 
pletely filled  while  I  was  away ;  all  was  light  and  splendour ; 
and  the  merry  audience  was  shaking  with  laughter  at  the  scenes 
of  a  favourite  comedy.  I — /  could  not  laugh,  but  rather  scream 
with  the  agonising  intensity  of  my  feelings. 

"  *  La,  how  she  sighs !  Slighty  fine,  to  be  sure,'  exclaimed  a 
rude  wretch  that  sat  beside  me,  glaring  in  fineiy.  My  heart 
drooped  under  the  insult  I  could  not  resent  it  I  gazed 
languidly  at  the  happy  people   occupying  the  private  boxes. 
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How  I  envied  them  !  In  casting  my  eye  round  them,  it  fell  on 
a  party  in  that  nearest  but  one  to  me.     Gracious  God  !  it  was 

Captain  with  three  ladies,  one  of  them  very  beautiful; 

and  he  was  paying  her  the  most  anxious  attentions. 

"  I  remember  no  more  till  I  found  myself,  early  in  the 
morning,  in  bed  at  my  lodgings,  attended  by  a  girl  in  fine 
clothes.  I  then  found,  on  inquiry,  that  I  had  suddenly  fallen 
back  on  the  floor  of  the  boxes  in  a  swoon,  and  was  immediately 
carried  out,  attended  by  a  girl  that  sat  near  me,  who,  having 
found  by  a  paper  in  my  pocket  where  I  lived,  brought  me 
home.  The  woman  of  the  house  insisted  on  my  quitting  it 
immediately.  I  owed  her  no  rent ;  '  But  that  was  all  one,' 
she  said :  *  I  was  a  slut,  and  must  be  ofif ! '  The  girl  I  spoke 
of  refused  to  leave  my  room  till  I  had  a  little  recovered,  and 
easily  persuaded  me  to  accompany  her  to  her  lodgings.  I  had 
about  £30  with  me,  and  a  few  articles  of  elegant  and  expensive 
dress.  I  lay  in  bed  at  my  new  residence  for  two  days,  without 
once  rising ;  and  no  words  can  tell  the  horror  that  was  upon 
me  !  At  the  end  of  that  time  my  companion  prevailed  upon  me 
to  accompany  her  to  the  play,  whither,  half  intoxicated,  I  went. 
But  I  cannot  pause  over  the  steps  by  which  I  hurried  on  to  the 
vilest  excesses  of  infamy.  My  money  exhausted — all  the  dress, 
except  what  I  wore,  pawned — what  was  to  become  of  me? 
With  the  wages  of  shame  and  sin,  I  strove  madly  to  drink 
myself  to  death ;  yes,  doctor,  to  death !  I  tried  to  live  hard 
that  my  health  might  fail — that  I  might  die,  if  it  were  the 
death  of  a  dog.  I  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  my  companion  in 
guilt  She  was  more  dreadfully  addicted  to  drinking  even  than 
I ;  and  in  one  of  her  sudden  frenzies  abused  me,  and  at  last 
struck  me  a  blow  with  a  decanter,  that  felled  me  in  an  instant, 
stunned  and  bleeding,  to  the  floor.  See,  doctor,  I  have  the 
mark  of  it  I ''  said  Miss  Edwards,  pushing  aside  her  hair,  and 
disclosing  a  large  scar  over  the  comer  of  her  left  forehead. 

"  You  may  wonder,  doctor,  that  I  have  said  so  little  about 
my  mother  ;  but  must  not  suppose  that  I  thought  little  of  her. 
Her  injured  image  was  always  before  my  eyes,  and  served  but 
to  drive  me  into  deeper  despair.  My  own  shame  and  misery 
were  tolerable  indeed  when  I  thought  of  what  her^  su£ferings 
must  be !  I  never  dared  to  make  any  inquiries  about  her. 
How,  indeed,  could  I  %  Suddenly,  however,  I  resolved,  I  knew 
not  why — for  the  thought  came  over  me  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning— to  go  down  to ,  come  what  would — to  see  her,  if 

possible,  in  disgmse,  without  her  knowing  me.  I  exchanged 
my  gay  clothes  with  a  poor  woman  of  the  town  for  her  wretched 
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i  WKf  Utt,  Cflfralfd  aP  mj  lair  mder  mj  bontt : 
,  intJi  little  more  tliaa  waogj  cnoogli  to  p«j  mj  eoa^-biie 
dcwra    cirekai  about  tke  meams  of  oommg  up— g^^t  iqian  tke 

■     ooftdi  by  misp'i't* 

^  It  ntned  aod  Uew  crneDj  eold — bat  I  had  no  vmbrelLi — 
no  jmAedkm  agaunst  the  indement  weather,  bat  an  old  worn- 
ool  doaky  that  waa  eomparathrelj  oaeleaB  to  me.  Xo  one  on 
the  coach — indeed  there  were  bat  three  besides  mjself — wooM 
meak  to  sodi  a  wretched  object  as  I  looked,  or  <^ier  me  addi- 
tional dothing !  By  fire  o'dodc  in  the  morning  of  the  l(Hh  of 
Fdimary  18 — ,  at  aboat  two  miles'  distance  from  the  town,  I 
told  them  to  set  me  down.  I  was  so  nomb  with  cold  that  I 
eoold  scarcely  keep  my  feet,  till  I  foand  my  way  toa  Teiy  small 
aldioase  by  the  roadside,  where  I  called  for  gin,  and  diank  off 
two  glasses  of  it  Indeed,  by  the  way,  yoa  would  be  horrified 
to  know  how  I  had  accastomed  myself  to  the  use  of  raw  qnrita ! 
Withoat  waiting,  I  hastened  onward.  It  was  dark  and  dismal 
tnihr.  The  rain,  and  the  bitter  wind,  chilled  my  veiy  heart 
wUhin  me,  bat  I  saw — ^felt — ^heard — ^thought  of  noUiing  but  my 
wretched — ^my  heartbroken  mothec  It  was  neariy  seren  o'clock 
when  1  entered  the  town.  How  my  gnilty,  weaned  heart  beat, 
as  I  recognised  the  places  aboat  me !  How  sick  the  sight  of 
them  made  me !  I  drew  my  bonnet  over  my  face — ^fearfal  lest, 
disguised  as  I  was,  I  should  by  any  chance  be  recognised — and 
skulked,  like  a  thief,  towards  the  street  in  which  our  house 
stood.  I  was  often  obliged  to  stop  and  lean  against  the  walls 
and  railings,  to  rest  my  aching  limbs.  At  length  I  neared  the 
dieaded  spot  I  looked — I  strained  my  eyes,  till  they  ached. 
Alas !  what  had  once  been  our  house,  was  now  a  shop,  newly 
painted,  with  a  strange  name  in  great  glaring  gold  letters  over 
the  bow-window.  Oh,  my  God  I  what  feelmgs  shot  through 
my  quivering  heart  at  that  moment  I — ^I  sat  down  upon  the  wet 
steps  of  a  house  nearly  opposite.  I  wrung  my  hands — ^I  bit  my 
lips  with  the  intensity  of  my  anguish — ^for  I  was  afraid  of 
auurming  the  yet  sleeping  neijg^bourhood  with  a  shriek.  At 
length  an  old  man  came  slowly  past,  leading  a  horse.     I  asked 

him,  with  a  faltering  voice,  where  Mrs (my  mother)  lived? 

He  was  deaf — and  I  was  obliged  to  shout  the  name  into  his 
ear — though  the  effort  seemed  to  exhaust  all  the  little  breath 
Ihad. 

**  *  Oh — Mrs ? — ^why — ^let  me  see  !    Her  whose  daughter 

ran  off  with  the  officer  some  time  since  1' 

"  I  nodded,  though  my  eyes  could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
person  I  was  speaking  to. 
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"'Why — poor  old  lady — she's  been  dead  this  year  and  a 
half ' 

"  I  heard  no  more.  I  did  not  faint — ^I  did  not  fall — I  did 
not  utter  a  sound — but  while  he  was  speaking,  walked  away 
steadily  and  rapidly.  My  body  seemed  to  swell  as  1  went  on. 
I  felt  as  if  I  hardly  touched  the  ground.  Strange  lights  were 
before  my  eyes.  My  head  seemed  whirling  round  and  round. 
As  I  walked  in  this  strange  way,  a  coach  passed  me.  I  stopped 
it — ^found  it  was  going  up  to  London,  and  got  on  at  once. 

''  *  Qoing  all  the  way  up  to  London,  young  woman  9  *  said  the 
gruff  guard. 

"I  told  him  I  was — and  spoke  not  a  word  more,  till  we 
reached  the  coach-office  in  London.  I  had  no  money  about  me 
except  a  shilling  or  two,  and  the  fare  was  a  pound.  They  helped 
me  off  the  coach;  and  when  they  found  I  could  not  pay  my* 
fare,  abused  me  dreadfully— called  me  an  impostor — and  handed 
me  over  to  a  constable,  who  took  me  to  tJie  police-office  as  a 
swindler.  The  magistrate,  who  was  just  leaving,  soon  disposed 
of  the  case.  The  coachman  made  his  charge ;  and  the  magis- 
trate sternly  inquired  how  I  dared  to  act  so  dishonestly]  I  feU 
down  on  my  knees,  scarce  knowing  where  I  was,  or  what  I  was 
doing.     He  looked  hard  at  me,  and  seemed  to  pity  me. 

"  *  Is  it  worth  while  to  follow  up  proceedings  against  such  a 
wretched  creature  as  this  ? '  he  said,  and  flung  me  a  small  piece 
of  silver.  I  fell  down  at  fuU  length  on  the  floor,  with  a  faint 
scream ;  and  was,  in  an  hour  or  two,  sent  off  to  the  hospital 
There  I  lay  for  six  weeks,  ill  of  a  brain  fever,  which  had  several 
times  nearly  put  an  end  to  my  wretched  existence.  When  I  was 
discharged,  I  had  nothing  to  put  on,  and  no  home  to  go  to.  At 
the  same  time,  another  young  woman  left  the  hospital ;  who, 
seeing  my  utter  destitution,  invited  me  home  with  her,  for  at 
least  a  day,  till  I  could  turn  myself  about  She  conducted  me 
to  a  regular  house  of  infamy !  I  wrote  immediately  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  promised  to  send  me  money  whenever  I  asked 
him.  It  was  my  first  application,  and  was  successful  He  sent 
me  £10  immediately,  begging  me  not  to  write  to  him  any  more. 
Shall  I  go  on  1 

"  With  part  of  this  sum  I  purchased  gay  clothes,  and  com- 
menced— yes,  the  accursed  l&e  of  a  common  prostitute !  I 
seemed  altogether  changed  since  my  visit  to ^  and  my  ill- 
ness in  the  hospital  My  poor  mother  now  dead — ^murdered — 
miu-dcred  by  her  vile  daughter — I  had  scarce  a  relation  in  Eng- 
land that  I  knew  of.  Society,  I  was  shut  out  from  for  ever.  I 
lived  in  a  state  of  mind  that  I  cannot  describe ;  a  sort  of  calm 

2  K 
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desperation — quite  indifferent  of  what  became  of  me — often 
wishing  that  I  might  drop  down  dead  in  the  streets.  I  seldom 
passed  three  hours  in  the  day  sober ;  every  farthing  of  money  I 
could  procure  was  instantly  changed  for  the  most  scorching 
spirits  I  But  I  will  not  torture  you  with  describing  the  life  I 
led  for  a  year  after  this  ;  it  was  that  of  a  devil !  A  few  things, 
however,  I  may  mention.  As  I  was  standing  at  the  box  entrance 
of  the  theatre  one  night,  in  company  with  several  other  women 
like  mjrself,  I  unexpectedly  saw  Captain handing  a  splen- 
didly dressed  lady  out  of  a  carriage.  Without  my  wishing  it — 
before,  indeed,  I  was  aware  of  it — ^his  eye  fell  upon  me,  and  ho 
knew  me.  He  turned  ghastly  pale ;  and  was  obliged  to  return 
back  into  the  carriage  with  the  lady,  his  wife,  I  suppose,  and 
drive  home.  Perhaps  he  thought  I  should  make  m3rself  known  ; 
•but  no — I  turned  fainter  far  than  he,  and  staggered  away  to 
some  steps  on  which  I  sat  down  to  recover  myself.  By  means 
of  a  Court  Guide,  which,  by  some  accident  or  other,  found  its 
way  into  my  hands,  I  soon  afterwards  found  out  where  he  lived. 
I  often  went,  late  at  night,  when  it  was  dark  and  wet,  so  that 
no  one  seemed  Kkely  to  be  stirring,  and  paced  to  and  fro  before 
the  large  house  where  he  lived,  with  feelings  none  can  tell. 
How  often  has  my  heart's  flattering  half-choked  me,  while  I 
have  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room ! 
No  doubt,  thought  I,  his  wife  is  playing  to  him,  and  he  is  lean- 
ing over  her  seat  looking  at  her  fondly !  Oh  !  the  hours — ^the 
nights  I  have  passed  in  this  wretched  way !  I  thought  myself 
more  like  a  fiend  haunting  him,  than  anything  himian.  And 
yet,  dreadfully  as  he  had  injured  me,  I  would  have  died  before 
I  could  have  annoyed  him  !  And,  doctor,  I  have  done  the  same 
often  towards  another  house  in  London.  There,  also,  have  I 
paced  for  hours — bitter  hours — and  that  house  was  yours/'* 
She  burst  into  tears,  and  was  several  minutes  before  she  could 
resume  her  narrative.  I  suggested  that  I  would  hear  her  pro- 
ceed with  her  history  at  some  future  day — but  she  told  me  it 
was  now  nearly  over.     At  length  she  resumed. 

"  I  once  walked  several  streets  after  you  and  Mrs y  and 

felt  as  if  I  could  have  kissed  the  ground  you  walked  on.  I 
dared  not  draw  near,  lest  I  should  pollute  you — lest  I  might, 
horrid  creature,  be  seen  and  recognised ;  and  when  I  lost  sight 
of  you,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  huny  home,  and  drown  my 
agony  in  drink.  Did  you  never  hear  of  my  elopement,  doctor, 
before  now] "  she  inqiured,  abruptly.  I  answered  that  I  had 
not ;  that  as  the  air  did  not  suit  my  wife,  we  never  went  again 
to ;  and  that  after  she  and  Miss  Edwards  had  ceased  cor- 
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responding,  the  pressure  of  domestic  and  professional  engage- 
ments prevented  our  inquiring  after  her.  She  sighed,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  I  have  often  seen  in  places  of  amusement,  and  in  the  streets, 

some  of  the  persons  to  whom  Captain introduced  me  in 

France,  but  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  recognise  me — 
and  I  never  attempted  to  remind  them  of  me.  At  length,  how- 
ever, even  liquor  was  insufficient  to  keep  up  my  spirits.  I 
wandered  about  the  streets — I  herded  with  the  horrible  wretches 
about  me — as  if  I  was  only  half  aware  of  what  I  did  and  where 
I  was.  I  would  have  lived  alone — but  I  dared  not !  The  most 
dreadful  thoughts  assailed  me.  The  guilt  of  my  past  life  would 
often  gleam  back  upon  me  in  a  way  that  almost  drove  me  mad, 
and  I  have  woke  a  whole  house  with  my  moanings  !  To  occupy 
my  thoughts,  when  obliged  to  be  alone,  I  used  to  send  for  the 
papers,  in  one  of  which,  while  carelessly  casting  my  eyes  over 
the  list  of  deaths,  I  saw  the  name  of  my  cousin,  by  which  I 
knew  at  once  that  I  was  entitled,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  the 
sum  of  £3000.  I  instantly  determined  never  to  touch  it — never 
to  apply  for  it.  I  felt  I  had  no  business  with  it ;  that  the  dead 
would  shake  in  their  graves  if  I  stretched  out  my  hands  towards 
it.  Once  I  saw  my  name  at  the  head  of  an  advertisement, 
stating  that  by  applying  somewhere  or  other  I  should  hear  of 
something  to  my  advantage  !  I  had  resolved,  in  my  own  mind, 
to  leave  the  whole,  when  I  died,  to  a  particular  charity,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  not  allow  my  name  to  be  known.  You 
can  guess  the  charity  I  mean,  doctor  ? "  She  paused,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  an  answer. 

"  The  Magdalen  Hospital  ] "  said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  to  return,  doctor,  let 
me  now  tell  you  of  a  dreadful  circumstance,  marking  indeed  the 
liand  of  Providence,  which  occurred  only  about  six  months 
before  the  period  when  you  first  saw  me  at  •  Court.  As  I 
-was  walking,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  Oxford 
Street,  mLserable  as  I  always  was,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I 
heard  a  sudden  shout  of  alarm  in  the  street ;  and,  on  turning 
round,  saw  everything  clearing  hastily  out  of  the  way  of  a  horse 
galloping  along  like  lightning  towards  where  I  stood,  its  rider 
evidently  almost  falling  from  his  seat.  As  I  stood  near  one  of 
the  cross-streets,  the  horse  suddenly  shot  past  me,  round  the 
comer,  and,  frightful  to  tell,  in  the  act  of  turning  round,  swift 
as  light,  being,  I  suppose,  startled  by  some  object  or  other,  threw 
its  unfortunate  rider  over  its  head  with  stunning  force,  against 
a  high  iron  pump,  and  galloped  off,  faster  than  before.     A 
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crowd,  of  coarse,  collected  instantly  about  the  sufferer ;  and  I 
ooold  not  help  joining  it,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man was  killed.  The  crowd  opened  suddenly  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  stood,  making  way  for  two  men  who  were  carrying 
their  stunned  and  bleeding  burden  to  a  doctor's  shop  close  by. 
He  was  quite  motionless,  and  the  blood  pouring  from  his  head. 
The  sight  made  me,  you  may  suppose,  sick  and  faint,  but " — 
she  paused — "Doctor,*'  she  continued,  with  a  gasp,  her  face 
blanching  with  the  recollection,  '*  a  glance  at  the  countenance, 
half  covered  with  blood  though  it  was,  showed  me  the  features 
of  Captain 1 "  Here  Miss  Edwards  again  became  exceed- 
ingly agitated,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  continuing 
d^ly  pale.  I  also  felt  deeply  shocked  at  the  incident  she  had 
been  telling.  At  length,  in  a  broken  and  rather  indistinct  tone, 
she  proceeded,  ^  I  shneked  at  the  spectacle,  and  swooned,  and 
was  helped  by  some  bystanders  to  an  adjoining  shop,  which  it 
was  nearly  an  hour  before  I  could  leave,  in  a  hackney  coach,  for 
my  lodgings.  I  never  recovered  the  shock  of  that  terrible 
occurrence.  The  next  day's  newspaper,  which  you  may  believe 
I  bought  with  sickening  apprehension,  announo&d  that  Captain 

had  been  killed  on  the  spot,  and  that  his  heartbroken 

widow  was  within  only  a  few  days  of  her  confinement 

'*  The  moment  I  recognised  the  bleeding  body,  as  I  have  told 
you,  a  strange  pain  shot  across  my  breast  I  felt — I  knew  it 
was  my  death-stroke — I  knew  I  had  not  long  to  live — ^that  the 
destroyer  and  his  victim  would  soon  be  once  more  within  the 
dreadful  sight  of  each  other  ! — My  health  and  spirits,  if  it  is 
not  a  mockery  to  call  them  such,  soon  broke  down  altogether  ; 

every  night  was  I  scared  with  the  spectre  of  Captain ,  every 

day  tortured  with  the  recollections  of  his  ble^iing  corpse,  and 
the  horrid  associations  of  my  past  and  present  gmlt ! — Unable 
to  follow  my  foul,  revolting  line  of  life  as  before,  I  wandered, 
like  a  cursed  spirit,  from  one  house  of  infamy  to  another,  each 
worse  than  the  former — frequently  beaten  with  cruel  violence, 
half-starved,  and  sometimes  kicked  out  of  doors  into  the  street, 
because  I  would  not  work ! — ^Twice  have  I  been  dragged  dis- 
gracefully before  a  magistrate,  on  false  accusations  of  robbing 
the  vile  wretch  that  owned  the  house  in  which  I  lived  ! — ^I  have 
lodged  in  places  that  were  filthier  than  hog-sties  ;  I  have  heard 
robberies  planned  —  and  have  listened  with  silent  horror  to 
schemes  for  entrapping  the  innocent  of  both  sexes  to  their 
destniction.  Once — once  only,  I  dared  a  whisper  of  remon- 
strance— and  it  earned  me  a  blow  from  the  old  Jewess  with 
whom  I  lived,  that  stretched  me  senseless  oa  the  floor,  amid 
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the  laughter  and  derision  of  the  wretches  around  us.  Pressed 
by  horrid  want,  I  have  plied  the  detestable  trade  I  exercised, 
and  been  compelled  to  smile  and  caress  those  who  chose  to  call 
for  me — to  drink  with  them — at  the  moment  when  my  heart 
was  dying  within  me  !  when  I  felt  that  consumption  was  work- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  my  vitals  ! 

"  About  three  weeks  before  you  saw  me  I  happened  to  be 
prowling  about  the  streets,  when  my  haggard  appearance  struck 
a  gentleman  who  was  passing  by  on  horseback.  He  eyed  me 
earnestly  for  some  moments,  and  then  suddenly  dismounted, 
and  gave  his  horse  into  the  hands  of  his  servant  He  had 
recognised  me — spite  of  the  dreadful  alteration  in  my  appear- 
ance— ^told  me  he  had  known  me  in  what  he  called,  alas !  my 
*  earlier  and  better  days  * — and  I  recognised  in  him  the  noble- 
man for  whose  company  I  had  quitted  Captain !    He  could 

hardly  speak  for  the  shock  he  felt  At  length  he  uttered  a  word 
or  two  of  commiseration — and  taking  out  a  banknote  from  his 
pocket-book,  which  I  afterwards  found  was  for  twenty  pounds, 
he  gave  it  me,  telling  me  to  look  after  my  health — and,  a  little 
agitated,  I  thought,  left  me,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  for  an 
instant  speaking  with  such  a  wretched  object  as  myself !  I, 
who  had  £3000  and  more  at  my  conmiand,  accepted  the  charity 
— the  bitter  charity  of  this  gentleman — with  sullen  composure 
— or  resignation,  as  I  thought ;  fancying  that  by  so  doing,  I 
was  in  a  manner  atoning  for  the  enormity  of  my  crimes.  At 
the  moments  of  my  utmost  need,  when  fainting  beneath  the 
agonies  of  starvation,  I  felt  a  savage  pleasure  ,in  thinking  how 
much  money  I  had  within  my  reach,  and  yet  refused  to  touch  1 
Guilty — ignorant  creature,  as  if  this  could  have  been  viewed 
with  satisfaction  by  Him — Him  whom  I  had  most  offended! 
With  the  help  of  this  £20,  which  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself 
with  in  the  house  where  I  then  resided,  for  fear  of  being  robbed 
— ^perhaps  murdered  by  those  about  me — I  went  over  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  town,  and  took  up  my  residence — ^I  forget  how 
—  in  the  filthy  place  from  which  you  rescued  me.  I  had  not 
been  there  long  before  I  took  to  my  bed,  finding  it  impossible 
to  drag  my  aching — ^my  trembling  limbs  more  than  a  few  steps 
at  a  time.  I  felt  that  death  had  at  last  got  his  cold  arms  com- 
pletely around  me ;  and,  partly  in  despair,  partly  under  an 
influence  I  knew  not  how  to  resist,  kind,  inestimable  doctor,  I 
sent  off  the  line  that  brought  you  like  an  angel  of  mercy  to  my 
bedside  ! — My  life  at  that  place,  though  for  so  short  a  period, 
was  a  perpetual  hell ;  worse,  I  found — ^far  worse  than  any  I  had 
before  known. 
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"  Why  did  not  I,  you  may  ask,  with  the  £20  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  seek  out  a  decent  and  virtuous  place  of  residence  ? 
I  can  only  answer,  ask  the  Devil — the  Devil  that  never  once 
left  me !  Quilty  myself,  I  went  naturally  to  the  haunts  of 
guilt.  I  could  not — I  dared  not  go  to  any  other !  And  sup- 
pose I  had  taken  lodgings  at  a  place  of  good  character — that 
such  people  would  have  received  a  wretch  such  as  I  too  plainly 
appeared — what  was  I  to  do  when  the  £20  was  gone  1 — No  ;  I 
preferred  keeping  in  the  black  waters  of  pollution  till  they  closed 
over  me !  But  I  was  saying  how  dreadfully  I  was  treated  in 
the  last  house  to  which  I  removed,  and  where  you  found  mc. 
When  too  late,  I  discovered  that  it  w^as  a  noted  house  of  call 
for  thieves,  in  addition  to  its  other  horrors ;  and  the  scenes  I 
was  compelled  to  witness,  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe!  Would 
you  believe  it,  doctor  f-^one  morning  the  woman  who  called  at 
your  house  actually  struck  me  upon  the  mouth,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out,  because  I  told  her  I  was  too  ill  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  accompany  the  rest  of  her  wretched  flock  to  some  place  of 
low  entertainment ! — I  submitted  to  it  all,  however,  as  to  pur- 
gatory, thinking  I  might  as  well  die  there  as  anywhere  else  ! — 
Believe  me,  doctor — ^in  my  ignorance,  my  blindness  to  the  hor- 
rors of  hereafter — I  looked  on  death,  and  longed  for  it — as  a 
worn-out  traveller  looks  out  for  the  place  of  his  evening's  rest. 
I  expected  to  find  in  the  grave  the  peace,  the  quiet,  the  forget- 
fulness  which  the  world  denied  me ;  and  as  for  anything  beyond, 
my  mind  had  grown  unable  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  it — 
to  understand  anything  about  it.  But  from  this  long  and  dis- 
mal dream — ^this  trance  of  guilt  and  horror — ^the  Providence  of 
God " 

Miss  Edwards  here  paused,  and  languidly  drew  her  handker- 
chief over  her  face,  which  showed  me,  alas  !  by  its  colour  and 
expression,  how  much  she  was  exhausted.  While  I  was  speak- 
ing to  her  in  as  kind  a  tone  of  sympathy  as  my  emotion  would 
admit  of — for  I  need  hardly  say  how  I  felt  overcome  with  her 
long  and  melancholy  narrative — she  fainted.  Though  I  used 
every  known  means,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  recall 
her  to  consciousness,  they  seemed  of  no  avail ;  and,  greatly 
alarmed,  I  sununoned  in  the  nurse  and  the  apothecary.  As  the 
latter  entered,  however,  she  slowly  o|)ened  her  eyes,  and  a  sigh 
evidenced  the  return  of  consciousness.  I  continued  by  her  side 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  longer,  speaking  all  the  soothing  things 
my  heart  could  devise — imploring  her  not  to  harrow  herself  with 
useless  recollections  of  the  past 

"  But — ^what  a  wretch — ^what  a  monster  must  you  think  me, 
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doctor ! "  slie  exclaimed  faintly,  averting  her  face.     "  Is  not  the 
air  I  breathe  pollution  V* 

"  Eleanor,  Eleanor !  The  Rede^ner  of  the  world  said  not  so 
to  the  trembling  one  that  washed  his  feet  with  her  tears."  The 
poor  girl,  overpowered  with  the  recollection,  sobbed  hysterically 
severed  times,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  emotion — 
murmuring,  but  so  indistinctly  I  could  scarce  catch  the  words 
— "  He  said — go  in  peace  !  ** 

"That  blessed  history,"  she  continued,  when  a  little  recovered, 
''is  all  that  makes  life  tolerable  to  me.  I  cling  to  it  as  an 
earnest  of  the  pardon  of  Heaven  !  Oh,  it  was  written  for  me 
— ^for  the  guilty  such  as  me — I  feel,  I  know  it  was !  Oh !  world, 
cruel  world,  I  can  bear  your  scorn !  I  can  bear  the  finger  of 
contempt  pointed  at  me  !  I  can  submit  to  hear  you  curse  me 
— ^I  turn  from  you  my  eyes — I  look  to  Him,  I  listen  only  to 
Him  that  looked  on  Mary,  and  forgave  her !" 

"  Well,  Eleanor,  such  thoughts  as  these  are  sent  to  you  from 
heaven !  He  whom  you  speak  of  has  heard,  and  answered  you ! 
— But  I  must  not  stay  here.  I  see  your  feelings  are  too  much 
excited ;  they  will  injure  you.  You  must  be  got  into  bed  im- 
mediately— and  if  you  wish  it,  the  chaplain  shall  read  a  prayer 
beside  you.  Farewell,  Eleanor,  till  to-morrow  !  May  your 
thoughts  this  night  be  of  happier  hue !  Sleep — sleep  easier, 
breathe  freely,  now  that  so  black  a  burden  has  been  removed 
from  your  feelings !" 

She  uttered  not  a  word,  but  grasped  my  proffered  hand  with 
affectionate  energy.  I  returned  home  filled  with  mournful 
recollections  of  the  sad  story  I  had  heard,  and  humble  hopes 
that  the  mercy  of  Heaven  might  yet  beam  brightly  upon  the 
short  period  that  was  allotted  her  upon  the  earth  !  The  next 
day,  as  indeed  I  anticipated,  I  found  Miss  Edwards  in  a  veiy 
low  depressed  frame  of  mind,  suffering  the  reaction  consequent 
upon  excitement.  Poor  girl,  she  would  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  I  only  forced  myself  to  see  her,  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  that 
her  touch,  her  presence,  was  intolerable ;  that  what  1  had 
listened  to  of  her  confession  had  made  me  despise  her. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed  with  bitter  emotion,  **  how  I  abhor  and 
hate  myself  for  having  told  you  so  much ;  for  having  so  driven 
from  me  my  only  friend !"  For  a  time,  not  all  my  most  solemn 
assurances  availed  to  convince  her  how  deeply  she  was  mistaken. 
She  shook  her  head  and  wrung  her  hands  in  silent  wretchedness. 
She  even  despaired  of  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  All  this,  however, 
I  saw,  was  only  a  temporary  mood  of  feeling,  which  I  hoped 
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wonld  shortly  disappear.  She  would  not  allow  me,  but  with 
difficulty,  to  shake  hiuids  with  her  on  leaving.  Her  whole  frame 
shrunk  from  me  as  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  touch  me  not!''  To 
my  great  regret,  and  even  astonishment,  she  continued  in  this 
melancholy  humour  for  a  whole  week,  till  I  accused  myself  of 
imprudence  and  cruelty  in  suffering  her  to  tell  me  her  history. 
My  wife,  on  her  return  to  London,  called  upon  her ;  and  her 
cordiality  and  affection  a  little  reassured  the  sorrow-smitten 
sufferer,  and  had  far  more  effect  than  all  the  medicine  of  the 
dispensary,  and  "  the  physicians  there,"  could  do  for  her. 

We  supplied  her,  at  her  own  earnest  wish,  with  a  little  employ- 
ment, to  divert  her  mind  from  preying  upon  her  already  lacerated 
feelings.  She  worked  at  small  articles  of  sewing,  embroidery, 
&C,  &C.,  which  were  afterwards  taken,  at  her  desire,  to  a  charitable 
bazaar  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  interest  taken  in  her  case  by 
the  other  medic^  attendants  at  the  dispensary,  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  I  felt  myself.  All  that  our  united  experience  could 
suggest  was  anxiously  done  for  her.  Every  symptom  of  danger 
was  anxiously  waited  for,  watched,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  expelled.  All  the  nourishment  she  was  capable  of 
receiving  was  given  her  in  the  most  inviting  form.  My  wife, 
the  chaplain,  myself,  and  the  resident  apothecary,  were  frequent 
visitors,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  spirits  in  cheerful  and 
various  exercise;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  these  combined 
efforts  proved  eminently  successful  I  have  very  rarely,  in  the 
case  of  consumption,  known  a  patient  recover  from  such  a  hope- 
less degree  of  bodily  and  mental  prostration,  so  satisfactorily  as 
Miss  Edwards.  Her  whole  nature,  indeed,  seemed  changed; 
her  gentle,  cheerful,  graceful  piety — if  I  may  be  sdlowed  the 
expression — made  piety  lovely  indeed.  Not  that  she  gave  way  to 
what  is  too  often  found  to  be  the  exacerbations  arising  from  mere 
superstition  acting  upon  weakened  powers;  that  she  affected 
what  she  did  not  feel,  and  uttered  the  sickening  slang  of  cant  or 
hypocrisy.  There  was  a  lowliness,  a  simplicity,  a  fervour,  a 
resignation  about  her,  that  could  spring  from  sincerity  alone  ! 

The  chaplain  had  given  her  a  copy  of  the  incomparable — the 
almost  divine  '  Saints'  Rest '  of  Baxter.  Morning,  noon,  and 
night,  did  she  ponder  over  its  pages,  imbibing  their  chastening, 
hallowing,  elevating  spirit ;  and  would  often  lay  down  the  book 
in  a  kind  of  transport,  her  features  glowing  with  an  expression 
that  rivalled  my  recollections  of  her  former  beauty.  .... 

She  was  soon  able  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  hackney-coach,  and, 
attended  by  her  faithful  nurse,  took  several  drives  about  the 
airiest  parts  of  the  suburbs.    In  short,  her  recovery  was  marked 
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by  the  most  gratifying  signs  of  permanency.  How  my  heart 
rejoiced  after  so  long,  painful,  and  anxious,  often  hopeless,  an 
attendance  on  her,  to  enter  her  neatly-arranged  room,  and  see 
her,  not  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  agony  and  death — not  turn- 
ing her  pale  face  to  the  wall,  her  soul  filled  with  frightful  ap- 
prehensions of  an  infinitely  more  frightful  hereafter,  but  sitting 
"  clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind,"  reading  beside  the  window,  or 
walking  to  and  fro,  supported  by  the  nurse,  her  figure,  elegant 
and  beautifully  moulded,  yet  painfully  slender,  habited  in  a  neat 
dark  dress ;  for,  "  wAtYc,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "  she  was  now 
unworthy  to  wear — ^white,  the  vesture  of  the  innocent  I"  With 
what  honest  pride,  too,  did  the  nurse  look  at  her — her  aflfectionate 
heart  overjoyed  at  witnessing  a  recovery  her  own  unwearied  at- 
tentions had  so  materially  conduced  to  insure ! 

Finding  Miss  Edwards's  convalescence  so  encouraging  and 
steady,  I  proposed  to  her,  seriously,  to  make  claim,  through  a 
respectable  solicitor,  to  the  property  she  was  entitled  to,  and 
employ  a  part  of  it  in  engaging  a  small  cottage,  a  few  miles  from 
town,  before  the  beautiful  simimer  weather  passed  away.  I 
suggested  my  advertising  in  the  newspapers  for  such  a  place  as 
we  wanted,  to  be  engag^  from  year  to  year,  ready  furnished  ; 
adding  that,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  the  nurse  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  accompany  and  attend  upon  her. 

"Come,  Eleanor,  now,  what  possible  rational  objection  can 
you  have  to  all  this?"  I  inquired, ^finding  she  listened  to  my 
proposal  in  seriousness  and  silence. 

"Only,"  she  replied,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile,  "only  that  it 
would  make  me  too— too  happy."  Matters  were  soon  arranged. 
A  respectable  solicitor  was  duly  instructed  to  put  her  in  the 
proper  way  of  obtaining  what  was  due  to  her.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  The  solicitor  of  her  uncle,  when  written 
to,  came  up  to  town,  acknowledged  her  right,  and  recognised 
her,  though  he  had  delicacy  enough  to  abstain  from  any  appear- 
ance of  surprise,  or  unnecessary  inquiry.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, no  obstacle  on  the  score  of  identity ;  and  the  property 
was  at  once  conveyed  to  her,  absolutely.  I  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  such  an  advertisement  as  I  spoke  of,  and  it  was 
answered  next  day  by  the  proprietor  of  precisely  such  a  place  as 
I  wanted,  which,  therefore,  I  at  once  engaged,  on  Miss  Edwards's 
behalf,  for  a  year,  and  made  arrangements  for  her  immediate 
removal  thither.  Before  quitting  the  infirmaiy,  unknown  to  me, 
the  grateful  girl  slipped  a  £50  note — ^much  more  than  she  could 
afford  with  comfort — into  the  poor-box  of  the  institution ;  and 
no  remonstrance  of  mine  could  make  her  recall  it 
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I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  day  selected  for  removing  Miss 
Edwards  from  the  infirmary ;  and  I  cannot  help  telling  it  a  little 
particularly.  We  had  a  large  glass  coach  at  the  dispensary  door 
by  eleven  o'clock,  in  which  were  my  wife  and  two  of  my  eldest 
children,  to  whom  I  had  granted  a  holiday,  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  us  in  this  happy  little  journey — so  diiferent,  thank 
God,  from  a  former  one  !  They,  Miss  Edwards  and  her  nurse, 
filled  up  the  inside,  and  I  rode  upon  the  coach-box.  Oh,  that 
happy — ^that  bright,  beautiful  morning! — that  moral  harvest- 
home  !  Never  did  I  feel  the  sun  shine  so  blessedly,  the  summer 
breeze  so  refreshing,  or  the  country  more  charming !  Again,  I 
say — that  happy  morning !  Heaven !  then  indeed  was  thy  smile 
upon  us,  shedding  into  all  our  hearts  peace  and  gladness !  That 
five  miles'  drive  was  such  an  one  as  I  may  never  have  again — 
it  was, 

*'  When  the  frcshneiui  of  heart  and  of  feeling  were  mine, 
Aa  they  never  again  nuy  be  !" 

I  wonder  what  the  coachman  must  have  thought  of  me ! — for  I 
could  scarcely  check  the  exuberant  spirits  which  animated  me. 

As  for  Miss  Edwards,  I  learned  from  my  wife  that  she  spoke 
but  little  all  the  way.  Her  feelings  could  scarce  content  them- 
selves with  the  silent  tears  which  perpetually  forced  themselves 
into  her  eyes — ^the  tears  of  ecstasy.  When  my  wife  spoke  to 
her,  she  often  could  not  answer  her. 

The  cottage  was  very  small,  but  sweetly  situated,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  high-road.  Its  little  white  walls  peeped  from 
amid  honeysuckle  and  jessamine,  like  a  half-hid  pearl  glistening 
between  the  folds  of  green  velvet.  As  my  two  children  trotted 
on  before  us  with  the  basket  of  provisions,  and  my  wife  and  I 
followed,  with  Miss  Edwards  between  us,  and  the  nurse  behind, 
I  felt  that  I  was  living  months  of  happiness  in  a  few  moments 
of  time.  My  good  wife,  seeing  the  difficulty  with  which  Miss 
Edwards  restrained  her  feelings,  woman-like,  began  to  help  her 
fortitude,  by  bursting  into  tears,  and  kissing  her.  This  quite 
overcame  the  poor  girl.  As  we  neared  the  cottage,  she  grew 
paler  and  paler — ^leaned  more  and  more  upon  our  arms — and,  as 
we  entered  the  parlour  door,  fainted.  She  soon  recovered,  how- 
ever; and  gently  disengaging  herself  from  my  wife  and  the 
nurse,  sunk  upon  her  knees,  elevated  her  trembling  hands  towards 
heaven,  looked  steadfastly  upward,  in  a  silence  we  all  felt  too 
sacred  to  disturb;  and  the  tears  at  length  flowing  freely,  re- 
lieved a  heart  overcharged  and  breaking  with  gratitude.  That 
was  a  solemn — a  blessed  moment ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  felt  so  overpowered  myself  with  my  feelings. 
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that  I  was  compelled  to  quit  the  little  room  abraptly,  and  re- 
cover myself  presently  in  the  garden. 

Sneer,  ye  ignorant  of  the  human  heart !  Laugh,  ye  who  have 
never  known  the  luxury  of  being  an  instrument  chosen  by  Heaven 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  wretched,  and  bringing  back  the  con- 
trite mourner  to  peace  and  happiness  !  Smile,  ye  whose  hearts  are 
impervious  to  the  smiles  of  an  approving  Providence !  sneer,  I 
say — smile,  laugh  on — ^but  away  from  such  a  scene  as  this !  The 
ground  is  holy — oh,  profane  it  not ! 

My  heart  is  so  full  with  recollections  of  that  happy  day,  that 
I  could  spend  pages  over  it ;  but  I  leave  the  few  touches  I  have 
given  as  they  are.  I  add  not  a  stroke  to  the  little  picture  I  have 
here  sketched,  in  all  the  humility  of  conscious  imperfection. 

We  did  not  quit  till  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Edwards  lay  on  the  sofa  as  we  took  leave  of  her,  exhausted  with 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  day. 

"Doctor,  if  you  should  ever  write  to  me,"  whispered  the 
poor  girl,  as  I  held  her  hands  in  mine,  "  call  this — Magdalen 
Cottage!"  

We  paid  her  frequent  visits  in  her  new  residence,  and  I  found 
her,  on  each  occasion,  verifying  our  most  anxious  hopes  of  her 
permanent  recovery.  The  mild  summer — ^the  sweet  country  air 
— a  mind  more  at  ease,  and  supported  by  the  consolations  of 
religion— did  wonders  for  her.  It  was  refreshing  to  one's  feel- 
ings to  be  with  her !  She  got  worshipped  by  the  few  poor  in 
her  immediate  neighbourhood — for  whom  she  was  daily  engaged 
in  little  oflSces  of  unassuming  charity — and  who  spoke  of  her 
always  as  "the  good  lady  at  the  cottage."  She  was  always 
dressed  in  a  simple  species  of  half -mourning ;  and  her  pale  and 
interesting  features  looked  more  so,  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
bonnet  and  veil  she  wore.  I  understand  that  she  passed  for  a 
widow  among  the  poor,  and  others  that  concerned  themselves 
with  inquiring  after  her;  and  the  nurse — now  rather  her  servant 
— kept  up  the  notion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  represent  Miss  Edwards  as  being  always,  as 
it  were,  on  the  stilts  of  sentiment,  or  perpetually  in  ecstasies — 
no  such  thing.  She  was  placid,  peaceful,  humble,  contented, 
pious  ;  and  all  this  is  consistent  with  a  pervading  tone  of  sub- 
dued pensiveness,  or  even  occasional  sadness.  Heart's  ease, 
sweet  flower  !  is  not  the  less  heart's  ease,  because  it  may  occa- 
sionally bloom  in  the  shade  ! 

Three  years,  nearly^  did  Miss  Edwards  reside  at  Magdalen 
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Ck)ttage,  as  she  toitchingly  styled  it;  her  health,  though  ex- 
tremely delicate,  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  nurse  was 
a  perfect  treasure  to  her.  I  was  almost  tired  of  expressing  to 
her  my  approbation  and  thanks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
winter,  however,  I  regretted  deeply  to  hear  from  her,  that  Miss 
Edwards,  in  coming  from  evening  service  at  the  church,  about 
a  mile  oflf,  to  which,  though  the  weather  was  most  inclement, 
she  had  imprudently  ventured — caught  a  severe  cold,  which 
soon  revived  several  slumbering  and  startling  symptoms.  She 
had  received,  in  short,  her  death-summons.  Alas !  alas  !  how 
soon  I  began  to  hear  of  profuse  night-sweats^ — of  destructive 
coughing  —  and  all  the  other  fearful  train  of  consumptive 
symptoms !  Her  appearance,  too,  soon  began  to  tell  of  the 
havoc  that  disease  was  making  with  her  constitution — already 
too  much  shattered  to  resist  even  the  slightest  attacks  !  I  can- 
not pain  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  the  early  progress  of  her 
last  sjrmptoms  !  She  soon  left  oflf  her  daily  walks  to  the  poor, 
and  very  soon  took  to  her  bed.  Disease  did  indeed  stride  apace ; 
and  by  the  malignant  intensity  of  suflTering  he  inflicted,  seemed 
revenging  himself  for  his  temporary  defeat !  The  victim  was 
indeed  smitten  ;  but  it  lay  calmly  awaiting  the  stroke  of  dis- 
missal. She  bore  her  last  aflliction  with  extraordinary  meekness 
and  fortitude.  I  thought  she  was  really — ^unaflfectedly  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  her  removal.  The  poor  nurse  was  infinitely 
the  more  distressed  of  the  two ;  and  the  most  serious  reproofs  I 
found  necessary,  to  check  the  violence  of  her  feelings.  I  must  now, 
however,  content  myself  with  a  few  hasty  entries  from  my  Diary. 

Wednesday,  January  18/^. — I  called  on  Miss  Edwards  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  found,  from  the  nurse,  that 
she  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  hearing  three  little  girls,  daughters 
of  a  neighbouring  peasant,  their  catechism.  I  was  remonstrat- 
ing in  the  parlour  with  the  nurse  for  permitting  Miss  Edwards 
to  act  so  imprudently,  when  a  little  girl  came  clattering  hastily 
down-stairs  into  the  room,  with  a  frightened  air,  saying,  "Come ! 
Come  !'*  I  hastened  up,  and  found  that  my  poor  patient  had 
fainted  in  the  midst  of  her  pious  task ;  and  the  two  terror-struck 
children  were  standing  by  in  silence,  with  their  hands  behind 
them,  staring  at  the  strange  paleness  and  tnotionlessness  of  their 
preceptress.  The  book  had  fallen  from  her  hands,  and  lay  beside 
her  on  the  bed.  I  sent  the  children  away  immediately,  and 
addressed  myself  to  my  sweet,  suflfering,  but  imprudent  patient. 
When  I  had  succeeded  in  recovering  her  from  her  swoon,  the 
first  words  she  uttered  were,  in  a  faint  tone — "  Go  on,  love  ! " 
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"  My  dear  Eleanor — Eleanor ! — it's  I — Doctor *^  said  I 

gently. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  try  it,  Mary,"  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  in  the  same  soft  tone. 

'^  Poor  lady !  she  thinks  she's  got  the  children — she's  not 
sensible,"  whispered  the  nurse,  in  tears.  What  a  lovely  expres- 
sion was  there  in  Miss  Edwards's  face,  blanched  and  wasted 
though  it  was ! 

"  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,"  she  commenced  again — her  head  still 
running  on  the  pious  duty  in  which  she  had  been  surprised  by 
her  swoon — "  I'm  afraid  you've  been  playing,  instead " 

"  Come,  Eleanor,"  said  I  gently. 

"  No,  love,  I'm  better  now  !     Go  on — that's  a  good  girl ! " 

My  vinaigrette  served  at  length  to  dispel  the  illusion.  With 
a  faint  start  she  recovered  herself. 

"  Oh !  Doctor !     How  are  you  %    But,"  she  added,  after 

a  pause,  "  where  are  the  children  1 " 

"  They  are  gone,  Eleanor  !  Really,  really,  you  must  not  do 
80  again  !  It  is  much  more  than  your  strength  can  bear !  For- 
give me,  Eleanor,  but  I  have  forbid  them  to  come  again,"  said 
I  kindly,  but  peremptorily.  She  looked  at  me  with  a  little 
surprise,  and  in  silence. 

"  Poor  things  ! "  she  at  length  exclaimed,  "  how  little  they 
thought  it  was  the  last  time  !" 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Nurse,"  said  she  softly,  "  did  you  give  them  the  little  cakes 
I  told  you  of]" 

The  poor  woman  shook  her  head  in  silence. 

"How  do  you  feel  to-day,  Eleanor  1"  I  inquired,  feeling  her 
pulse. 

"  Very,  very  weak ;  but  so  happy  !  I  am  sony  I  heard  the 
children,  if  you  thought  I  did  wrong ;  but " — her  face  brightened 
— "  He  that  loved  little  children  seemed  with  me  ! " 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but 
you  miscalculate  your  strength  !  Indeed,  you  don't  know  how 
weak  you  are  !     Now,  promise  me  not  to  do  so  again  ! " 

"  I  will,  dear  doctor,  I  will — for  my  flesh  is  weak !  But  how 
is  Mrs 1 "  (my  wife). 

"She  is  well,  and  sends  her  love  to  you.  I  have  brought 
with  me  some  calve's-foot  jelly ;  she  made  it  herself  for  you, 
and  hopes  you  will  relish  it." 

"  She's  very  good  to  me — ^very  1 "  sobbed  the  poor  girl.  "  I'll 
try  to  take  a  little  this  evening.    But — I  shall  not  want  it  long, 
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doctor,"  she  added,  with  a  sad  smile ;  '^  I  am  going,  I  hope,  to 
heaven ! " 

She  paused.     I  spoke  not 

"  If,"  she  resumed,  "  such  a  poor  guilty  thing  as  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  do  so — dear  doctor — I  will — I  will  always  watch 
over  you  and  your " 

Her  emotions  were  becoming  too  violent,  and  I  thought  it 
best  to  take  my  leave,  promising  to  be  with  her  the  next  day. 
Alas !  I  saw  her  sweet  sad  spirit  was  not  long  to  be  excluded 
from  that  blessed  place,  '*  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest ! " 

January  \^th  to  the  2ifk  inclusive, — During  this  interval 
Miss  Edwards  declined  rapidly ;  but  her  suflferings  never  once 
seemed  to  shake  her  firm  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  She 
was  occasionally  elevated,  partly  through  hysteric  excitement, 
to  a  pitch  of  inspiration,  and  uttered  such  eloquence  as  I  have 
seldom  heard  from  female  lips.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
administered  to  her  the  sacrament  once  or  twice,  and  it  was 
consolatory,  he  said,  to  see  the  spirit  in  which  she  received  it 

On  one  day,  during  this  interval,  my  wife  (herself  indisposed) 
accompanied  me  to  Miss  Edwards's  bedside;  and  the  poor,  fond, 
grateful  girFs  feelings  got  quite  uncontrollable.  I  was  obliged 
to  remove  my  wife,  much  excited,  from  the  room ;  and  I  fear 
the  shock  of  that  interview — which  I  afterwards  blamed  myself 
much  for  allowing — hurried  Miss  Edwards  more  rapidly  to  her 
end.  On  one  of  the  days  in  question,  she  calmly  arranged  her 
little  property ;  leaving  the  interest  of  £1000  to  the  nurse  for 
her  life ;  £200  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  a  trifle  to  me  and  my 
wife,  "  for  rings — if  they  will  wear  them  ;"  and  the  rest  to  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  on  condition  that  it  was  given  anonymously, 
and  no  attempt  made  to  discover  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded 
beyond  me.  I  put  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  my  solicitor, 
and  he  got  her  will  duly  drawn  and  executed. 

Wednesday^  January  25th, — Miss  Edwards  was  sweetly  calm 
and  composed  on  this  visit  She  spoke  to  me  of  her  funeral, 
begging  it  might  be  in  the  simplest  way  possible — followed  by 
the  nurse,  three  poor  women,  to  whom  she  bequeathed  black 
dresses  for  that  purpose — and  "  if  I  would  honour  her  poor  un- 
worthy dust,"  by  myself ;  that  there  should  be  no  name,  no 
plate  upon  the  coflin-lid,  and  no  gravestone  in  the  churchyard. 
She  repeatedly  and  solemnly  enjoined  me  to  observe  her  wishes 
in  this  respect 
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"  Let  me  not  leave  my  stained  name  behind  me !  No  one 
would  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  it ;  but  I  believe — I  humbly  hope, 
it  is  written  in  the  Books  of  Forgiveness  above !  Let  me  go 
gently,  and  in  silence,  into  my  mother  earth,  and  be  thankful 
for  so  peaceful  a  resting-place!"  The  tone  in  which  she 
uttered  this  echoes  yet  in  my  ear. 

*'  I  am  happy,  Eleanor,"  said  I,  much  aflFected — "  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  you  so  composed  in  the  prospect  of  death !  Rely 
upon  it,  heaven  is  very  near  you." 

"  Yes — the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners — I  think  He  will 
not  refuse  to  receive  me  !  "  she  replied,  the  tears  dropping  from 
her  eyes. 

"  How  bright — ^how  clear  is  all  before  you  !  " 

Li  a  solemn,  slow  whisper,  she  looked  upwards  with  an  air  of 
awful  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  she  was  saying,  and 
quoted  the  sublime  language  of  Scripture  :  "  *  I  know  that  my 
Hedeemer  liveth — and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth  :  And  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God !  *  " 

"Amen,  Eleanor ! "  I  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand  in  mine — "we 
may  meet  again,"  said  I,  but  paused  abruptly  ;  I  felt  choked. 

"  0  doctor,  yes  ! "  she  replied,  iivith  thr&ling  emphasis,  gently 
compressing  my  hand.  "You  must  not,  doctor,  when  I  am  gone, 
quite  forget  me  !  Sometimes,  doctor,  think  of  the  poor  girl  you 
saved  from  ruin — and  believe  she  loved  you  ! "  Our  tears  fell 
fast.  I  could  not  open  my  lips.  "  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  to 
be  in  your  thoughts — but,  dear  doctor !  you  will  be  among  the 
last  thoughts  in  my  heart !  Will  you — promise  that  you  wiU 
sometimes  remember  poor  Eleanor  ! " 

Almost  blinded  by  my  tears — unable  to  utter  a  word — I  bent 
over  her  and  kissed  her  forehead.  "  God  bless  thee,  Eleanor," 
I  faltered.  She  spoke  not,  but  shook  her  head  with  unutterable 
emotion.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  so  I  faltered  that  she 
should  see  me  again  within  a  few  hours  ;  and  left  the  room.  I 
had  ridden  half-way  home  before  I  could  recover  my  self-pos- 
session. Every  time  that  the  pale  image  of  Eleanor  B-- — 
came  before  me,  it  forced  the  tears  afresh  into  my  eyes,  and 
half-determined  me  to  return  instantly  to  her  bedside,  and  con- 
tinue there  till  she  died. 

Tinirsdayy  January  2Gth. — As  I  hurried  up,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  cottage,  I  saw  an  elderly  woman,  a  stranger,  in 
the  act  of  closing  the  parlour  shutters.  Th^n  my  sweet  patient 
was  gone  !     I  stepped  into  the  parlour. 
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''  She  is  dead,  I  suppose  1 "  I  inqniied,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

^*  Ah,  poor,  good  laidy,  she  is  gone  !  She's  hardly  been  dead 
five  minutes,  though  !     Poor  nurse  is  in  a  sad  way  about  it" 

At  that  moment  the  nurse  came  down-stairs,  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  bitterly.  "  Oh — ^poor  Miss  Eleanor — I  have 
lost  you !  I  shall  never  have  such  a  good  mistress  again,'' — and 
she  cried  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking. 

"  I  hope  she  died  easily  ? "  I  inquired,  when  she  had  grown 
calmer. 

**  Yes — yes,  sir !  She  had  been  going  fast  ever  since  you  left 
yesterday,  though  she  tried,  poor,  dear  thing ! — but  it  was  of  no 
use — to  go  on  with  something  for  you  which  she  had  long  been 
about — and — she  died  with  it  in  her  hands ! " 

Without  uttering  a  word  more,  I  went  up  into  the  bedroouL 
I  cannot  describe  the  peculiar  feelings  of  awe  with  which  I  am 
struck  on  seeing  a  very  recent  corpse — ^before  it  has  been  touched 
— ^before  anything  has  been  stirred  or  altered  in  the  room  about 
it     How  forcibly  I  felt  them  on  the  present  occasion  ! 

"  Did  she  say  anjrthing  before  she  died  1 "  I  inquired  of  the 
nurse,  as  we  stood  watching  the  remains. 

"She  sighed — and  said  softly,  *Kiss  me,  nurse! — ^I'm  leaving 
you  ! ' — and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after,  as  if  she  was  falling 
asleep  ! "  replied  the  nurse. 

She  lay  on  her  left  side,  her  black  hair  half-concealing  her 
face  ;  and  in  her  hand  was  a  sampler,  which  she  had  been  work- 
ing at,  I  found,  frequently  during  her  illness,  with  a  view  of 
having  it  given  to  me  after  her  death — and  which  was  not  yet 
finished.  I  gently  disengaged  it  from  her  insensible  grasp — 
and  let  the  reader  imagine  my  feelings,  on  seeing  nothing  but 
the  letters — 

"Maey  Magdalen — 

E '* 

The  other  letter  of  her  initials — "  B  " — the  finger  of  death 
had  prevented  her  adding. 

I  shall  never  part  with  that  sampler  till  I  die ! — Oh,  poor 
Mary  Magdalen ! — I  will  not  forget  thee ! 
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CHAPTER   XXVL 

THE    baronet's    BRIDE. 

Never  was  man  married  under  mdre  auspicious  circumstances 
than  Sir  Henry  Harleigh.  He  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
house,  and  the  accomplished  possessor  of  a  splendid  fortune ; 
his  bride  the  fairest  flower  in  the  family  of  a  distinguished 
nobleman ;  surely  here  were  elements  of  high  happiness,  war- 
ranting the  congratulations  of  the  "  troops  of  friends  "  who,  by 
their  presence,  added  eclat  to  the  imposing  nuptials.  "  Heaven 
bless  thee,  sweet  Anne  ! "  sobbed  the  venerable  peer,  her  father, 
folding  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  as  Sir  Henry  advanced  to  con- 
duct her  to  his  travelling-chariot ;  "  may  these  be  the  last  tears 
thou  wilt  have  occasion  to  shed !"  The  blushing,  trembling  girl 
could  make  no  reply ;  and  linking  her  arm  in  that  of  her  hand- 
some husband,  dizzy  with  agitation,  and  almost  insensible  of 
the  many  hands  that  shook  hers  in  passing,  suffered  him  to  lead 
her  through  the  throng  of  guests  above,  and  lines  of  be-favoured 
lackeys  below,  to  the  chariot  waiting  to  conduct  "the  happy 
pair "  to  a  romantic  residence  of  Sir  Henry's  in  Wales.  Tie 
moment  they  were  seated,  the  steps  were  shut  up — ^the  door 
closed.  Sir  Henry  hastily  waved  a  final  adieu  to  the  company 
thronging  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  he  had  just  quitted ; 
the  postiJions  cracked  their  whips,  and  away  dashed  the  chariot- 
and-four,  amidst  the  cheery  pealing  of  the  bells — 

"  Bearing  its  precious  throbbing  charge 
To  halcyon  climes  afar." 

Sir  Henry's  character  contrasted  strongly,  in  some  respects, 
with  that  of  his  lady.  Hia  urbanity  was  tinctured  with  a  cer- 
tain reserve,  or  rather  melancholy,  which  some  considered  the 
eflfect  of  an  early  and  severe  devotion  to  study ;  others,  and  per- 
haps more  truly,  a  constitutional  tendency  inherited  from  his 
mother.  There  was  much  subdued  energy  in  his  character ;  and 
you  could  not  fail,  under  all  this  calmness  of  demeanour,  to  ob- 
serve the  strugglings  of  talent  and  ambition.  Lady  Anne,  on 
the  contrary,  was  all  sprightliness  and  frolic  It  was  like  a 
sunbeam  and  a  cloud  brought  together;  the  one,  in  short, 
**  L  Allegro ; "  the  other  "  II  Penseroso."  The  qualities  of  each 
were  calculated  to  attemper  those  of  the  other,  alternately  miti- 
gating and  brightening ;  and  who  would  not  predicate  a  happy 
harmonious  union  of  such  extremes  ? 

2  L 
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Six  months  after  their  marriage,  the  still  "happy  couple" 
returned  to  town,  after  having  traversed  an  extensive  portion 
of  the  Continent.  Lady  Anne  looked  lovelier,  and  her  spirits 
were  more  buoyant  and  brilliant  than  even  She  had  apparently 
transfused  not  a  little  of  her  vivacity  into  her  husband's  more 
tranquil  temperament :  his  manners  exhibited  a  briskness  and 
joyousness  which  none  of  his  friends  had  ever  witnessed  in  him 
before.  During  the  whole  of  the  London  "  season,"  Lady  Anne 
revelled  in  enjoyment ;  the  idol  of  her  husband — the  centre  of 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness — the  star  of  fashion.  Her  debut  at 
Court  was  one  of  the  most  flattering  of  the  day.  It  was  gene- 
rally talked  of,  that  the  languid  elegance,  the  listless  fastidious- 
ness of  royalty,  had  been  quickened  into  somethiug  like  an 
appearance  of  interest,  as  the  fair  bride  bowed  before  it,  in  the 
graceful  attitude  of  loyal  duty.  Once  or  twice  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  meeting  with  her  ladyship  in  public — all  charming 
vivacity — all  sparkle — followed  by  crowds  of  flatterers — till  one 
would  have  thought  her  nearly  intoxicated  with  their  fragrant 
incense  !  "  What  a  sweet  smile  !  " — "  How  passing  gracefid  ! " 
— "What  a  swan-like  neck  !" — "Ah  !  happy  fellow  that  Har- 
leigh  ! " — "  Seen  Lady  Anne  1  Oh  !  yonder  she  moves — there 
— that  laughing  lady  in  white  satin,  tapping  the  French  ambas- 
sador on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan." — "  What !     Is  that  Lady 

Anne,  now  waltzing  with  Lord ]     What  a  superb  foot  and 

ankle  !  What  a  sylph  it  is  !"  Such  was  the  ball-room  tittle- 
tattle  that  ever  accompanied  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady,  in  passing 
through  the  mazes  of  a  London  season  ;  and  I  doubt  not  the 
reader  would  have  joined  in  it,  could  he  have  seen  Lady  Anne ! 
Should  I  attempt  to  present  her  bodily  before  him,  he  would 
suspect  me  of  culling  the  hyperboles  of  the  novelist,  while  I 
should  feel  that  after  all  I  had  failed.  He  should  have  seen  for 
himself  the  light  of  passion — of  feeling  and  thought — that  shone 
in  her  blue  eyes — the  beauteous  serenity  that  reigned  in  her 
aristocratic  brow — "in  all  her  gestures,  dignity  and  love  !" 
There  is  a  picture  of  a  young  lady  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
has  been  sworn  to  by  many  as  the  image  of  Lady  Anne ;  and  it 
is  one  worthy  of  that  great  artist's  pencil  Not  the  least  char- 
acteristic trait  about  her,  was  the  naivete  with  which  she 
acknowledged  her  love  of  Sir  Henry,  displaying  it  on  all  occa- 
sions by 

"  Looks  of  reverent  fondness,** 

that  disdained  concealment.  And  so  indeed  was  it  with  the 
baronet.  Each  was  the  other's  pride  and  contentment;  and 
both  were  the  envy  of  society.     Ah,  who  could  look  upon  them 
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and  believe  that  so  dark  a  day  was  to  come  !     But  I  will  not 
anticipate. 

In  due  time  Sir  Henry  completed  the  extensive  arrangements 
for  his  town  residence ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  Lady  Anne  found  herself  at  the  head  of  as  splendid  an 
establishment  as  her  heart  could  desire.  The  obs^uious  morn- 
ing prints  soon  teemed  with  accounts  of  his  dinners  ;  and  of  the 
bads,  routs,  soirees,  and  conversaziones  given  by  this  "new 
queen  of  the  evening  hour.**  Sir  Henry,  who  represented  his 
county  in  Parliament,  and  consequently  had  many  calls  upon 
his  time — for  he  was  rather  disposed  to  be  a  "working"  member 
— let  his  lady  have  it  all  her  own  way.  He  mingled  but  little 
in  her  gaieties  ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  evident  that  his 
thoughts  were  elsewhere — that  he  rather  tolerated  than  enjoyed 
them.  He  soon  settled  into  the  habitudes  of  the  man  of 
political  fashion,  seldom  deviating  from  the  track,  with  all  its 
absorbing  associations,  bounded  by  the  House  and  the  Clubs ; 
those  sunk  rocks  of  many  a  woman's  domestic  happiness  !  In 
short.  Sir  Henry — man  of  fashion  as  he  was — ^was  somewhat  of 
a  character,  and  was  given  ample  credit  for  sporting  "the 
eccentric."  His  manners  were  marked  by  a  dignity  that  often 
froze  into  hauteur,  and  sometimes  degenerated  into  almost  surly 
abruptness  ;  which,  however,  was  easily  carried  to  the  account 
of  severe  political  application  and  abstraction.  Towards  his 
beautiful  wife,  however,  he  preserved  a  demeanour  of  uniform 
tenderness.  She  could  not  form  a  wish  that  he  did  not  even 
personally  endeavour  to  secure  her  the  means  of  gratifying. 
Considering  the  number  and  importance  of  his  public  engage- 
ments, many  wondered  that  he  could  contrive  to  be  so  often 
seen  accompanying  her  in  rides  and  drives  about  the  Park  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  who  could  name 

*•  The  sacrifice  affection  would  not  yield  T  •* 

Some  there  were,  however,  who  ere  long  imagined  they  de- 
tected a  moodiness — an  irritability — a  restlessness — of  which 
his  political  engagements  appeared  hardly  to  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation.  They  spoke  of  his  sudden  fits  of  absence,  and  the 
agitation  he  displayed  on  being  startled  from  them.  What 
could  there  be  to  disturb  him?  was  he  running  beyond  his 
income  to  supply  his  lady's  extravagance  ?  was  he  offended  at 
any  lightness  or  indiscretion  of  which  she  might  have  been 
guilty  T  had  he  given  credence  to  any  of  the  hundred  tales  cir- 
culated in  society  of  every  woman  eminent  in  the  haut  ton? 
was  he  embarrassed  with  the  consequences  of  some  deep  political 
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move  ?  No  one  could  tell ;  but  many  marked  the  increasing 
indications  of  his  dissatisfaction  and  depression.  Observation 
Boon  fastened  her  keen  eyes  upon  Lady  Anne,  and  detected 
occasional  clouds  upon  her  generally  joyous  countenance.  Her 
bright  eye  was  often  laden  with  anxiety  ;  the  colour  of  her 
cheek  varied;  the  blandness  and  cheerfulness  of  her  manner 
gave  place  to  frequent  abruptness,  petulance,  and  absence  ; 
83rmptoms  these  which  soon  set  her  friends  sympathising,  and 
her  acquaintance  speculating.  Whenever  this  sort  of  inquiry 
is  aroused,  charity  falls  asleep.  She  never  seemed  at  ease,  it  was 
said,  in  her  husband's  presence — his  departure  seemed  the 
signal  for  her  retmning  gaiety.  Strange  to  say,  each  seemed 
the  conscious  source  of  the  other's  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
Each  had  been  detected  casting  furtive  glances  at  the  other — 
tracking  one  another's  motions,  and  listening  even  to  one 
another's  conversation  ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
each  had  been  observed  on  such  occasions  to  turn  suddenly  pale. 
What  could  be  the  matter?  Everybody  wondered — no  one 
knew.  Some  attributed  their  changed  deportment  to  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  late  hours  and  excitement ;  a  few 
hinted  the  probability  of  a  family ;  many  whispered  that  Sir 
Henry — some  that  Lady  Anne  gambled.  Others,  again,  insin- 
uated that  each  had  too  good  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
other's  fidelity.  When,  however,  it  got  currently  reported  that 
a  letter  was  one  evening  given  to  Sir  Henry  at  his  club,  which 
blanched  his  face  and  shook  his  hand  as  he  read  it — that  his 
whole  manner  was  disturbed  for  days  after,  and  that  he  even 
absented  himself  from  a  grand  debate  in  the  House — an  occa- 
sion on  which  he  was  specially  pledged  to  support  his  party — 
curiosity  was  at  once  heightened  and  bewildered.  Then,  again, 
it  was  undeniable  that  they  generally  treated  one  another  with 
the  utmost  tenderness — really — unequivocally.  Lady  Anne, 
however,  daily  exhibited  symptoms  of  increasing  disquietude ; 
the  lustre  faded  from  her  eye,  the  colour  from  her  cheek — her 
vivacity  totally  disappeared — she  no  longer  even  afiected  it. 
"How  thin  she  gets  !"  was  an  exclamation  heard  on  all  hands. 
They  were  seen  less  frequently  in  society ;  and  even  when  they 
did  enter  into  it,  it  was  evidently  an  intolerable  burden.  Sighs 
were  heard  to  escape  from  Lady  Anne  ;  her  eyes  were  seen  occa- 
sionally filled  with  tears ;  and  it  was  noticed,  that,  on  observing 
Sir  Henry  watching  her — which  was  often  the  case — she  made 
violent  efforts  to  recover  her  composure.  Thus  in  tears  one 
evening,  curiosity  was  strained  to  the  utmost  when  Sir  Henry 
approached  her,  rather  stiflay  bowed  away  the  gentleman  who 
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was  proposing  to  dance  with  her,  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and, 
with  some  trepidation  of  manner,  quitted  the  room.  "Good 
heaven  !  what  can  be  behind  the  scenes  1 "  thought  fifty  differ- 
ent people  who  had  witnessed  this  last  exhibition. 

"Afraid  they  lead  a  woeful  life  together,"  said  one.  "/ 
never  thought  they  would  suit  one  another,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Ton  my  soul,"  simpered  a  sickly  scion  of  nobility,  "  'tis  an 
odd  thing  to  say — ^but — but — gad,  I  do  believe  I  can  explain  it 
all  1    Harleigh,  I  know,  hates  to  see  her  dance  with  ine — whew ! " 

"  Haven't  you  seen  her  turn  pale,  and  seem  quite  sick  at 

heart,  when  she  has  noticed  him  talking  to  Miss 1"  wheezed 

an  old  dowager,  whose  daughter  had  attempted  to  join  in  the 
race  for  the  baronet's  hand.  These,  and  a  thousand  others,  were 
questions,  hints,  and  inuendoes  banded  about  everywhere  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season;  soon  after  the  close  of  which.  Lady 
Anne  brought  her  husband  a  "son  and  heir  ;"  and,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  the  whole  establishment  was  ordered 
out  of  town,  and  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady  set  off  no  one  knew 
whither.  It  was  presently  discovered,  however,  that  they  were 
spending  the  summer  in  a  sequestered  part  of  Switzerland.  At 
an  advanced  period  of  the  autumn  they  returned  to  London ; 
and  the  little  that  was  seen  of  them  in  society,  served  to  show 
that  their  Continental  sojourn  had  worked  little  or  no  change  in 
either — save  that  Lady  Anne,  since  her  accouchement,  seemed 
to  have  become  far  more  delicate  in  health  than  usual  under 
similar  circumstances.  Rumour  and  speculation  were  suddenly 
revived  by  an  extraordinary  move  of  Sir  Henry's — he  broke  up, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  his  extensive  town  establishment,  and 
withdrew  to  a  beautiful  mansion  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  metropolis.  Strange  as  was  such  a  step,  it  had 
the  effect,  probably  contemplated  by  the  baronet,  of  quieting 
curiosity,  as  soon  as  the  hubbub  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
its  cause  had  ceased.  In  the  vortex  of  London  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  who  can  think  of  objects  no  longer  present  to  pro- 
voke notice  and  inquiry  ?  One  thing  was  obvious — that  Lady 
Anne's  family  either  were,  or  affected  to  be,  in  the  dark  about 
the  source  of  her  disquietude.  The  old  peer,  whose  health  was 
rapidly  declining,  had  removed  to  his  native  air,  in  a  remote 
part  of  Ireland.  Several  of  his  daughters,  fine  fashionable 
women,  continued  in  town.  It  was  whispered  that  their  visits 
to  Sir  Henry's  new  residence  had  been  coldly  discouraged  ;  and 
thus,  if  secrecy  and  seclusion  were  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
baronet,  he  apparently  succeeded  in  attaining  them. 

I  may  observe  that,  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  seve- 
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ral  inquiries  had  been  made  of  me  concerning  the  topics  in  ques- 
tion, by  my  patients  and  others,  who  supposed  that  a  former 
professional  acquaintance  with  the  baronet,  slight  though  it  was, 
gave  me  some  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  his  conduct. 
Such,  I  need  hardly  say,  were  queries  I  was  utteriy  unable  to 
answer.  Sir  Henry,  though  a  polite,  was  at  all  times  a  distant, 
uncommunicative  man ;  and  had  he  even  been  otherwise,  we 
came  but  seldom  into  personal  contact  since  his  marriage.  I 
therefore  shared,  insteiul  of  satisfying,  the  prevalent  curiosity 
respecting  his  movements. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April  181-,  that  a 
letter  was  put  into  my  hand^  bearing  on  the  envelope  the  words 
"  Private  and  confidential."  The  frank  was  by  Sir  Henry  Har- 
leigh,  and  the  letter,  which  also  was  from  him,  ran  thus.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  my  astonishment  on  perusing  it : — 

"  Dear  Doctor , — My  travelling  carriage-and-four  will 

be  at  your  door  to-morrow  morning  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  you  down  to  my  house,  about  ten 
miles  from  town,  where  your  services  are  required.  Let  me  im- 
plore you  not  to  permit  any  engagement — short  of  life  or  death 
— to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  coming  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
mode  I  have  presumed  to  point  out  Your  presence,  believe 
me,  is  required  on  matters  of  special  urgency,  and,  you  will 
permit  pie  to  add,  of  special  confidence,  I  may  state,  in  a  word, 
that  the  sole  object  of  your  viat  is  Lady  Anne.  I  shall,  if 
possible,  and  you  are  punctual,  meet  you  on  the  road,  in  order 
that  you  may  be,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  the  duties  that 
will  await  you.     I  am,  <fec.  <fec.,  Henry  Harleigh. 

"  P.S. — Pray  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  have  opened  my  letter  for 
the  sake  of  entreating  you  not  to  apprise  anybody  of  the  circimi- 
stance  of  my  sending  for  you." 

.  This  communication  threw  me  into  a  maze  of  conjectures.  I 
apprehended  that  the  ensuing  morning  would  introduce  me  to 
some  scene  of  distress ;  and  my  imagination  could  suggest  only 
family  discord  as  the  occasion.  I  soon  made  the  requisite 
arrangements ;  and  when  the  morning  came,  without  having 
ahown  my  wife  the  baronet's  letter,  or  giving  her  any  clue  to 
my  destination,  jumped  into  the  pea-green  chariot-and-four  the 
instant  that  it  drew  up  at  my  door — and  was  presently  whirled 
out  of  town  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  observed 
that  the  panels  of  the  carriage  had  neither  crest  nor  supporters ; 
and  the  colour  was  not  that  of  the  baronet's.  I  did  not  meet 
the  baronet,  as  his  letter  led  me  to  expect     On  reaching  the 
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park  gates,  which  stood  open,  the  groom  behind  leaped  down  the 
instant  that  the  reeking  horses  cotdd  be  stopped,  opened  the 
carriage-door,  and,  with  a  respectful  bow,  informed  me  that  the 
baronet  begged  I  would  alight  at  the  gates.  Of  course  I  acqid- 
esced,  and  walked  up  the  avenue  to  the  house,  full  of  amazement 
at  the  apparent  mystery  which  was  thrown  about  my  movement. 
I  ascended  the  spreading  steps  which  led  to  the  hall-door,  and 
even  pushed  it  open  without  encountering  any  one.  On  ringing 
the  bell,  however,  an  elderly  and  not  very  neatly  dressed  female 
made  her  appearance,  and  asked  me,  with  a  respectful  curtsy, 

whether  my  name  was  "  Dr ."    On  being  answered  in  the 

affirmative,  she  said  that  Sir  Henry  was  waiting  for  me  in  a  room 
adjoining,  and  inunediately  led  the  way  to  it.  I  thought  it  singu- 
lar enough  that  no  male  domestic  should  have  hitherto  made  his 
appearance,  knowing  that  in  town  Sir  Henry  kept  an  unusually 
lai^  retinue  of  such  gentry.  I  thought  also  that  I  perceived  some- 
thing unusual  not  only  in  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the 
female  who  had  answered  my  summons,  but  of  the  groom  who 
attended  me  from  town.  I  was  soon,  however,  in  the  presence  of 
the  baronet  The  room  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and  furnished 
in  a  style  #of  splendid  elegance.  Several  busts,  statues,  and 
valuable  paintings  graced  the  comers  and  sides,  together  with  a 
noble  library,  containing,  I  should  think,  several  thousand  vol- 
umes. Before  I  had  had  time  to  cast  more  than  a  cursory  glance 
around  me,  Sir  Henry  issued  from  a  door  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  library,  and,  advancing  hastily  to  me,  shook  me  by  the 
hand  with  cordiality.  He  wore  a  flowered  green  velvet  dressing- 
gown,  and  his  shirt-collars  were  open.  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  finer  figure,  or  a  more  expressive  countenance — the  latter, 
however,  clouded  with  mingled  sternness  and  anxiety. 

"  Doctor ,"  said  he,  conducting  me  to  a  seat,  "  I  feel 

greatly  obliged  by  this  prompt  attention  to  my  wishes — which, 
however,  I  fear  must  have  inconvenienced  you.  We  are  at  break- 
fast.    Have  yoii  breakfasted  1 " 

"  Yes — but  my  drive  has  sharpened  my  appetite  afresh ;  I 
think  I  could  not  resist  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee.'' 

"  Ah — good  !  I'm  happy  to  hear  it.  Perhaps,  then,  you  will 
permit  me  to  take  a  turn  round  the  garden — and  then  we  will 
join  Lady  Anne  in  the  breakfast-room  1  " 

I  assented.  There  was  something  flurried  in  his  manner  and 
peremptory  in  his  tone — I  saw  there  was  something  that  agitated 
him,  and  waited  for  the  denouement  with  interest  In  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  we  were  walking  together  in  the  garden,  which  we 
had  entered  through  a  glass  door. 
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"  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you  on  a  most  melancholy  errand  to-day" — he  seemed  agitated, 
and  paused — ^proceeding,  "  I  have  infinite  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  avail  m3rself  of  your  services  ;  for  I  know  that  you  are 
both  kind  and  experienced — as  well  as  confidential?"  Again 
he  paused,  and  looked  full  at  me — I  bowed,  and  he  resumed. 
^  Possibly  you  may  have  occasionally  heard  surmises  about  Lady 
Anne  and  m3rseif  ?  I  believe  we  have  occasioned  no  little  spec- 
ulation latterly."  I  smiled,  and  bowed  off  his  inquiry.  ^  I  am 
conscious  that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  it,"  he  continued, 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  now  find  the  time  is  arrived  when  all  must 
be  known — ^I  must  explain  it  all  to  you.  You  have,  I  believe, 
occasionally  met  us  in  society,  and  recollect  her  ladyship?" 

"  Severed  times.  Sir  Henry — and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  her.     Indeed " 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there  was  anything  remarkable 
either  in  her  countenance  or  deportment  1" 

I  looked  at  a  loss  to  understand  him. 

"  I — ^I  mean — did  you  ever  observe  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
expression  in  her  features  ?"  he  continued,  earnestly. 

"Why,  let  me  see — I  have  certainly  observed  her  exhibit 
languor  and  lassitude — her  cheek  has  been  pale,  and  her  coun- 
tenance now  and  then  saddened  with  anxiety.  I  supposed, 
however,  there  was  no  unusual  mode  of  accounting  for  it.  Sir 
Henry,"  I  added,  with  a  smile.  The  baronet's  face  was  clouded 
for  a  moment,  as  if  with  displeasure  and  anxiety. 

"Ah,"  he  replied  hastily,  "I  see — I  understand  you;  but 
you  are  quite  mistaken — totally  so.  Pray,  is  that  the  general 
supposition  r' 

''  Why,  I  am  not  aware  of  its  being  expressed  in  so  many  words ; 
but  it  was  one  that  struck  me  immediately — as  a  matter  of  course. "  ' 
As  I  was  speaking,  I  observed  Sir  Henry  changing  colour. 

"  Doctor ^,"  said  he,  in  a  low  agitated  voice,  grasping  my 

arm  as  if  with  involuntary  energy,  "  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
One  word — alas !  one  word — will  explain  alL  It  is  horrible 
torture  to  me — ^but  I  can  conceal  it  no  longer.  You  must  be 
told  the  truth  at  once.  Lady  Anne  is — insane!"  He  rather 
gasped  than  spoke  the  last  word.  He  stood  suddenly  still,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  shook  with  agitation. 
Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  moment  or  two — except  that  I  almost 
unconsciously  echoed  the  last  word  he  uttered. 

"  Insane  ! — ^Why,  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  ears,  Sir  Henry. 
Do  you  use  the  last  word  in  its  literal — its  medical  sense  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  1    I  mean  that  my  mfe  is  mad— Yes !  with  a 
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madwoman  yon  are  asked  to  sit  down  to  breakfast     I  can 

assure  you,  Dr ,  that  the  anguish  I  have  latterly  endured 

on  this  horrid  account  has  nearly  driven  me  to  the  same  con- 
dition !  O  God !  what  a  dreadful  life  has  been  mine  for  this 
last  year  or  two,  as  I  have  seen  this  tremendous  calamity 
gradually  befalling  me " 

I  implored  him  to  restrain  his  feelings. 

"Yes — ^you  are  right,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he 
tried  to  master  his  emotion — "  I  have  recovered  myself.  Let 
us  repair  to  the  breakfast-room.  For  Heaven's  sake,  appear — ^if 
you  can — as  though  nothing  had  transpired  between  us.  Make 
any  imaginable  excuse  you  please  for  coming  hither.  Say  you 
were  called  in  by  me,  on  my  own  account — ^for — ^for — any  com- 
plaint you  choose  to  mention.  It  will  be  for  you  to  watch  my 
poor  Lady  Anne  with  profound  attention — but  of  course  not 
obviously.  I  shall  take  an  opportunity,  as  if  by  chance,  of 
leaving  you  alone  with  her.  Afterwards  we  will  concert  the 
steps  necessary  in  this  dreadful  emergency.  By  the  way,  you 
must  not  expect  to  see  anjrthing  wild  or  extravagant  in  her 
manner.  She  will  not  appear  even  eccentric — ^for  she  is  veiy 
guarded  before  strangers.  Hush  ! "  said  he,  shaking  and  turn- 
ing round  palely — "  did  you  hear — no,  it  was  a  mistake  ! — 
Alas,  how  nervous  I  am  become  ! — I  have  perfect  control  over 
her — but  watch  her  eye — her  mouth — ^her  eye  " — he  shuddered 
— "and  you  will  know  alL  Now,  doctor,  for  mercy's  sake, 
don't  commit  yourself,  or  me  ! "  he  whispered,  as  we  regained 
the  room  we  had  quitted.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
expend  a  heavy  sigh,  and  then,  opening  the  door  through  which 
he  had  originally  entered  to  receive  me,  ushered  me  into  the 
breakfast-room.  Lady  Anne — ^beautiful  creature — in  a  white 
morning-dress,  sat  beside  the  silver  urn,  apparently  reading  the 
newspaper.  She  seemed  surprised  at  seeing  me,  and  bowed 
politely  when  Sir  Henry  mentioned  my  name,  without  moving 
from  her  seat.  Her  cheek  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  deep  anxiety — or  ra^er  apprehension — in  her 
eye,  which  glanced  rapidly  from  me  to  Sir  Heniy,  and  from  him 
to  me.  With  all  his  efforts,  Sir  Henry  could  not  appear  calm 
— ^his  cheek  was  flushed — ^his  hand  unsteady — ^his  voice  thick — 
his  manner  flurried. 

"Are  not  you  well,  Sir  Henry?"  inquired  his  lady,  looking 
earnestly  at  him. 

"  Never  better,  love  ! "  he  replied,  with  an  effort  at  smiling. 

"I  fear  I  have  disturbed  your  ladyship  in  reading  &e 
'  Morning  Post,' "  said  I^  interrupting  an  embarrassed  pause. 
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"  Oh,  not  at  all,  sir — not  the  least !  There  is  nothing  in  it 
of  any  interest,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  sigh ;  "  I  was  only 

looking,  Henry,  over  a  silly  account  of  the  Duchess  of 's 

f§te.     Do  you  take  breakfast  V*  addressing  me. 

"  A  single  cup  of  tea,  and  a  slice  of  this  tongue,  are  all  I 
ahall  trouble  your  ladyship  for.  Talking,  by  the  way,  of  fetes," 
I  added,  carelessly,  ^it  is  whispered  in  the  world  that  your  lady- 
ship had  taken  the  veil — or — or — died ;  in  short,  we  are  all  won- 
dering what  has  become  of  your  ladyship — that  is,  of  both  of  you ! " 

"Ah!"  said  the  baronet,  with  affected  eagerness,  "I  sup- 
pose, by  the  way,  we  come  in  for  our  share  of  hint  and  innuendo ! 
Pray,  what  is  the  latest  coinage,  doctor,  from  the  mint  of  scan- 
dal and  tittle-tattle )" 

Lady  Anne's  hand  trembled  as  she  handed  me  the  cup  of  te& 
I  had  asked  for,  and  her  eye  settled  apprehensively  on  that  of 
her  husband.  "  Why,  the  general  impression  is,  that  you  are 
playing  misanthrope,  in  consequence  of  some  political  pique.'* 
Sir  Henry  laughed  feebly.  "And  your  ladj'ship,  too,  turns 
absentee  !  I  fear  you  are  not  in  the  health — ^the  brilliant  spirits 
— ^which  used  to  diarm  the  world." 

"  Indeed,  doctor,  I  am  not  I  I  am  one  of  the  many  vic- 
tims  " 

"  Of  ennui,"  interrupted  the  baronet  quickly,  fixing  an 
imperative  eye  upon  his  lady,  I  saw  with  what  nervous  appre- 
hension, lest  she  should  afford  even  the  desired  corroboration  of 
what  he  had  told  me  in  the  garden. 

"  Yes,  yes,  ennui,"  she  replied,  timidly,  adding,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  wonder  the  world  remembers  us  so  long." 

"  I  have  a  note  to  write,  doctor,"  said  the  baronet,  suddenly, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  treading  at  the 
same  time  gently  on  my  foot,  "  which  I  intend  to  beg  you  will 
carry  up  to  town  for  me.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ? "  I  bowed.  "  Lady  Anne,  I  daresay,  will  entertain  you 
from  the  *  Morning  Post' — ha !  ha  ! " 

She  smiled  faintly.  I  observed  Sir  Henry's  eye  fixed  upon 
her,  as  he  shut  the  door,  with  an  expression  of  agonising  appre- 
hension. The  reader  may  imagine  the  peculiar  feelings  of 
embarrassment  with  which  I  found  myself  at  length  alone  with 
Lady  Anne.  Being  ignorant  of  the  degree  or  species  of  her 
mental  infirmity,  I  felt  much  at  a  loss  how  to  shape  my  conver- 
sation. As  far  as  one  could  judge  from  appearances,  she  was  as 
perfectly  sane  as  I  considered  myself.  I  could  detect  no  wild- 
ness  of  the  eye — no  incoherence  of  language — no  eccentricity  of 
deportment — ^nothing  but  an  air  of  languor  and  anxiety. 
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''  Sir  Hemy  is  looking  well,"  said  I,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

**  Yes — ^he  always  looks  well  j  even  if  he  were  ill,  he  would 
not  look  80.** 

"  I  wish  I  could  sincerely  compliment  your  ladyship  on  your 
looks,**  I  continued,  eyeing  her  keenly. 

''Certainly  I  A<zv6  been  better  than  I  am  at  present,"  she  replied, 
with  a  sigh.  "  What  I  have  to  complain  of,  however,  is  not  so 
much  bodily  ailing  as  lowness  of  spirits.** 

^  Your  ladyship  is  not  the  first  on  whom  a  sudden  seclusion 
from  society  has  had  similar  effects.  Then,  why  not  return  to 
town — at  least  for  a  season  1  ** 

"  There  are — reasons — ^why  I  should  at  present  prefer  to  con- 
tinue in  retirement,'*  she  relied,  dropping  her  eyes  to  avoid 
the  steadfast  look  with  which  I  regarded  them. 

"  Eeaaons  ! — ^permit  me  to  ask  your  ladyship  the  import  of 
such  mysterious  terms?**  I  inquired,  with  gentle  earnestness, 
drawing  my  chair  nearer  to  her,  believing  ^at  the  ice  was  at 
length  broken. 

"I  am  not  aware,  doctor,*'  said  she,  coldly,  and  with  an  air 
of  rather  haughty  surprise,  ''that  I  said  anydiing  that  could  be 
called  mysterious" 

"  Pardon,  pardon  me,  my  lady !  I  was  only  anxious  lest  you 
might  have  any  secret  source  of  anxiety  prejdng  on  your  mind, 
and  from  which  I  might  have  the  power  of  relieving  you. 
Permit  me  to  say,  how  deeply  grieved  I  am  to  see  your  lady- 
ship's altered  looks.  I  need  not  disguise  the  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  is  exceedingly  anxious  on  your  account ** 

"  What !  what !  Sir  Henry  anxious — on  my  account !  *'  she 
repeated,  with  an  air  of  astonishment ;  "  why,  can  it  then  be 
possible  that  /  am  the  object  of  your  present  visit,  Dr 1  *' 

I  paused  for  a  moment  Why  shoidd  I  conceal  or  deny  the 
fact  1  thought  L 

"  Your  ladyship  guesses  aright.  Sir  Henry's  anxieties  have 
brought  me  hither  this  morning.  He  wishes  me  to  ascertain 
whether  your  ladyship  labours  under  indisposition  of  any  kind." 

"And  pray,  doctor,**  continued  her  ladyship,  turning  pale  as 
she  spoke,  "  what  does  he  imagine  my  complaint  to  be  f  Did 
he  mention  any  particular  symptoms  1  *' 

"Indeed  he  did — ^lassitude — loss  of  appetite — lowness  of 
spirits.** 

She  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  which,  glistening 
with  tears,  she  presently  directed  to  the  window,  as  if  she 
dreaded  to  encounter  mine.     Her  lips  quivered  with  emotion. 

"  Dear  lady,  for  Heaven's  sake  be  calm !    Why  should  you 
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distrefls  yonreelf  1 "  said  I,  geDtlj  pladng  my  fingers  upon  her 
wristy  at  which  she  started,  withdrew  her  hand,  looked  me  rather 
wildly  full  in  the  face,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  wept  for  some 
moments  in  silence. 

*'  Oh,  Doctor  ! "  at  length  she  sobbed,  in  hesitating, 

passionate  accents — ^you  cannot — yon  cannot  imagine  how 
Tery  ill  I  am — Aere,"  placing  her  hand  upon  her  heart  ^'  I  am 
a  wretched,  a  miserable  woman  !  There  never  lived  a  more  un- 
fortunate being !  I  shall  never,  never  be  happy  again ! "  she 
continued,  vehemently. 

^  Come,  come,  your  ladyship  must  make  a  confidant  of  me. 
What,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  emo- 
tion ?  No  one,  sure,  can  have  used  you  ill?  Come,  tell  me  all 
about  it!" 

**  Oh,  I  cannot — I  dare  not !  It  is  a  painful  secret  to  keep,  but 
it  would  be  dreadfiil  to  teU  it  Have  you  really  no  idea  of  it? 
Has  it  not,  then,  been  openly  whispered  about  in  the  world  1 '' 
she  inquired,  eagerly,  with  much  wildness  in  her  manner. 

Alas,  poor  Lady  Anne !  1  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to 
satisfy  me  that  her  state  corroborated  the  fears  expressed  by  Sir 
Henry,  whose  return  at  that  moment,  with  a  sealed  note  in  his 
hand,  put  an  end  to  our  melancholy  tete-a-tete.  He  cast  a  sud- 
den keen  glance  of  scrutiny  at  his  lady  and  me,  and  then  went 
up  to  her  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  without  speaking.  What 
wretchedness  was  in  his  features  at- that  moment!  I  saw  by  his 
manner  that  he  desired  me  to  rise  and  take  my  leave ;  and,  after 
a  few  words  on  indifferent  subjects,  I  rose,  bowed  to  her  lady- 
ship, and,  accompanied  by  the  baronet,  withdrew. 

'*Well,  am  I  right  or  wrong,  doctor,  in  my  terrible  suspi- 
cions ) ''  inquired  the  baronet,  his  manner  much  disturbed,  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  stood  together  in  the  large 
bow-window  of  his  library.     I  sighed,  and  shook  my  head. 

^  Did  she  make  any  allusions  to  the  present  arrangement  I 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  in  the  house  1  '* 

I  told  him  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  us.  He 
sighed  profoundly,  and  covered  his  eyes  for  a  moment  with  his 
hands. 

**  Is  her  ladyship  ever  violent  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  No— seldom — never,  never  !  I  wish  she  were !  Anything 
—anything  to  dissipate  the  horrid  monotony  of  melancholy 
madness — but  I  cannot  bear  to  talk  on  the  subject.  I  can 
scarcely  control  my  feelings  ! "  He  turned  from  me,  and  stood 
looking  through  the  window,  evidently  overpowered  with  grief. 
For  a  minute  or  two  neither  of  us  spoke. 
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"  The  dreadful  subject  farces  itself  upon  us,"  said  he,  sud- 
denly turning  again  towards  me.  "  Doctor,  what,  in  Heaven's 
name — ^what  is  to  be  done  in  this  tremendous  emergency  %  Let 
our  first  care  be  to  prevent  exposure.  I  suppose — a  temponuy 
seclusion,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  necessary  1 "  he  added,  looking 
gloomily  at  me.  I  told  him  I  feared  such  a  course  would  cer- 
tainly be  advisable,  if  not  even  necessaiy;  and  assured  him  that 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  on  that  score,  for  there  were 
many  admirable  retreats  for  such  patients  as  his  unfortunate 
lady,  where  privacy,  comfort,  amusement,  and  skilful  surveil- 
lance were  combined  I  told  him  not  to  despond  of  his  lady's 
early  restoration  to  society. 

^  Oh,  doctor ! "  he  groaned,  clasping  his  hands  vehemently 
together,  '^  the  maddening  thought  that  my  sweet,  my  darling 
wife,  must  be  banished  from  my  bosom — from  her  home — ^from 

her  child — and  become  the  inmate  of — of — a '*     He  ceased 

abruptly.     A  wild  smile  shot  across  his  features. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  lowering  his  tone  to  a  faint  whisper,  ^  can 
I  trust  you  with  a  secret  %  1  know  I  am  acting  imprudently — 
unnecessarily  disclosing  it — ^but  I  know  it  will  be  safe  with 
your 

I  bowed  and  listened  in  breathless  wonder. My 

flesh  crept  from  head  to  foot  as  he  went  on.  I  had  been  all 
along  the  dupe  of  a  madman  !  His  eye  was  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  devilish  expression.  The  shock  deprived  me  of  utter- 
ance— for  a  while  almost  of  sight  and  hearing.  I  was  startled 
back  into  consciousness  by  a  loud  laugh  uttered  by  the  baronet. 
He  was  pointing  at  me,  with  his  arm  and  finger  extended,  almost 
touching  my  face,  with  an  air  of  derision.  The  dreadful  truth 
flashed  all  at  once  upon  my  mind.  I  could  now  understand  the 
illness — the  melancholy  of  Lady  Anne — whose  blanched  coun- 
tenance, looking  through  the  half-opened  door,  caught  my  eye 
at  that  moment,  as  I  happened  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  Uie 
breakfast-room.  I  trembled  lest  the  madman  should  also  see 
her,  and  burst  into  violence ! 

The  '* secret"  of  the  baronet  consisted  in  his  alleged  discovery 
of  a  mode  of  converting  talhm  into  wax — that  it  would,  when 
carried  into  effect,  produce  him  a  revenue  of  fifty  thousand  a- 
year — that  because  the  king  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  dis- 
close it,  he  had  sent  spies  to  watch  all  his  movements,  and  had 
threatened  to  arrest  him  for  high  treason !  All  this  horrid  non- 
sense he  told  me  in  a  low,  serious,  energetic  tone  of  voice  and 
manner ;  and  though  my  countenance  must  have  turned  deadly 
pale  when  the  shocking  discovery  first  broke  upon  me,  and  my 
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Tiolent  agitation  beoopie  apparent,  Sir  Henry  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it  I  know  not  what  called  forth  the  laugh  I  have  men- 
tioned, unless  it  was  the  delight  he  experienced  from  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  imposed  upon  me  so  long. 

"But,  doctor,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  not  disclosed  this  great 
secret  to  you  for  nothing.  I  set  about  discovering  it  iu  conse- 
quence of  an  alarming  accident  which  has  happened  to  me,  and 
of  which  both  you  and  the  world  will  ere  long  hear  much.  It 
became  necessary,  in  a  word^  that  I  should  develop  a  new  source 
of  independence — and,  thank  Heaven,  at  length  it  is  found !  But 
the  mere  money  it  will  produce  is  the  least  consideration — there 
are  grander  results  to  foUow  ;  but  of  them  anon  !  You,  doctor, 
are  a  scientific  man — ^I  am  but  superficially  so ;  and  that  is  a 
species  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  successful  use  of  my  great 
dOscovery.  We  must  therefore  become  partners  —  ehl"  I 
bowed.  "The  terms,  you  know,  we  can  arrange  afterwards. 
Ah,  ha,  ha  !  what  will  my  constituents — what  will  my  political 
friends — say  to  this  ?  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  turned  wax-maker ! — 
Why,  doctor,  why  are  you  so  silent  %   Chopf  alien,  eh  ? — and  why? ' ' 

1  had  been  pondering  all  the  while  on  the  proper  course  to 
follow  under  such  extraordinary  and  melancholy  circumstances, 
and  therefore  permitted  him  to  ramble  on  as  he  pleased.  ^  Cal- 
culating the  profits,  eh  % — Well — ^but  we  must  go  through  a  good 
deal  before  we  get  to  that  part  of  the  story,  believe  me  !  First 
and  foremost '' — his  countenance  fell,  and  he  cast  a  disturbed 
glance  at  the  breakfast-room  door — "we  must  make  some 
decisive  arrangements  about  poor  Lady  Anne.  Shs  knows  my 
secret,  and  it  is  the  thoughts  of  it  that  have  turned  her  head — 
(women,  you  know,  cannot  bear  sudden  fortune!) — but,  oh! 
such  a  gentle  madness  is  hers ! ''  He  uttered  this  last  exclama- 
tion in  a  tone  that  touched  my  heart  to  the  quick ;  melting, 
moving,  soul-subduing  was  it,  as  some  of  the  whispers  of  Kean 
in  Othello! 

"Doctor,"  he  commenced  abruptly,  after  a  pause,  "let  me 
consider  of  it  for  a  moment — a  thought  suggests  itself — I  would 
not  have  her  feelings  wounded  for  worlds ! — I'll  consider  of  it, 
and  presently  tell  you  my  determination."  He  folded  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  library,  as  if 
engaged  in  profound  contemplation,  and  so  continued  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  as  if  he  had  utterly  forgotten  me,  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  window-frame,  watching  him  with  unutterable  feel- 
ings. What  should  I  do  1  It  was  next  to  impossible  for  me  to 
have  another  interview  with  Lady  Anne  before  leaving.  I 
thought  it  on  the  whole  advisable  not  to  alarm  his  suspicions  by 
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any  such  attempt,  bnt  to  take  my  departure  as  quietly  and 
quickly  as  possible ;  determined,  on  reaching  London,  to  com- 
municate immediately  with  Mr  Courthrope,  his  brother-in-law, 
with  whom  I  had  some  little  acquaintance,  and  with  him  suggest 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  safety,  not  only 
of  the  baronet,  but  his  wretched  lady.  This  resolution  formed, 
I  felt  anxious  to  be  gone.  As  the  poor  baronet's  cogitations, 
however,  seemed  far  from  approaching  a  close,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interrupt  him. 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  moving  from  the  window-recess, 
"  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  have  many  engagements  in  town." 

"  Do  you  know,  now,"  said  he,  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  1  posi- 
tively cannot  remember  what  it  was  I  had  to  think  about !  How 
very  absurd  !  WJiat  was  it  now? "  standing  still,  and  corrugat- 
ing his"  brows. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  it  was  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to 
see  Lady  Anne  before  I  left " 

"Ah,"  he  interrupted,  briskly,  "ay,  so  it  was — I  recollect — 
why — see  Lady  Anne? — ^No — I  think  not,"  he  replied,  with  an 
abrupt,  peculiar  tone  and  manner,  as  if  displeased  with  the  pro- 
posal "  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  road,  where  you  will  find 
the  carriage  in  readiness  to  take  you  back  to  town."  He  at  the 
same  time  took  from  a  pocket-book  in  his  bosom  pocket  a  note- 
case, and  gave  me  a  check,  by  way  of  fee,  of  X500 ! 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  abruptly,  as  arm-in-arm  we  walked 
down  to  the  park-gates,  "what,  after  all,  are  we  to  do  with  Lady 
Anne?  How  strange  that  we  should  have  forgotten  her!  WeU, 
what  step  do  you  intend  taking  next  ? " 

I  sighed.  "  I  must  turn  it  over  carefully  in  my  mind,  before 
I  commit  myself." 

"  Ah,  Sallust ! — Pritisqunm  inctjnas — conmilto  ;  sed  uhi  con- 
sidueris — sed  uhi  considueris,  Doctor ." 

"  Maturh  facto  opus  sit.  Sir  Henry,"  I  replied,  humouring 
his  recollection. 

"  Good.  There  never  was  anything  more  curt  and  pretty." 
He  repeated  the  sentence.     "  Well,  and  what  will  you  do  ? " 

"  I  cannot  precisely  say  at  present ;  but  you  may  rely  upon 
seeing  me  here  again  this  evening.  I  hope  you  will  conceal  it 
from  Lady  Anne,  however,  or  it  may  alarm  her." 

"  Mind  me,  doctor,"  said  he,  abruptly,  his  features  clouding 
over  with  a  strange  expression.  "  I — I — ^will  have  no  violence 
used." 

"Violence  !  my  dear  Sir  Henry!  violence!  God  forbid  !  "  I 
exclaimed,  with  unaffected  amazement 
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"  Of  course,  doctor,  I  hold  you  personally ^'^^  laying  a  strenuona 
emphasis  on  the  last  word — ^^  I  hold  you  personally  responsible 
for  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted.  Here,  however,  is  the 
carriage.  I  shall  await  your  return  with  anxiety."  I  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  stepped  into  the  chariot. 

"Good-moming — good-moniing,  Sir  Henry!"  I  exclaimed, 
as  the  postilions  were  preparing  to  start  He  put  in  his  head 
at  the  window,  and  in  a  hurried  tone  whispered — "  On  second 

thoughts,  Doctor ,  I  shall  decline  any  further  interference 

in  the  matter — at  least  to-day."  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
last  words,  when  the  chariot  drove  off. 

"  Hallo !  hark  ye,  fellow !  stop  !  stop ! "  shouted  the  baSx>net 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  stop,  or  I'll  fire  ! "  The  postilions, 
who,  I  observed,  had  set  off  at  pretty  near  a  gallop,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  continue  it ;  but  on  hearing  the  last  alarming  words, 
instantaneously  drew  up.  I  looked  with  amazement  through 
the  window,  and  beheld  Sir  Henry  hurrying  towards  us — ^fury 
in  his  features,  and  a  pocket-pistol  in  his  extended  right  hand. 

"  Good  God,  Sir  Henry !  "  I  exclaimed,  terror-struck,  "  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  %  '* 

"A  word  in  your  ear,  doctor,"  he  panted,  coming  close  mpto 
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"  Boy,  there  !     Are  you  in  Sir  Henry's  service  ? " 
"  No,  sir,  not  now  exactly — but  we  sarves  him  as  much  as 
thof  we  was,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  he  replied,  touching  his 
hat. 

"  Were  you  surprised  to  see  what  occurred  at  starting]  " 
"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  lowering  his  tone,  and  looking  about 
him,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  the  baronet  at  his  heels.     "  He's 
done  many  a  stranger  thing  nor  that,  sir,  lately ! " 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  consider  him  not  exactly  in  his  right 
senses,  eh  ] " 

"  It  a'n't  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  say  such  a  thing  of  my  betters, 
sir ;  but  this  I  may  make  bold  for  to  say,  sir — if  as  how  I,  or 
any  of  my  fellow-sarvants,  had  done  the  likes  o'  what  we've 
latterly  seen  up  at  the  Hall  there,  they'd  a'  clapped  us  into  jail 
or  becQam  long  ago !  " 

**  Indeed  !     Why,  what  has  been  going  on  ? " 
"  You'll  not  tell  of  a  poor  lad  like  me — will  you,  sir  1 " 
"  Oh,  no  !  you  may  be  sure  of  that — I'll  keep  your  secret." 
"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  speaking  more  unconstrainedly,  turning 
round  in  his  saddle  full  towards  me — "  first  and  foremost,  he's 
discharged  me,  and  Thomas  here,  my  fellow-sarvant,  an'  we 
takes  up  at  the  inn,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Hall ;  likewise  the 
coachman  and  the  footman ;  likewise  all  the  women-sarvants — 
always  excepting  the  cook,  and  my  lady's  maid — and  a'n't  ihem 
a  few  sarvants  for  to  do  all  the  work  of  that  great  Hall  ]    A'n't 
that  strange-like,  sir?" 

"  Well,  what  else  ?     How  does  Sir  Henry  pass  his  time  1 " 
"  Pass  his  time,  sir  ]     Why,  sir,  we  hears  from  cook,  as  how 
he  boils  candles,  sir,"  quoth  the  fellow,  grinning. 

"  Boils  candles,  sirrah  1  What  do  you  mean  ]  Are  you  in 
earnest  ? "  , 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  be  indeed  !  He'll  boil  as  many  as  twenty  in  a 
day,  in  the  cook's  best  saucepans ;  and  then  he  pours  the  most 
precious  brandy  into  the  mess — wasting  good  brandy — and  then 
throws  it  all  into  a  deep  hole  every  night,  that  he  has  dug  in 
the  garden.  'Twas  no  later  nor  yesterday,  sir,  cook  told  me 
all — how  she  happened  to  be  squinting  through  the  keyhole, 
and  no  harm  neither,  sir  (axing  your  pardon),  when  a  man  goes 
on  in  sich  ways  as  them — and  seed  him  kneel  do^n  upon  the 
dirty  hearth,  before  the  saucepan  full  of  candles,  as  they  were 
boiling,  and  pray  such  gibberish — like  ! " 

"  Well !  "  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  "but  what  does  her  ladyship  all 
this  while?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  our  poor  lady  is  woni  almost  in  a  manner  to  skin 
2  H 
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and  bone !  She  follows  him  about  like  a  ghost,  and  cries  her 
eyes  out ;  but  for  all  that  she  is  so  gentle-like,  he*s  woundy 
Btam  i¥ith  her,  and  watches  her  just  like  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  as 
one  would  say !  Once  he  locked  her  in  her  bedroom  all  day, 
and  only  gave  her  bread  and  water  !  But  the  strangest  thing 
ifl  yet  to  come,  sir  ;  he  makes  out  that  it's  her  that's  mad  !  so 
that,  for  a  long  time,  we  all  believed  it  was  so — for,  sir,  it's 
only  of  late  that  we  began  to  see  how  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  stood,  sir.  Sir  Henry  was  always,  since  we've  known 
him,  a  bit  queer  or  so,  but  steady  in  the  main  ;  and  as  our  poor 
lady  was  always  mopish  and  melancholy-like,  it  was  nat'ral  we 
should  give  in  to  believe  it  was  her  that  was,  as  one  would  say, 
melancholy  mad,  and  so  all  true  what  Sir  Henry  said  of  her." 

"  Is  Sir  Henry  ever  violent  1 " 

"  Lord,  sir !  Mrs  Higgins,  that's  the  cook,  tells  strange  tales 
of  him  just  latterly.  He  bolts  every  door,  great  and  small,  in 
the  HaU,  with  his  own  hands,  every  night,  and  walks  about  in 
it  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  ! " 

"Miss  Sims,"  said  the  further  postilion,  "that's  my  lady's 
maid,  told  Mrs  Higgins,  and  she  told  my  sister,  who  told  me, 
as  a  secret,  sir,  that  Sir  Henry  always  sleeps  every  night  with  a 
bare  drawn  sword  under  his  pillow,  and  a  couple  of  loaded  pis- 
tols stuck  into  the  watch-pockets,  as  they  call  'em,  and  frightens 
my  lady  to  death  with  his  pranks ! " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  what  they  were  telling  me. 

"  Why,  my  boy,  I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  is  true  ! " 

"  'Deed,  sir,  we  wish  as  how  it  wam't ! " 

"  How  long  have  you  known  it  1 " 

"  Only  a  day  back  or  so." 

"  And  why  did  not  you  set  off  for  London,  and  tell ? " 

"  Lord,  sir,  ns  spread  about  that  Sir  Henry  was  mad  !  No- 
body would  believe  us,  for  he's  woundy  cunning,  and  can  talk 
as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  as  good  as  the  parson,  when  he  chooses ! 
an*  that  being  so,  if  we'd  gone  up  to  town  with  them  stories, 
the  great  foi  would  ha'  come  down,  and  he'd  a'  persuaded 
them  it  was  all  false — and  what  would  have  become  of  we  ?  " 

"And  what  is  become  of  the  servants  1    Are  they  all  dumb  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  manner,  seeing  as  how  they  have  been  bound 
to  silence  by  our  poor  lady,  till  she  should  tell  them  to  give  the 
alarm ;  and  he's  been  too  cunning  latterly  to  give  her  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  She'll  be  main  glad  o'  your  coming,  I'll 
warrant  me,  for  scarce  a  fly  dare  leave  the  house  but  he'd  be 
after  it ! " 

"  Drive  on — drive  on,  boys,  for  your  lives ! "  said  I,  finding 
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we  had  at  length  simnountecT  the  hill,  and  directed  them  to  go 
at  once  to  the  house  of  Mr  Courthrope.  Indeed  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  madman's  suspi* 
dons  were  roused,  indefinite  as  might  be  his  apprehensions ; 
and  his  cunning  and  violence,  each  equally  to  be  dreaded,  might 
prompt  him  to  take  some  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  step,  in  my 
absence.  Fortunately  I  found  Mr  Courthrope  at  home,  and 
immeasurably  shocked  he  was  at  my  intelligence.  It  seemed 
that  the  baronet  and  he  had  been  totally  estranged  for  some 
months,  owing  to  an  affront,  which  he  was  now  satisfied  arose 
out  of  his  imhappy  relative's  insanity.  Our  arrangements  were 
soon  made.  We  exchanged  the  chariot  in  which  I  had  returned 
to  town,  for  a  commodious  carriage,  calculated  to  hold  four  or 

five  persons,  and  drove  off  at  once  to  the  residence  of  Dr  Y , 

one  of  the  most  eminent  *'  mad-doctors,"  as  they  are  somewhat 
unceremoniously  denominated.      Our  interview  was  but  brief. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  Dr  Y y  Mr  Courthrope,  and  I, 

with  two  keepers,  deposited  ourselves  respectively  within  and 
without  the  vehicle,  and  set  off  direct  for HalL 

Mr  Courthrope  and  I  were  sad  enough  ;  but  little  Dr  Y 

was  calm  and  lively,  as  if  he  were  obeying  an  invitation  to 
dinner ! 

"  Suppose  Harleigh  should  grow  desperate — should  offer  re- 
sistance ! "  said  Mr  Courthrope,  very  pale. 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  replied  Dr  Y ,  coolly. 

'*  But  what  is  to  be  done?  My  cousin  was  always  an  athletic 
man  ;  and  now  that  the  strength  of  madness " 

'^  Poh,  my  dear  sir,  he  would  be  but  as  a  child  in  the  hands 
of  those  two  fellows  of  mine  outside — like  a  wild  elephant  be- 
tween two  tame  ones — ^ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Youy  I  daresay,  have  witnessed  so  many  of  those  scenes," 
said  I,  with  a  faint  smile — for  his  indifference  hurt  me ;  it 
jarred  upon  my  excited  feelings. 

"For  Heaven's  sake — for  Lady  Anne's  8ake,Dr  Y ^,"  said 

Mr  Courthrope  agitatedly,  as  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  brought 
us  in  sight  of Hall,  "  let  nothing  like  violence  be  used." 

"  Oh !  most  assuredly  not  'Tis  a  system  I  always  eschewed. 
Never  do  by  foul,  what  may  be  accomplished  by  fair  means. 
Our  conduct  will  be  regulated  to  a  hair  by  that  of  Sir  Henry. 
Only  leave  him  to  us,  and,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  we'll  secure 
him." 

"  But  suppose  he  should  have  firearms,"  said  I ;  "  I  know  he 
carries  them, — he  pointed  a  loaded  pistol  at  me  this  morning." 

"  My  dear  doctor,  how  did  you  know  it  was  loaded  ?    ^is 


it 
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**Ali!  sbe  muit  be   na^onM  with,  and 
fAltf&fliiific  we  nuay  (iX\K'j:l  a  x/--  //> ,  a  thing 


Xow  lliefe  wa.^  a  certain  .v^niL-thing  al>  »i 
)g^t.\if7T  tliat  wa4  intolerable  t4>  me  :  a  cal 
Itoirkij]^  drill  t^  of  tone  and  manner,  ti 
'tndjf  ^faflldid  "J1i"g,  and  the  melanchol 
^  IBMIll  flsadoctedy  really  revolted  me 
vonld  bt)  the  jocularity  of  Jack 
thi  doclur,  who  was  a  weU-bred  no 
t  ol  hb  two  companions,  there  wj 
L  of  Mi  manui»r,  in  the  tones  of  his  voi 
of  Ui  ft!atLm5^,  that  offended  nie,  becai 
iMOniedt  ill  ixriHideration  of  our  weaknes 
ift  Ui  way,  a  celebrated  and  successful 
dwiiyed  Co  be  w\ 

lu  dim  timG  we  reached  the  park  gate 
OoactluilpQ^  aati  I,  there  alighted,  direct! 
low  Oi  it  A  leiKurely  pace  to  the  Hall  d< 
»fid,  lifter  wnitirig  nearly  a  minute  or  t^ 
rvnNwi^rod  our  sommons. 

**  Can  we  Mee  Sir  Heniy  Harleigh  T'  in« 

*'  No,  lir,"  wftB  the  prompt  reply. 

**  And  why  tjotl  My  good  woman,  w< 
iituuudiateJy^  on  business  of  the  highest  i 

"  Indeed !     Then  you  should  have  com 
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"  In  what  direction  did  he  go?"  I  inquired. 

"  Down  the  road,  sir.  He  desired  me  to  tell  any  one  that 
might  call  that  he  was  gone  off  to  Wales." 

1  sighed  with  vexation  and  alarm ;  Mr  Courthrope  looked 
pale  with  apprehension  :  while  Dr  Y ,  with  his  eyes  half- 
closed,  stood  looking  with  a  smiling  inquisitiveness  at  the  con- 
fident woman  that  was  addressing  us.  A  pretty  stand-still  were 
we  arrived  at !     What  was  now  to  be  done  ? 

"  Here  !"  said  Dr  Y in  an  under-tone,  beckoning  us  to 

follow  him  to  a  little  distance  from  the  door.     W^  did  so. 

" Poh,  poh  !"  he  whispered,  taking  our  arms  into  his — "The 
woman  is  trifling  with  us.  Sir  Henry  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
Hall — ay,  as  surely  as  we  are  now  here  !" 

"  Indeed  !     How  can  you  possibly " 

"  Ah,  he  must  be  very  clever,  either  sane  or  insane,  that  can 
deceive  me  in  these  matters  !  'Tis  all  a  trick  of  Sir  Henry's — 
I'll  lay  my  life  on't  The  woman  did  not  tell  her  tale  naturally 
enough.  Come,  we'll  search  the  Hall,  however,  before  we  go 
back  again  on  a  fool's  errand  ! — Come,  my  good  woman,"  said 
he,  as  we  reascended  the  steps,  "  you  have  not  told  us  the  truth. 
We  happen  to  know  that  the  baronet  and  his  lady  are  at  this 
moment  above  stairs,  for  we  saw  him  just  now  at  the  comer  of 
the  window." 

This  cool  invention  confounded  the  woman,  and  she  began  to 
hesitate.  "Come,"  pursued  our  spokesman,  "you  had  better  be 
candid ;  for  we  will  be  so — and  tell  you  we  are  determined  to 
search  this  Hall  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  top  to  bottom 
— but  we  will  find  him  we  come  to  seek  ;  it  may  be  all  the 
better  for  those  who'll  save  us  time  and  trouble,"  he  added, 
significantly. 

"  O  Lord  ! "  replied  the  woman,  with  an  air  of  vexation, 
"you  must  do  as  you  please,  gentlemen — I've  given  you  my 
answer,  and  you'll  take  the  consequences." 

With  this  she  left  us.  After  a  short  consultation,  Mr  Cour- 
thrope volunteered  to  go  through  the  principal  rooms  alone. 
In  about  ten  minutes'  time  he  returned,  not  having  seen  any- 
thing of  the  fugitives,  except  a  letter  lying  on  the  library  table, 
in  the  baronet's  frank,  the  ink  of  which  xoas  scarcely  dry.  This 
satisfied  us  of  the  falsehood  of  the  woman's  story.  It  proved 
only,  however,  a  blank  envelope.  We  determined  together  to 
commence  a  strict  search  over  the  whole  HalL  Every  room, 
however,  we  explored  in  vain,  and  began  to  despair  of  success. 
The  back  drawing-room  we  examined  again,  hoping  to  find  some 
note  or  letter  that  might  give  us  a  due  to  the  baronet's  retreat 
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It  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  grounds  ;  and  after  standing 
for  some  moments  at  the  window,  narrowly  scrutinising  every 
ahrub  or  tree  that  we  could  fancy  Sir  Henry  lurking  either  in 
or  near,  we  turned  together  in  council  once  more.  Where  could 
he  be?  Had  he  really  left  the  place  1  We  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
mantelpiece  and  table,  on  which  were  scattered  various  papers, 
notes,  cards,  <bc.,  and  one  or  two  volumes,  with  the  baronet's 
manuscript  notes  in  the  margin — and  sighed.  This,  Mr  Cour- 
thrope  informed  us,  was  Sir  Henry's  favourite  room,  because  of 
the  prospect  it  commanded.  We  could,  however,  see  nothing 
to  cast  a  ray  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiries. 
We  determined,  then,  to  commence  a  rigorous  search  of  the 
outer  premises,  but  were  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  violence  of 
the  storm.  The  afternoon  had  been  very  gloomy,  and  at  length 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The  thunder  rattled  directly 
overhead,  in  fearful  proximity,  followed  in  a  second  or  two  by 
lightning  of  terrible  vividness.  Peal  upon  peal,  flash  after  flash, 
amid  the  continued  hissing  of  the  hail  and  heavy  rain,  followed 
one  another  with  scarce  a  minute's  intermission.  Nothing 
attracted  the  eye  without,  but  the  drenched  gloomy  grounds, 
and  the  angry  lightning -laden  sky:  a  prospect  this,  which, 
coupled  with  thoughts  of  the  melancholy  errand  on  which  we 
were  engaged,  completely  depressed  our  spirits — at  least  I  can 
answer  for  my  own. 

"  Gloomy  enough  work  this,  both  within  and  without ! "  ex- 
claimed Dr  Y ,     "  l£  Sir  Heniy  is  travelling,  he  will  be 

cooled  a  little,  I  imagine." 

"  What  can  he  have  done  with  Lady  Anne  ?  I  tremble  for 
her  safety !"  exclaimed  Mr  Courthrope. 

"Oh,  you  may  depend  she's  safely  stowed  somewhere  or 

other !     These  madmen  are  crafty  beyond "  said  Dr  Y , 

when  the  doors  of  an  old-fashioned  oaken  cabinet,  which  we 
had  examined,  but  imagined  locked,  were  suddenly  thrown  wide 
open,  and  forth  stepped  the  baronet,  in  travelling  costume,  with 
a  composed  haughty  air. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  calmly,  "are  you  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  what  you  are  doing]  Do  you  know  that  I  am  Sir 
Henry  Harleigh,  and  that  this  happens  to  be  my  house  ?  By 
what  warrant — at  whose  command — do  you  thus  presimie  to 
intrude  upon  my  privacy  1 " 

He  paused,  his  hand  continuing  extended  towards  us  with  a 
commanding  air.  His  attitude  and  bearing  were  most  striking. 
The  suddenness  of  his  appearance  completely  astounded  Mr 
Courthorpe  and  myself,  but  not  so  Dr  Y ,  the  experienced 
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Dr  Y !  who,  with  a  confident  bow  and  smile,  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  Sir  Henry  ahnost  at  the  moment  of  hiis  extra- 
ordinary entree^  just  as  if  he  had  been  awaiting  it  Never,  in 
my  life,  did  I  witness  such  a  specimen  of  consumate  self- 
possession. 

"Sir  Henry,  you  have  relieved  us,"  said  Dr  Y ^  with 

animation,  "  from  infinite  embarrassment ;  we  have  been  search- 
ing for  you  in  every  comer  of  the  house  ! " 

"You  have  been — seurMng — for  me,  sir!  Your  name?*' 
exclaimed  the  baronet,  with  mingled  hauteur  and  astonishment, 
stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height 

"  Pray,  Sir  Henry,  relieve  us,  by  saying  where  her  ladyship 

is  to  be  found  ! "  pursued  the  imperturbable  Dr  Y .    I  could 

scarce  tell  why,  but  I  felt  that  the  doctor  had  mastered  the 
madman — as  if  by  magic.    The  poor  baronet's  unsteady  eye 

wandered  from  Dr  Y to  me,  and  from  me  to  Mr  Cour- 

thrope. 

"Once  more,  sir,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  name?"  he  re- 
peated, not,  however,  with  his  former  firmness. 

"  Dr  Y ,"  replied  that  gentleman  promptly,  bowing  low. 

The  baronet  started.     "  Dr  Y y  of ?"  he  whispered, 

after  a  pause,  in  a  low  thrilling  tone. 

"  Precisely — the  same,  at  your  service.  Sir  Henry,"  replied 
the  doctor,  again  bowing.  Sir  Henr/s  features  whitened  sen- 
sibly.    He  turned  aside,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 

Dr  Y y  and  sank  into  a  chair  beside  him,  murmuring,  "Then 

I  am  ruined !" 

"  Do  not,   Sir  Henry,  distress   yourself  ! "  said  Dr  Y , 

mildly,  approaching  liim — but  he  was  motioned  ofif  with  an  air 
of  disgust  Sir  Henry's  averted  countenance  was  full  of  horror. 
We  stood  perfectly  silent  and  motionless,  in  obedience  to  the 
hushing  signals  of  Dr  Y . 

"  George,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  Mr  Courthrope  in  a 
faltering  tone,  "  you  are  not  my  enemy " 

"  Dear,  dear  Henry !"  exclaimed  Mr  Courthrope,  running 
towards  him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  while  the  tears  nearly 
overflowed. 

'^  Go  and  bring  Lady  Anne  hither !  "  said  the  baronet,  his 
face  still  averted ;  "  you  will  find  her  in  the  summer-house 
awaiting  my  return." 

Mr  Courthrope,  after  an  aflSrmative  nod  from  Dr  Y and 

myself,  hurried  off  on  his  errand,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned, 
accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  by  Lady  Anne,  who,  in  a 
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travelling-dress,  flew  up  the  grand  staircase,  burst  open  the 
doors,  and  rushed  into  the  room  almost  shrieking,  "  Where — 
where  is  he  ]  Dear,  dear  Henry  !  my  husband  !  What  have 
they  done  to  you  1  Whither  are  they  going  to  take  you  ?  Oh, 
wretch ! "  she  groaned,  turning  towards  me  her  pale,  beautiful 
countenance,  full  of  desperation,  '*is  all  this  your  doing? — 
Love  !  love  !"  addressing  her  husband,  who  never  once  moved 
from  the  poslture  in  which  he  had  first  placed  himself  in  the 
chair,  "1  am  your  wife  !  Your  own  Anne!"  and  she  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissing  him  with  frantic  vehemence. 

^  I  thought  we  should  have  a  scene  ! "  whispered  Dr  Y 

in  my  ear ;  "  *twas  very  wrong  in  me  to  permit  her  coming  ! 
Pray  be  calm,  my  lady,"  said  he;  "do,  for  God's  sake — for 
pity's  sake — ^be  calm,"  he  continued,  apparently  unnoticed  by 
Sir  Henry,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor,  as  if  he  were 
in  profound  meditation.  "  You  will  only  aggravate  his  suffer- 
ings!" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ! "  she  gasped,  "  I'll  be  calm  ! — I  am  so  I — 
There  !  I  am  very  calm  now  !"  and  she  strained  her  grasp  of 
Sir  Henry  with  convulsive  violence — ^he  all  the  while  passive  in 

her  arms  as  a  statue  !     Dr  Y looked  embarrassed.     "  This 

will  never  do — we  shall  have  Sir  Henry  becoming  unmanage- 
able," he  whispered. 

"Can  I  say  a  single  word  to  your  ladyship,  alone?"  he 
inquired,  softly. 

"  No — no — no  I "  she  replied,  with  mournful  vehemence, 
through  her  closed  teeth — "  you  shall  never  part  me  from  my 
husband  !  Shall  they,  love  !  dearest  ?"  and,  loosing  her  embrace 
for  a  moment,  she  looked  him  in  the  face  with  an  expression  of 
agonising  tenderness,  and  suddenly  reclasped  her  arms  around 
him  with  the  energy  of  despair. 

"Speak  to  her   ladyship — calm  her — you   alone  have   the 

power,"  said  Dr  Y ,  addressing  Sir  Henry,  with  the  air  of  a 

man  who  expects  to  be — who  knoics  that  he  will  be  obeyed. 
His  voice  seemed  to  recall  the  baronet  from  a  reverie,  or  rather 
rouse  him  from  a  state  of  stupor,  and  he  tenderly  folded  his 
lady  in  his  arms,  saying  fondly,  "  Hush,  hush,  dearest !  I  will 
protect  you ! " 

"  There  !  there  !  did  you  hear  him  ?  Were  these  the  words 
of — of — a — madman  1 "  almost  shrieked  Lady  Anne. 

"  Hush,  Anne  !  my  love  !  my  dearest,  sweetest  Anne  !  They 
say  we  must  part  I"  exclaimed  the  wretched  husband,  in  tones 
of  thrilling  pathos,  wiping  away  the  tears  that  showered  from 
his  poor  wife's  eyes — "but  'tis  only  for  a  while " 
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"  They  never  shall !  they  never  shall !  I  won't — I  won't — 
won't,"  she  sobbed  hysterically.  He  folded  her  closer  in  his 
arms,  and,  looking  solemnly  upwards,  repeated  the  words — 

"  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair, 
Take— oh  take  her  to  your  care  I " 

He  then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  relaxed  his  hold,  and  his 
wretched  wife  fell,  swooning,  into  the  arms  of  Mr  Courthrope, 
who  instantly  carried  her  from  the  room. 

"Now,  Sir  Henry — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,"  said  Dr 

Y .     "  Our  carriage  is  at  the  door — you  must  step  into  it, 

and  accompany  us  to  town.  Her  ladyship  will  follow  soon 
after,  in  your  own  carriage." 

He  rose  and  buttoned  his  surtout. 

"What !"  said  he  eagerly,  "has  his  Majesty  really  sent  for 
me,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  1  But,"  addressing  me  with  a 
mysterious  air,  "you've  not  betrayed  me,  have  youT' 

"  Never — and  never  can  I,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  I  replied,  with 
energy. 

"  Then  I  at  once  attend  you,  Dr  Y ,     Eoyalty  must  not 

be  trifled  with.     I  suppose  you  have  the  sign-manual?"     Dr 

Y nodded  ;  and  without   a  further  inquiry  after  Lady 

Anne,  Sir  Henry  accompanied  us  down-stairs,  took  his  hat  and 
walking-stick   from  the  hall  stand,  drew  on  his  gloves,  and, 

followed  by  Dr  Y ^  stepped  into  the  carriage,  which  set  off 

at  a  rapid  rate,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  hastened  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  the  chamber  whither  Lady  Anne  had  been  con- 
ducted. Why  should  I  attempt  to  dilate  upon  the  sufferings  I 
there  witnessed — to  exhibit  my  wretched  patient  writhing  on 
the  rack  of  torture  ]  Sweet,  suffering  lady  !  Your  sorrows  are 
recorded  above !  Fain  would  I  draw  a  curtain  between  your 
intense  agonies  and  the  cold  scrutiny  of  the  unsympathising 
world ! 

From  Lady  Anne's  maid  I  gathered  a  dreadful  corroboration 
of  the  intelligence  I  had  obtained  in  the  morning.  True  I 
found  it  to  be  that  every  domestic,  except  herself  and  the  cook, 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  despotic  baronet — the  former  retain- 
ing her  place  solely  through  the  peremptoriness  of  his  lady,  the 
latter  from  necessity.  Why  did  not  the  disbanded  servants 
spread  the  alarm  ? — ^was  explained  by  the  consummate  cunning 
with  which  Sir  Henry  to  the  last  concealed  his  more  violent 
extravagances,  and  the  address  with  which  he  fixed  upon  Lady 
Anne  the  imputation  of  insanity,  alleging  frequently  as  the 
cause  of  dismissing  his  servants,  his  anxiety  to  prevent  their 
witnessing  the  humiliation   of  his  lady.     More  effectually  to 


li*sr  knots  tfjttk  an  oatli  of  secrecy  for  th 
Uiil  ill  low  a  stniij^er  fir  visitor  of  any  <i( 
unit^?y€4?,  Ui  e»tt:r  djy  |»reciiicts  of  the   Hal 
W  furoily,  except  as  iibove  mentioned,  to 
'pm^em  three  times  a-day,  and  walked  in 
d  noon  romid  ^e  hiittse — himself,  his  lad 
e^tcik  ;  with  tontiy  other  freaks  of  a  similai 
fit  tiight  and  p^inuled  with  firearms  ab< 
understood  that  these  palpable  evidences 
their  appearance  onJy  for  a  few  days  befoi 
had  been  anmmoned*     Sir  Henry,  I  fotu 
looked  tipcm  ha  an  eccentric  man ;  and  h* 
'  ia  iinfortmiate  Lady  the  sympatb 
of  imbecUity.     After  giving  tl 
m&  liuggeHted   themselves,  to  ] 
mamfy  df  attemlaut^,  und  to  have  the  nei 
Mnd  in  ori  the  nlightest  emergency — 
UerHelf  fintireiy  to  her  unhappy  Is 
(ir.     The  (flight  noise  I  made  in  op< 
door,  «*tartled  her  ladyship  from  the  bri< 
hmi  faUcn  a  few  minutes  before  I  quit 
contintittd  In  u  Ntate  of  lamentable  exhai 
iao thing  draught  I   had   ordered  for  ] 
exhibit  its  drowsy  agency,  I  resigned  mj 
of  the  apothecary  whom  I  had  sent  f( 
town  by  one  of  tbti  London  coaches,  w 
take  me. 

Late  in  the  evening  Mr  Courthrope 
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and  finding  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  wishes,  began  to 
utter  the  most  lamentable  cries — which  attracted  many  persons 
to  the  carriage.     On  reaching  Somerfield  House,  the  private 

establishment  of  Dr  Y ^  whither  it  was  thought  advisable, 

in  the  first  instance,  to  convey  the  baronet,  till  other  arrange- 
ments could  be  made — he  became  suddenly  quiet  He  trembled 
violently — his  face  became  pale  as  ashes,  and  he  offered  no 
opposition  to  his  being  led  at  once  from  the  carriage  into  the 
house.  He  imagined  it  was  the  Tower.  He  sat  in  silent 
moodiness  for  a  length  of  time,  and  then  requested  the  attend- 
ance of  a  chaplain  and  a  solicitor.  In  a  private  interview  with 
the  former  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  confessing  that  he  had 
several  times  attempted  the  life  of  Lady  Anne,  though  he 
declared  with  solemn  asseverations  that  he  was  innocent  of 
treason  in  any  shape.  He  owned,  with  a  contrite  air,  that 
justice  had  at  length  overtaken  him  in  his  evil  career.  He 
imagined,  it  seemed,  as  far  as  they  could  gather  from  his 
exclamations,  that  he  had  that  morning  murdered  his  lady ! 
On  Mr  Courthrope  taking  leave  of  him  for  the  evening,  he 
wrung  his  hands,  with  the  bitterness  of  a  condemned  criminal 
who  is  parting  with  his  friends  for  ever,  and  in  smothered 
accents  warned  him  to  resist  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions ! 

Well,  a  singular — a  woeful  day's  work  had  I  gone  through  ; 
and  I  thanked  Gk)d  that — putting  out  of  the  question  all  other 
considerations — I  had  not  suffered  personal  injury  from  the  mad- 
man. How  horrid  was  my  suspense,  at  several  periods  of  the 
day,  lest  he  should  suddenly  produce  firearms,  and  destroy  cither 
himself  or  his  persecutors  !  Alas  !  how  soon  might  I  expect  the 
distressing  secret  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
to  become  the  subject  of  curiosity  and  heartless  speculation  !  I 
resigned  myself  to  rest  that  night,  full  of  melancholy  appre- 
hensions for  Lady  Anne,  as  well  as  the  baronet;  and  my  last 
fervent  thoughts  were  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  preservation 
of  my  own  reason  hitherto,  under  all  the  troubles,  anxieties,  and 
excitements  I  had  passed  through  in  life  ! 

I  determined,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  Lady 
Anne;  and  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  my  chariot,  to 
hurry  through  my  morning  round,  when  a  carriage  rolled  rapidly 
to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  observed  her  maid  handing 
out  Lady  Anne  Harleigh.  Deeply  veiled  as  she  was,  and  muffled 
in  an  ample  shawl,  I  saw  at  once  the  fearful  traces  of  her 
yesterday's  agony  and  exhaustion  in  her  countenance  and  feeble 
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tottering  gait.  Sbe  afanost  swooned,  with  the  effort  of  reaching 
the  parionr.  I  soon  kamed  her  object  in  hnrrying  thns  to  town : 
it  was  to  cany  into  effect  an  unalterable  deteimination — pour 
ladj ! — to  attend  personally  on  Sir  Henry —  even  in  the  character 
of  his  menial  servant  It  was  perfectly  useless  for  me  to  ex- 
postulate— she  listened  with  impatience,  and  even  replied  with 
asperity. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  doctor,  why  do  you  persist  in  talking  thus  I 
Do  you  wish  to  see  me  share  the  fate  of  my  unhappy  husband  ? 
You  choke  me — you  suffocate  me! — I  cannot  breathe!"  she 
gasped 

^  Dearest  Lady  Anne  !"  said  I,  taking  in  mine  her  cold  white 
hand — "  try  to  overcome  your  feelings !  My  heart  aches  for 
you,  indeed ;  but  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  forbids  me  to  yield  to 
you  in  this  matter.  You  might  gratify  your  excited  feelings  for 
the  moment,  by  seeing  Sir  Henry ;  but  I  take  God  to  witness 
the  truth  with  which  I  assure  you,  that  in  my  belief,  such  a  step 
would  destroy  the  only  chance  left  for  his  recovery.  The  con- 
stant presence  of  your  ladjrship  would  have  the  effect  of  inflaming 
still  more  his  disordered,  his  excited  feelings,  till  his  malady 
would  defy  all  control — and  Heaven  only  knows  what  would  he 
the  consequences,  as  well  to  him  as  to  yourself."  I  paused  : 
she  did  not  reply. 

"  1  thank  God  that  He  enables  your  ladyship  to  listen  to  reason 
in  these  trying  circumstances.  Rely  upon  it.  Providence  vnH 
strengthen  you,  and  you  will  prove  equal  to  this  emergency  !" 

"Oh,  doctor, '*  she  murmured,  clasping  her  hands  over  her 
face,  "you  cannot  sympathise  with  me;  you  cannot  feel  how 
wretched  —  how  desolate  I  am !  What  will  become  of  me  ? 
Whither  shall  I  go  to  forget  myself  ?  Oh,  my  child — my  child 
— my  child  I"  she  groaned,  and  fell  back  senseless.  It  was  long 
before  our  attentions  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness. 
What  an  object  she  lay  in  my  wife's  arms  I  Her  beautiful  feat- 
ures were  cold  and  white  as  those  of  a  marble  bust ;  the  dew  of 
agony  was  on  her  brow  ;  her  hair  was  all  dishevelled ;  and  thus, 
prostrate  and  heartbroken,  she  looked  one  on  whom  misfortune 
had  dealt  her  heaviest  blow  !  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered,  she  yielded  to  my  wife's  entreaties,  and  suffered  her- 
self to  be  conducted  up  to  bed,  and  promised  there  to  await  my 
return,  when  I  would  bring  her  tidings  of  Sir  Henry.  In  two 
or  three  hours'  time,  I  was  able  to  call  at  Somerfield  House.     I 

found  from  Dr  Y ,  who  told  me  that  such  cases  were  always 

fluctuating,  that  Sir  Henry's  demeanour  had  imdergone  a  sudden 
change.     He  had,  from  great  violence  and  boisterousness,  sunk 
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into  contemplatiye  calmness  and  melancholy.  On  entering  his 
chamber — ^where  there  was  every  comfort  and  elegance  suitwl  to 
his  station — I  found  him  seated  at  a  desk  writing.  He  received 
me  comteously ;  and  but  for  that  strange  wildness  of  the  eye, 
of  which  no  madman  can  divest  himself,  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  the  awful  change  which  had  come  over  him. 

"  You  may  retire,  sir,  for  the  present,"  said  the  baronet  to  his 
keeper,  who,  looking  significantly  at  me,  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  drawing  my  chair  to  the  table  at 
which  he  was  sitting,  "  I  hope  your  present  residence  is  made  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances " 

"I  neither  deserve  nor  desire  anything  agreeable,"  he  replied, 
gloomily.  "  I  know — I  feel  it  all ;  I  am  consdous  of  my  deep 
degradation ;  but  of  the  particular  offence  for  which  I  am  arrest- 
ed, I  solemiily  declare  that  I  am  innocent.  However,"  he  con- 
cluded, abruptly,  "I  must  not  be  diverted  from  what  I  am 
doing  ;"  and,  inclining  politely  towards  me,  he  resumed  his  pen. 
I  sat  watching  him  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  He  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  of  my  presence,  completely  absorbed  with  what 
he  was  doing.  I  was  turning  a.bout  in  my  mind  how  I  could  best 
introduce  the  topic  I  wished,  when  he  suddenly  asked  me,  without 
removing  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  how  I  had  left  Lady  Anne. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  ask  after  her.  Sir  Henry ;  for  she  is  afraid 
you  are  offended  with  her." 

"  Not  at  all — not  the  least !  It  is  surely  /  who  am  the 
offender,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Indeed !  her  ladyship  does  not  think  so,  however !  She  is 
in  town,  at  my  house;  will  you  permit  me  to  bring  her  here  1 " 

"  Why,  why,  do  the  regulations  of  this  place  admit  of  females 
coming?"  he  asked,  with  a  puzzled  air,  proceeding  to  ask  in  a 
breath,  "  Has  anything  further  transpired  ?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied,  not  knowing  to  what  he  alluded. 

"Wnishebecalml" 

"Why  otherwise,  Sir  Henry?" 

"Or  object  to  your  being  present  all  the  while?" 

"No;  I  am  sure  she  will  not." 

"  Mind — I  cannot  bear  her  to  bring  any  beUs  with  her  !'* 

"  Rely  upon  it.  Sir  Henry,  you  shall  not  be  annoyed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  beg  you  wiU  leave  me  for  the  present,  that  I 
may  prepare  for  the  interview.  Had  we  not  better  engage  a 
short-hand  writer  to  attend  1  You  know  she  might  say  some- 
thing of  moment." 

"We  will  see  that  everything  is  arranged.  In  two  hours' 
time.  Sir  Henry,  then,  you  will  be  prepared  ? " 


peared,  and  the  satislacium  «*w^ 
of  her  visit :  she  clasped  her  bands  together,  a 
a  faint  hysteric  laugh,  how  rerij  happy  she  ^ 
began  to  convince  nie  that  I  need  l)e  under 
her — and  repeated  her  conviction  that  she 
perfect  oompoeare  in  Sir  Henry's  presence,  c 
with  sneh  increasing  vehemence,  as  ended 
hjBterics.  Mj  heart  heavily  misgave  me  f 
interview ;  however,  there  was  now  nothing 
experiment. 

About  six  o'clock,  her  ladyship,  together  \ 

Jnlia ^  who  had  been  hastily  summone< 

and  Mr  Comthrope,  drove  with  me  to  Some 
were  all  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  wh( 
left  them,  that  we  might  prepare  his  patien 

Y saw  no  objection  to  the  whole  party 

in  a  moment's  time,  we  introduced  the  wre 
another. 

"  Ah,  Henry  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  1 
him,  mshiag  into  his  arms — ^wbere  she  I 
and  motionless.     I  suspected  she  had  fain 

'*  Jolia^  is  that  you  f     How  are  you  ? '' : 
with  an  easy  air,  still  holding  his  wife  in  I 
violently.     ''  Hush,  Anne,  hush  ! "  he  wh 
be  calm;  they  allow  no  noise  here  of 
order  you  to  leave  the  room !     Besides 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  through 
this  was  said  with  the  coolest  composui 
•"^'^namous  of  being  the  object  of  his 
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"  It  is  now  my  bitter  duty,"  said  the  baronet,  with,  a  serious 
air,  breaking  the  oppressing  silence,  "to  explain  the  whole 
mysteiy.  Have  you  firmness,  Anne,  to  bear  it  ? "  She  nodded. 
''And  in  the  presence  of  so  many  persons?"  Again  she  nodded 
— ^to  speak  was  impossible. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  1 "  said  I. 

"  No — not  one  of  you,  unless  you  wish.  The  more  witnesses 
of  truth  the  better,"  replied  the  baronet,  proceeding  with  much 
solemnity  of  manner.  "  I  am  not — I  never  was — a  dishonour- 
able man  ;  yet  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  you  to  be- 
lieve me,  when  you  shall  have  heard  alL  The  dreadful  secret, 
however,  must  come  out;  I  feel  that  my  recent  conduct  requires 
explanation — ^that  disguise  is  no  longer  practicable,  or  availing. 
The  hand  of  Qod  has  brought  me  hither,  and  is  heavy  upon  me 
— ^you  see  before  you  a  wretch  whom  He  has  marked  ydth  a 
curse  heavier  than  that  of  Cain  ! " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his 
manuscript,  as  if  preparing  to  read  from  them.  We  all  looked 
and  listened  with  unfeigned  astonishment  There  was  some- 
thing about  his  manner  that  positively  made  me  begin  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  his  insanity — and  I  was  almost  prepared  to  hear  him 
acknowledge  that,  for  some  mysterious  purpose  or  another,  he 
had  but  been  feigning  madness.  Lady  Anne,  pale  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  sat  near  him,  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him  with 
a  dreadful  expression  of  blended  fondness,  agony,  and  appre- 
hension. 

"  Behold,  then,  in  me,"  continued  Sir  Henry,  in  a  stem  under- 
tone— "  an  Impostor.  The  world  will  soon  ring  with  the  story ; 
friends  will  despise  me ;  the  House  of  Commons  will  repudiate 
me  ;  relatives  will  disown  me ;  my  wife  even  " — raising  his 
eyes  towards  her — "  will  forsake  me  ;  I  am  no  baronet " — he 
paused  —  he  was  evidently  striving  to  stifle  strong  emotions. 
"  I  have  no  right  either  to  the  title,  which  I  have  disgraced — 
the  fortune,  which  I  have  wantonly  squandered  —  the  hand, 
which  I  have  dishonoured."  His  lips,  despite  his  eflforts  at 
compression,  quivered,  and  his  cheeks  turned  ashy  pale.  "  But 
I  take  God  to  witness,  that  at  the  time  of  my  marriage  with 
this  noble  lady,"  pointing  with  a  trembling  hand  to  Lady  Anne, 
"  I  knew  not  what  I  know  now  about  this  matter — that  another 
was  entitled  to  stand  in  my  place,  and  enjoy  the  wealth  and 
honours — what — does  it  not,  tiien,  confound  you  all?"  he  in- 
quired, finding  that  we  neither  .looked  nor  uttered  surprise  at 
what  he  had  said — ''  Nothing  like  agitation  at  the  confession  ? 
Is  it,  then,  no  news  f    Are  you  all  prepared  for  it )    Has,  then, 
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B^prhracj — iiij  eoofidenoe — ^been  Tiolatcd !  How  is  this.  Lady 
Anne?"  be  pnniied,  with  increasing  Tehemence.  **Tell  me, 
Ladj  Anne,  is  it  ymt  who  have  done  this  ?"  The  poor  ladj 
fateed  a  faint  smile  into  her  pallid  features — a  smile  of  fond 
incredolitj.  ''Ha!  cockatrice!  away!"  he  shouted,  springing 
from  his  chair,  and  pacing  about  the  room  in  violent  agitation. 
Lady  Anne,  with  a  faint  shriek,  was  borne  out  of  the  room  a 
second  time  insensible. 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  baronet,  in  a  high  tone,  regardless  of 
the  presence  of  his  keeper,  whom  his  violence  had  hurried  back 
into  the  room,  **  that  false  woman  has  betrayed  me  to  disgrace 
and  ruin !  She  has  possessed  herself  of  my  fatal  secret,  and 
tamed  it  to  my  destruction  I  But  for  her  it  might  have  slept 
hitherto!  Ha!  this  is  the  secret  that  has  so  long  lain  rankling  at 
my  heart — ^blighting  my  reason— driving  me  to  crime — ^making 
my  continual  companion — ^the  devil — the  great  fiend  himself — 
and  hell  all  around  me !     Oh,  I  am  choked !     I  am  burnt  up  ! 

I  cannot  bear  it !     What,  Dr  Y ,  have  you  nothing  to  say 

to  me,  now  you  have  secured  me  in  your  toiLs?  Are  you  leagued 
with  Lady  Anne?  Lady  Anne  ! — Lady  f — she  vill  preserve 
her  title,  but  it  will  be  attached  to  the  name  of  a  villain !     Ah ! 

what  will  become  of  me !   Speak,  Dr ,"  addressing  me,  who 

had  turned  to  whisper  to  Mr  Courthrope,  **  speak  to  me." 

"While  you  are  raving  thus,  it  would  be  useless.  Sir 
Henry " 

"  Sir  Henry !  Do  you  then  dare  to  mock  me  to  my  face  1 " 
He  paused,  stopped  full  before  me,  and  seemed  meditating  to 
strike  me.  Dr  Y came  beside  me,  and  the  wretched  mad- 
man instantly  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  to  another  part  of 
the  room.  Again  he  commenced  walking  to  and  fro,  his  arms 
folded,  and  muttering — "  The  Commons,  I  suppose,  will  be  im- 
peaching me — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^and  thus  ends  Sir  Henry  Harleigh, 

Baronet,  member  for  the  county  of 1     Ah,  ha,  ha  I    What 

will  X i  and  Y ,  and  Z ^,"  naming  well-known  indi- 
viduals in  the  Lower  House,  *^  what  will  they  say  to  this  I  What 
will  my  constituents  say  !  They  will  give  me  a  public  dinner 
again  !     The  pride  of  the  county  will  be  there  to  meet  me  !  " 

Mr  Courthrope  caused  Lady  Anne  and  her  sister,  as  soon  as 
the  former  could  be  removed  with  safety,  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
own  residence,  which  they  reached,  happily  at  the  same. time 
that  Mrs  Courthrope^-one  of  Lady  Anne's  intimate  friends — 
returned  from  the  country,  to  pay  her  suffering  relative  every 
attention  that  delicacy  and  affection  could  suggest.  What  now 
was  the  situation  of  this  once  happy — this  once  brilliant — ^this 
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once  envied  couple  !  Sir  Henry — ^in  a  madhouse ;  Lady  Anne 
— ^heartbroken,  and,  like  Rachel,  "  refusing  to  be  comforted  ! " 
All  splendour  faded — ^the  sweets  of  wealth,  rank,  refinement, 
loathed !  What  a  commentary  on  the  language  of  the  Royal 
Sufferer  in  Scripture — "And  in  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall 
never  be  moved.  Lord,  by  thy  favour  thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  to  stand  strong  :  thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was 
troubled."  *  

The  ravings  of  Sir  Henry,  on  the  occasion  last  mentioned,  of 
course  passed  away  from  my  recollection,  with  many  other  of 
his  insane  extravagances,  till  they  were  suddenly  revived  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  morning  paper,  which  some  days  after- 
wards I  read  breathlessly  and  incredulously : — 

"We  understand  that  the  lamentable  estrangement,  both 
from  reason  and  society,  of  a  once  popular  and  accomplished 
baronet,  is  at  length  discovered  to  be  connected  with  some  ex- 
traordinary disclosures  made  to  him  some  time  ago  concerning 
the  tenure  by  which  he  at  present  enjoys  all  his  large  estates, 
and  the  title,  as  it  is  contended,  wrongfully.  The  new  claimant, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  not  been  long  in  this  country,  and  is  in  com- 
paratively humble  drctunstances,  has  intrusted  the  prosecution 
of  his  rights  to  an  eminent  solicitor,  who,  it  is  whispered,  has 
at  length  shaped  his  client's  case  in  a  form  fit  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  court  of  law ;  and  a  very  formidable  case,  we  hear,  it 
is  Reported,  will  be  made  out.  If  it  should  be  successful,  the 
present  unfortunate  possessor,  in  addition  to  being  stripped  of 
all  he  holds  in  the  world,  will  have  to  account  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  poimds  of  rents.    The  extensive  and  distinguished 

connections  of  Sir have,  we  understand,  been  thrown  into 

the  utmost  consternation,  and  have  secured,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  the  highest  legal  assistance  in  the  country.'' 

Wonder,  pity,  alarm,  perplexity,  by  turns  assailed  me,  on 
reading  this  extraordinary  annunciation,  which  squared  with 
every  word  uttered  by  the  baronet  on  the  occasion  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  had  considered  the  mere  hallucination 
of  a  madman.  Could,  then,  this  dreadful,  this  mysterious  para- 
graph, have  any  foundation  in  fact?  Was  it  this  that  had 
shaken,  and  finally  overturned,  Sir  Henry's  understanding] 
And  did  Lady  Anne  know  it  1  Good  God !  what  was  to  become 
of  them]  Would  this  forthwith  become  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  discussion,  and  my  miserable  patients  be  dragged  from 
the  sacred  retreats  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  to  become  the  sub- 

*  Psalm  XXX,  0,  7. 
2    N 
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jeets  of  genend  inquiry  and  speculation  f  Alas  !  by  how  slight 
a  tenure  does  man  hold  the  highest  advantages  of  life  ! 

I  had  proposed  calling  at  Mr  Courthrope's  that  day,  to  see 
Lady  Anne.  I  should  possibly  have  an  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  newly-discovered  calamity  consti- 
tuted an  ingredient  of  that  '^penlous  stuff''  which  weighed 
upon  her  heart 

What  an  alteration  had  a  fortnight  worked  on  Lady  Anne  ! 
In  her  bed-chamber,  when  I  entered,  were  her  sister,  Lady  Julia, 
Mrs  Courthrope,  and  her  maid  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  prop- 
ping up  her  mistress  in  bed  with  pillows.  How  wan  was  her 
once  lovely  face — ^how  wasted  her  figure  !  There  was  a  tearless 
agony  in  her  eye,  a  sorrowful  resignation  in  her  countenance, 
that  spoke  feelingly  the 

"  Cruel  grief  that  hacked  away  her  heart, 
Unaeen,  unknown  of  othen  1 " 

"What  intelligence  do  you  bring  from  Somerfield  to-day, 
doctor  1 ''  she  whispered,  after  replying  to  my  inquiries  about 
her  health. 

*^  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day,  but  I  hear  that  he  continues 
calm.     His  bodily  health  is  unexceptionable." 

"  Is  that  a  favourable  sign  ?  '*  she  inquired  faintly,  shaking 
her  head,  as  though  she  knew  to  the  contrary. 

"It  may  be,  and  it  may  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
But  how  is  your  ladyship  to-day  1 " 

"  Oh,  so  much  better  !  I  really  feel  getting  quite  strong — 
don't  ijou  think  so,  Julia  1"  said  the  feeble  sufferer.  Lady 
Julia  sighed  in  silence. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  get  about  in  a  few  days,"  continued  Lady 
Anne,  "  and  then— don't  be  so  angry,  Julia  ! — once  at  Somer- 
field— I — I  know  I  shall  revive  again  1  I  know  I  shall  die  if 
you  do  not  give  me  my  way.  Do,  dear  doctor,"  her  snowy 
attenuated  fingers  gently  seized  and  compressed  my  hand, — "do 
persuade  them  to  be  reasonable !  You  can't  think  how  they 
torment  me  about   it!     They  don't  know  what  my  feelings 

are "     She  could  utter  no  more.     I  endeavoured  to  pacify 

her  with  a  general  promise,  that  if  she  would  keep  herself  from 
fretting  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  then  sufficiently  recovered,  I 
would  endeavour  to  bring  about  what  she  wished. 

"Poor  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  addressing  Lady 
JuHa,  "takes  strange  notions  into  his  head." 

"  Indeed  he  does  !  "  she  replied  sadly;  "what  new  delusion 
has  made  its  appearance  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing  new ;  he  adheres  to  the  belief  that  he  is  not  the 
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trae  baronet;  that  he  has  no  title  to  the  fortune  he  holds!" 
No  one  made  any  reply ;  and  I  felt  infinitely  chagrined  and  em- 
barrassed on  account  of  having  alluded  to  it  I  mentioned 
another  subject,  but  in  vain. 

"  Doctor,  you  must  know  it  to  be  true,  that  there  is  another 
who  claims  my  husband's  title  and  fortune ! "  whispered  Lady 
Anne,  a  few  minutes  afterwards.     I  endeavoured  to  smile  it  off. 

"  You  smile,  doctor ;  but  my  poor  husband  found  it  no  occa- 
sion for  smiling."  She  sobbed  hysterically.  "And  what  if  it 
is  true,"  she  continued,  "that  we  are  beggars — that  my  child — 
oh !  I  could  bear  it  all  if  my  poor  Henry "  Her  Ups  con- 
tinued moving,  without  uttering  any  sound ;  and  it  was  plain 
she  had  fainted.  I  bitterly  regretted  mentioning  the  subject; 
but  we  had  frequently  talked  about  other  crotchets  of  Sir  Henry's 
by  his  lady's  bedside,  without  calling  forth  any  particular  emo- 
tion on  her  part  No  allusion  of  any  kind  had  been  since  made 
to  the  topics  about  which  Sir  Henry  raved  on  the  last  occasion 
of  Lady  Anne's  seeing  him,  by  any  member  of  the  family :  and 
I  thought  my  mentioning  it  would  prove  either  that  Lady  Anne 
was  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  drcimistances,  or  that  they  con- 
stituted a  chief  source  of  her  wasting  misery.  The 'latter,  alas! 
proved  to  be  the  case !  She  lay  for  some  minutes  rather  like  a 
delicate  waxen  figure  before  us,  than  actual  flesh  and  blood. 
Never  did  I  see  any  one  fade  so  rapidly ;  but  what  anguish  had 
been  hers  for  a  long  period !  And  this  poor  wasted  sufferer  was 
relying  upon  being  the  nurse  of  her  husband  in  a  fortnight's 
time !  Oh,  cruel  delusion !  I  left  her,  apprehensive  that  instead 
of  matters  assuming  a  more  favourable  aspect,  a  fortnight  would 
see  her  more  than  half-way  towards  the  grave. 

"  Doctor,"  whispered  Lady  Julia  to  me,  as  I  descended  the 
stairs,  "have  you  seen  that  frightful  paragraph  in  this  day's 
newspaper]  " 

"  I  have,  my  lady,  and " 

"So  has  my  poor  sister!  "  interrupted  her  ladyship.  "We 
generally  read  over  the  newspapers  before  they  are  shown  to 
her,  as  she  insists  on  seeing  them ;  but  this  morning  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  Sims  took  it  up  to  her  at  once.  Poor 
girl !  she  soon  saw  the  fatal  paragraph,  and  I  thought  she  would 
have  died." 

"  Indeed — indeed,  my  lady,  I  never  can  forgive  myself,"  said 
I,  wringing  my  hands. 

"  Nay,  doctor,  you  are  wrong.  I  am  glad  you  have  broken  the 
ice ;  she  must  be  talked  to  on  the  subject,  but  we  dared  not  begin.'* 

"  Pray,  how  long  has  her  ladyship  known  of  it) " 
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''  I  beliere  about  six  months  after  Sir  Heniy  became  alanned 
about  it ;  for,  at  first,  he  disbelieved  it,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
it  whatever.  He  was  never  aware,  however,  that  she  knew  the 
secret  source  of  his  anxiety  and  illness ;  and  as  she  saw  him  so 
bent  on  concealing  it  from  her,  she  thou^t  it  more  prudent  to 
acquiesce.  Fanc^,  doctor,  what  mj  poor  sbter  must  have 
suffered !  She  is  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world,  and  could 
have  borne  that  which  has  almost  killed  her  husband,  and  quite 
destroyed  lus  reason.  People  have  noticed  often  his  strange 
manner ;  and  circulated  a  hundred  stories  to  the  discredit  of 
both,  which  Anne  has  endured  without  a  murmur,  often  when 
her  heart  was  near  breaking !  Alas !  I  am  afraid  she  will  sink 
at  last ! "  She  hurried  from  me,  overcome  by  her  emotions,  and 
I  drove  off,  not  much  less  oppr^sed  myself. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  I  visited,  almost  daily,  both  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Anne.  It  was  a  dreadful  period  for  the  for- 
mer, whose  malady  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  paroxysms, 
rendering  necessary  restraints  of  a  very  severe  character.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  he  was  looking  on  the  once  gay,  hand- 
some, accomplished,  gifted  baronet,  in  the  howling  maniac, 
whom  I  once  or  twice  shuddered  to  see  chained  to  a  staple  in 
the  wall,  or  fastened  down  on  an  iron-fixed  chair,  his  head  close 
shaven,  his  eyes  blood-shot  and  staring,  his  mouth  distorted, 
uttering  the  most  tremendous  imprecations !  I  cannot  describe 
the  emotions  that  agitated  me  as  I  passed  from  this  frightful 
figure  to  the  bedside  of  the  peaceful,  declining  sufferer,  lus 
iNofe,  buoying  her  up  from  time  to  time  with  accounts  of  his 
improvement !     How  I  trembled  as  I  told  the  falsehood  ! 

Sir  Henry's  bodily  health,  however,  presently  improved ;  his 
flesh  remained  firm;  the  wilder  paroxysms  ceased,  and  soon 
assumed  a  mitigated  form.  In  his  eye  was  tha  expression  of 
settled  insanity !  I  confess  I  began  to  think,  with  the  experi- 
enced Dr  Y ,  that  there  was  little  reasonable  hope  of  re- 
covery. His  case  assumed  a  different  aspect  almost  duly.  He 
wandered  on  from  delusion  to  delusion,  each  more  absurd  than 
the  other,  and  more  tenaciously  retained  On  one  occasion, 
after  great  boisterousness,  he  became  suddenly  calm,  called  for 
twenty  quires  of  foolscap,  and  commenced  writing  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  without  intemussion,  except  for  lus  meals.  This, 
however,  remained  with  him  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  the 
result  proved  to  be  a  speech  for  the  House  of  Commons,  vin- 
dicating his  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Lady  Anne,  and  bis  claims 
to  his  title  and  estates  !  It  must  have  taken  nearly  a  fortnight 
to  deliver !     He  insisted  on  his  keeper,  a  very  easy-tempered 
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phlegmatic  fellow,  hearing  him  read  the  whole — good  occupation 
for  a  week — ^when  the  baronet  tired  in  the  middle  of  his  task. 
He  always  paused  on  my  entrance  ;  and  when  I  once  requested 
him  to  proceed  in  my  presence,  he  declined,  with  a  great  air  of 
ofTended  dignity.  I  several  times  introduced  the  name  of  Lady 
Anne,  curious  to  see  its  effect  upon  him ;  he  heard  it  with  in- 
difference, once  observing,  "that  he  had  fonned  a  plan  about 
her  which  would  not  a  little  astonish  certain  persons."  I  repre- 
sented her  feebleness — her  emaciation.  He  said  coldly  that  he 
was  sorry  for  it,  but  she  had  brought  it  upon  herself,  quoting 
the  words,  "Thus  even-handed  justice,"  &c  He  adopted  a 
mode  of  dress  that  was  remarkably  ridiculous,  and  often  pro- 
voked me  to  laughter  in  spite  of  myself,  and  all  my  melancholy 
feelings  concerning  him — a  suit  of  tightly-fitting  jacket  and 
pantaloons,  made  of  green  baize,  with. silk  stockings  and  pumps. 
His  figure  was  very  elegant  and  well-proportioned,  but  in  this 
costume,  and  with  his  hair  cut  close  upon  his  head,  looked  most 
painfully  absurd.     This  was  Sir  Henry  Harleigh,  Baronet,  M.P. 

for  the  county  of ,  husband  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Anne 

,  master  of  most  accomplishments,  and  owner  of  a  splendid 

fortune !  Thus  habited,  I  have  surprised  him,  mounted  on  a 
table  in  the  comer  of  his  room,  haranguing  his  quiet  keeper, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  parliamentary  oratory;  and  on  my 
entrance  he  would  sneak  down  with  the  silliest  air  of  schoolboy 
sheepishness !  He  became  very  tractable,  took  his  meals  regu- 
larly, and  walked  about  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  grounds,  with- 
out being  mischievous  or  attempting  to  escape.  And  who  shall 
say  that  he  was  not  even  happy  ?  Barring  a  degradation,  of 
which  only  others  were  sensible,  what  had  he  to  trouble  him? 
Where,  in  this  respect,  lay  the  difference  between  Sir  Henry, 
wandering  from  delusion  to  delusion,  revelling  in  variety,  and 
the  pofet,  who  always  lives  in  a  world  of  dreams  And  fancies  all 
his  own  1  Is  it  not  a  most  merciful  provision  that  the  sufferer 
of  this,  the  most  awful  of  misfortunes,  should  be  not  only  quite 
unconscious  of  it,  but  even  happy  in  his  delusion  ! 

And  Lady  Anne — the  beautiful,  the  once  lively  Lady  Anne — 
was  drooping  daily !  Alas !  in  what  a  situation  were  husband 
and  wife!  I  could  not  help  likening  them  to  a  noble  tree, 
wreathed  with  the  graceful,  the  affectionate  ivy,  and  blasted  by 
lightning — rending  the  one  asunder,  and  withering  the  other. 
For  so  in  truth  it  seemed.  Lady  Anne  was  evidently  sinking 
under  her  sorrows.  All  the  attentions  of  an  idolising  family, 
backed  by  the  fond  sympathies  of  "troops  of  friends" — even 
the  consolations  of  religion — seemed  alike  unavailing ! 


one  evening,  at  his  clut> — a   cin;um»ii 
said,  appeared  to  confinn   certain  sjx 
l<jng  lettt^r,  jmrporting  to  come  from 
vidual  preferring  the  fearful   chiini  a 
affair  at  some  length,  and  concluded  h 
mation,  which,  said  the  writer,  might 
ooliTincing  his  client  of  his  error,  and  < 
ment  of  his  claim.      This  shocking 
tonsed  the  baronet  from  his  letharg 
tallied  strangely  with  particukr  pass 
of  Sir  Henry,  who  instantly  hurried 
solicitor,  by  whom  his  worst  apprel: 
Not  that  the  lawyer  considered  his 
once  prepared  his  agitated  client  for  1 
sive  litigation,  and  exposure  of  the 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  a  sense  ( 
upon  his  feelings,  and  give  him  thai 
had  occasioned  the  speculations,  hints, 
in  an  early  part  of  this  paper.     He 
his  lady  the  shocking  jeopardy  in  w 
placed;  and  the  constant  effort  and 
anxiety — the  long-continued  appreh( 
disordered,  and  finally  overthrew,  his 
precise  nature  of  his  adversary's  pi 
state  technically.    I  understand  it  co 
right  under  the  entail     To  support  ] 

1 — J    t^^  ^mAanf%A  Viv  Vila  7Pa.1nil 
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calculated  most  seriously  to  prejudice  his  interests ;  and  when 
he  kept  ever  before  his  agonised  eyes  the  day  of  trial  which  was 
approaching,  and  the  horrible  catastrophe,  he  sank  under  the 
mighty  oppression.  Lady  Anne  had,  despite  her  husband's 
attempts  at  secrecy,  for  some  time  entertained  faint  suspicions 
of  the  truth ;  but  as  he  obstinately,  and  at  length  sternly,  inter- 
dicted any  inquiry  on  her  part,  and  kept  every  document  under 
lock  and  key,  he  contrived  to  keep  her  comparatively  in  the 
dark.  He  frequently,  however,  talked  in  his  sleep,  and  often 
did  she  lie  awake,  listening  to  lus  mysterious  expressions  with 
sickening  agitation.  The  illness  of  Sir  Heniy  and  his  lady, 
together  with  its  occasion,  were  now  become  generally  known ; 
and  the  cruel  paragraph  in  the  morning  paper  above  copied,  was 
only  the  precursor  of  many  similar  ones,  which  at  length  went 
to  the  extent  of  hinting,  generally,  the  nature  of  the  new  claim- 
ant's pretensions,  with  the  grounds  of  Sir  Henry^s  resistance. 

Recollecting  the  event  of  Lady  Anne's  last 'interview  with  Sir 
Henry,  the  reader  may  imagine  the  vexation  and  alarm  with 
which,  at  the  time  she  imagined  I  had  fixed,  I  heard  her  insist 
upon  the  performance  of  my  promise.  Backed  by  the  entreaties 
of  her  relatives,  and  my  conviction  of  the  danger  that  might 
attend  such  a  step,  I  positively  refused.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
implored,  frequently  in  an  agony  of  tears,  occasionally  almost 
frantic  at  our  opposition — we  were  all  inexorable.  During  a 
month's  interval,  however,  very  greatly  to  my  surprise  and  sat- 
isfaction, her  health  sensibly  improved.  We  had  contrived  to 
some  extent  to  occupy  her  attention  with  agreeable  pursuits, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  soothed  her  with  good  accounts  of  Sir 
Henry.  Her  little  son,  too — a  charming  creature — was  perpetu- 
ally with  her ;  and  his  prattle  served  to  amuse  her  through  many 
a  long  day.  She  was  at  length  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  spend 
several  hours  down-stairs  ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  she 
renewed  her  importunities  with  better  success.  I  promised  to 
see  Sir  Henry,  and  engaged  to  allow  her  an  interview,  if  it  could 
be  brought  about  safely.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  I 
called  one  day  upon  the  baronet,  who  still  continued  at  Somer- 
field  House,  though  several  of  his  relatives  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  be  removed  to  private  quarters.     This,  however, 

I  opposed,  jointly  ^ith  Dr  Y ,  till  the  baronet  had  exhibited 

symptoms  of  permanent  tranquillity.  I  found  no  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  lus  apparel.  If  his  ridiculous  appearance  shocked 
me,  what  must  be  its  efTect  on  his  unhappy  lady  1  He  wore — 
as  he  did  every  day — his  tight-fitting  green  baize  (what  first  put 
it  into  his  head,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine),  and  happened  to  be 
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in  excellent  humour ;  for  he  had  just  before  beaten  a  crazy  gen- 
tleman in  the  establishment  at  chess.  He  was  walking  to  and 
fro,  rubbing  his  hands,  detailing  his  triumph  to  his  keeper  with 
great  glee,  and  receiTed  me  wil£  infinite  cordiality. 

'*  What  should  you  say  to  seeing  company,  Sir  Henry  1  Will 
you  receive  a  visitor,  if  I  bring  one  1 " 

"Oh,  yes — happy  to  see  them — that  is,  any  day  but  to- 
morrow— any  day  but  to-morrow,"  he  replied,  briskly;  "for 
to-morrow  I  shall  be  particularly  engaged  :  the  fact  is,  I  am 
asked  to  dinner  with  the  King,  and  am  to  play  billiards  with 
him." 

"  Ah !  I  congratulate  you ! — And,  pray,  does  his  Majesty  come 
to  Somerfield,  or  do  you  go  to  Windsor  ? " 

"  Gk)  to  Windsor  ?— Lord  bless  you,  his  Majesty  lives  here — 
this  is  his  palace ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  an  important 
office  in  the  household  ! — Were  you  not  aware  of  that?'* 

"  True — true ;  but  at  what  hour  do  you  wait  on  his  Majesty?  " 

"  Three  o'clock  precisely — to  the  millionth  part  of  a  second." 

"  Hem  ! — Suppose,  then,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
my  friend — who  is  very  anxious  to  see  you — at  twelve  o'clock?" 

He  paused,  apparently  considering.  I  was  vexed  that  he 
made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  person  I  intended  to  introduce.  I 
determined,  however,  that  he  should  know. 

"  Well,  Sir  Henry,  what  say  you — shall  she  come  at  twelve 
o'clock?" 

"  If  she  will  go  soon,  I  don't  mind ;  but,  you  know,  I  must 
not  bo  flurried,  as  I  shall  have  so  soon  to  attend  the  King. 
How  can  I  play  billiards  if  my  hand  trembles  ? — Oh,  dear,  it 
would  never  do — would  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  what  can  there  possibly  be  to  flurry  you 
in  seeing  Lady  Anne  ? " 

"  Lady  Anne  I  "  he  echoed,  with  a  sheepish  air — "  well,  you 
know.  Lady  Anne  ! — ^well — she  can  make  allowances — eh  ? " 

Ay,  indeed — poor  madman — ^thought  I,  if  such  a  spectacle  as 
yourself  does  not  paralyse  her — replying,  "  Oh,  yes— -a//  allow- 
ances, RupiK)sing  any  to  be  necessary,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
She's  very  coiisiderate,  and  longs  to  see  you." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  in  the  room  ?  for,  do  you  know,  the 
thought  of  it  almost  makes  me  sick — don't  I  look  pale  ? "  he 
inquired  of  liis  keeper — "  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  her. 
Will  she — I  hope — what  I  mean,  is — has  she  recovered  from  the 
wound?" 

'*  Ha,  long  ago !  She  was  more  frightened  than  hurt  at  the 
accident" 
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"  Accident  /  is  that  what  it  is  called  ?  All  the  better  for  me, 
you  know,"  he  replied,  with  a  serious  air.  "  However,  I  consent 
to  see  her  at  the  hour  you  mention.  Tell  her  to  be  calm,  and 
not  try  to  frighten  me,  considering  the  King."  With  this 
he  shook  my  hand,  opened  the  door,  and  I  took  my  leave.     Dr 

Y greatly  doubted  the  prudence  of  the  step  we  were  about 

to  take ;  but  we  were  too  far  committed  with  her  ladyship  to 
recede.  I  grew  alarmed,  on  returning  home,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  her  mere  presence — however  calmly  she  might  behave — 
stirring  up  slumbering  associations  in  the  mind  of  her  husband, 
that  might  lead  to  very  unpleasant  results.  However,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  await  the  experiment,  and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  following  morning,  I  called  on  her  ladyship  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  found  her  dressed  and  waiting.  Outdoor  costume 
seemed  as  if  it  did  not  become  one  so  long  an  invalid.  She 
looked  flushed  and  feverish,  but  made  great  efforts  to  sustain 
the  appearance  of  cheerfulness.  She  told  me  of  her  hearty 
breakfast — (a  cup  of  tea  and  part  of  an  egg !) — and  spoke  of  her 
increasing  strength.  She  could  almost,  she  said,  walk  to  Somer- 
field.  Lady  Jtdia  trembled,  Mrs  Courthrope  was  deadly  pale, 
and  I  felt  deeply  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the  coming  excite- 
ment upon  such  shattered  nerves  as  those  of  Lady  Aime. 

Into  the  roomy  carriage  we  stepped,  about  half-past  eleven. 
The  day  was  bright  and  cold — the  air,  however,  refreshing.  As 
we  approached  Somerfield,  it  was  evident  that,  but  for  the  inces- 
sant use  of  her  vinaigrette.  Lady  Anne  must  have  fainted.  We 
were  all  silent  enough  by  the  time  we  reached  the  gates  of  Dr 

Y *s  house.     Lady  Anne  was  assisted  to  alight,  and,  leaning 

on  my  arm  and  that  of  her  sister,  walked  up  with  tottering  steps 

to  the  house,  where  Mrs  Y received  her  with  all  respectfiil 

attention.  A  glass  of  wine  considerably  reassured  the  fainting 
sufferer  ;  and  while  she  paused  in  the  drawing-room  to  recover 
her  breath,  I  stepped  to  the  baronet's  apartment  to  prepare  him 

for  a  suitable  reception  of  his  lady.     Dr  Y informed  me 

that  Sir  Henry  had  been  talking  about  it  ever  since.  I  found 
him  pacing  slowly  about  his  chamber,  dressed,  alas  !  with  addi- 
tional absurdity.     In  vain,  I  found,  had  both  Dr  Y and  his 

keeper  expostulated  with  him  :  they  found  that  nothing  else 
would  keep  him  in  humour.  He  wore,  over  his  usual  tight- 
fitting  green  baize  dress,  a  flaming  scarlet  sash,  with  a  massive 
gold  chain  round  his  neck.  An  ebony  walking-stick  was  worn 
as  a  sword  ;  and  his  cap,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  hussar,  was 
surmounted  with  a  peacock's  feather,  stripped,  all  but  the  eye 
at  the  top,  and  nearly  three  feet  high.     On  this  latter  astound- 


told  you  of  my  engagemeni  >viuii  1^*0  ..^.. 

"Oil,  ay,  true  ;  but  perhaps  you  wilJ 
covered,"  said  I,  pre.s.sing  fur  a  dispeusati 
head-dress. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  quietly  but  de 
the  point.  His  keeper  whispered  to  ni 
fieniy  alleged  ae  a  reason  for  dressing 
soribedy  his  having  to  attend  the  King 
interview  with  his  lady,  so  that  he  w< 
dressing  in  the  interval 

''Is  the  party  ready T'  inquired  th< 
our  momentary  tSte-d-tete,  I  hesitatec 
dined,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  off  the  dr< 
dared  not  venture  on  such  a  step. 

"Y — ^yes,  Sir  Henry,  and  waits  you: 
self  into  your  arms." 

"What!  Good  God,  throw  herself  inl 
self  into  my  arms !  Was  there  ever  s 
exclaimed  the  baronet,  with  a  confound 
admit  of  no  such  familiarities !  that  is 
onder  the  circumstances — eh?"  tumi 
whom — ^most  reluctant  to  assume  it  — 
tume  something  like  that  of  an  Austria] 
say  I"    The  man  bowed  in  acquiescenct 

"  And  further,  doctor,"  continued  th 
keeper,  "  this  gentleman,  my  secretary 
while  to  take  notes  of  what  passes." 

"Undoubtedly,"  I  replied,  with  a 
:.»«r«wi1tr  imrsine  myself  for  pemiittir 
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"Pen!  pen!  pen!"  hastily  wliispered  the  baronet  to  his 
keeper,  as  we  opened  the  door — and  the  latter  instantly  took 
his  seat  at  the  table,  before  a  desk,  with  pens  and  ink.  The 
baronet  bowed  courteously  to  us  as  we  entered. 

"  Speak  to  him,"  I  whispered,  as  I  led  in  her  ladyship.  She 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  her  tongue  faUed  her.  Her  lips 
moved,  and  that  was  all.  Lady  Julia  spoke  for  her  sister,  in 
tremulous  accents.  Lady  Anne  closed  her  eyes  on  seeing  the 
fantastic  dress  of  her  husband,  and  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"  Harry,  dearest  Harry,"  at  length  she  murmured,  stretching 
her  trembling  arms  towards  him,  as  if  inviting  him  to  approach 
her.  Sir  Henry,  with  a  polite,  but  distant  air,  took  off  his  cap 
for  a  moment,  and  then  carefully  replaced  it»  without  making 
any  reply. 

"  Shall  we  take  seats,  Sir  Henry  V*  1  inquired. 

"  Yes — she  may  be  seated,"  he  replied,  with  an  authoritative 
air,  folding  his  arms,  and  leaning  against  the  comer  of  the 
window,  eyeing  his  lady  with  curious  attention. 

"  Are  you  come  here  of  your  own  free  will  ] "  said  he  calmly. 

"Yes,  Henry,  yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  Put  that  down,"  said  the  baronet,  in  an  under-tone,  to  his 
secretary. 

"  Are  you  recovered  ? " 

"  Quite,  dearest ! "  replied  his  lady  faintly. 

"  Put  thai  down,"  repeated  the  baronet  quickly,  looking  at 
his  "  secretary  "  till  he  had  written  it.  There  was  a  paiise.  T 
sat  beside  Lady  Anne,  who  trembled  violently,  and  continued 
deadly  pale. 

"  I  am  sure.  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  "  you  are  not  displeased  at 
her  ladyship's  coming  to  see  you  1  If  you  are  not,  do  come  and 
tell  her  so,  for  she  fears  you  are  offended  !"  She  grasped  my 
fingers  with  convulsive  efforts,  without  attempting  to  speak. 
Sir  Henry,  after  an  embarrassed  pause,  walked  from  where  he 
had  been  standing,  till  he  came  directly  before  her,  saying,  in  a 
low  tone,  looking  earnestly  into  her  countenance,  "  God  be  my 
witness,  Anne,  I  bear  you  no  malice ;  is  it  thus  with  youl" 
elevating  his  finger,  and  looking  towards  his  keeper,  intimating 
that  he  was  to  take  down  her  reply — ^but  none  was  made.  He 
dropped  slowly  on  one  knee,  drew  the  glove  off  his  right  hand, 
as  if  going  to  take  hold  of  Lady  Anne's,  and  tenderly  said, 
"  Anne,  will  you  give  me  no  reply  1 "  There  was  no  madness 
in  either  his  tone  or  manner,  and  Lady  Anne  perceived  the 
alteration. 

"  Hany  I  Harry  !  dearest ! — my  love !"  she  murmured,  sud- 
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denly  stretching  towards  him  her  hands,  and  fell  into  his  arms, 
where  she  \bj  for  a  while  motionless. 

Toor  creature  !  How  acate  her  feelings  are!"  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  calmly.  "You  should  strive  to  master  them, 
Anne,  as  I  do.  I  bear  you  no  ill-will ;  I  know  you  had  provo- 
cation !  How  her  little  heart  beats  ! "  he  continued,  musingly, 
"  Why,  she  has  fainted  !    How  very  childish  of  her  to  yield  so  !" 

It  was  true  :  the  unhappy  lady  had  fainted,  and  lay  uncon- 
sciously in  her  more  unconscious  husband's  arms.  Her  sister, 
weeping  bitterly,  rose  to  remove  her  ;  but  the  baronet's  counte- 
nance became  suddenly  clouded.  He  allowed  us  to  assist  his 
lady,  by  removing  her  bonnet,  but  continued  to  grasp  her  firmly 
by  the  wrists,  staring  into  her  face  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
concern  and  wonder.  His  keeper's  practised  eye  evidently  saw 
the  storm  rising,  and  came  up  to  him. 

"  You  had  better  let  her  ladyship  be  removed ! "  he  whispered 
into  his  ear  authoritatively,  eyeing  him  fixedly,  at  the  same 
time  gently  disengaging  her  arms  from  his  grasp 

"Well — ^be  it  so;  I'm  sorry  for  her.  I've  a  strange  recol- 
lection of  her  kindness ;  and  is  it  come  to  this,  poor  Anne  !  " 
be  exclaimed,  tremulously,  and  walked  to  the  further  window, 
where  he  stood  with  his  back  towards  us,  evidently  weeping. 
We  removed  Lady  Anne  immediately  from  the  room ;  and  it 
was  so  long  before  she  recovered,  that  we  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  remove  her  home  that  day.  "  Well,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,"  thought  I,  as  I  bent  over  her  insensible  form, 
"  tlus  is  the  last  time  I  will  be  a  party  to  the  torture  inflicted 
by  such  a  scene  as  this,  though  in  obedience  to  your  own 
wishes ! "  As  I  was  passing  from  the  room  in  which  she  lay,  I 
encountered  Sir  Henry,  followed  closely  by  his  keeper. 

"  Whither  now.  Sir  Henry  ? "  I  inquired,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Going  to  tell  the  King  that  I  cannot  dine  with  him  to-day, 
as  I  had  promised,  for  I  am  quite  agitated,  though  I  scarce 
know  why.  Who  brought  Lady  Anne  to  me  1"  he  whispered. 
I  made  Hm  no  reply.  "  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,  however  ; 
we'll  take  a  turn  in  the  grounds,  for  I  have  something  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  tell  you." 

"  Really  you  must  excuse  me.  Sir  Henry  ;  I  have '* 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  doctor  ?  Do  you  know  the  consequences 
of  refusing  to  attend  to  my  wishes?" 

I  suffered  him  to  place  my  arm  in  his,  and  he  led  me  down 
the  steps  into  the  garden.  Hound,  and  round,  and  round  we 
walked,  at  a  rapid  rate,  his  face  turned  towards  me  all  the 
while  with  an  expression  of  intense  anxiety — ^but  not  a  syllabic 
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did  he  utter.  Faster  and  faster  we  walked,  till  our  pace  became 
almost  a  run,  and,  beginning  to  feel  both  fatigued  and  dizzy,  I 
gently  swayed  him  from  the  pathway  towards  the  door-steps. 

"  Poor — poor  Anne  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  mournful  tone,  and, 
starting  from  me  abruptly,  hurried  to  a  sort  of  alcove  close  at 
hand,  and  sat  down,  covering  his  face  with  his  handkerchief, 
his  elbows  resting  upon  his  knees.  I  watched  him  for  a  moment 
from  behind  the  door,  and  saw  that  he  was  weeping,  and  that 
bitterly.  Poor  Sir  Henry !  Presently  one  of  his  brother  cap- 
tives approached  him,  running  from  another  part  of  the  grounds, 
in  a  merry  mood,  and  slapping  him  instantly  on  the  back, 
shouted,  "  I  am  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  ! " 

"  I  can't  play  billiards  with  your  majesty  to-day,"  replied  Sir 
Henry,  looking  up,  his  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  Embrace  me  then  ! "  said  the  lunatic ;  and  they  were  forth- 
with locked  in  one  another's  arms.  '^  You  are  in  tears !"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  himself  beginning  suddenly  to  cry ;  but  in 
a  moment  or  two  he  started  off,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  bellowing,  "  Yoicks — ^yoicks  !  Stole  away  !  Stole  away !" 

The  baronet  relapsed  into  his  former  mood,  and  continued  in 
a  similar  posture  for  several  minutes,  when  he  rose  up,  wiped 
away  his  tears,  and  commenced  walking  again  round  the  green, 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast  as  before,  and  talking  to  himself 
with  great  vehemence.  I  could  catch  only  a  few  words  here 
and  there,  as  he  hurried  past  me.  "  It  will  never  be  believed  ! 
— What  could  have  been  my  inducement? — When  will  it  be 
tried  ? — saw  all  the  while  through  his  disguise  ! — My  secretary 
— ^if  acquitted — released — discovery — ennobled  " — were  frag- 
ments of  his  incoherences.  Alas  !  what  an  object  he  looked ! 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  contrast  he  now  afforded  to  the 
animated  figure  he  had  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
from  the  gaJlery  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  busy  eager 
throngs  of  the  clubs — and  as  the  man  of  fashion  and  literature ! 

**  Hei  mfhi,  qnalis  erat !  anantain  matatns  ab  fllo 
Hectore,  qal  redit  exuvias  indutua  Achillis, 
Vel  Danaum  Phrygios  Jaculatns  puppibua  ignea  !  ** 

On  regaining  her  room,  I  found  Lady  Anne  had  been  relieved 
by  a  copious  flood  of  tears.  She  continued  weeping  hysterically, 
and  uttering  wild  incoherences  for  some  time,  nor  could  the 
entreaties  or  commiserations  of  those  around  her  assuage  her 
grief.  When  at  length  her  paroxysm  had  abated  from  Exhaus- 
tion, she  expressed  a  determination  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
house  in  which  her  unfortunate  husband  resided  !  It  was  in 
vain  that  we  represented  the  peril  with  which  such  a  resolution 
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mm  ftttended,  w  well  to  Iienelf  as  Sir  Heniy ;  she  was  deaf  to 
oar  solidtatiopgy  regaidless  of  oar  waroiogs.     She  requested 

Mrs  Y to  inform  her  whether  their  house  was  fally  occa- 

jned ;  and  on  receiving  a  hesitating  answer  in  the  n^s^ve,  at 
once  engaged  apartments  occnpying  the  whole  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  bailding,  careless,  she  sud,  at  what  expense.  The  resnlt 
wasy  that,  finding  her  inflexible  on  this  point,  the  requisite 
arrangements  were  at  once  entered  upon,  and  lliat  very  night 
she,  with  her  sister  and  maid,  slept  nnder  the  same  roof  with 
her  nnconscions — her  afflicted  husband.  Every  measure  was 
taken  to  secure  her  from  danger,  and  keep  her  as  much  out  of 
Sir  Henry^s  way  as  possible. 

Nearly  a  month  passed  away  without  her  having  been  once 
in  Sir  Henry's  company,  or  even  seeing  him,  for  more  than  a 
moment  or  two  together ;  and,  unlikely  as  it  had  seemed,  her 
health  and  spirits  appeared  rather  to  improve  than  otherwise. 
At  length  the  baronet,  being  taken  in  a  happy  mood,  was 
informed  that  she  had  long  been  a  resident  in  Somerfield  House, 
at  which  he  expressed  no  surprise,  and  consented  to  her  being 
invited  to  take  tea  in  his  apartment  He  was  very  shy  and 
silent  during  the  interview,  and  seemed  under  constraint  till 
his  guests  had  taken  leave  of  him.  Gradually,  however,  he 
grew  reconciled  to  their  visits,  which  he  occasionally  returned 
— always  accompanied  by  his  "secretary" — and  took  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  sisters  play  on  the  piano.  He  composed 
verses,  which  they  pretended  to  set  to  music ;  he  brought  them 
flowers,  and  received  various  little  presents  in  return.  For 
hours  together  he  would  sit  with  them  reading,  and  hearing 
read,  novels  and  newspapers — and,  in  short,  grew  in  a  manner 
humanised  again.  He  treated  Lady  Anne  with  great  civility, 
but  towards  her  sister  Julia  he  behaved  as  if  he  were  courting 
her!  They  soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  discard  the  absurd 
peacock's  feather  he  frequently  wore,  always  on  Sundays — 
accepting,  in  its  stead,  a  small  drooping  ostrich  feather,  which 
also,  in  its  turn,  he  was  by-and-by  induced  to  lay  aside  alto- 
gether, as  well  as  to  assume  more  befitting  clothing.  They 
could  not,  however,  dislodge  from  his  crazed  imagination  the 
idea  that  he  was  confined  in  prison,  awaiting  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  and  high  treason. 

How  can  I  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of  his  incomparable  wife, 
or  sufficiently  extol  her  unwearying,  her  ennobling  self-devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  her  afflicted  husband  !  Her  only  joy  was  to 
minister  to  his  comfort,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling,  or  even 
health,  at  all  hours,  in  all  seasons ;  to  bear  with  lus  infinite. 
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incongruous  whims,  perversities,  and  provocations ;  to  affect 
delight  when  hs  was  delighted ;  to  soothe  and  comfort  him 
under  all  his  imaginary  grievances.  Her  whole  thoughts,  when 
absent  from  him,  were  absorbed  in  devising  schemes  for  his 
amusement  and  occupation.  She  would  listen  to  no  entreaties 
for  cessation  from  her  anxious  labours  ;  no  persuasions,  no 
inducements,  could  withdraw  her  even  for  a  moment  from  the 
dreary  scene  of  her  husband's  himiiliation  and  degradation. 
HaO,  woman,  exalted  amongst  thy  sex  !  Eulogy  would  but 
tarnish  and  obscure  the  honour  that  is  thy  due  ! 

All,  however,  was  unavailing ;  the  unhappy  sufferer  exhibited 
no  symptom  of  mental  convdescence;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
<ielusions  became  more  numerous  and  obstinate  than  ever.  He 
seemed  to  be  totally  unconscious  of  Lady  Anne's  being  his  tci/e; 
he  treated  her,  and  spoke  of  her,  as  an  amiable  companion,  and 
even  made  her  his  confidant  Amongst  other  vagaries,  he  com- 
municated to  her  a  long  story  about  his  attachment  to  a  girl  he 
had  seen  about  the  premises,  and  earnestly  asked  her  opinion  in 
what  way  he  could  most  successfully  make  her  an  offer  ! 

He  addressed  her,  one  morning,  as  Queen,  receiving  her  with 
the  most  obsequious  obeisances.  He  persisted  in  this  hallucina- 
tion with  singular  pertinacity.  All  poor  Lady  Anne's  little 
familiarities  and  endearments  were  thenceforth  at  an  end ;  for  he 
seemed  so  abashed  by  her  presence,  that  no  efforts  of  con- 
descension sufficed  to  reassure  him,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
support  a  demeanour  consistent  with  the  station  which  his  crazed 
imagination  assigned  her.  His  great  delight  was  to  be  sent  on 
her  royal  errands  about  the  house  and  grounds !  He  could 
hardly  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit,  at  least  at  ease,  in  her 
presence ;  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  eat  at  the  same 
table.  The  agony  I  have  seen  in  her  eye  on  these  occasions ! 
Compelled  to  humour  his  delusions,  she  wore  splendid  dresses 
and  jewels;  and  dismissed  him  on  every  occasion  by  coldly 
extending  her  hand,  which  he  would  kiss  with  an  air  of  reverent 
loyalty ! 

He  believed  himself  to  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  officer,  and  insisted  on  being  provided  with  a  military 
baud,  to  play  before  his  windows  every  evening  after  dinner. 
He  invited  me,  one  day,  in  the  Queen's  name,  to  dinner  in  his 
apartments,  some  time  after  this  delusion  had  manifested  itself. 
It  was  a  soft  September  evening,  and  the  country  round  about 
was  everywhere  bronzed  with  the  touch  of  autumn.  During 
dinner.  Sir  Henry  treated  his  lady  with  all  the  profound  respect 
and  ceremony  due  to  royalty,  and  I,  of  course,  was  obliged  to 
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fine  scenery  in  the  distance.     In 
was  placed  Sir  Henry's  band,  whc 
various  pieces  of  brilliant  niilita 
privately  given  beforehand,  they 
march,  into  a  concert  on  French  h 
that  soft  mehmcholy  wailing  meloc 
gloom  of  evening — the  circumstai 
moarnful  keeping  with  the  music, 
subdued  silence.     Lady  Anne's  te 
while  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  sad 
who  sat  in  a  low  chair,  a  little  on 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  gazing 
darkening  scenery  without.     Oc 
struggling  to  subdue  a  sob,  but 
another,  and  another  forced  its 
excitement  should  assume  a  m« 
almost  unconsciously,  lay  her  he 
and  clasp  it  with  convulsive  en( 
moments,  when  the  madman  sL 
full  in  the  face;  his  countenani 
and,  fixing  on  her  an  eye  of  dem 
in  his  seat,  seeming,  to  my  distv 
up  by  the  witchery  of  music,  and 
Anne,  with  a  faint  groan,  fell  at 
sister,  shrieking  wildly,  strove  t 
jiftP.r  the  madman,  but,  finding 
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the  fugitive.  When  he  had  come  up  within  a  yard  of  him,  the 
madman  turned  round  unexpectedly,  struck  his  pursuer  a  blow 
that  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  immediately  scrambled  up 
into  a  great  elm-tree  that  stood  near,  from  amidst  whose  dark 
foliage  he  was  presently  heard  howling  in  a  terrific  manner; 
anon,  there  was  a  crashing  sound  amongst  the  branches,  as  of  a 
heavy  body  falling  through  them,  and  Sir  Henry  lay  stunned 
and  bleeding  upon  the  ground.  Fortunately,  the  prostrate  keeper 
had  called  out  loudly  for  assistance  as  he  ran  along ;  and  his 
voice  attracted  one  or  two  of  the  men  whom  I  had  despatched 
after  him,  and  between  the  three  Sir  Henry  was  brought  home 
again,  to  all  appearance  dead.  An  eminent  surgeon  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  summoned  in  to  his  assistance,  for  I  could 
not  quit  the  chamber  of  Lady  Anne — ^she  was  totally  insensible, 
having  fallen  into  a  succession  of  swoons  since  the  moment  of 
Sir  Henry's  departure.  Lady  Julia  was  in  an  adjoining  room, 
shrieking  in  violent  hysterics;  and,  in  short,  it  seemed  not  im- 
possible that  she  might  lose  her  reason,  and  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Anne  their  lives.  "lis  a  small  matter  to  mention  at  such  a  crisis 
as  this,  but  I  recollect  it  forcibly  arrested  my  attention  at  the 
time — the  band  of  musicians,  unaware  of  the  catastrophe  that 
had  occurred,  according  to  their  orders,  continued  playing  the 
music  that  had  been  attended  with  such  disastrous  consequences ; 
and  as  Lady  Anne's  bedchamber  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  building  nearest  to  the  spot  where  the  band  were  stationed, 
we  continued  to  hear  the  sad  wailing  of  the  bugles  and  horns 

without,  till  it  occurred  to  Mrs  Y to  send  and  silence  them. 

This  little  incidental  circumstance — the  sudden  mysterious 
seizure  of  Sir  Henry,  the  shrieks  of  Lady  Julia,  the  swoons 
of  Lady  Anne,  all  combined — completely  bewildered  me.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  dream. 

I  cannot — I  need  not — dwell  upon  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  that  sad  night.  Suffice  it  to  say.  Sir  Henry  was 
found  to  have  received  severe  but  not  fatal  injury,  which,  how- 
ever, was  skilfully  and  successfully  treated  ;  but  he  lay  in  a  state 
of  comparative  stupor  for  near  a  week,  at  which  period  his 
mental  malady  resumed  its  wildest  form,  and  rendered  necessary 
the  severest  treatment.  As  for  Lady  Anne,  her  state  became 
eminently  alarming  ;  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  more  dangerous 
symptoms  had  subsided,  we  determined  on  removing  her,  at  all 

hazards,  from  her  present  proximity  to  Sir  Henry,  to Hall, 

trusting  to  the  good  effects  of  a  total  change  of  scene  and  of  faces. 
She  had  not  strength  enough  to  oppose  our  measures,  but  suffered 
herself  to  be  conducted  from  Somerfield  without  an  effort  at 

2  o 
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oomplaist  I  trembled  to  see  mn  oocaskmal  Ticaoicj  in  the 
ezpieinoa  of  her  eye;  was  it  impomible  tluit  lier  kiuband'a 
maladj  mi^t  prore  at  length  oontagioas  ?  Many  weeks  passed 
over  her,  before  Ladj  Anne  exhibited  the  slightest  signs  of 
amendment.  Her  sbodLB  had  been  too  nnmeroos  and  severe — 
her  anxieties  and  agonies  too  long  continued — to  warrant  reason- 
able hopes  of  her  ultimate  reooTeiy.  At  length,  however,  the 
lapse  of  friendlj  time,  potent  in  assuaging  the  sorrows  of  man- 
kind, the  incessant  and  most  affectionate  attentions  of  her 
numerous  relatives,  were  rewarded  by  seeing  an  improvement, 
sb'ght  though  it  w&&  The  presence  of  her  little  boy  powerfully 
engaged  her  attention.  She  would  have  him  lying  beside  her 
on  the  bed  for  hours  together;  she  spoke  little  to  him,  sleeping 
or  waking,  but  her  eye  was  ever  fixed  upon  his  little  features  ; 
and  when  she  was  asleep,  her  fingers  would  unconsciously  wreathe 
themselves  amongst  his  flaxen  curk.  About  Sir  Henry  she 
made  little  or  no  inquiry ;  and  when  she  did,  we  of  course  put 
the  best  face  possible  upon  matters.  Her  frequent  efforts  to  see 
and  converse  with  him  had  proved  woefully  and  uniformly  un- 
successful; and  she  seemed  henceforth  to  give  up  the  idea  of  all 
interference  with  despair. 

But  the  original,  the  direful  occasion  of  all  this  domestic 
calamity,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  contest  respecting  the 
title  and  estates  of  Sir  Heniy  went  on  as  rapidly  as  the  nature 
of  the  cose  would  permit.  The  new  claimant  was,  as  I  think  I 
hinted  before,  a  man  of  low  station ;  he  had  been,  I  believe,  a 
sort  of  slave-driver  or  factotum  on  a  planter's  estate  in  one  of 
the  West  India  islands ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  a  rich  Jew 
had  been  persuaded  into  such  confidence  in  the  man's  prospects, 
as  to  advance  him,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  personal  security, 
the  considerable  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  his  claims  with 
effect 

There  were  veiy  many  matters  of  most  essential  consequence 
that  no  one  could  throw  light  upon  but  the  unfortunate  baronet 
himself ;  and  his  solicitor  had  consequently,  in  the  hope  of  Sir 
Henry's  recovery,  succeeded  in  interposing  innumerable  obstacles, 
with  the  view,  as  well  of  wearing  out  his  opponents  as  affording 
every  chance  for  the  restoration  of  his  client's  sanity.  It  was, 
I  found,  generally  understood  in  the  family,  that  the  solicitor's 
cxi)ectations  of  success  in  the  lawsuit  were  far  from  sanguine  : 
not  that  ho  believed  the  new  claimant  to  be  tlie  bond  fide  heir 
to  the  title,  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  ransack 
the  world  for  evidence — and,  when  it  was  wanting,  make  it. 
Every  imaginable  source  of  delay,  however — ^salvation  to  the  one 
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party,  destruction  to  the  other — ^was  at  length  closed  up ;  all 
preliminaries  were  arranged ;  the  case  was  completed  on  both 
sides,  and  set  down  for  trial  Considerable  expectation  was 
excited  in  the  public  mind;  occasional  paragraphs  hinted  the 
probability  of  such  and  such  disclosures;  and  it  was  even 
rumoured  that  considerable  bets  were  depending  upon  the  issue. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Sir  Henry  once  or  twice  a-week. 
He  became  again  calm  as  before  the  occasion  of  his  last  dreadful 
outbreak;  and  his  bodily  health  was  complete.  New  delusions 
took  possession  of  him.  He  was  at  one  time  composing  a  histoiy 
of  the  whole  world ;  at  another,  writing  a  memoir  of  every 
member  that  had  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  together 
with  several  other  magnificent  imdertakings.  All,  however,  at 
length  gave  way  to  *  The  Pedigree,  a  Tale  of  Real  Life,'  which 
consisted  of  a  rambling,  exaggerated  account  of  his  own  lawsuit. 
It  was  occasioned  by  his  happening,  unfortunately,  to  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  following  little  paragraph  in  his  newspaper,  which 
chanced  to  have  been  most  stupidly  overlooked  by  the  person 
who  had  been  engaged  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  read  over 
the  paper  beforehand,  and  prevent  any  such  allusions  from  meet- 
ing the  eye  of  the  sufferer : — 

"  Sir  Henry  Harleigh,  Bart. — This  unfortunate  gentleman 
continues  still  greatly  indisposed.  We  understand  that  Httle  hope 
is  entertained  of  his  ultimate  recoveiy.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  the  approaching  trial  of  *  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Higgs  v.  Har- 
leigh,* will  signify  but  little  to  the  person  principally  interested." 

From  the  moment  of  his  reading  these  lines,  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  profound  melancholy — ^which  was,  however,  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  task  with  which  he  had  occupied  himself,  of  re- 
cording his  own  misfortunes.  He  had  resumed  his  former  dress 
of  green  baize,  as  well  as  the  intolerable  peacock's  feather. 
WTiat  could  have  conferred  such  a  permanency  upon,  or  suggested, 
this  preposterous  penchant^  I  know  not — except  the  interest  he 
had  formerly  taken  in  a  corps  of  riflemen,  who  were  stationed 
near  a  house  he  had  occupied  in  the  country.  He  continued 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  His  keeper's  office  was  little  else  than  a 
sinecure — till  Sir  Henry  suddenly  set  him  about  making  two 
copies  of  every  page  he  himself  composed ! 

I  remember  calling  upon  him  one  morning  about  this  time, 
and  finding  him  pacing  about  his  chamber  in  a  veiy  melancholy 
mood.  He  welcomed  me  with  more  than  his  usual  cordiality; 
and,  dismissing  his  attendant,  said,  "  Doctor,  did  you  ever  hear 
me  speak  in  Parliament  ] "     I  told  him  I  had  not. 

"  Then  you  shall  hear  me  now ;  and  tell  me  candidly  what 
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8ort  of  an  advocate  you  think  I  should  have  made — ^for  1  have 
Herioua  thoughts  of  turning  my  attention  to  the  bar.  I'll  sup- 
pose myself  addressing  the  jury  on  my  own  case — and  you  must 
represent  the  jury.     Now !  " 

He  drew  a  chair  and  table  towards  a  corner  of  the  room — 
mounted  on  it,  having  throi^n  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and 
crjmmenced.  Shall  I  be  believed  when  I  declare  that — as  far  as 
my  judgment  goes — I  listened  on  that  occasion,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  to  an  orator  1  He  spoke,  of  course,  in  the  third  person  ; 
and  stated  in  a  simple  and  most  feeling  manner,  his  birth,  edu- 
cation, fortune,  fanuly,  marriage — his  Parliamentary  career — in 
short,  his  happiness,  prosperity,  and  pride.  Then  he  represented 
the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  he  treated  the  first 
communications  concerning  the  attack  meditated  upon  his  title 
and  property,  as  well  as  the  consternation  with  which  he  subse- 
quently discovered  the  formidable  character  of  the  claim  set  up 
against  him.  He  begged  me — the  jury — to  put  myself  in  his 
place  ;  to  fancy  his  feelings ;  and  proceeded  to  draw  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the 
secret  misery  he  had  endured — his  agony  lest  his  wife  should 
hear  of  the  disastrous  intelligence — his  sleepless  nights  and  har- 
assing days — the  horrid  apprehension  of  his  adversary's  triumph 
— the  prospect  of  Ids  own  degradation — his  wife — his  child's 
beggary — till  I  protest  he  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  But, 
alas !  at  this  point  of  his  history,  he  mentioned  hLs  prodigious 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  turning  tallow  into  wax,  and  dashed 
off  into  an  extravagant  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  the 
sjieculation !  Then,  before  me,  stood  confessed — the  madman 
— violent  and  frantic  in  his  gestures,  haranguing  me,  in  my  own 
person,  on  the  immense  and  incalculable  wealth  that  would 
reward  the  projector ;  and,  had  I  not  risen  to  go,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  in  the  same  strain  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day !  I  had  purposed  calling  that  evening  on  Lady  Anne — 
but  I  gave  up  the  idea.  The  image  of  her  insane  husband 
would  be  too  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
her,  and  think  of  him.  What  a  lot  was  mine — thus  alternating 
visits  between  the  diseased  in  mind,  and  the  diseased  in  body — 
and  that  between  husband  aad  wife — over  whom  was  besides 
impending  the  chance,  if  not  probability,  of  total  ruin !  Oh, 
Providence — mysterious  and  awful  in  thy  dispensations  among 
the  children  of  men ! — who  shall  inquire  into  thy  purposes,  who 
question  their  wisdom  or  beneficence ! 


*  Wlio  sees  not  Providence  supretnel j  i  ^  _ 
Allko  in  what  it  givea«,  and  what  denies !  "—Pops. 
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My  heart  misgives  me,  however,  that  the  reader  will  complain 
of  being  detained  so  long  amongst  these  scenes  of  monotonous 
misery.  I  would  I  had  those  of  a  different  character  to  present 
to  him  !  Let  me,  therefore,  draw  my  long  narrative  to  a  close, 
by  transcribing  a  few  extracts  from  the  later  entries  in  my 
journal. 

Saturday,  November  5,  18—. — This  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  trial  of  the  important  cause  which  was  to  decide  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  title  and  possessions  of  Sir  Henry  Harleigh. 
Much  interest  was  excited,  and  the  court  crowded  at  an  early 
hour.  Four  of  the  most  distinguished  counsel  at  the  bar  had 
taken  their  seats,  each  with  his  ponderous  load  of  papers  and 
books  before  him,  in  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry,  and  three  in 
that  of  his  opponent.  A  special  jury  was  sworn ;  the  judge  took 
his  seat;  the  cause  was  called  on;  the  witnesses  were  summoned. 
The  plaintiff's  junior  counsel  rose  to  open  the  pleadings — aftee 
having  paused  for  some  time  for  the  arrival  of  his  client's  attor- 
ney, wh(»,  while  he  was  speaking,  at  length  made  his  appearance, 
excessively  pale  and  agitated,  and  hurriedly  whispered  to  his 
leading  counsel  The  plaintiff  1^  been  found  dead  in  his  bed 
that  morning — ^having  been  earned  thither  in  a  state  of  brutal 
intoxication  the  preceding  night,  from  a  tavern-dinner  with  his 
attorney  and  witnesses.  He  died  single,  and  there  of  course 
was  an  end  of  the  whole  matter  that  had  been  attended  with 
such  direful  consequences  to  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady.  But  of 
what  avail  is  the  now  established  security  of  his  title,  rank,  and 
fortune  to  their  unhappy  owner? — an  outcast  from  society — 
from  home — from  family — from  the  wife  of  his  bosom — even 
from  himself  !  What  signifies  the  splendid  intelligence  to  Lady 
Anne — perishing  under  the  pressure  of  her  misfortunes  ?  Will 
it  not  a  thousand-fold  aggravate  the  agonies  she  is  enduring  ? 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  intrust  to  me  the  difficult  task 
of  communicating  the  news  to  both  parties,  if  I  think  it  advis- 
able that  it  should  be  done  at  all  What  am  I  to  do  1 — ^What 
may  be  the  consequence  of  the  secret's  slipping  out  suddenly 
from  any  of  those  around  Lady  Anne?  About  the  baronet 
I  had  little  apprehension  ;  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  could  not 
comprehend  it — that  whether  he  had  lost  or  won  the  suit  was  a 
matter  of  equal  moment  to  him  ! 

As  I  had  a  patient  to  visit  this  morning,  whose  residence  was 
near  Somerfield,  I  determined  to  take  that  opportunity  of  trying 
the  effect  of  the  intelligence  on  Sir  Henry.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  when  I  called,  and  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire,  reading 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.     I  gradually  led  his  thoughts  into 
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a  suitable  train,  and  then  told  him,  briefly  and  pointedly  and 
accurately,  his  own  history,  up  to*  the  latest  incident  of  all — but 
as  of  a  third  person,  and  that  a  nobleman.  He  listened  to  the 
whole  with  profound  interest 

"  God  bless  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  as  I 
concluded — "  I  surely  mugt  have  either  heard  or  read  of  this 
story  before  ! — You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  fact  ? — that  it 
has  happened  lately) " 

"Indeed  I  do,  Sir  Henry,"  I  replied,  looking  at  him  ear- 
nestly. 

**  And  are  the  parties  living  1 — ^Lord  and  Lady 1 " 

"Both  of  them — at  this  moment — and  not  ten  miles  from 
where  we  are  now  sitting  ! " 

"  Indeed !  "  he  replied,  musingly — "  that's  unfortunate  !  " 

"  Unfortunate,  Sir  Henry !  "  I  echoed  with  astonishment. 

"  Veiy — for  my  purpose.  What  do  you  suppose  I  have  been 
thinking  of  all  this  while ?"  he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  What 
a  subject  it  would  be  for  a  tragedy ! — But,  of  course,  since  the 
parties  are  living,  it  would  never  do ! — Still,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  something  migh^)e  made  of  it !  One  might  dis- 
guise and  alter  the  facts." 

"  It  is  a  tragedy  of  veri/  real  life  I "  I  exclaimed,  with  a  deep 


"Indeed  it  is!"  he  replied,  echoing  my  sigh — "it  shows 
that  fact  often  transcends  all  fiction—does  it  not]  Now,  if 
this  had  been  the  plot  of  a  tale  or  novel,  people  would  have  said 
— *  how  improbable  !  how  unnatural !  * " 

"Ay,  indeed  they  would.  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  unable  to  keep 
the  tears  from  my  eyes. 

"  ^Tis  affecting,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  glistening  with  emotion, 
adding  after  a  moment's  pause,  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  tone 
— "  Now,  which  of  the  two  do  you  most  pity,  doctor,  Lord  or 
Lady  Mary V\ 

"  Both.     I  scarce  know  which  most" 

"  How  did  they  bear  the  news,  by  the  way,  do  you  know? " 
he  inquired,  with  sudden  interest 

"  I  believe  Lady  Mary is  in  too  dangerous  circumstances 

to  be  told  of  it.     They  say  she  is  dying ! " 

"  Poor  creature !  what  a  melancholy  fate  I  And  she  is  young 
and  beautiful,  you  say] " 

"  She  is  young,  but  not  now  beautiful.  Sir  Henry ! " 

"I  wish  it  had  not  been  all  real/"  he  repUed,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  "  What  would  Shakespeare  have  made 
of  it  I    It  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  the  writer  of  *  King 
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Lear ! '    And  how,  pray,  did  Lord receive  the  intelligence ! 

Stop,"  said  he,  suddenly — "stop!  How  can  one  imagine 
Shakespeare  to  have  drawn  the  scene  ?    How  would  he  have 

made  Lord behave  ?    Let  me  see,  an  ordinary  writer  could 

make  the  madman  roar,  and  stamp,  and  rave,  and  perhaps  be  at 
length  sobered  with  the  news — ^would  not  he  1 " 

"  Very  probably.  Sir  Henry,"  I  replied,  faintly. 

"Ah,  very  different,  I  imagine,  would  be  the  delineation  of 
that  master  painter !  Possibly  he  would  make  the  poor  mad- 
man listen  to  it  all,  as  to  a  tale  of  another  person  !  He  would 
represent  him  as  charmed  with  the  truth  and  nature  of  the  in- 
vention-^ poor,  poor  wretch! — commiserating  himself  in  an- 
other ! — How  profound  the  delusion  !— How  consummately  true 
to  nature  ! — How  simple,  but  how  wonderfully  fine,  would  be 
the  scene  under  Shakespeabe's  pencil ! "  continued  Sir  Henry, 
with  a  sigh,  folding  his  arms  on  his  breast,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

"  Why,  you  are  equal  to  Shakespeare  yourself,  then,  my  dear 
Sir  Henry." 

"  What ! — ^what  do  you  mean  1 "  said  he,  starting,  and  turning 
suddenly  towards  me  with  some  excitement,  rather  pleasurable, 
however,  than  otherwise — ^**  Have  T,  then         " 

"  You  have  described  it  exactly  as  it  happened  1 " 

"  No !  Do  you  really  say  so  ?  How  do  you  know  it,  my 
dear  doctor  ? "  said  he,  scarce  able  to  sit  in  his  chair,  his  counte- 
nance brightening  with  delight 

"  Because  I  was  present,  Sir  Henry ;  I  communicated  the  in- 
telligence," I  replied,  while  everything  in  the  room  seemed 
swimming  round  me. 

**  Good  Qodj  doctor !     Are  you  really  in  earnest  1 " 

"  As  I  live  and  breathe  in  the  sight  of  God,  Sir  Henry,"  I 
replied,  as  solemnly  as  my  thick  hurried  voice  would  let  me, 
fixing  my  eye  keenly  upon  his.  He  gave  a  horrible  start,  and 
remained  staring  at  me  with  an  expression  I  cannot  describe. 

**  Why — did  you  see  that  flash  of  lightning,  doctor? "  he  pre- 
sently stammered,  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Lightning,  Sir  Heniy !  lightning ! "  I  faltered,  on  the  verge 
of  shouting  for  his  keeper. 

"Oh — poh!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  long  gasp,  "I — I  beg 
your  pardon  !  How  nervous  you  have  made  me  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  i" 
attempting  a  laugh  that  mocked  him  with  its  faintness  ;  "  but 
really  you  do  tell  me  such  horrid  tales,  and  look  so  dreadfully 
expressive  while  you  are  telling  them,  that — that — upon  my 
soul — I  cannot  bear  it !     Poh !  how  hot  the  room  is  !     Let  us 
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to  consciousness. 

"All  !  is  tliat  you  ? ''  lie  oxclaii 
fell  u}»oii  the  keeper.  *'  1  thou 
Why,  where  have  you,  or  rathiT 

At  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  lilt 
his  self-possession. 

"  Heigh-ho !  I  shaU  be  fit  for  r 
So  I  shall  go  and  play  at  chess  \ 
at  liberty?" 

My  soul  sank  within  me ;  an 
stay,  I  took  my  leave  ;  but  it  \v{ 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  \yev 
ever  encountered.  I  found  it  i 
visit  to  Lady  Anne  that  evenir 
above  is  enough,  not  for  a  day. 
servant  on  horseback  with  a  noi 
possible,  the  next  evening. 

Sunday,  Nov.  6. — I  determin 
day,  to  see  the  effect,  if  any,  pn 
versation.  He  had  just  returnc' 
prayers,  and  was  perfectly  calu 
his  manner ;  and  one  of  the  ear 
"Ah,  doctor,  how  you  deceived 
be  thinking  of,  not  to  know  thai 
shape,  the  leading  incident  in— 
tale  of  '  The  Pedigree  ! '  TLs  c 
have  forgotten  it  as  you  went 
valuable  hints  !     I  sliall  now  ^ 

if  of  •nraaa  as  Roon  as  DOSsible. 
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day.  She  had  been  but  slightly  agitated  on  hearing  it ;  and 
the  first  words  she  murmured,  were  a  prayer  that  the  Almighty 
would  make  the  intelligence  the  means  of  her  husband's  restora- 
tion to  reason  ;  but  for  herself  she  expressed  perfect  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  hope  that  the  consolations  of  religion 
might  not  be  withdrawn  from  her  during  the  little  interval  that 
lay  between  her  and  hereafter.  Surely  that  pure  prayer,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  depths  of  a  broken  heart,  through  guileless 
lips,  found  favour  with  her  merciful  Maker.  Surely  it  was  Hia 
influence  that  diffused  thenceforth  serenity  and  peace  through 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  sufferer  ;  that  extracted  the  keen  thorn 
of  mental  agony;  that  healed  the  broken  spirit,  while  it  gently 
dissolved  the  elements  of  life — kindling,  amid  the  decaying 
fabric  of  an  earthly  tabernacle,  that  light  of  faith  and  hope 
which  shines 

"  Most  vigorous  when  the  body  dies  T 

Come  hither  for  a  moment,  ye  that  doubt  or  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  influence  ;  approach  with  awful  steps  this  death- 
bed chamber  of  youth,  beauty,  rank— of  aU  loveliness  in  woman- 
hood, and  dignity  in  station — hither  !  and  say,  do  you  call  this 
"  the  deathbSi  of  hope — the  young  spirit's  grave  ? "  Who  is  it 
that  hath  rolled  back  from  this  sacred  chamber-door  the  boister- 
ous surges  of  this  world's  disquietude,  and  ^  bidden  them  that 
they  come  not  near?  " 

It  was  true  that  Lady  Anne  was  dying,  and  dying  imder 
bitter  circumstances,  as  far  as  mere  earthly  considerations  were 
concerned  ;  but  was  it  hard  to  die,  surrounded  by  such  an 
atmosphere  of  "  peace  that  passe th  understanding  %  " 

I  found  my  sweet  patient  surrounded  by  her  sisters  and  one 
or  two  other  ladie^  and  propped  up  with  pillows  in  a  sort  of 
couch,  drawn  before  the  fire,  whose  strong  light  fell  full  upon 
her  face,  and  showed  me  what  havoc  grief  had  made  of  her  once 
beautiful  features.  She  was  then  scarcely  eight-and-twenty ; 
and  yet  you  might  have  guessed  her  nearly  forty !  The  light 
with  which  her  full  eyes  once  sparkled  had  passed  away,  and 
left  them  sunk  deep  in  the  sockets,  laden  with  the  gloom  of 
death.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  the  deep  bordering  of  her 
cap  added  to  their  wasted  and  shrunken  appearance.  One  of 
her  sisters,  a  very  lovely  woman,  was  sitting  close  beside  her, 
and  had  always  been  considered  her  image  ;  alas,  what  a  woeful 
disparity  was  now  visible ! 

Lady  Sarah,  my  patient's  youngest  sister,  was  stooping  down 
upon  the  floor  when  I  entered,  in  search  of  her  sister's  wedding- 
1  ing,  which  had  fallen  from  a  finger  no  longer  capable  of  filling 
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it  "You  had  better  wind  a  little  silk  about  it,"  wliispercd 
Lady  Anne,  as  her  sister  was  replacing  it  on  the  ^tenuated, 
alabaster-hued  finger  from  which  it  had  dropped.  '^  I  do  not 
wish  it  ever  to  be  removed  again.  Do  it,  love  ! "  Her  sister, 
in  tears,  nodded  acquiescence,  and  left  the  room  with  the  ring, 
while  I  seated  myself  in  the  chair  she  had  quitted  by  her  sis- 
ter's side.  I  had  time  to  ask  only  a  few  of  the  ordinary  ques- 
tions, when  Lady  Sarah  reappear^  at  the  door,  very  pd(^  and 
beckoned  out  one  of  her  sisters  to  communicate  the  meLancholy 
intelligence,  that  moment  received,  that  their  father,  the  old 
Earl,  who  had  travelled  up  from  Lreland,  though  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health,  to  see  his  dying  daughter,  at  her  earnest  request 
— had  expired  upon  the  road !  In  a  few  minutes,  all  present 
'had,  one  by  one,  left  the  room  in  obedience  to  similar  signals 
at  the  door,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Lady  Anne. 

"Doctor,''  said  she  calmly,  "I  am  afraid  something  alarming 
has  happened.  See  how  they  have  hurried  from  the  room  !  I 
observed  Sarah,  through  that  glass,"  said  she,  pointing  me  to  a 
dressing-glass  that  stood  so  as  to  reflect  whatever  took  place  at 
the  door.  "  Are  'tpu  aware  of  anything  that  has  happened  1 " 
I  solemnly  assured  her  to  the  contrary.  She  sighed  —  but 
evinced  not  the  slightest  agitation. 

"  I  hope  they  will  tell  me  all ;  whatever  it  is,  I  thank  Qod  I 

believe  I  can  bear  it !     But,  doctor,"  she  pursued  in  the  same 

calm  tone,  "whatever  that  may  be,  let  me  take  this  opportunity 

of  asking  you  a  question  or  two  about — Sir  Henry.     When  did 

.  you  see  nun  V*    I  told  her. 

"  Have  you  much  hope  of  his  case  ] " — I  hesitated. 

**Pray,  doctor,  be  frank  with  a  dying  woman !"  said  she  with 
solemnity.  "  Heaven  will  vouchsafe  me  strength  to  bear  what- 
ever you  may  have  to  tell  me  ! — How  is  it  ] " 

"  I — I  fear — ^that  at  present — at  least,  he  is  no  laorse,  and 
certainly  far  more  tranquil  than  formerly." 

**  Does  he  know  of  the  event  of  Saturday]  How  did  it  affect 
him?" 

"  But  little,  my  lady.  He  did  not  seem  quite  to  comprehend 
it"     She  shook  her  head  slowly,  and  sighed.   • 

"  I  hope  your  ladyship  has  received  consolation  from  the  in- 
telligence 1 " 

"Alas,  what  should  it  avail  me/  But  there  is  my  child. 
Thank  God,  he  will  not  now  be — a  beggar!  Heaven  watch 
over  his  orphan  years  ! "  I  thought  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye, 
but  it  soon  disappeared.  "Doctor,"  she  added  in  a  fainter  tone 
even  than  before,  for  she  was  evidently  greatly  exhausted,  "  one 
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word  more  I  I  am  afraid  my  weakness  has  from  time  to  time 
occasioned  you  much  trouble — in  the  frequent  attempts  I  have 
made  to  see  my  husband — my  poor  lost  Henry  !  '* — She  paused 
for  several  seconds.  *^  But  the  word  is  spoken  from  on  high ; 
I  shall  never  see  him  again  on  this  side  the  grave  1  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  him,  which  I  wish  to  be  delivered  to  him 
after  I  shall  be  no  more,  provided  he  be  capable  of— of " — 
again  she  paused.  **  It  is  lying  in  my  portf euille  below,  and  is 
sealed  with  black.  It  contains  a  lock  of  my  hair,  and  I  have 
written  a  few  lines — ^but  nothing  that  can  pain  him.  Will  you 
take  the  charge  of  it?"  I  bowed  in  respectful  acquiescence.  She 
extended  her  wasted  fingers  towards  me,  in  token  of  her  'satis- 
faction. I  can  give  the  reader,  I  feel,  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
solemn,  leisurely  utterance  with  which  all  the  above  heartbreak- 
ing words  were  spoken.  In  her  manner  there  was  the  profound 
composure  of  consciously  approaching  dissolution.  She  seemed 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  former  agitation  of  feeling — shielded, 
as  it  were,  with  a  merciful  apathy.  I  sat  beside  her,  in  silence, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  I 
thought  she  was  dozing.  Presently  one  of  her  sisters,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  weeping,  stepped  softly  into  the  room,  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"  Who  is  dead,  love? "  inquired  Lady  Anne,  without  opening 
her  eyes.  Her  sister  made  no  reply,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
•^He  would  have  been  here  before  this,  but  for" — muttered 
Lady  Anne,  breaking  off  abruptly.  StiU  her  sister  made  no 
reply.  "Yes — ^I  feel  it ;  my  father  is  dead ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  adding  in  a  low  tone,  '^  if  I  had  but  strength  to  tell  you 
of  my  dream  last  night !  Call  them  all  in — c»ll  them  all  in ; 
and  I  will  try,  while  I  have  strength,"  she  continued,  with  more 
energy  and  distinctness  than  I  had  heard  during  the  evening. 
Her  eye  opened  suddenly,  and  settled  upon  her  sister. 

**  Ek)  not  delay — call  them  all  in  to  hear  my  dream  ! "  Her 
sister,  with  a  surprised  and  alarmed  air,  hastened  to  do  her  bid- 
ding. 

"  They  imagine  I  do  not  see  my  father ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  her  eye  glancing  at  me  with  sudden  brightness.  "  There 
he  is — he  wishes  to  see  his  children  around  him,  poor  old  man ! " 
A  faint  and  somewhat  wild  smile  Ht  her  pallid  features  for  a 
moment  "  I  hear  them  on  the  stairs — they  must  not  find  me 
thus.  I  am  getting  cold  ! "  She  suddenly  rose  from  the  couch 
on  which  she  had  been  reclining,  drew  her  dress  about  her,  and 
to  my  great  astonishment  walked  to  the  bed.  Her  maid  that 
moment  entered,  and  assisted  in  drawing  the  clothes  over  her. 
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I  followed^  and  begged  her  to  be  calm.  Her  pulse  fluttered  fast 
under  my  finger. 

"I  should  not  have  hastened  so  much,"  said  she  feebly,  "but 
he  is  beckoning  to  me  ! "  At  this  moment  her  sisters  entered 
the  room.  **  The  lights  are  going  out,  and  yet  I  see  him  ! " 
she  whispered  almost  inarticulately.  "  Julia — Sarah — Elizabeth 
— Elizabeth — Eliza — El  '* — she  murmured  ;  her  cold  hand  sud- 
denly closed  upon  my  fingers,  and  I  saw  that  the  brief  struggle 
was  over ! 

Her  poor  sisters,  thus  in  one  day  doubly  bereaved,  were  heart- 
broken.   What  a  house  of  mourning  was Hall !   I  felt  that 

my  presence  was  oppressive.  What  could  /  do  to  alleviate  grief 
80  profound — to  stanch  wounds  so  recent !  I  therefore  took  my 
leave  shortly  after  the  decease  of  Lady  Anne.  As  I  was  walk- 
ing down  the  grand  staircase,  I  was  overtaken  by  the  nursery- 
maid, carrying  down  the  little  orphan  son  of  her  ladyship. 

"  Well,  my  poor  little  boy,"  said  I,  stopping  her,  and  patting 
the  child  on  the  cheek,  ''what  brings  you  about  so  late  as 
this?" 

"  'Deed,  sir,"  replied  the  woman  sobbing,  "  I  don't  know 
what  has  come  to  blaster  Harry  to-night !  He  was  well  enough 
all  day  ;  but  ever  since  seven  o'clock,  he's  been  so  rastless  that 
we  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He's  now  dozing  and 
then  waking;  and  his  little  mo  ins  are  very  sad  to  hear.  Hadn't 
he  better  have  some  quieting  physic,  sir  1 " 

The  child  looked,  indeed,  all  she  said.  HC  turned  from  the 
light,  and  his  little  face  was  flushed  and  feverisL 

^  Has  he  asked  after  his  mamma  % " 

"  Yes,  sir,  often — ^poor  dear  thing  !  He  wants  to  go  to  her , 
he  says  he  will  sleep  with  her  to-night,  or  he  won't  go  to  bed 
at  all,"  said  the  girl  sobbing  ;  "  and  we  daren't  tell  Mm  that — 
that — ^he's  no  mamma  to  go  to  any  more  !  " 

I  thought  of  the  father — then  of  the  son — then  of  the  pro- 
cious  link  between  them  that  lay  severed  and  broken  in  the 
chamber  above ;  and  with  moist  eyes  and  a  quivering  lip,  kissed 
the  child  and  left  the  Hall  It  was  a  wretched  November  night 
The  scene  without  harmonised  with  the  gloom  within.  The 
countiy  all  around  was  wrapped  in  a  dreary  winding-sheet  of 
snow ;  the  sleet  came  down  without  ceasing ;  and  the  wind 
moaned  as  it  were  a  dirge  for  the  dead  !  Alas  for  the  dead  ! 
Alas  for  the  early  dead  !     The  untimely  dead ! 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  living  I 

Tuesday^  Nov.  Sth, — "On  Sunday,  the  6th  November,  at 
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Hall,  of  rapid  decline,  Lady  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Har- 

leigh,  Bart,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late  Eight  Hon.  the  Eaii 
of f  whom  she  survived  only  one  day/' 

Such  was  the  record  of  my  sweet  patient's  death  that  appeared 
in  to-day's  papers.  Alas,  of  what  a  sum  of  woes  are  these  brief 
entries  often  the  exponents !  How  little  does  the  eye  that 
hastily  scans  them,  see  of  the  vast  accumulations  of  suffering 
which  are  there  too  frequently  represented ! 

This  entry  was  full  before  my  eyes  when  I  called  to-day 
upon  Sir  Henry,  who  was  busily  engaged  at  billiards  in  the 

public  room  with  Dr  Y .     He  played  admirably,  but  was 

closely  matched  by  the  doctor,  and  so  eager  in  the  game  that 
he  had  hardly  time  to  ask  me  how  I  was.  I  stood  by  till  ho 
had  proved  the  winner,  and  great  was  his  exultation. 

**  I'll  play  you  for  a  hundred  pounds,  doctor ! "  said  Sir 
Henry  ;  "  and  give  you  a  dozen  !" 

*^  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your  friend,  Dr »"  replied 

Dr  Y ,  who  knew  that  I  had  called  for  the  purpose  of 

attempting  to  make  Sir  Henry  sensible  of  the  deaUi  of  Lady 
Anna 

"  Oh,  yes !  I'll  play  with  him  ;  but  before  I  lay  odds,  we 
must  try  our  skill  against  one  another.  Come,  doctor,"  extend- 
ing the  cue  ;  "  you  shall  begin  !" 

Of  course  I  excused  myself,  and  succeeded  in  enticing  him  to 
his  own  apartment,  by  mentioning  his  tale  of  the  *  Pedigree.' 

"Ah,  true,"  said  he,  briskly;  "I'm  glad  you've  thought  of 
it !     I  wish  to  talk  a  little  to  you  on  the  subject." 

We  were  soon  seated  together  before  the  fire,  he  with  the 
manuscripts  lying  on  his  knee,  and  telling  me  the  progress  he 
had  made  since  we  had  met. 

"And  what  have  you  done  with  the  tinfe?"  said  I,  pointedly. 

"  Oh,  Lady  Mary  1  Why — let  me  see.  By  the  way — in  your 
version  of  my  story,  the  other  day — how  did  yoii  dispose  of 
herl"  he  inquired  curiously,  and  with  a  smile  ! 

I  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "  God  Almighty  has  disposed  of  her 
since  then,"  said  I,  looking  him  full  in  the  face.  "  He  has 
taken  her  gentle  spirit  to  himself ;  she  has  left  a  dreary  world, 
Sir  Henry  !"     He  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  you  out,  doctor  !  What  do 
you  mean  ?  What  are  you  talking  of  ?  Whom  are  you  con- 
founding with  my  heroine  1  Some  patient  you  have  just  left  ? 
Your  wits  are  wool-gathering ! " 

"  To  be  serious.  Sir  Henry,"  said  I,  patting  my  handkerchief 
to  my  eyes,  "  I  am  thinking  of  one  who  has  but  within  this  day 


forAead— "  TO^n»      at  the  con 

you  are  afraid  o^b^l^  tot 

me  I    \"T^J^^igh  ! "  I  utte 
..Lady  A«»«  »t>'  he  rtaminete. 

trembling  ^"olently.v;'^ 

,  f^tunives  to  be  a  comfor 
violent  imprecation.^^nUn«3ng^ 
8^t?»W?sake.becalm. 
'^^T  wins '."be  continued  « 
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I  was  fainting  wdth  excitement  and  agitation,  occasioned  by  the 
scene  I  have  alluded  ta  .  .  . 

'*  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  doctor,  you  are  mistaken,"  said 

Dr  Y f  pursuing  the  conversation,  shortly  after  I  had  re 

covered,  "Sir  Henry's  case  is  by  no  means  hopeless — by  no 
means  r' 

''  I  would  I  could  think  so  !  If  his  madness  has  stood  two 
such  tremendous  assaults  with  impunity,  rely  upon  it  it  is  im- 
pregnable. It  will  not  be  accessible  by  any  inferior,  nay,  by 
any  other,  means  whatever." 

"  Ah,  quite  otherwise — experto  crede  I "  replied  tiie  quiet 
doctor,  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine;  "the  shocks  you 
have  alluded  to  have  really,  though  invisibly,  shaken  the  for- 
tress ;  and  now  we  will  tiy  what  sapping — undermining — will 
do — ^well  followed  out  in  figure,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  1  But  I'll 
tell  you  a  remarkable  case  of  a  former  patient  of  mine,  which  is 
quite  in  point" 

"Pray,  foigive  me,  my  dear  doctor — pray,  excuse  me  at 
present  I  really  have  no  heart  to  listen  to  it ;  I  am,  besides, 
all  in  arrear  with  my  day's  work,  for  which  I  am,  moreover, 
perfectly  unfit,  and  will  call  again  in  a  day  or  twa" 

"  Ifimporte — Be  it  so — 'twill  not  lose  by  the  keeping,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  good-humouredly ;  and  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  I  hurried  to  my  chariot,  and  drove  off.  Experience  had 
certainly  not  sharpened  the  sensibilities  of  Dr  Y ! 

[Bear  with  me,  kind  reader !  Suffer  me  to  lay  before  you 
yet  one  or  two  brief  concluding  extracts  from  this  mournful 
portion  of  my  Diaiy.  If  your  tears  flow,  if  your  feelings  are 
touched,  believe  me  it  is  not  with  romance  —  it  is  with  the 
sorrows  of  actual  life,  "/i^  ia  better  to  go  to  the  house  oj 
mmiming^  than  to  go  to  the  haitse  of  feasting ;  for  that  is  the 
end  of  all  men — and  tJie  living  ioUl  lay  it  to  his  /icarf."] 

Nov,  9th  to  14  th  inclusive., — Between  these  periods  I  called 
several  times  at  Somerfield  House,  but  saw  little  alteration  in 
Sir  Hcnr/s  deportment  or  pursuits,  except  that  he  was  at  times, 
I  heard,  very  thoughtful,  and  had  entirely  laid  aside  his  tale — 
taking,  in  its  place,  to  chess.  He  grew  very  intimate  with  the 
crazy  gentleman  before  mentioned,  who  was  imagined,  both  by 
himself  and  Sir  Henry,  to  be  the  king.  More  than  once  the 
keeper  warned  Dr  Y to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  separ- 
ating them,  for  he  feared  lest  they  should  be  secretly  concerting 

some  dangerous  scheme  or  other.     Dr  Y watched  them 

closely,  but  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  interrupt  their  in- 


drunk  sevcnil  ilecantcTs,  conip 
iilloweil  nothing  but  sherry  ! 
in  ii  iiKinncr,  idUc''},  and  laui 
Sir  Henry,  with  a  liit'OU[) — w 
— insisted  on  my  joining  tlioni 
I  had  lately  been  playing  iipc 
**tale,"  and  mystifying  him 
His  majesty  shouted  with  lau< 

Wednesday,  Nof.\  16.— Tlii 
funeral  of  Lady  Anne,  which 
apart,  therefore,  a  day  for  thai 
I  was  satisfied  that  no  heavi 
grave  than  mine. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  day.  T 
and  the  glorious  sun  was  th 
warming,  the  chilly  earth. 
Hall  about  noon,  with  what  ac 
jacketed  huntsman,  there  a  fai 
the  cheery  sparrows,  fluttering 
raping  loudly,  jarred  upon  r 
tears  into  my  eyes,  as  I  rec( 
song, 

"  Ye'll  break  my  \ 

In  vain  I  strove  to  banish  t 
from  my  recollection — he  see 


r 


/ 
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"which  was  filled  with  the  distinguished  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  deceased — a  silent,  mournful  throng  I  Well,  it  was  not  long 
before  her  remains,  together  with  those  of  her  father,  the  Eari 

of ,  were  deposited  in  the  vault  which  held  many  members 

of  their  ancient  family.  I  was  not  the  only  one  whose  feelings 
overpowered  him  during  the  ceremony,  and  unfitted  me,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  duty  which  awaited  me  on  my  return,  of 
ministering  professionally  to  the  heartbroken  sisters.  Swoons, 
hysterics,  sobs,  and  sighs,  did  I  move  amongst  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  !  Nearly  all  the  attendants  of  the  funeral 
left  the  Hall  soon  afterwards  to  the  undisturbed  dominion  of 

solitude  and  sorrow ;  but  I  was  prevailed  upon  by  Lord , 

Lady  Anne's  eldest  brother,  to  continue  all  night,  as  Lady 
Julia's  continued  agitation  threatened  serious  consequences. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  that  we  separated  for  our  respective 
chambers.  That  allotted  to  me  haid  been  the  one  formerly 
occupied  by  Sir  Henry  and  his  lady,  and  was  a  noble,  but,  to 
me,  gloomy  room.  Though  past  one  o'clock,  I  did  not  think 
of  getting  into  bed,  but  trimmed  my  lamp,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
table  beside  the  fire,  and  having  brought  with  me  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  began  writing,  amongst  other  things,  some  of  the  memo- 
randa which  are  incorporated  into  this  narrative,  as  I  felt  too 
excited  to  think  of  sleep.  Thus  had  I  been  engaged  for  some 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  when  I  laid  down  my  pen  to 
listen — for,  unless  my  ears  had  deceived  me,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  soft  music  at  a  little  distance.  How  solemn  was  the  silence 
at  that  "  witching  hour  ! "  Through  the  crimson  curtains  of  the 
window,  which  I  had  partially  drawn  aside,  was  seen  the  moon, 
casting  her  lovely  smiles  upon  the  sleeping  earth,  all  quiet  as  in 
her  immediate  presence.  How  tranquil  was  all  before  me,  how 
mournful  all  within  !  The  very  room  in  which  I  was  standing 
had  been  occupied,  in  happier  times,  by  her  whose  remains  had 
that  day  been  deposited  in  their  last  cold  resting-place  !  At 
length  more  dreary  thoughts — of  Somerfield — of  its  wretched 
insensate  tenant,  flitted  across  my  mind.  I  drew  back  again 
tlie  curtain,  and  returning  to  the  chair  I  had  quitted,  resmned 
my  pen.  Again,  however,  I  heard  the  sound  of  music  ;  I  lis- 
tened, and  distinguished  the  tones  of  a  voice,  accompanied  by  a 
guitar,  singing  the  melancholy  air,  *  Charlie  is  my  darling,* 
with  much  simplicity  and  pathos.  I  stepped  again  to  the 
window,  for  the  singer  was  evidently  standing  close  before  it 
I  gently  drew  aside  a  little  of  the  curtain,  and  saw  two  figures, 
one  at  a  little  distance,  the  other  very  near  the  window.  The 
latter  was  the  minstrel,  who  stood   exactly  as  a  Spaniard  is 
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lowed  by  his  companion,  spr 
Every  one  in  the  house  was 
had  heard  was  that  of  Lady 
Lady  Anne — who  had  recogni 
dential  that  I  happened  to  be 
scene  ensued  !  Servants  wen 
be  dressed,  in  all  directions, 
were  not,  however,  discovered 
panion  was  then  found  lurki 
neighbouring  bridge,  half-dea 
not,  or  would  not,  give  any  in 
Two  keepers  arrived  post  at  tl 
of  the  fugitives. 

It  was  inconceivable  how 
They  had  been  very  busy  tl 
gether  in  the  garden,  but 
saspidon  which  that  circumsl 
quarreL  Each  retired  in  appa 
when  the  keepers  came  to  si 
disappeared.  It  was  suppose 
the  numerous  coaches  that  t 
their  destination,  therefore,  hi 

Advertisements  were  issuei 
reward  for  the  capture  of  Sir 
tidings  were  received  of  him 
one  day  suddenly  made  his 
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death  of  his  lady,  threw  him  into  a  neryous  fever,  which  left 
him,  at  the  end  of  five  months,  **  more  dead  than  aliye.''  Had 
I  not  attended  him  throughout,  I  declare  I  could  not  have 
recognised  Sir  Henry  Harleigh  in  the  haggard,  emaciated  figure, 
closely  muffled  up  from  head  to  foot,  and  carried  into  an  ample 
chariot-and-four,  which  was  to  convey  him  towards  the  Con- 
tinent. 

He  never  returned  to  England ;  but  I  often  heard  from  him, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  for  several  years  he 
enjoyed  tolerable  health,  though  the  prey  of  unceasing  melan- 
choly. The  death  of  his  son,  however,  which  happened  eight 
years  after  the  period  when  the  events  above  related  occurred, 
was  a  voice  from  the  grave,  which  he  listened  to  with  resig- 
nation. He  died  and  was  buried  in  Italy,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  of  these  papers.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  truly  amiable,  though  unfortunate  individual,  whose  extra- 
ordinary sufferings  are  here  related  under  a  disgiuse  absolutely 
impenetrable  to  more  than  one  or  two  living  incQviduals.  They 
will  suffer  the  public  to  gather,  undisturbed,  the  solemn  instruc- 
tion which  I  humbly  hope  and  believe  this  narrative  is  calculated 
to  afford,  as  a  vivid  and  memorable  illustration  of  that  passage 
from  Scripture  already  quoted,  and  virith  which,  nevertheless,  I 
conclude  this  melancholy  history — **  And  in  my  prosperity  I 
said,  I  shall  never  be  imwed.  Lard,  by  thy  favour  ihou  hast 
made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong :  thou  didst  hide  thy  face^ 
and  I  was  troubled  /" 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 
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**  Tet  once  more  t    O  ye  lanrels,  and  once  more, 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  Ivy  never  sere, 
I  coroe  to  pinck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude ; 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rade. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  I 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime- 
Young  Lycidas ! "  * 

Look,  reader,  once  more  with  the  eye  and  heart  of  sympathy,  at 
a  melancholy  page  in  the  book  of  human  life — a  sad  one,  indeed, 

*  MUton,  <  Lycidas.' 


hour  wriLiiig,  .'ind  stood  looking  over  luc 
and  alnn)st   deluged   streets — "there  lU 
that  would  certainly  have   been   here  th 
appoiiitiueut,  but  for  this  unfriendly  w 
somewhat  critical — one  of  them  es|.ecial 
such  as  to  warrant  my  apprehending  th( 
way,  I  had  thought  of  asking  their  a 
future,  I  will  make  a  point  of  taking  do 
as  I  may  suspect  to  be  in  very  humble 
stances.     One  can  then,  if  necessary,  c 
on  such  a  day  as  this — at  their  own  ho 
man,  for  instance,  the  bricklayer — he 
except  at  breakfast- time — I  wonder  hoi« 
Poor  fellow  1  how  anxious  he  looked  3 
roe  what  I  thought  of  his  child !     A 
Beally  Td  make  a  point  of  calling,  if 
He  can't  afford  a  coach — that's  out  0 
can't  be  helped,  however  !  '*    With  this 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  rang  the  bell,  ai 
be  at  the  door  in  a  quarter  of  an  ho 
the  letters  I  had  been  writing,  whei 
street  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  i 
into  the  room.     She  was  apparently  ab< 
neatly  but  very  plainly  dressed ;  her 
languor,  as  if  from  recent  indispositi 
handsome,  had  a  pleasing  expressioi 

"•  "• —Trto    Aadv    Jind    aIpc 
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"It  is  still  raining  hard,  I  perceive,"  said  I;  "did  you  come 
on  footi  Bless  me,  madam — why,  you  seem  wet  through! 
Pray,  come  nearer  the  fire  " — stirring  it  up  into  a  cheerful  blaze 
— "  can  any  of  the  servants  oflfer  you  any  assistance  ?  You  look 
very  chilly " 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  rather  wet  certainly,  but  I  am 
accustomed  to  be  out  in  the  rain — I  will,  however,  sit  closer  to 
the  fire,  if  you  please,  and  tell  you  in  a  few  words  my  errand. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  long,  sir,"  she  continued,  in  a  tone  con- 
siderably more  assured :  "  the  fact  is,  I  have  received  a  letter 
this  morning  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  country,  a  young  lady, 
who  is  an  invalid,  and  has  written  to  request  1  would  call  im- 
mediately upon  some  experienced  physician,  and  obtain,  as  far  as 
can  be,  his  real  opinion  upon  her  case — for  she  fancies,  poor 
girl !  that  they  are  concealing  what  is  really  the  matter  with  her !  '* 

"  Well !  she  must  have  stated  her  case  remarkably  well, 
ma'am,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  "to  enable  me  to  give  anything 
like  a  reasonable  guess  at  her  state  without  seeing  her " 

"  Oh — but  I  may  be  able  to  answer  many  of  your  questions, 
sir  ;  for  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  her  situation,  and  was 
a  good  deal  with  her,  not  long  ago." 

"Ah — that's  well.  Then  will  you  be  so  kind,"  giving  a 
monitory  glance  at  my  watch,  "  as  to  say  what  you  know  of  her 
case  1  The  fact  is,  I've  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  here  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  and  have  a  long  day's  work  be- 
fore me ! " 

"  She  is — let  me  see,  sir — I  should  say  about  six  years  older 
than  myself ;  that  is,  she  is  near  thirty,  or  thereabouts.  I  should 
not  think  she  was  ever  particularly  strong.  She's  seen,  poor 
thing  !  a  good  deal  of  trouble  lately."     She  sighed. 

"  Oh — I  see,  I  understand  !  A  Httle  disappointment — there^s 
the  seat  of  the  mischief,  I  suppose?"  I  interrupted,  smiling, 
and  placing  my  hand  over  my  heart.  "  Isn't  this  really,  now, 
the  whole  secret?" 

"  Why — the  fact  is — certainly,  I  beljf  ve — yes,  I  may  say  that 
love  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  her  present  illness — ^for  it  is 
reallf/  illness  !  She  has  been  " — she  paused,  hesitated,  and — as 
I  fancied — coloured  slightly — "  crossed  in  love — ^yes  !  She  was 
to  have  been — I  mean — that  is,  she  ought  to  have  been  married 

last  autumn,  but  for  this  sad  affair "  I  bowed,  looking  again 

at  my  watch,  and  she  went  on  more  quickly  to  describe  her 
friend  as  being  naturally  rather  delicate — "  that  this  *  disappoint- 
ment'  had  occasioned  her  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  agitation 
— that  it  had  left  her  now  in  a  very  low  nervous  way — and,  ia 
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•horty  her  friend  suspected  herself  to  lie  falling  into  a  dedina 
That  about  two  months  ago  she  had  had  the  misfortane  to 
be  ran  orer  by  a  chaise,  the  pole  of  which  starack  her  on  the  right 
chest,  and  the  horses'  hoofs  also  trampled  upon  her,  but  no  ribs 
were  broken " 

''  Ah,  this  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  story,  ma'am — this 
looks  like  real  illness !  Pray,  proceed,  ma'am.  I  sappose  yonr 
friend  after  this  complained  of  much  pain  about  the  diest — 13  it 
so  1    Was  there  any  spitting  of  blood  f" 

"  Yes,  a  little— no — ^I  mean — let  me  see "  here  she  took 

out  of  her  pocket  a  letter,  and  unfolding  it,  cast  her  eye  over  it 
for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  to  refresh  her  memoiy  by  looking  at 
her  friend's  statement. 

''  May  I  be  allowed,  ma'am,  to  look  at  the  letter  in  which 
your  friend  describes  her  case  1 "  I  inquired,  holding  out  my 
hand. 

''There  are  some  private  matters  contained  in  it,  sir,"  she 
replied,  quickly;  **  the  fact  is,  there  was  some  blood-spitting  at 
the  time,  which  I  believe  has  not  yet  quite  ceased." 

"  And  does  she  complain  of  pain  in  the  chest  1 " 

"Yes — particularly  in  the  right  side." 

^  Is  she  often  feverish  at  night  and  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"Yes — very — that  is,  her  hands  feel  very  hot,  and  she  is 
restless  and  irritable." 

"  Is  there  any  perspiration  ? " 

"  Occasionally  a  good  deal — during  the  night" 

"Any  cough  1" 

"  Yes — at  times  veiy  troublesome,  she  says." 

"  Pray,  how  long  has  she  had  it  V—1  mean,  had  she  it  before 
the  accident  you  spoke  of  f " 

"  I  first  noticed  it — let  me  see — ah,  about  a  year  after  she 
was  married." 

^^  After  she  was  married  1 "  I  echoed,  darting  a  keen  glance 
at  her.     She  coloured  violently,  and  stammered  confusedly — 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  I  meant  about  a  year  after  the  time  when  she 
expected  to  have  been  married." 

There  was  something  not  a  little  curious  and  puzzling  in  all 
this.  "  Can  you  tell  me,  ma'am,  what  sort  of  a  cough  it  is  1 "  I 
inquired,  shifting  my  chair,  so  that  I  mi^t  obtain  a  distincter 
view  of  her  features.  She  perceived  what  I  was  about,  I  think 
— ^for  she  seemed  to  change  colour  a  little,  and  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  shedding  tears.  I  repeated  my  question.  She  said 
that  the  cough  was  at  first  very  slight ;  so  slight  that  her  friend 
had  thought  nothing  of  it,  but  at  length  it  became  a  dry  and 
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painf  ul  one.  She  began  to  torn  very  pale ;  and  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case  flashed  across  my  mind. 

"Now,  tell  me,  ma'am,  candidly — confess!  Are  not  you 
speaking  of  yourself?     You  really  look  ill ! " 

She  trembled,  but  assured  me  emphatically  that  I  was  mis- 
taken. She  appeared  about  to  put  some  question  to  me,  when 
her  voice  failed  her,  and  her  eyes,  wandering  to  the  window, 
filled  with  tears. 

'^ Forgive  me,  sir!  I  am  so  anxious  about  my  friend,'' — she 
sobbed — ''she  is  a  deai^  kind,  good "  her  agitation  increased. 

"  Calm — pray,  calm  yourself,  ma'am— do  not  distress  yourself 
unnecessarily!  You  must  not  let  your  friendly  sympathies 
overcome  you  in  this  way,  or  you  will  be  unable  to  serve  your 
friend  as  you  wish — as  she  has  desired  ! " 

I  handed  to  her  a  bottle  of  smelling  salts,  and  after  pausing 
for  a  few  moments,  her  agitation  subsided. 

"  Well,"  she  began  again,  tremulously,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  her  case,  sir  I—you  may  tell  me  candidly,  sir,"  she  was 
evidently  making  violent  struggles  to  conceal  her  emotions — 
''  for  I  assure  you  I  will  never  make  an  improper  use  of  what 
you  may  say — indeed  I  will  not ! — ^What  do  you  really  think  of 
her  case  ?  " 

"  Why — if  all  that  you  have  said  be  correct,  I  own  I  fear  it 
is  rather  a  discouraging  case^-certainly,  a  bad  case,"  I  replied, 
looking  at  her  scrutinisingly.  "You  have  mentioned  some 
symptoms  that  are  very  unfavourable." 

"  Do  you — think — her  case  hopeless^  sir  ? "  she  inquired,  in  a 
feeble  tone,  and  looking  at  me  with  sorrowful  intensity. 

"Why,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer — in  her 
absence.  One  ought  to  see  her — to  hear  her  tell  her  own  story 
— to  ask  a  thousand  little  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  at 
second-hand.  I  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  she  is  under  the  care 
of  a  regular  professional  man  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  believe  so^no,  I  am  not  sure, — she  has  been,  I 
believe." 

I  now  felt  satisfied  that  she  was  speaking  of  herself.  I 
paused,  scarce  knowing  what  to  say.  "Are  her  circumstances 
easy)  Could  she  go  to  a  warmer  climate  in  the  spring,  or  early 
part  of  the  summer)  I  really  think  that  change  of  scene 
would  do  her  greater  good  than  anything  I  could  prescribe  for 
her." 

She  sighed.  "  It  might  be  so ;  but — I  know  it  could  not  be 
done.     Circumstances,  I  believe " 

"  Is  she  living  with  her  family  ?     Could  not  they " 
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"  Oh  no,  there's  no  hope  there,  sir  !  "  she  repKed,  with  sudden 
impetuosity.  **No,  no;  they  would  see  both  of  us  perish 
before  they  would  lift  a  finger  to  save  us,"  she  added,  with  in- 
creasing vehemence  of  tone  and  manner.  "  So  now  it's  all  out 
— my  poor,  wretched  husband  !  '*  She  became  very  hysterical. 
The  mystery  was  now  dispelled — it  was  her  husband's  case  that 
she  had  been  all  the  while  inquiring  about  I  saw  it  all !  Poor 
soul,  to  gain  my  candid,  my  I'cal  opinion,  she  had  devised  on 
artifice,  to  the  execution  of  which  she  was  unequal,  over-estimat- 
ing her  own  strength,  or  rather  not  calculating  upon  the  severe 
tests  she  would  have  to  encounter. 

Ringing  the  bell,  I  summoned  a  female  servant,  who,  with 
my  wife  (she  had  heard  the  sudden  cries  of  my  patient),  in- 
stantly made  her  appearance,  and  paid  all  necessary  attentions 
to  the  mysterious  sufferer,  as  surely  I  might  call  her.  The  letter 
from  which — in  order  to  aid  her  little  artifice — ^she  had  affected 
to  read,  had  fallen  upon  the  floor.  It  was  merely  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  and  directed,  in  a  lady's 

handwriting  to  "  Mrs  Elliott,  No.  5 Street."     This  I  put 

into  my  pocket-book.  She  had  also,  in  falling,  dropped  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  evidently  containing  my  intended  fee,  neatly 
folded  up.  This  I  slipped  into  the  reticule  which  lay  beside 
her. 

From  what  scene  of  wretchedness  had  this  unhappy  lady  come 
to  me  ? 

The  zealous  services  of  my  wife  and  her  maid  presently  re- 
stored my  patient,  at  least  to  consciousness,  and  her  first  languid 
look  was  one  of  gratitude  for  their  assistance.  She  then  attempt- 
ed, but  in  vain,  to  speak,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast  "  Indeed* 
indeed,  sir,  I  am  no  impostor !  and  yet  I  own  I  have  deceived 
you  i  but  pity  me !  Have  mercy  on  a  being  quite  forsaken 
and  brokenhearted !  I  meant  to  pay  you  your  usual  fee,  sir, 
all  the  while.  I  only  wished  to  get  your  true  opinion  about  my 
unhappy  husband.  Oh,  how  very,  very,  very  wretched  I  am  ! 
what  is  to  become  of  us !  So,  my  poor  husband — there's  no 
hope !  Oh  that  I  had  been  content  with  ignorance  of  your 
fate  !  "  She  sobbed  bitterly,  and  my  worthy  wife  exhibited  so 
little  firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  she  stood  beside  her 
suflering  sister,  that  I  found  it  necessary  gently  to  remove  her 
from  the  room.  What  a  melancholy  picture  of  grief  was  before 
me  in  Mrs  Elliott — if  that  were  her  name !  Her  expressive 
features  were  flushed,  and  bedewed  with  weeping;  her  eyes 
swollen,  and  her  dark  hair,  partially  dishevelled,  gave  a  wildness 
to  her  countenance,  which  added  to  the  effect  of  her  incoherent 
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exclamations — "  I  do — I  do  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  candour. 
I  feel  that  you  have  told  me  the  truth  !  But  what  is  to  become 
of  us  1  My  most  dreadful  fears  are  confirmed  !  But  I  ought 
to  have  been  home  before  this,  and  am  only  keeping  you '* 

*'  Not  at  all,  ma'am — pray  don't " 

"  But  my  husband,  sir,  is  ill — and  there  is  no  one  to  keep 
the  child  but  him.  I  ought  to  have  been  back  long  ago ! "  She 
rose  feebly  from  her  chair,  hastily  readjusted  her  hair,  and  re- 
placed her  bonnet,  preparing  to  go.  She  seemed  to  miss  some- 
thing, and  looked  about  the  floor,  obviously  embarrassed  at  not 
discovering  the  object  of  her  search. 

"It  is  in  your  reticule,  ma'am,"  I  whispered — "and,  unless 
you  would  affront  and  wound  me,  there  let  it  remain.  I  know 
what  you  have  been  looking  for — hush !  do  not  think  of  it  again. 

My  carriage  is  at  the  door — shall  I  take  you  as  far  as 

Street  ?    I  am  driving  past  it" 

"  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  but — not  for  the  world  !  My  hus- 
band has  no  idea  that  I  have  been  here  ;  he  thinks  I  have  been 
only  to  the  druggist.  I  would  not  have  him  know  of  this  visit 
on  any  account.  He  would  instantly  suspect  all."  She  grew 
again  excited.  *  Oh,  what  a  wretch  I  am  1  How  I  must  play 
the  hypocrite  !  I  must  look  happy,  and  say.  that  I  have  hope 
when  I  am  despairing — and  he  dying  daily  before  my  eyes! 
Oh,  how  terrible  will  home  be  after  tMs  !  But  how  long  have 
I  suspected  it  alL" 

I  succeeded,  at  length,  in  allaying  her  agitation,  imploring 
her  to  strive  to  r^ain  her  self-possession  before  reappearing  in 
the  presence  of  her  husband.  She  promised  to  contrive  s«e 
excuse  for  summoning  me  shortly  to  see  her  husband,  as  ii  in 
the  first  instance — as  though  it  were  the  first  time  I  had  seen  or 
heard  of  either  of  them ;  and  assured  me  that  she  would  call 
upon  me  again  in  a  few  days*  time.  "  But,  sir,"  she  whispered 
hesitatingly,  as  I  accompanied  her  through  the  hall  to  the  street 
door,  "  I  am  really  afraid  we  cannot  afford  to  trouble  you  often." 

"  Madam,  you  will  greatly  grieve  and  offend  me  if  you  ever 
allude  to  this  again  before  /  mention  it  to  you. — Indeed  you 
will,  ma'am,"  I  added,  peremptorily,  but  kindly ;  and  reiterat- 
ing my  injunctions  that  she  should  let  me  soon  see  her,  or  hear 
from  her  again,  I  closed  the  door  upon  her,  satisfied  that  ere 
long  would  be  laid  before  me  another  dark  page  in  the  volume 
of  human  life. 

Having  been  summoned  to  visit  a  patient  somewhere  in  the 

neighbourhood  of Street  that  evening,  and  being  on  foot, 

it  struck  me,  as  it  was  beginning  again  to  rain  heavily,  that  if  I 
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were  to  step  into  some  one  of  the  little  shops  close  by,  I  might 
be  sheltered  awhile  from  the  rain,  and  also  possibly  gain  some 
information  as  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  my  morn- 
ing visitor.  I  pitched  upon  a  small  shop  that  was  "  licensed  *' 
to  sell  everything,  but  especially  groceries.  The  proprietor  was 
a  little  lame  old  man,  who  was  busy,  as  I  enter^,  making  up 
small  packets  of  snuff  and  tobacco.  He  allowed  the  plea  of  the 
rain,  and  permitted  me  to  sit  down  on  the  bench  near  the  win- 
dow. A  couple  of  candles  shed  their  dull  light  over  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  minor  merchandise  with  which  the  shop  was 
stuffed.     He  looked  like  an  old  rat  in  his  hoard. 

He  was  civil  and  communicative ;  and  I  was  not  long  in 
gaining  the  information  I  desired.  He  knew  the  Elliotts ;  they 
Hved  at  No.  5,  up  two  pair  of  stairs — ^but  had  not  been  there 
above  three  or  four  months.  He  thought  Mr  Elliott  was  *'  ail- 
ing"— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  his  wife  didn't  look  the 
strongest  woman  in  the  world. 

"  And  pray  what  business,  or  calling,  is  he  1"  I  inquired. 
The  old  man  put  his  spectacles  back  upon  his  bald  wrinkled 
head,  and  after  musing  a  moment,  replied,  *'  Why,  now,  I  can't 
take  upon  me  to  say,  precisely  like — ^but  I  think  he's  something 
in  the  City,  in  the  mercantile  line — at  least  I've  got  it  into  my 
bead  that  he  Jias  been  such  ;  but  he  also  teaches  music,  and  I 
know  she  sometimes  takes  in  needlework." 

"  Needlework !  does  she  indeed  1"  I  echoed,  taking  her  letter 
from  my  pocket-book,  and  looking  at  the  beautiful — the  fashion- 
able h^d  in  which  the  direction  was  written,  and  which  I  felt 
OQ^dent  was  her  own.  ''  Ah !  then  I  suppose  they're  not  over 
weu  to  do  in  the  world  ? " 

"  Why— you  a'n't  a-going  to  do  anything  to  them,  sir,  are 
you  ?    May  I  ask  if  you're  a  lawyer,  sir  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,*'  said  I,  with  a  smile — ^  nor  is  this 
A  writ !  It's  oidy  the  direction  of  a  letter,  I  assure  you  ;  I  feel 
a  little  interested  about  these  people ;  at  the  same  time,  I  don't 
know  much  about  them,  as  you  may  perceive.  Were  not  you 
saying  that  you  thought  them  in  difficulties  1 " 

"Why,"  he  replied,  somewhat  reassured — "maybe  you're  not 
far  from  the  mark  in  that  either.  They  deal  here — and  they 
pay  me  for  what  they  have — ^but  their  custom  a'n't  very  heavy! 
'Deed  they  has  uncommon  little  in  the  grocery  way,  but  then 
they  pays  reg'lar — and  that's  better  than  them  that  has  a  good 
deid,  and  yet  doesn't  pay  at  all — a'n't  it,  sir?"  I  assented. 
"They  used,  when  they  first  came  here,  to  have  six-and-six- 
penny  tea,  and  lump  sugar ;  but  this  week  or  two  back  they've 
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had  only  five-and-sizpenny  tea,  and  moist  sugar — ^bnt  my  five- 
and-sizpenny  tea  is  an  nncommon  good  article,  and  as  good  as 
many  people's  six-shilling  tea  !  only  smell  it,  sir!" — and  whisk- 
ing himself  round,  he  briskly  dislodged  a  japanned  canister,  and 
whipping  off  the  lid,  put  a  handful  of  the  contents  into  it.  The 
conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  not  a  very  favourable  one — the  stuff 
he  had  handed  me  seemed  an  abominable  compound  of  raisin- 
stalks  and  sloe-leaves.  "They're  uncommon  economical,  sir," 
he  continued,  putting  back  again  his  precious  commodity,  "  for 
they  makes  two  or  three  ounces  of  this  do  for  a  week — ^imless 
they  goes  elsewhere,  which  I  don't  think  they  do,  by  the  way — 
and  I'm  sure  they  oughtn't ;  for,  though  I  say  it  as  shoul(hi't, 
they  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  and  without  going  a  mile 
from  here  either — hem !  By  the  way,  Mrs  £lliott  was  in  here 
not  an  hour  ago,  for  a  moment,  asking  for  some  sago,  because 
she  said  Mr  Mliott  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  some  sago  milk 
for  his  supper  to-night — it  was  very  unlucky,  I  hadn't  half  a 
handful  left !  so  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  druggist  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street  Poor  thing,  she  looked  so  vexed — for 
she  has  quite  a  confidence,  like,  in  what  she  gets  here  ! " 

"  True  ! — very  likely ! — ^You  said,  by  the  way,  you  thought 
he  taught  music  1  what  kind  of  music?" 

"  Why,  sir,  he's  rather  a  good  hand  at  the  flute,  his  landlady 
says — so  he  comes  into  me  about  a  month  since,  and  he  says  to 
me,  *  Bennet,'  says  he,  *  may  I  direct  letters  for  me  to  be  left  at 
your  shop  ?  I'm  going  to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
paper.'— *  That,'  says  I,  *  depends  qji  what  it's  about — what  are 
you  advertising  for  ? '  (not  meaning  to  be  rude,  hows'ever)  ^d 
he  says,  says  he — *  Why,  I've  taken  it  into  my  head,  Mr  Bennet, 
to  teach  the  flute  ;  and  I'm  a-going  to  try  to  get  some  one  to 
learn  it  to.'  So  he  put  the  advertisement  in  ;  but  he  didn't 
get  more  than  one  letter,  and  that  brought  him  a  young  lad — 
but  he  didn't  stay  long.  'Twas  a  beautiful  black  flute,  sir,  with 
silver  on  it ;  for  Mrs  Hooper,  his  landlady — she's  an  old  friend 
of  my  mistress,  sir — showed  it  to  us  one  Sunday,  when  we  took 
a  cup  of  tea  with  her,  and  the  Elliotts  was  gone  out  for  a  walk. 
I  don't  think  he  can  teach  it  woir,  feir,"  he  continued,  dropping 
his  voice  ;  "  for,  betwixt  you  and  I,  old  Browning  the  pawn- 
broker, a  little  way  up  on  the  left-hand  side,  has  a  flute  in  his 
window  that's  the  very  exact  image  of  what  Mrs  Hooper  showed 
us  that  night  I  was  speaking  of.  You  understand  me,  sir  1 — 
pawned — or  sold — I'll  answer  for  it — ahem ! " 

"  Ah,  very  probable — ^yes,  very  likely ! "  I  replied,  sighing 
•^-hoping  my  gossiping  host  would  go  on. 


interrupt  my  companion — *' 
*'Ali!"  replied  tlic  ^vo^tl 
when  they  come  to  that  pas 
dropping  his  voice,  and  givii 
opening,  I  suppose,  into  1 
particidar  m  ihat^  after  all 
done  such  things  before  now 
driven  !  You  know,  sir,  po^ 
"God  forbid,  indeed,  m 
customer  entered  to  purchai 
and,  thanking  Mr  Bennet  fo: 
a  shelter,  I  quitted  Ids  sho 
usually  the  case,  no  hacknc 
was  nearly  wet  through.  ^ 
her  husband  was  greatly  in 
the  gossiping  grocer.  Hov 
sd^ly,  had  he  sketched  th 
poverty! — I  should  await 
some  eagerness  and  anxiety. 
before  I  again  heard  of  Mrs 
morning  when  I  had  been^  s 
patient  in  the  country.  Aft 
me,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  back  of  an  old  letter. 

**Mrs  Elliott  begs  to  pres 
to  inform  him,  that,  if  quit 
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a  young  woman,  sitting  at  work  behind  the  counter,  referred 
me,  on  inquiring  for  Mr  Elliott,  to  the  private  door,  .which  she 
said  I  could  easily  push  open — that  the  Elliotts  lived  on  the 
second  floor — but  she  thought  that  Mrs  Elliott  had  just  gone 
out.  Following  her  directions,  I  soon  found  myself  ascending 
the  narrow  staircase.  On  approaching  the  second  floor,  the 
door  of  the  apartment  I  took  to  be  Mr  Elliott's  was  standing 
nearly  wide  open :  and  the  scene  which  presented  itself  I  paused 
for  a  few  moments  to  contemplate.  Almost  fronting  the  door, 
at  a  table,  on  which  were  several  huge  ledgers  and  account- 
books,  sat  a  young  man,  apparently  about  thirty,  who  seemed 
to  have  just  dropped  asleep  over  a  wearisome  task.  His  left 
hand  supported  his  head,  and  in  his  right  hand  was  a  pen  which 
he  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep  almost  in  the  act  of  using. 
Propped  up,  on  the  table,  between  two  huge  books,  a  little  to- 
wards his  left-hand  side,  sat  a  child,  seemingly  a  little  boy,  and 
a  very  pretty  one,  so  engrossed  with  some  plaything  or  another 
as  not  to  perceive  my  approjich.  I  felt  that  this  was  Mr  Elliott, 
and  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  to  observe  him.  His  counte- 
nance was  manly,  and  had  plainly  been  once  very  handsome.  It 
was  now  considerably  emaciated,  overspread  with  a  sallow  hue, 
and  wore  an  expression  of  mingled  pain  and  exhaustion.  The 
thin  white  hand  holding  the  pen,  also  bespoke  the  invalid.  His 
hair  was  rather  darker  than  his  wife's,  and  being  combed  aside, 
left  exposed  to  view  an  ample  well-formed  forehead.  In  short, 
he  seemed  a  very  interesting  person.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
his  coat  being  buttoned,  evidently  for  warmth's  sake ;  for 
though  it  was  March,  and  the  weather  very  bleak  and  bitter, 
there  was  scarce  any  appearance  of  fire  in  about  the  smallest 
grate  I  ever  saw.  The  room  was  small,  but  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable, though  not  overstocked  witl/fumiture — what  there  was 
being  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  A  little  noise  I  made  attracted, 
at  length,  the  child's  attention.  It  turned  round,  started  on  see- 
ing a  stranger,  and  disturbed  its  father,  whose  eyes  looked 
suddenly  but  heavily  at  his  child,  and  then  at  my  approaching 
figure. 

"  Pray  walk  in,"  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  civility, 
but  evidently  not  completely  roused  from  sleep — "I — I — am 
very  sorry — the  accounts  are  not  yet  balanced — very  sorry — I 

have  been  at  them  almost  the  whole  day "     He  suddenly 

paused,  and  recollected  himself.  He  had,  it  seems,  mistaken 
me  at  the  moment  for  some  one  whom  he  had  expected. 

"  Dr ,"  said  I,  bowing,  and  advancing. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — Pray  walk  in,  and  take  a  seat." 
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— ^I  did  80. — **  I  believe  Mrs  Elliott  called  upon  you  this  morn- 
ing, sir  9  .1  am  sorry  she  has  just  stepped  out,  bat  she  will  re- 
tom  soon.  She  will  be  veiy  sony  she  was  not  at  home  when 
you  called." 

''  I  should  have  been  happy  to  see  Mrs  Elliott — but  I  under- 
stood from  a  few  lines  she  left  at  my  house,  that  this  visit  was 
to  be  paid  to  yourself — ^is  it  not  so  1  Can  I  be  of  any  assist- 
ance r* 

''Certainly!"  he  replied,  with  a  languid  air;  ''I  feel  far  from 
well,  sir.  I  have  been  in  but  middling  health  for  some  time — 
but  my  wife  thinks  me,  I  am  sure,  much  worse  than  I  really  am, 
and  frets  herself  a  good  deal  about  me." 

I  proceeded  to  inquire  fully  into  his  case ;  and  he  showed 
very  great  intelligence  and  readiness  in  answering  all  my  ques- 
tions. He  had,  he  said,  detected  in  himself,  some  years  ago, 
symptoms  of  a  liver  complaint,  which  a  life  of  much  confine- 
ment and  anxiety  had  since  contributed  to  aggravate.  He  men- 
tioned the  accident  alluded  to  by  Mrs  Elliott;  and  when  he  had 
concluded  a  very  terse  and  intelligent  statement  of  his  case,  I 
had  formed  a  pretty  decisive  opinion  upon  it.  I  thought  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  hepatic  phthisis,  but  that  it  might, 
with  proper  care,  be  arrested,  if  not  even  overcome.  I  expresfied 
myself  in  very  cautious  terma 

"  Do  you  really,  candidly  think,  sir,  that  I  have  a  reasonable^ 
chance  of  recovering  my  health  1 "  he  inquired,  with  a  sigh,  at 
the  same  time  folding  in  his  arms  his  little  boy,  whose  concerned 
features,  fixed  in  silence,  now  upon  his  father  and  then  upon  me, 
as  each  of  us  spoke,  would  almost  have  led  me  to  imagine  that 
he  appreciated  the  grave  import  of  our  conversation. 

"Yes;  I  certainly  think  it  probable — ^very  probable — that 
you  would  recover,  provided,  as  I  said  before,  you  used  the 
means  I  pointed  out." 

"  And  the  chief  of  those  means  are — ^relaxation  and  country 
air?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  consider  them  essentiall"  he  inquired,  despondingly. 

"  Undoubtedly.  Repose,  both  bodily  and  mental — change  of 
scene,  fresh  air,  and  gome  medical  treatment " 

He  listened  ia  silence,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  while  an 
expression  of  profound  melancholy  overspread  his  countenance. 
He  seemed  absorbed  in  a  painful  reverie.  I  fancied  that  I  could 
not  mistake  the  subjects  of  his  thoughts ;  and  ventured  to  in- 
terrupt them,  by  saying  in  a  low  tone — "  It  would  not  be  verf/ 
expensive,  Mr  Elliott,  after  all " 
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"Ah,  sir — ^that  is  what  I  am  thinking  about,"  he  replied, 
with  a  deep  sigh — and  relapsed  into  his  former  troubled  si- 
lenca 

"  Suppose— suppose,  sir,  I  were  able  to  go  into  the  country 
and  rest  a  little,  a  twelvemonth  hence,  and  in  the  mean  time  at- 
tend as  much  as  possible  to  my  health — is  it  probable  that  it 
would  not  then  be  too  late  1  ** 

"Oh,  come,  Mr  Elliott — ^let  us  prefer  the  sunshine  to  the 
cloud,"  said  I,  with  a  cheerful  air,  hearing  a  quick  step  advanc- 
ing to  the  door,  which  was  opened,  as  I  expected,  by  Mrs  Elliott, 
who  entered,  breathless  with  haste. 

"  How  do  you  do,  ma'am — Mrs  Elliott,  I  presume  ? "  said  I, 
wishing  to  put  her  on  hcL  guard,  and  prevent  her  appearing  to 
have  seen  me  before. 

"Yes,  sir — Mrs  Elliott,"  said  she,  catching  the  hint — and 
then  turning  quickly  to  her  husband,  "  How  are  you,  love  1  I 
hope  Henry  has  been  good  with  you  ! " 

"Very — he's  been  a  very  good  little  boy,"  replied  Elliott, 
surrendering  him  to  Mrs  Elliott,  whom  he  was  struggling  to 
reacL 

"  But  how  are  you,  dear  ? "  repeated  his  wife,  anxiously. 

"  Pretty  well,"  he  replied,  adding,  with  a  faint  smile,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  his  foot  against  mine,  under  the  table — "As 

you  would  have  Dr ,  he  is  here ;  but  we  can't  make  out 

why  you  thought  fit  to  summon  him  in  such  haste." 

"  A  very  little  suflSces  to  alarm  a  lady,"  said  I,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  was  sorry,  Mrs  Elliott,  that  you  had  to  wait  so  long  for  me 
this  morning — I  hope  it  did  not  inconvenience  you  ?  " — 1  began 
to  think  how  I  should  manage  to  decline  the  fee  I  perceived 
they  were  preparing  to  give  me,  for  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  and 
drew  on  my  gloves.  "  We Ve  had  a  long  tete-a-tete,  Mrs  Elliott, 
in  your  absence.  I  must  commit  him  to  your  gentle  care — you 
will  prove  the  better  physician.  He  must  submit  to  you  in 
everything ;  you  must  not  allow  him  to  exert  himself  too  much 
over  matters  like  these,"  pointing  to  the  huge  folios  lying  upon 
the  table — "  he  must  keep  regular  hours — and  if  you  could  all 
of  you  go  to  lodgings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  fresh  air 
would  do  all  of  you  a  world  of  good.  You  must  undertake  the 
case,  ma'am — you  must  really  pledge  yourself  to  this" — the 
poor  couple  exchanged  hurried  glances,  in  silenca  He  at- 
tempted a  smile.  "  What  a  sweet  little  fellow  is  this  ! "  said  I, 
taking  their  little  child  into  my  arms — a  miracle  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness — and  affecting  to  be  eagerly  engaged  with  him. 
He  came  to  me  readily,  and  forthwith  began  an  incomprehen- 
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fdble  address  to  me  about  "Da — da" — "pa — ^pa" — "ma — ma," 
and  other  similiarly  mysterious  terms,  which  I  was  obliged  to 
cut  short  by  promising  to  come  and  talk  again  with  him  in  a 
day  or  two.  **  Good-day,  Master  Elliott ! "  said  I,  giving  him 
back  to  his  father,  who  at  the  same  time  slipped  a  guinea  in  my 
hand.  I  took  it  easily.  "  Come,  sirrah,'*  said  I,  addressing  the 
child — "  will  you  be  my  banker  1 "  shutting  his  little  fingers  on 
the  guinea. 

"Pardon  me— excuse  me,  doctor,'*  interrupted  Mr  Elliott, 
blushing  scarlet,  "  this  must  not  be.     I  really  cannot " 

"  Ah  !  may  I  not  employ  what  banker  I  like  1 — Well — I'll 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  it  when  we  meet  again. — 
Farewell  for  a  day  or  two," — and  with  these  words,  bowing 
hastily  to  Mrs  Elliott,  who  looked  at  me,  through  her  tear-filled 
eyes,  imutterable  things,  I  hurried  down-stairs.  It  may  seem 
sufficiently  absurd  to  dwell  so  long  upon  the  insignificant  cir- 
cumstance of  declining  a  fee — a  thing  done  by  my  brethren 
daily — often  as  a  matter  of  course — but  it  is  a  matter  that  has 
often  occasioned  me  no  inconsiderable  embarrassment  'Tia 
really  often  a  difficult  thing  to  refuse  a  fee  proffered  by  those 
one  knows  to  be  unable  to  afford  it,  so  as  not  to  make  them 
feel  uneasy  under  the  sense  of  an  obligation — to  wound  delicacy 
or  offend  an  honourable  pride.  I  had,  only  a  few  days  before, 
by  the  way,  almost  cufked  for  my  guinea  from  a  gentleman  worth 
many  thousands  a^year,  and  who  dropped  the  fee  into  my  hand 
as  though  it  were  some  of  his  heart's  blood. 

I  had  felt  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  and  manners 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Elliott,  and  disposed  to  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance. Both  were  evidently  oppressed  with  melancholy,  which 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prevent  my  observing  the  sim- 
plicity and  manliness  of  the  husband,  the  sweetness  and  frankness 
of  the  wife.  How  her  eyes  devoured  him  with  fond  anxiety  ! 
Often,  while  conversing  with  them,  a  recollection  of  some  of  the 
touching  little  details  communicated  by  their  garrulous  grocer 
brought  the  tears  for  an  instant  to  my  eyea  Possibly  poor  Mrs 
Elliott  had  been  absent,  either  seeking  employment  for  her  needle, 
or  taking  home  what  she  had  been  engaged  upon — both  of  them 
thus  labouring  to  support  themselves  by  means  to  which  «/ie,  at 
least,  seemed  utterly  unaccustomed,  as  far  as  one  could  judge 
from  her  demeanour  and  conversation.  Had  they  pressed  me 
much  longer  about  accepting  my  fee,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
acted  foolishly ;  for  when  I  held  their  guinea  in  my  hand,  the 
thoughts  of  their  weekly  allowance  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  tea — 
their  brown  sugar — his  pawned  flute — almost  determined  me  to 
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defy  all  delicacy,  and  return  them  their  guinea  doubled.  I 
could  enter  into  every  feeling,  I  thought,  which  agitated  their 
hearts,  and  appreciate  the  despondency,  the  hopelessness  with 
which  they  listened  to  my  mention  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  change  of  scene  and  repose.  Probably,  while  I  was  re- 
turning home,  they  were  mingling  bitter  tears  as  they  owned  to 
one  another  the  impossibility  of  adopting  my  suggestions ;  he 
feeling  and  she  fearing — neither,  however,  daring  to  express  it 
— ^that  his  days  were  numbered — that  he  must  toil  to  the  last 
for  a  scanty  livelihood — and  even  then  leave  his  wife  and  child, 
it  seemed  but  too  probable,  destitute — that,  in  the  sorrowful 
language  of  Bums, 

**  still  caring,  deapairinc; 
Must  be  hia  bitter  aoom  ; 
His  woes  here  will  cloae  ne'er 
But  with  the  cloeing  tomb."  * 

I  felt  sure  that  there  was  some  secret  and  grievous  source  of 
misery  in  the  background,  and  often  thought  of  the  expressions 
she  had  frantically  uttered  when  at  my  house  Had  either  of 
them  married  against  the  wishes  of  a  proud  and  unrelenting 
family  1  Little  did  I  think  that  I  had,  on  that  very  day  which 
first  brought  me  acquainted  with  Mrs  Elliott,  paid  a  professional 
visit  to  one  fearfully  implicated  in  the  infliction  of  their  present 
sufferings  !     But  I  anticipate. 

I  need  not  particularise  the  steps  by  which  I  became  at  length 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Elliott  I  found  them 
for  a  long  while  extremely  reserved  on  the  subject  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, except  as  far  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their 
pecuniary  resources  were  somewhat  precarious.  He  was,  or 
rather,  it  seemed,  had  been,  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  counting- 
house;  but  ill-health  obliged  him  at  length  to  quit  lus  situation, 
and  seek  for  such  occasional  employment  as  would  admit  of 
being  attended  to  at  his  own  lodgings.  His  labours  in  this 
way  were,  I  perceived,  notwithstanding  my  injunctions  and  his 
promises,  of  the  most  intense  and  unremitting,  and,  I  feared, 
ill-requited  description.  But  with  what  heart  could  I  continue 
my  remonstrances,  when  I  felt  convinced  that  thus  he  must  toil, 
or  starve  ?  She  also  was  forced  to  contribute  her  efforts  towards 
their  support,  as  I  often  saw  her  eagerly  and  rapicUy  engaged 
upon  dresses  and  other  articles  too  splendid  to  be  for  her  own 
use.  I  could  not  help,  one  day,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
seeing  her  thus  engaged,  telling  her  that  I  had  in  early  days, 
since  my  marriage,  seen  my  wife  similarly  engaged.  She  looked 
at  me  with  surprise  for  a  few  moments,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*  *  Despondency,'  an  Ode. 
2   Q 
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She  forced  off  her  rising  emotions ;  but  she  was  from  that 
moment  aware  that  I  fully  saw  and  appreciated  her  situation. 
It  was  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  at  length  induced  to  tell  me  their  little  history ;  and  before 
giving  the  reader  an  account  of  what  fell  under  my  own  personal 
observation,  I  shall  lay  before  him,  in  my  own  way,  the  sub- 
stance of  several  painfully  interesting  conversations  with  this 
most  unfortunate  couple.  Let  not  the  ordinary  reader  spurn 
details  of  everyday  life,  such  as  will  here  follow ; 

"  Nor  ffrandnir  hear  with  a  disdainftU  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor !  ** 

Owing  to  a  terrible  domestic  calamity,  it  became  necessary 
that  Henry  Elliott,  an  only  son,  educating  at  Oxford,  and 
destined  for  the  army,  should  suddenly  quit  the  University,  and 
seek  a  livelihood  by  his  own  exertions  in  London.  The  event 
which  occasioned  this  sudden  blight  to  his  prospects,  was  the 
suicide  of  his  father,  Major  Elliott,  whose  addiction  to  gambling 
having  for  a  long  time  seriously  embarrassed  his  affairs,  and 
nearly  broken  the  heart  of  his  wife,  at  length  led  him  to  com- 
mit the  fatal  act  above  spoken  of.  His  widow  survived  the 
shock  scarce  a  twelvemonth,  and  her  unfortunate  son  was  then 
left  alone  in  the  world,  and  almost  entirely  destitute.  The 
trifling  sum  of  ready  money  which  remained  in  his  possession, 
after  buiying  his  mother,  was  exhausted,  and  the  scanty  pittance 
afforded  by  relatives  withdrawn,  on  the  ground  that  he  ought 
now  to  support  himself,  when  his  occasional  inquiries  after  a 
situation  at  length  led  to  the  information  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  for  an  outer-clerk  in  the  great  house  of  Hillary,  Hun- 
gate,  and  Company,  Mincing  Lane,  in  the  City.  He  succeeded 
in  satisfying  the  junior  partner,  after  submitting  to  sundry 
humiliating  inquiries,  of  his  respectability  and  trustworthiness  ; 
and  he  was  forthwith  received  into  the  establishment,  at  a  salary 
of  £60  per  annum. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  poor  Elliott  when  he  sold  off  almost  all 
his  college  books,  and  a  few  other  remnants  of  gay  and  happy 
days,  gone  by  probably  for  ever,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
himself  becomingly  for  his  new  and  humble  functions.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  hand ;  and  being  of  a  decided  mathematical 
turn,  the  arithmetic  of  the  counting-house  was  easily  mastered. 
What  dismal  drudgery  had  he  henceforth  daily  to  undergo  !  The 
tyranny  of  the  upper  clerks  reminded  him,  with  a  pang,  of  the 
petty  tyranny  he  had  both  experienced  and  inflicted  at  the  public 
school  where  he  had  been  educated.  How  infinitely  more  gall- 
ing and  intolerable  was  his  present  bondage !     Two-thirds  of  the 
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day  he  was  kept  constantly  on  foot,  hunying  from  place  to  place, 
with  bills,  letters,  &c,,  and  on  other  errands ;  and — especially  on 
the  foreign-post  nights — ^he  was  detained  slaving  sometimes  till 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  copying  letters,  and  assisting  in 
making  entries  and  balancing  accounts,  till  his  pen  almost 
dropped  from  his  wearied  fingers.  He  was  allowed  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  dinner — and  even  this  little  interval 
was  often  broken  in  upon  to  such  an  extent  as  proved  seriously 
prejudicial  to  his  health.  After  all  the  labours  of  the  day,  he 
had  to  trudge  from  Mincing  Lane,  along  the  odious  City  Road 
ap  to  almost  the  extremity  of  Islington,  where  were  situated  his 
lodgings — i,e.,  a  little  back  bedroom,  on  the  third  floor,  serving 
at  once  for  his  sitting  and  sleeping  room,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  a-week,  exclusive  of 
extras.  Still  he  conformed  to  his  cheerless  lot,  calmly  and  re- 
solutely— with  a  true  practical  stoicism  that  did  him  honour. 
His  regular  and  frugal  habits  enabled  him  to  subsist  upon  his 
scanty  salary  with  decency,  if  not  comfort,  and  without  running 
into  debt — that  infallible  destructive  of  all  peace  of  mind  and 
self-respect !  His  sole  enjoyment  was  an  occasional  hour  in 
the  evening,  spent  in  reading,  and  retracing  some  of  his  faded 
acquisitions  in  mathematics.  Though  a  few  of  his  associates 
were  piqued  at  what  they  considered  his  sullen  and  inhospitable 
disposition,  yet  his  obliging  manners,  his  easy  but  melimcholy 
deportment,  his  punctusdity  and  exactitude  in  all  his  engage- 
ments, soon  gained  him  the  goodwill  of  his  brethren  in  the 
office,  and  occasionally  even  an  indication  of  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  some  one  of  his  august  employers.  Thus,  at  length, 
Elliott  overcame  the  numerous  desagremens  of  his  altered  situ- 
ation, seeking  in  constant  employment  to  forget  both  the  gloom 
and  gaieties  of  the  past.  Two  or  three  years  passed  over,  Elliott 
continuing  thus  steadily  in  his  course ;  and  his  salary,  as  a  proof 
of  the  approbation  of  his  employers,  had  been  j^nnually  increased 
by  £10  till  he  was  placed  in  comparative  affluence  by  the  receipt 
of  a  salary  of  £90.  His  severe  exertions,  however,  insensibly 
impaired  a  constitution  never  very  vigorous,  and  he  bore  widi 
many  a  fit  of  indisposition,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of 
medical  attendance.  It  may  be  added  that  Elliott  was  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  exterior  and  engaging  deportment — and  then  let 
us  pass  to  a  very  different  person. 

Mr  Hillary,  the  head  of  the  firm,  a  man  of  very  great  wealth, 
had  risen  from  being  a  mere  errand-boy  to  his  present  eminence 
in  the  mercantile  world,  through  a  rare  combination  of  good 
fortune  with  personal  merit — merit,  as  far  as  concerns  a  tadent 
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wealth -worshippers ;  to  ev( 
of  contempt  or  terror.  He 
partner,  by  wlioni  he  had  h 
lived  beyond  infancy;  a 
girl,  whom  her  purse-proud 
and  vain  ambition,  to  beco: 
dazzling  object  were  Mr  I: 
earnestness ;  he  desired  an 
through  the  channel  of  a  ] 
of  the  middle  size,  but  gr 
tellect  in  lus  shining  bale 
hair — nor  was  there  any 
features  but  such  as  faithf i 
described. 

This  was  the  individual 
hastily  from  his  carriage,  a 
Lane,  fell  from  the  carri 
light  ankle  and  shoulder. 
occasion  kept  him  confinec 
a  still  longer  to  an  easy-cl 
spacious  mansion  near  H 
attend  to  business,  he  issu 
whose  residence  was  neare 
him  every  morning  for  an 
carrying  Mr  Hillary's  orde 
hiuL  dav  bv  dav.  in  a  se( 
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intolerable.  Elliott  would  certainly  have  tlirown  up  his  employ- 
ment imder  Mr  Hillary  in  disgust  and  despair,  had  it  not  been 
for  one  circumstance  —  the  presence  of  Miss  Hillary — whose 
sweet  appealing  looks  day  after  day  melted  away  the  resolution 
with  which  Elliott  every  morning  came  before  her  choleric  and 
overbearing  father,  although  they  could  not  mitigate  that 
father's  evil  temper,  or  prevent  its  manifestations.  He  insisted 
on  her  spending  the  greater  part  of  every  day  in  his  presence, 
nor  would  he  allow  her  to  quit  it  even  at  the  periods  when  Elliott 
made  his  appearance.  The  first  casual  and  hasty  glance  that  he 
directed  towards  her,  satisfied  him  that  he  had,  in  earlier  and 
happy  days,  been  several  times  in  general  society  with  her — 
her  partner  even  in  the  dance.  NotOy  however,  he  dared  not 
venture  to  exhibit  the  slightest  indication  of  recognition  ;  and 
she,  if  struck  by  similar  recollections,  thought  fit  to  conceal  them, 
and  behave  precisely  as  though  she  then  saw  and  heard  of  Mr 
Elliott  for  the  first  time  in  her  lifa  He  could  notj  of  course, 
find  fault  with  her  for  this;  but  he  felt  it  deeply  and  bitterly. 
fie  little  knew  how  much  he  wronged  her !  She  instantly  re- 
collected him — and  it  was  only  the  dread  of  her  father  that 
restrained  her  from  a  friendly  greeting.  Having  once  adopted 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  it  became  necessary  to  adhere  to  it — and 
she  did.  But  could  she  prevent  her  Iieart  going  out  in  sympathy 
towards  the  poor,  friendless,  unoffending  derk,  whom  her  father 
treated  more  like  a  mere  menial  than  a  respectable  and  con- 
fidential servant — him  whom  she  knew  to  be 

**  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  ftrom  hU  high  estate?" 

Every  day  that  she  saw  him,  her  woman's  heart  throbbed  with 
pity  towards  him;  and  pity  is  indeed  akin  to  love.  How 
favourably  for  him  did  his  temper  and  demeanour  contrast,  in 
her  eyes,  with  those  of  her  father ! — ^And  she  saw  him  placed 
daily  in  a  situation  calculated  to  exhibit  his  real  character — ^his 
disposition,  whether  for  good  or  eviL  The  fact  was,  that  he  had 
become  an  object  of  deep  interest — even  of  love — ^to  her,  long 
before  the  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  him  that  she  viewed  him, 
from  day  to  day,  with  feelings  different  from  those  with  which 
she  would  look  at  the  servant  that  stood  at  her  father's  side- 
board, at  dinner.  His  mind  was  kept  constantly  occupied  by 
his  impetuous  employer,  and  his  hundred  questions  about  every- 
thing that  had  or  had  not  happened  every  day  in  the  City. 
Thus  for  nearly  three  months  hall  these  unconscious  lovers  been 
brought  daily  for  an  hour  or  two  into  each  other's  presence.  He 
had  little  idea  of  the  exquisite  pain  occasioned  Miss  Hillary  by 
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her  father's  hanh  and  unfeeling  treatment  of  him,  nor  of  the 
many  timid  attempts  she  made,  in  his  absence,  to  prevent  the 
recorrenee  of  such  treatment;  and  as  for  the  great  man,  Mr 
Hillary,  it  never  crossed  his  mind  as  being  possible  that  two 
yoimg  hearts  could  by  any  means,  when  in  d^erent  stations  of 
society,  one  rich,  the  other  poor,  be  warmed  into  a  feeling  of  re- 
gard, and  even  love  for  one  another. 

One  afternoon  Elliott  was  obliged  to  come  a  second  time  that 
day  from  the  City,  bearing  important  despatches  from  Mincing 
Lsme  to  Mr  Hillary,  who  was  sitting  in  his  invalid  chair,  flanked 
on  one  hand  by  his  daughter,  and  on  the  other  by  a  little  table 
on  which  stood  wine  and  fruit.  Poor  Elliott  looked,  as  well  he 
might,  exhausted  with  his  long  and  rapid  walk  through  the 
fervid  sunshine. 

"Well,  sir — ^what  now?"  said  her  father,  quickly  and  per- 
emptorily, at  the  same  time  eagerly  stretching  forth  his  hand 
to  receive  a  letter  which  Elliott  had  presented  to  him. 

"  Humph  !  Sit  down  there,  sir,  for  a  few  minutes ! "  Elliott 
obeyed. 

Miss  Hillary,  who  had  been  reading,  touched  with  Elliott's 
pale  and  wearied  look,  whispered  to  her  father — "Papa,  Mr 
Elliott  looks  dreadfully  tired ;  may  I  offer  him  a  glass  of  winel" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr  Hillary  hastily,  without  removing  his 
eyes  from  the  letter  he  had  that  instant  opened.  Miss  Hillary 
instantly  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  as  Elliott  approached 
to  take  it  from  the  table,  with  a  respectful  bow,  his  eye  encoun- 
tered hers,  which  was  instantly  withdrawn — ^but  not  before  it 
had  cast  a  glance  upon  him  that  electrified  him  ;  that  fell  sud- 
denly like  a  spark  of  fire  amid  the  combustible  feelings  of  a  most 
susceptible  but  subdued  heart.  It  fixed  the  fate  of  their  lives. 
The  train  so  long  laid  had  been  at  length  unexpectedly  ignited, 
and  the  confounded  clerk  returned,  or  rather  staggered  towards 
his  chair,  fancying  that  everything  in  the  room  was  whirling 
around  him.  It  was  well  for  both  of  them  that  Mr  Hillary  was 
at  that  eventful  moment  absorbingly  engaged  with  a  letter  an- 
nouncing the  sudden  arrival  of  three  ships  with  large  cargoes  of 
an  article  of  which  he  had  been  attempting  a  monopoly,  and  in 
doing  so  had  sunk  a  very  large  sum  of  ready  money.  In  vain 
did  the  conscious  and  confused  girl — confused  as  Elliott — ^re- 
move her  chair  to  the  window,  with  her  back  turned  towards 
him,  and  attempt  to  proceed  with  the  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing.    Her  head  seemed  in  a  whirlpool 

"  Qet  me  my  desk,  Mary,  immediately,"  said  her  father  sud- 
denly. 
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"No,  indeed,  papa,  you  didn't,"  replied  Miss  Hillary,  as 
suddenly,  for  her  fatiier*s  voice  had  recalled  her  from  a  strange 
reverie. 

"  My  desk,  Mary — my  desk,  d*ye  hear  1 "  repeated  her  father, 
in  a  peremptory  manner,  still  conning  over  the  letter  which  told 
him,  in  effect,  that  he  would  return  to  bed  that  night  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  he  had  risen  from  it — ignorant, 
however,  that  within  the  last  few  moments,  in  his  very  presence, 
had  happened  that  which  was  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  his 
vain  and  gaudy  dreams  of  a  coronet  glittering  upon  his  daugh- 
ter's brow ! 

Miss  Hillary  obeyed  her  father's  second  orders,  carefully 
looking  in  every  direction  save  that  in  which  she  would  have 
encountered  ElHott ;  and,  whispering  a  word  or  two  into  her 
father's  ear,  quitted  the  room.  Elliott's  heart  was  beating 
quickly  when  the  harsh  tones  of  Mr  Hillary,  who  had  worked 
himself  into  a  very  violent  humour,  fell  upon  his  ear,  directing 
him  to  return  immediately  to  the  City,  and  say  he  had  no  answer 
to  send  till  the  morning,  when  he  was  to  be  in  attendance  at  an 
early  hour. 

Scarcely  knowing  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or  his  heels, 
EUiott  hurriedly  bowed,  and  withdrew.  Borne  along  on  the 
current  of  his  tumultuous  emotions,  he  seemed  to  fly  down  the 
swarming  City  Road  ;  and  when  he  reached  the  dull  dingy  little 
back  counting-house  where  he  was  to  be  occupied  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  he  found  himself  not  in  the  fittest  humour  in  the 
world  for  his  task.  Could  he  possibly  be  mistaken  in  interpret- 
ing Miss  Hillary's  look  1  Was  it  not  corroborated  by  her  sub- 
sequent conduct?  And,  by  the  way,  now  that  he  came  to 
glance  backwards  into  the  two  or  tluree  months  during  which 
he  had  been  almost  daily  in  her  presence,  divers  little  incidents 
started  up  into  his  recollection,  all  tending  the  same  way.  "  Heigh- 
ho  !  "  exclaimed  Elliott,  laying  down  Ms  yet  unused  pen,  after 
a  long  and  bewildering  reverie,  "  I  wonder  what  Miss  Hillary 
is  thinking  about !  Surely  I  have  had  a  kind  of  day-dream  ! 
It  can't  have  really  happened  !  And  yet,  how  could  there  have 
been  a  mistake  1  Heaven  knows,  I  had  taken  nothing  to  excite 
or  disorder  me — except,  perhaps,  my  long  walk !  Here's  a 
coup  de  sohil  by  the  way,  with  a  witness  !  but  only  to  think  of 
it — Miss  Hillary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hillary,  Esq. — in  love  with 
— an  under-clerk  of  her  father — poh !  it  will  never  do  !  I'll 
think  of  it  to-morrow  morning."  Thus  communed  Elliott  with 
himself,  by  turns  writing,  pausing,  and  soliloquising,  till  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  compelled  him  to  apply  to  his  task  in  good 
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earnest  He  did  not  quit  his  desk  till  it  had  struck  ten  ;  from 
which  period  till  that  at  which  he  tumbled  into  his  little  bed, 
he  fancied  that  scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed. 

He  made  his  appearance  at  Bullion  House  the  next  morning 
with  a  sad  fluttering  about  the  heart,  but  it  soon  subsided,  for 
Miss  Hillary  was  not  present  to  prolong  his  agitation.  He  had 
not  been  seated  for  many  minutes,  however,  before  he  observed 
her  in  a  distant  part  of  the  gardens,  apparently  tending  some 
flowers.  As  his  eye  followed  the  movements  of  her  graceful 
figure,  he  could  not  avoid  a  faint  sigh  of  regret  at  his  own 
absurdity  in  raising  such  a  superstructure  of  splendid  possibili- 
ties upon  so  slight  a  foundation.  His  attention  was  at  that 
instant  arrested  by  Mr  Hillary's  multifarious  commands  for  the 
City :  and,  in  short,  Miss  Hillar3r's  absence  from  town  for  about 
a  week,  added  to  a  great  increase  of  business  at  the  counting- 
house,  owing  to  an  extensive  failure  of  a  foreign  correspondent^ 
gradually  restored  Elliott  to  his  senses,  and  banished  the  intru- 
sive image  of  his  lovely  tormentor.  Her  unequivocal  exhibition 
of  feeling,  however — unequivocal  at  least  to  him — on  the  occar 
sion  of  the  next  meeting,  instantly  revived  all  his  former  excite- 
ment, and  plunged  him  afresh  into  the  soft  tumult  of  doubts^ 
hopes,  and  fears,  from  which  he  had  so  lately  emerged.  Every 
day  that  he  returned  to  Mr  Hillary's  brought  him  fresh  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  encroached  upon  Miss  Hillary's 
affections ;  and  strange  indeed  must  be  that  heart  which,  feel- 
ing itself  alone  and  despised  in  the  world,  can  suddenly  find 
itself  the  object  of  a  most  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  attach- 
ment, without  kindling  into  a  flame  of  grateful  affection.  Was 
there  anything  wonderful  or  improbable  in  the  conduct  here 
attributed  to  Miss  Hillary  ?  No.  A  girl  of  frank  and  gene- 
rous feeling,  she  saw  in  one  whom  undeserved  misfortune  had 
E laced  in  a  very  painful  and  trying  position,  the  constant  exhi- 
ition  of  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature  ;  a  patient  and 
dignified  submission  to  her  father's  cruel  and  oppressive  treat- 
ment— a  submission,  perhaps,  on  Jier  account;  she  beheld  his 
high  feeling  conquering  misfortune  ;  she  saw  in  his  eye,  lus 
every  look,  his  whole  demeanour,  susceptibilities  of  a  higher 
description  than  befitted  such  a  situation  as  his  present  one  : — 
and  beyond  all  this — ^last,  though  not  least — as  Elliott  acted  the 
gentleman,  so  he  looked  it, — and  a  gentleman  not  particularly 
plain  or  unprepossessing  either. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  then,  that  these  two  hearts  became 
acquainted  with  each  other,  despite  the  obstacles  of  circumstance 
and  situation.    A  kind  of  telegraphing  courtship  was  carried  on 
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between  them  daily,  wMch  muBt  have  been  observed  by  Mr 
Hillary,  but  for  the  engrossing  interest  with  which  he  regarded 
the  communications  of  which  Elliott  was  always  the  bearer. 
Mr  Hillary  began,  however,  at  length  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  rapidly  to  gain  general  strength.  He  consequently 
announced  one  morning  to  Elliott — his  sentence  of  banishment 
from  Paradise — ^that  he  should  not  require  him  to  call  after  the 
morrow.  At  this  time  the  lovers  had  never  interchanged  a 
syllable  together,  either  verbal  or  written,  that  could  savour  of 
love  ;  and  yet  each  was  as  confident  of  the  state  of  the  other's 
feelings,  as  though  a  hundred  closely -written,  and  closer - 
crossed  letters  had  been  passing  between  them.  On  the  dreaded 
morrow  he  was  pale,  and  somewhat  confused  :  nor  was  she  far 
otherwise — but  she  had  sufficient  means  of  accounting  for  it,  if 
required  to  do  so,  in  the  indisposition  of  her  mother,  who  had 
for  many  months  been  a  bedridden  invalid.  As  for  Elliott,  he 
was  safe.  He  might  have  appeared  at  death's  door,  without 
attracting  the  notice,  or  exciting  the  inquiries  of  his  callous 
employer.  As  he  rose  to  leave  3ie  room,  Elliott  bowed  to  Mr 
HiUary — ^but  his  last  glance  was  directed  towards  Miss  Hillary 
— ^who,  however,  at  that  moment,  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  too 
busily  occupied  with  pouring  out  her  exemplary  father's  coffee, 
to  pay  any  attention  to  her  retiring  lover,  who  consequently 
quitted  her  presence  not  a  little  piqued  and  alarmed. 

They  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  one  another  till  nearly  a 
month  after  the  occasion  just  alluded  to  ;  when  they  met  under 
circumstances  very  favourable  for  the  expression  of  such  feelings 
as  either  of  them  dared  to  acknowledge — and  the  opportunity 
was  not  thrown  away.  Mr  Hillary  had  quitted  town  for  the 
north,  on  urgent  business,  which  was  expected  to  detain  him 
for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  and  Elliott  failed  not,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  to  be  at  the  post  he  had  constantly  occupied  for  some 
months — namely,  a  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  chureh  attended  by 
Mr  Hillary  and  his  family,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the 
great  central  pew — matted,  hassocked,  and  velvet-cushioned, 
with  a  rich  array  of  splendid  implements  of  devotion,  in  the 
shape  of  bibles  and  prayer-books,  great  and  smaU,  with  gilt 
edges,  and  in  blue  and  red  morocco — being  the  favoured  spot 
occupied  by  the  great  merchant,  where  he  was  pleased,  by  his 
presence,  to  assure  the  admiring  vicar  of  his  respect  for  him — 
and  the  established  ChureL  Miss  Hillary  had  long  since  been 
aware  of  the  presence  of  her  timid  and  distant  lover  on  these 
occasions ;  they  had  several  times  nearly  jostled  against  one 
another  in  going  out  of  chureh^  the  consequence  of  which  was 
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generally  a  civil  though  silent  recognition  of  him.  And  this 
might  be  done  with  impunity,  seeing  how  her  magnificent  father 
was  occupied  with  nodding  to  everybody  genteel  enough  to  be 
so  publicly  recognised,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  select  few 
who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  his  personal  acquaintance.  With 
what  a  different  air  and  with  what  a  different  feeling  did  the 
great  merchant  and  his  humble  clerk  pass  on  these  occasions 
down  the  aisle  ! — but  to  return.  On  the  Sunday  above  alluded 
to,  Elliott,  with  a  fluttering  heart,  beheld  Miss  Hillary  enter  the 
church  alone,  and  become  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  family  pew. 
Sad  truants  from  his  prayer-book,  his  eyes  never  quitted  its 
fair  and  solitary  occupant  But  she  chose^  in  some  wayward 
humour,  to  sit  that  morning  with  her  back  turned  towards  the 
part  of  the  church  where  she  must  have  known  Elliott  to  be, 
and  never  once  looked  up  in  ttat  direction.  They  met,  how- 
ever, after  the  service,  near  the  door,  as  usual ;  she  dropped  her 
black  veil  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  observing  a  certain  sudden 
flush  that  forced  itself  upon  her  features  ;  returned  his  modest 
bow  ;  a  few  words  of  course  were  interchanged  ;  it  threatened — 
or  Elliott  chose  to  represent  that  it  threatened,  to  rain  (which 
he  heartily  wished  it  would,  as  she  had  come  on  foot,  and  unat- 
tended) ;  and  so,  in  short,  it  came  to  pass  that  this  very  discreet 
couple  were  to  be  seen  absolutely  walking  arm-in-arm  towards 
Bullion  House,  at  the  slowest  possible  pace,  and  by  the  most 
circuitous  route  that  could  suggest  itself  to  the  flurried  mind  of 
Elliott.  An  instinctive  sense  of  propriety,  or  rather  prudence, 
led  him  to  quit  her  arm  just  before  arriving  at  that  turn  of  the 
road  which  brought  them  full  in  sight  of  her  father's  house. 
There  they  parted — each  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  other's 
feelings,  though,  however,  nothing  had  then  passed  between 
them  of  an  explicit  or  decisive  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  their 
history.  Where  there  is  a  will,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  way  ;  and 
the. young  and  venturous  couple  found,  before  long,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  to  each  other  their  mutual  feeliigs.  Their 
meetings  and  correspondence  were  contrived  and  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Great  caution  and  secrecy  were 
necessary  to  conceal  the  affair  from  Mr  Hillary,  and  those  whose 
interest  it  was  to  give  him  early  information  on  every  matter 
that  in  any  way  concerned  him.  Miss  Hillary  buoyed  herself 
up  with  ^e  hope  of  securing,  in  due  time,  her  mother,  and 
obtaining  her  intercessions  with  her  stem  and  callous-hearted 
father. 

Some  three  months  or  thereabouts,  after  the  Sunday  just 
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mentioned,  Mr  Hillary  returned  from  the  City,  and  made  his 
appearance  at  dinner,  in  an  unusually  brisk  and  lively  humour. 
Miss  Hillary  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  occasion  of  such  an 
exhibition ;  but  imagined  it  must  be  some  great  speculation 
of  his  which  had  proved  eminently  successful.  He  occasionally 
directed  towards  her  a  kind  of  grim  leer,  as  though  longing  to 
communicate  tidings  which  he  expected  to  be  as  gratifying  to 
her  as  they  were  to  himself.  They  dined  alone;  and  as  she 
was  retiring  rather  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  attend  upon 
her  mother,  who  had  that  day  been  more  than  ordinarily  indis- 
posed, he  motioned  her  to  resume  her  seat. 

"Well,  Molly" — for  that  was  the  elegant  version  of  her 
Christian  name  which  he  generally  adopted  when  in  a  good 
humour — "Well,  Molly,"  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  as  the 
servants  made  their  final  exit,  '^  I  have  heard  something  to-day, 
in  the  City — a-hem !  in  which  you  are  particularly  concerned — 
very  much  so — and — so — a-hem  !  am  I  ! "  He  tossed  off  half 
of  his  glass,  and  smacked  his  lips,  as  though  he  unusually 
relished  the  flavour. 

"  Indeed  !  papa,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  with  an  air  of 
anxious  vivacity,  not  attempting  to  convey  to  her  lips  the 
brimming  wine-glass  her  father  had  fiUed  for  her,  lest  the 
trembling  of  her  hand  should  be  observed  by  him — *^  Oh,  you 
are  joking  !  what  can  I  haye  to  do  with  the  City,  papa  1 " 

"Do?  Aha,  my  girl !  *What  can  you  have  to  do  with  the 
City,'"  good-humouredly  attempting  to  imitate  her  tone — "In- 
deed ?  Aha,  miss !  Don't  try  to  play  mock-modest  with  me  I 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  I'm  going  to  say  ! "  he  added, 
looking  at  her  archly,  as  7^6  fancied,  but  so  as  to  blanch  her 
cheek  and  agitate  her  whole  frame  with  an  irresistible  tremor. 
Her  acute  and  feeling  father  observed  her  emotion.  "  There — 
now,  that's  just  the  way  all  you  young  misses  behave  on  these 
occasions  !  I  suppose  it's  considered  mighty  pretty !  As  if  it 
wasn't  all  a  matter  of  course  for  a  young  woman  to  hear  about 
a  young  husband  ! " 

"  Papa — how  you  do  love  a  joke  !"  replied  Miss  Hillary  with 
a  sickly  smile,  making  a  desperate  effort  to  carry  her  wine-glass 
to  her  lips,  in  which  she  succeeded,  swallowing  every  drop  that 
was  in  it,  while  her  father  electrified  her  by  proceeding — "  It's 
no  use  mincing  matters — the  thing  is  gone  too  far." 

"  Gone  too  far  ! "  echoed  Miss  Hillary  mechanically. 

"  Yes — gone  too  far,  I  say,  and  I  stick  to  it.  A  bargain's  a 
bargain  all  the  world  over,  whatever  it's  about ;  and  a  bargain 
I've  struck  to-day.     You're  my  daughter — ^my  only  daughter. 
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d'ye  see — and  IVe  been  a  good  wiiile  on  tlie  look-out  for  a 
jwoper  person  to  marry  you  to — and,  egad !  Unlay  IVe  got  him 
— ^my  f ntoie  son-in-law,  d'ye  hear,  and  one  that  will  dap  a  coro- 
net on  my  MoUy's  pretty  head — ^and  on  the  day  he  does  so,  I 
do  two  things ;  I  give  you  a  plum — and  myself  cut  Mincing 
Lane,  and  sink  the  shop  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  There's  nuts 
for  you  to  crack !  Aha,  MoUy — what  d'ye  say  to  all  this  ? 
A'n'titnewsl" 

^^Say!  why — I — I — I" — stammered  the  young  lady,  her 
face  nearly  as  white  as  the  handkerchief  on  which  her  eyes  were 
violently  fixed,  and  with  which  her  fingers  were  hurriedly  play- 
ing. 

"  Why— Molly !  What's  the  matter  I    What  the a-hem  I 

— are  you  gone  so  pale  for  !  Gad — I  see  how  it  is — I've  been 
too  abrupt,  as  your  poor  mother  has  it !  But  the  thing  ts  as  I 
said,  that's  flat,  come  what  will — say  it  how  one  will,  take  it 
how  you  will !  So  make  up  your  mind,  Molly,  like  a  good  girl 
as  you  are — come,  kiss  me  !  I  never  loved  you  so  much  as  I 
do  now  I'm  going  to  lose  you  ! " 

She  made  no  attempt  to  rise  from  her  chair,  so  he  got  up  from 
his  own  and  approached  her. 

"Adad — ^but  what's  the  matter  herel  Your  little  hands  are 
as  cold  as  a  corpse's.  Why,  Molly ! — what — ^what  nonsense  ! " 
He  chucked  her  under  the  chin. — "  You're  trying  to  frighten 
me,  Molly — I  know  you  are  !  Ah-ha  !  "  He  grew  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  her  deadly  paleness  and  apparent  insensibility 

to  what  he  was  saying.     "Well,  now," he  paused,  and 

looked  anxiously  at  her.  "Who  would  have  thought,"  he 
added,  suddenly,  "  that  it  would  have  taken  the  girl  a-back  so  % 
Come,  come  !  " — slapping  her  smartly  on  her  back, — "a  joke's 
a  joke,  and  I've  had  mine,  but  it's  been  carried  too  far,  I'm 
afraid " 

"  Dear — dearest  papa,"  gasped  his  daughter,  suddenly  raising 
her  eyes,  and  fixing  them  with  a  steadfast  brightening  look  upon 
his,  at  the  same  time  catching  hold  of  his  hands  convulsively — 

"  So  it  is — a  joke  !  a— joke — ^it  is "  and,  gradually  sinking 

back  in  her  chair,  to  her  father's  unspeakable  alarm,  she 
swooned.  Holding  her  in  his  arms,  he  roared  stoutly  for  assist- 
ance, and  in  a  twinkling  a  posse  of  servants,  male  and  female, 
obeying  the  summons,  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  dining-room : 
the  ordinary  hubbub  attendant  on  a  fainting-fit  ensued ;  cold 
water  sprinkled— eau-de-Cologne — volatile  salts,  &c.  &c.  Then 
the  young  lady,  scarce  restored  to  her  senses,  was  supported,  or 
rather  carried,  by  her  maid  to  her  own  apartment,  and  Mr  HU- 
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lary  "was  left  to  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
flustered  and  confounded  beyond  all  expression.  The  result  of 
his  troubled  ruminations  was,  that  the  sudden  communication 
of  such  prodigious  good  fortune  had  upset  his  daughter  with 
joy ;  and  that  he  must  return  to  the  charge  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
break  it  to  her  more  easily.  The  real  fact  was,  that  he  had  that 
day  assured  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Scamp  of  his 
daughter's  heart,  hand,  and  fortune  ;  and  that  exemplary  per- 
sonage had  agreed  to  diue  at  Bullion  House  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced  to  his  future  Vis- 
countess, whose  noble  fortune  was  to  place  his  financial  matters 
upon  an  entirely  new  basis — at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
enable  him  to  s^ow  his  honest  face  once  more  in  divers  amiable 

coteries  at  C 's  and  elsewhere.     Old  Hillaiy's  dazzled  eyes 

could  see  nothing  but  his  lordship's  coronet ;  and  he  had  no 
more  doubt  about  his  right  thus  to  dispose  of  his  daughter's 
heart,  than  he  had  about  his  right  to  draw  upon  Messrs  Cash, 
Credit,  and  Co.,  his  bankers,  without  first  consulting  them  to 
ascertain  whether  they  would  honour  his  drafts. 

Miss  Hillary  did  not  make  her  appearance  the  next  morning 
at  her  father's  breakfast-table,  her  maid  being  sent  to  say  that 
her  young  lady  had  a  violent  headache,  and  so  forth ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  old  gentleman  departed  for  the 
City  in  a  terrible  temper,  as  every  member  of  his  establishment 
coidd  have  testified  if  they  had  been  asked.  Miss  Hillary  had 
spent  an  hour  or  two  of  the  preceding  midnight  in  writing  to 
Elliott  a  long  and  somewhat  incoherent  detail  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  gave  but  a  poor  account  of  herself  to  her  father 
at  dinner  that  day.  He  was  morosely  silent ;  she  pale,  ^absent, 
disconcerted. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you,  Maryl  "  inquired 
Mr  Hillary,  with  stem  abruptness,  as  soon  as  the  servants  had 
withdrawn — "What  were  ail  those  tantrums  of  yours  about, 
last  night,  eh  1 " 

"Indeed,  papa,"  replied  his  trembliog  daughter,  "I  hardly 
know — but  really — ^you  must  remember,  you  said  such  very  odd 
things,  and  so  suddenly,  and  you  looked  so  angry '* 

"Tut,  girl,  poh!— Fiddle  faddle!"  exclaimed  her  father, 
gulping  down  a  glass  of  wine  with  great  energy.  "I  could 
almost — ahem  ! — really  it  looked  as  if  you  had  taken  a  little 
too  much,  eh  1  What  harm  was  there  in  me  telling  you  that 
you  were  going  soon  to  be  married  1  What's  a  girl  bom  and 
bred  up  for  but  to  be  married) — ^Eh,  Mary]"  continued  her 
father,  determined,  this  time,  to  go  to  work  with  greater  skill 
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and  tact  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  '*  I  want  an  answer, 
Mary!" 

"  Why,  papa,  it  was  a  very  odd  thing  now,  was  not  if?"  said 
his  daughter,  with  an  affectionate  smile,  drawing  nearer  to  her 
father,  her  knees,  trembling,  however,  the  while  ;  "  and  I  know 
you  did  it  only  to  try  whether  I  was  a  silly  vain  girl  ?  Why 
should  I  want  to  be  married,  papa,  when  you  and  my  poor 
mamma  are  so  kind  to  me  ? " 

"  Humph  !  "  grunted  her  father,  gulping  down  a  great  glass 
of  claret  "And  d'ye  think  we're  to  live  for  everl  I  must  see 
you  established  before  long,  for  my  health,  hem  !  hem  !  is  none 
of  the  strongest "  (he  had  scarcely  ever  known  what  an  hour's 
illness  was  in  his  life,  except  his  late  accident,  from  which  he 
had  completely  recovered) ;  "  and  as  for  your  poor  mother,  you 
know" — a  long  pause  ensued  here.  "Now,  suppose,"  con- 
tinued the  wily  tactician,  "  suppose,  Molly,"  looking  at  her  very 
anxiously — "suppose  I  wasn't  in  a  joke  last  night,  after  all]  " 

"Well,  papa " 

"  Well,  papa  !  "  echoed  her  father,  sneeringly  and  snappishly, 
unable  to  conceal  his  ill-humour ;  "but  it  isn't  * xoell  papa ; '  I 
can't  understand  all  this  nonsense.  Mary,  you  must  not  give 
yourself  airs  ! — Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear — a-hem  ! "  He 
suddenly  stopped  short,  sipped  his  wine,  and  paused,  evidently 
intending  to  make  some  important  communication  ;  and  striv- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  assume  an  unconcerned  air — "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Scamp, 
Molly]" 

"  Lord  Scamp,  papa  % — Oh,  yes — I've  seen  things  about  him, 
now  and  then,  in  the  newspapers.  Isn't  he  a  great  gambler, 
papa] "  inquired  Miss  Hillary,  looking  at  her  father  calmly. 

"  No — it's  a  lie,  it's  a  d — — d  lie  !  "  replied  her  father,  furi- 
ously, whirling  about  the  numerous  seals  of  his  watch.  "  Has 
any  one  been  putting  it  into  your  head  to  say  such  stuff  ]  " 

"  No  one,  indeed,  papa,  only  the  newspapers " 

"And  are  you  such  an  idiot  as  to  believe  newspapers  ]  Didn't 
they  say,  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  my  house  was  in  for  j£20,000, 
when  Gumarabic  and  Co.  broke  ]  And  wasn't  that  a  great  lie  ! 
I  didn't  lose  a  fiftieth  of  the  sum  !  No,"  he  added,  after  a  long 
•  pause,  "  Lord  Scamp  is  no  such  thing.  He's  a  vastly  agreeable 
young  man,  and  takes  an  uncommon  interest  in  City  matters, 
and  that's  sa3dng  no  small  things  for  a  nobleman  of  his  high 
rank.     Why,  it's  said  he  may  one  day  be  a  duke  ! " 

"  Indeed,  papa !     And  do  you  know  him  ] " 

"Y — ^y— es! — Know  him  I     Of  course! — Hem  I — Do  you 
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think  I  come  and  talk  up  at  Highbury  about  everybody  I  know? 
Know  Lord  Scamp ! — He's  an  ornament  to  the  peerage." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  him,  papa] " 

"  How  long,  puss] — Why  this — a  good  while  !  However,  as 
he  dines  here  on  Sunday " 

"  Dines  here  on  Sunday  ! — Lord'  Scamp  dines  here  next  Sun- 
day ?    Oh,  papa  !  this  is  surely  another  joke  of  yours ! " 

"  Curse  me,  then,  if  I  can  see  it !  What  the  deuce  is  there 
so  odd  in  my  asking  a  nobleman  to  dinner,  if  I  think  proper) 
Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  can  buy  up  a  dozen  of  them  any 
day,  if  I  choose ; "  and  he  thrust  his  hands  deeply  into  his 
breeches'  pockets. 

"  Yes,  dear  papa,  I  know  you  could — if  they  were  worth  buy- 
ing," replied  Miss  Hillary,  with  a  faint  smile.  Give  me  a  great 
merchant  before  a  hundred  good-for-nothing  lords ! "  and  she 
rose,  put  her  hands  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  affection- 
ately. 

"  Well — I — I — don't  think  you're  so  vastly  far  off  the  mark 
ihe7*e,  at  any  rate,  Polly,"  said  her  father,  with  a  subdued  air  of 
exultation ;  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  and  a  mollified  manner, 
"  but  at  the  same  time,  you  know  there  mai/  be  lords  as  good  as 
any  merchant  in  the  city  of  London — hem !  and,  after  all — a 
lord's  a  superior  article,  too,  in  respect  of  birth  and  breeding." 

"  Yes,  papa,  they're  all  well  enough,  I  daresay,  in  their  own 
circles  :  but  in  their  hearts,  depend  upon  it,  they  only  despise 
us  poor  citizens." 

"  Us  poor  citizens — ^I  like  that !  "  drawled  her  father,  pouring 
out  his  wine  slowly  with  a  magnificent  air,  and  drinking  it  off 
in  silence.  "  You  shall  see,  however,  on  Sunday,  Poll !  whether 
you're  correct " 

"  What !  am  /  to  dine  with  you  ! "  inquired  Miss  Hillary, 
with  irrepressible  alarm. 

"  You  to  dine  with  us  ? "  interrupted  her  father,  in  his  former 
angry  tone.     "  Of  course  you  will !     Why  the  devil  should  not 

your' 

"  My  poor  mamma " 

"  Oh — a-hem  !  I  mean — ^nonsense — ^you  can  go  to  her  after 
dinner.     Certainly — I  suppose  you  nmst  attend  to  her ! " 

"  Very  well,  papa — I  will  obey  you — whatever  you  like,"  re- 
plied Miss  Hillary,  a  sudden  tremor  running  from  head  to  foot 

"  That's  a  dear  good  girl  —  that's  my  own  Poll !  And, 
hearken,"  he  added,  with  a  mixture  of  good -humour  and 
anxiety,  "  make  yourself  look  handsome — never  mind  the  cost 
— money's  no  object,  you  know  !     So  tell  that  pert  minx,  your 
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maid  Joliffe,  that  I  expect  she'll  turn  you  out  first-rate  that  day 
— if  it's  only  to  save  the  credit  of  vs — pooj- — merchants  ! — ^ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

"  Gracious  !  papa — ^but  why  are  you  really  so  anxious  about 
my  dressing  so  well  ? " 

Her  father,  who  had  sat  swallowing  glass  after  glass  with  unusual 
rapidity,  at  the  same  time  unconsciously  mixing  his  wines,  as  he 
carried  on  this  exciting  dialogue,  put  his  finger  to  the  side  of  his 
nose,  and  winked  iu  a  particularly  knowing  manner.  His  daughter 
saw  her  advantage  in  an  instant ;  and,  with  the  ready  tact  of 
her  sex,  resolved  at  once  to  find  out  all  that  was  in  her  father's 
heart  concerning  her.  She  smiled  as  cheerfully  as  she  could, 
and  affected  to  enter  readily  into  all  his  feelings.  She  poured 
him  out  one  or  two  glasses  more  of  his  favourite  wine,  and 
chattered  as  fast  as  himself,  till  she  at  length  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  him  the  frightful  avowal,  that  he  had  distinctly  pro- 
mised her  to  Lord  Scamp,  whose  visit,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
would  be  paid  to  her  as  to  his  future  wife.  Soon  after  this  she 
rung  for  candles ;  and  hastily  kissing  her  father,  who  had  fairly 
fallen  asleep,  she  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  and  there  spent 
the  next  hour  or  two  in  confidential  converse  with  her  maid 
Joliffe. 

Sunday  came,  and,  true  enough,  with  it  Lord  Scamp — a  hand- 
some, heartless  coxcomb,  whose  cool,  easy  assurance,  and  business- 
like  attentions  to  Miss  Hillary,  excited  in  her  a  disgust  she  could 
scarcely  conceal  In  vain  was  her  father's  eager  and  anxious  eye 
fixed  upon  her  ;  she  maintained  an  air  of  uniform  indifference  ; 
Hstened  almost  in  silence — the  silence  of  contempt — ^to  all  the 
lisping  twaddle  uttered  by  her  would-be  lover,  and  so  well  acted, 
in  short,  the  part  she  had  determined  upon,  that  his  lordship,  as 
he  drove  home,  felt  somewhat  disconcerted  at  being  thus  foiled 
for — as  he  imagined — the  first  time  in  his  life  ;  and  her  father, 
after  obsequiously  attending  his  lordship  to  lus  cab,  summoned 
lus  trembling  daughter  back  from  her  mother's  apartment  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  assailed  her  with  a  fury  she  had  never 
known  him  exhibit — at  least  towards  any  member  of  his  family. 
From  that  day  might  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  kind  of 
domestic  reign  of  terror,  at  the  hitherto  quiet  and  happy  Bullion 
House.  The  one  great  aim  of  her  father  concerning  lus  daughter 
and  his  fortune  had  been — or  rather  seemed  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing— frustrated  by  that  daughter.  But  he  was  not  lightly  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose.  He  redoubled  his  civilities  to 
Lord  Scamp,  who  kept  up  bis  visits  with  a  systematic  punctu- 
ality, despite  the  contemptuous  and  disgustful  air  with  which 
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the  young  lady  constantly  received  him.  The  right  honourable 
rou^  was  playing,  indeed,  for  too  deep  a  stake — an  accomplished 
and  elegant  girl,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  down,  and 
nciirly  double  that  sum,  he  understood,  at  her  father's  death — 
to  ainit  of  his  throwing  up  the  game,  while  the  possibility  of 
a  chance  remained.  Half  the  poor  girl's  fortune  was  alreiEuly 
transferred,  in  Lord  Scamp's  mind,  to  the  pockets  of  half-a- 
dozen  harpies  at  the  turf  and  the  table  ;  so  he  was,  as  before 
observed,  very  punctual  in  his  engagement^  ft  Bullion  House, 
with  patient  politeness  continuing  to  pay  the  most  flattering 
attentions  to  Miss  Hillary — and  her  father.  The  latter  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  fever.  Conscious  of  the  transparent  con- 
tempt exhibited  by  his  daughter  towards  her  noble  suitor,  he 
could  at  length  hardly  look  his  lordship  in  the  face,  as  day  after 
day  he  obsequiously  assured  him  that  "  there  wasn't  anything 
in  it " — and  that,  for  all  his  daughter's  nonsense,  he  already 
"  felt  himself  a  lord's  father-in-law  ! "  Miss  Hillary's  life  was 
becoming  intolerable,  subjected  as  she  was  to  such  systematic 
persecution,  from  which,  at  length,  the  sick-chamber  of  her 
mother  scarce  afforded  her  a  momentary  sanctuary.  A  thou- 
sand times  she  formed  the  desperate  determination  to  confess 
all  to  her  father,  and  risk  the  fearful  consequences ;  for  such 
she  dreaded  they  would  be,  knowing  well  her  father's  disposi- 
tion, and  the  terrible  frustration  of  his  favourite  and  long-laid 
schemes  which  was  taking  place.  Such  constant  anxiety  and 
agitation,  added  to  confinement  in  her  mother's  bed-chamber, 
sensibly  affected  her  health ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Elliott, 
with  whom  she  contrived  to  keep  up  a  frequent  correspondence, 
she  had  at  length  determined  upon  opening  the  fearful  com- 
munication to  her  father,  and  so  being  at  afi  events  delivered 
from  the  intolerable  presence  and  attentions  of  Lord  Scamp. 

By  what  means  it  came  to  pass,  neither  she  nor  Elliott  was 
ever  able  to  discover ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  she  had 
fixed  for  her  desperate  denouement ,  Mr  Hillary,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  his  daughter,  returned  from  the  City 
about  two  o'clock,  most  unexpectedly,  his  manner  disturbed, 
his  countenance  pale  and  troubled.  Accompanied  by  his  solici- 
tor, he  made  his  way  at  once  to  his  daughter's  apartment,  with 
his  own  hand  seized  her  desk  and  carried  it  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  forced  it  open.  Frantic  with  fury,  he  was  listen- 
ing to  one  of  Elliott's  fondest  letters  to  his  daughter  being  read 
by  his  solicitor,  as  she  unconsciously  entered  the  drawing-room, 
in  walking  attire.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing 
the  scene  that  immediately  ensued.     Old  Hillary's  lips  moved, 
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but  his  utterance  was  choked  by  the  tremendous  rage  whicJi 
possessed  him,  and  forced  him  almost  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  straining  eyes  apparently 
starting  from  their  sockets,  he  pointed  in  silence  to  a  little  heap 
of  oj)ened  letters  lying  on  the  table,  on  which  stood  also  her 
desk.  She  perceived  that  all  was  discovered,  and  with  a  faint 
cry  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor.  There,  as  far  as  her  father 
was  ccmcemed,  she  might  have  continued  ;  but  his  companion 
sprang  to  the  bell,  lifted  her  insensible  form  from  the  floor,  and 
gave  her  to  tlie  entering  servants,  who  instantly  bore  her  to  her 
ovm  room.  Mr  Jeffreys  the  solicitor,  a  highly  respectable  man 
— to  whom  Mr  Hillary  had  hurried  the  instant  that  he  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  occasioned  by  discovering  his  daughter's 
secret — vehemently  expostulated  with  his  client  on  hearing  the 
violent  and  vindictive  measures  he  threatened  to  adopt  towards 
his  daughter  and  Elliott ;  for  the  tone  of  the  correspondence 
which  then  lay  before  him,  had  satisfied  him  of  the  fatal  extent 
to  which  his  daughter's  affections  were  engaged. 

Norn  her  treatment  of  Lord  Scamp  was  accounted  for  !  Her 
dreadful  agitation  on  first  hearing  his  intentions  concerning  that 
young  nobleman  and  herself  was  explained  !  So,  here  was  his 
fondest  hope  blighted — the  sole  ambition  of  his  life  defeated, — 
and  by  one  of  his  own — his  inferior  servants — an  outer-clerk  on 
his  establishment  at  Mincing  Lane  !  Confounded  by  a  retro- 
spect into  the  last  few  months,  "  Where  have  been  my  eyes — 
my  common  sense?" — he  groaned.  "The  devil  himself  has 
done  it  all,  and  made  me  assist  in  it !  Oh  !  T  see  !  I  remem- 
ber !  Those  cursed  days  when  he  came  up  from  the  City  to  me 
— and  when — I  must  always  have  her  with  me !  There  the 
mischief  was  begun.    Oh,  it's  clear  as  the  daylight  1     I've  done 

it !     fve  done  it  all !     And  now,  by !  I'll  undo  it  all !  " 

Mr  Jeffreys  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing  the  extreme  excite- 
ment of  his  client,  and  bringing  him  to  converse  a  little  more 
calmly  on  the  painful  and  embarrassing  discovery  that  had  been 
made.  Innumerable  were  the  conjectiures  as  to  the  means  by 
which  tliis  secret  acquaintance  and  correspondence  had  been 
commenced  and  carried  on.  Every  servant  in  the  house  was 
examine<l — but  in  vain.  Even  Joliffe,  his  daughter's  maid, 
came  at  length,  however  strongly  suspected,  still  undiscovered, 
out  of  the  fierce  and  searching  scrutiny.  Poor  Mrs  Hillary's 
precarious  situation  even  did  not  exempt  her  from  the  long  and 
angry  inquiries  of  her  exasperated  husband.  She  had  really, 
however,  been  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  affair. 

The  next  morning,  Elliott  was  summoned  from  the  City  t<> 
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Bullion  House,  whither  he  repaired  accordingly  about  twelve 
o'clock,  little  imagining  the  occasion  of  his  summons  ;  for  Miss 
Hillary  had  not  communicated  to  him  the  intention  she  had 
formed  of  breaking  the  matter  to  her  father,  nor  had  she  had  ai)y 
opportunity  of  telling  him  of  the  alarming  discovery  that  had 
taken  place.  He  perceived,  nevertheless,  certain  symptoms  of 
disturbance  in  the  ominous  looks  of  the  porter  who  opened  the 
hall-door,  and  the  servant  who  conducted  him  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  Mr  Hillary  and  another  gentleman,  Mr 
Jeffreys,  seated  together  at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  both 
of  them  obviously  agitated 

"  So,  sir,"  commenced  Mr  Hillary,  fixing  his  furious  eye  upon 
Elliott  as  he  entered,  "  your  villany's  found  out— deep  as  you 
are?" 

"  Villany,  sir  1 "  echoed  Elliott  indignantly,  but  turning  very 
pale. 

"  Yes,   sir — villany  !  villany !    d d  villany  !   ay — it's  all 

found  out !  Ah — ah — you  cursed  scoundrel !  "  exclaimed  Mr 
Hillary,  with  quivering  lips,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  Elliott. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Hillary,  be  calm !  "  whispered  Mr 
Jeffreys,  and  then  addressed  Elliott  with  a  quiet  severity.  "  Of 
course,  Mr  Elliott,  you  are  aware  of  the  occasion  of  this  dread- 
ful agitation  on  the  part  of  Mr  Hillary  ?  "  Elliott  bowed,  with 
a  stem  inquisitive  air,  but  did  not  open  his  lips. 

"You  beggarly  brute — ^you  filthy  d d  upstart — you — 

you "  stammered   Mr  Hillary,  with   uncontrollable  fury. 

"Your  father  was  a  scoundrel  before  you,  sir  —  he  cut  his 
throat,  sir " 

Elliott's  face  whitened  in  an  instant,  his  expanding  eye  settled 
^  upon  Mr  Hillary,  and  his  chest  heaved  with  mighty  emotion. 
■* It  was  happy  for  the  old  man  that  Elliott  at  length  recollected 
in  him — the  father  of  Mary  Hillary,  He  turned  his  eye  for 
an  instant  towards  Mr  Jeffreys,  who  was  looking  at  him  with 
an  imploring,  compassionate  expression.  Elliott  saw  and  felt 
that  he  was  thunderstruck  at  the  barbarity  of  his  client.  Elliott's 
eye  remained  fixed  upon  Mr  Jeffreys  for  nearly  a  minute,  and 
then  filled  with  tears.  Mr  Jeffreys  muttered  a  few  words 
earnestly  in  the  ear  of  Mr  Hillary,  who  seemed  also  a  little  stag- 
gered at  the  extent  of  his  last  sally. 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat^  Mr  Elliott  ?  "  said  Mr  Jeffreys  mildly. 
Elliott  bowed,  but  remained  standing,  his  hat  grasped  by  his 
left  hand  with  convulsive  force.  "  You  will  make  allowance, 
sir,"  continued  Mr  Jeffreys,  "for  the  dreadful  agitation  of  Mr 
Hillary,  and  reflect  that  your  own  conduct  has  occasioned  it." 
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'*  So  you  dare  to  think  of  manyiiig  my  daugliter,  eh  1 "  thun- 
dered Mr  Hillary,  as  if  about  to  rise  from  his  chair.  "  By  -— , 
but  I'll  spoil  your  sport  though  —  I'll  be  even  with  you  !  *' 
g^ped  the  old  man,  and  sunk  back  panting  in  his  seat. 

"  You  cannot  really  be  in  earnest,  sir,"  resumed  Mr  Jefi&ejB, 
in  the  same  calm  and  severe  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  had 
spoken  from  the  first,  "  in  thinking  yourself  entitled  to  fonn 
an  attachment  and  alliance  to  Miss  Hillary  ] " 

*^Why  am  I  asked  these  questions,  sir,  and  in  this  most 
extraordinary  manner  ? "  inquired  Elliott  firmly  ;  "  have  I  ever 
said  one  single  syllable " 

"Oh,  spare  your  denials,  Mr  Elliott,"  said  Mr  Jefireys, 
pointing  with  a  bitter  smile  to  the  letters  lying  open  on  the  table 
at  which  he  sat ;  "  these  letters  of  yours  express  your  feelings 
and  intentions  pretty  plainly.  Believe  me,  sir,  everything  is 
known ! " 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ?  "  inquired  Elliott  haughtily. 
"  Those  letters,  I  presume,  are  mine,  addressed  to  Miss  Hillary  V* 
Mr  Jeffreys  bowed  contemptuously  and  indignantly.  **Well 
then,  sir,  I  now  avow  the  feelings  those  letters  express.  I  have 
formed,  however  unworthy  myself,  a  fervent  attachment  to  Miss 
Hillary,  and  I  will  die  before  I  disavow  it." 

"  There  !  hear  him  !  hark  to  the  fellow  !  I  shall  go  mad — I 
shall ! "  almost  roared  Mr  Hillary,  springing  out  of  his  chair, 
and  walking  to  and  fro  between  it  and  that  occupied  by  Mr 
Jeffreys  with  hurried  steps  and  vehement  gesticulations.     "  He 

owns  it !     He  does  !     The "  and  he  uttered  a  perfect  volley 

of  execrations.  Elliott  submitted  in  silence.  Mr  Jeffreys  again 
whispered  energetically  into  the  ear  of  his  client,  who  resumed 
his  seat,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Elliott,  and  muttering 
vehemently  to  himself. 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  wretchedness  that  your  most  unwarrant- 
able— ^your  artful — nay,  your  wicked  and  presumptuous  con- 
duct has  brought  upon  this  family.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  is 
not  too  late  for  you  to  listen  to  reason — to  abandon  your  insuie 
projects."  He  paused,  and  Elliott  bowed.  "It  is  in  vain," 
continued  Mr  Jeffreys,  pointing  to  the  letters,  "  to  conceal  our 
fears  that  your  attentions  must  have  proved  but  too  acceptable 
to  Miss  Hillary — but  we  give  you  credit  for  more  honour,  moie 
good  sense,  than  will  admit  of  your  carrying  further  this  most 
unfortunate  affair,  of  your  persisting  in  such  a  wild — I  must 
speak  plainly — such  an  audacious  attachment,  one  that  is  utterly 
unsuitable  to  your  means,  your  prospects,  your  station,  your 
birth,  your  education " 
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"  Yon  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  drop  the  last  two  words,"  inter- 
rupted Elliott  sternly. 

"  Why,  you  fellow  !  why,  you're  my  clerk !  I  pay  yon 
wages !  You're  a  hired  servant  of  mine  !  "  exclaimed  Mr 
Hillary  with  infinite  contempt. 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  Mr  JeflFreys,  "this  affair  is  too  important 
to  allow  of  our  quarrelling  about  words.  Conunon  sense  must 
tell  you  that  under  no  possible  view  of  the  case  can  you  be  a 
suitable  match  for  Miss  Hillary ;  and  therefore  common  honesty 
enjoins  the  course  you  ought  to  pursue.  However,  sir,"  he 
added,  in  a  sharper  tone,  evidently  piqued  at  the  composure 
and  firmness  maintained  by  Elliott,  "  the  long  and  short  of  it  is, 
that  this  affair  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  further,  sir.  Mr  Hillaiy 
is  resolved  to  prevent  it — come  what  will." 

"Ay,  so  help  me  God!"  ejaculated  Mr  Hillary,  casting  a 
ferocious  glance  at  Elliott. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Elliott  with  a  sigh,  "  what  would  you  have 
me  dol     Pray,  proceed,  sir." 

"  Immediately  renounce  all  pretensions,"  replied  Mr  Jeffireys 
eagerly,  "  to  Miss  Hillary — return  her  letters — pledge  yourself 
to  discontinue  your  attempts  to  gain  her  affections,  and  I  am 
authorised  to  offer  a  foreign  situation  connected  with  the  house 
you  at  present  serve,  and  to  guarantee  you  a  fixed  income  of 
£500  a-year." 

"Ay !— Hark'ee,  Elliott,  I'll  do  all  this,  so  help  me  God  !" 
suddenly  interrupted  Mr  Hillary,  casting  a  look  of  imploring 
agony  at  Elliott,  who  bowed  respectfully,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Suppose,  sir,"  continued  Mr  Jeffreys,  with  an  anxious  and 
disappointed  air, — "  suppose,  sir,  for  a  moment,  that  Miss  Hil- 
lary were  to  entertain  equally  ardent  feelings  towards  you,  with 
those  which,  in  these  letters,  you  have  expressed  to  her — can  you, 
as  a  man  of  honour — of  delicacy — of  spirit — persevere  with  your 
addresses,  where  the  inevitable  consequence  of  success  on  your 
part  must  be  her  degradation  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  has 
hitherto  moved — ^her  condemnation  to  straitened  circumstances 
— perhaps  to  absolute  want — ^for  life  1 — For,  believe  me,  sir,  if 
you  suppose  that  Mr  Hillary's  fortune  is  to  supply  you  both  with 
the  means  of  defying  him — to  support  you  in  a  life,  on  her  part, 
of  frightful  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  and  on  yours  of  pre- 
sumption and  selfishness — you  will  find  yourself  fearfully  mis- 
taken!" 

"  He's  speaking  the  truth — ^by he  is !"  said  Mr  Hillary, 

striving  to  assume  a  calm  manner.  "  If  you  do  come  together 
after  all  this,  d — n  me  if  I  don't  leave  eveiy  penny  I  have  in 
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Here  Mr  Hillary  struggled  with  Mr  Jeffreys,  wlio,  however, 
succeeded  in  restraining  his  client.  ^'If  Miss  Hillary  con< 
descends  to  become  my  wife " 

"O  Lord!  O  Lord!  OLord!"  groaned  Mr  Hillary,  clasping 
his  hands  upon  his  forehead.  "  O^n  the  windows,  Mr  Jeffreys, 
or  I  shall  be  smothered.     I  am  dying — I  shall  go  mad " 

"  I  will  retire,  sir,''  said  Elliott,  addressing  Mr  Jeffreys,  who 
was  opening  the  nearest  window. 

"No,  but  you  shan't  though,"  gasped  Mr  Hillary.  "You 
shall  stop  here" — he  panted  for  breath.  "Hark'ee,  sir — d'ye 
hear,  Elliott — ^listen  " — he  could  not  recover  his  breatL  Mr 
Jeffreys  implored  him  to  take  time — to  be  cooL  "  Yes — now 
I'm  cool  enough — I've — taken  time — to  consider — I  have! 
Hark'ee,  sir — if  you  dare  to  think — of  having — my  daughter — 
and  if  she — is  such  a  cursed  fool — as  to  think  of  having — you  " 
— he  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  for  want  of  breath — "  why — 
look'ee,  sir — so  help  me  God — you  may  both — both  of  you — and 
your  children — ^if  you  have  any — die  in  the  streets — like  dogs. 
I've  done  with  you — both  of  you — not  a  farthing — not  a  morsel 
of  bread ;  d — n  me  if  I  do  !"  Here  he  breathed  like  a  hard- 
run  horse.  "  Now,  sir,  like  a  thief  as  you  are  ! — go  on  court- 
ing— my  daughter — ^marry  her  !  ruin  her !  Go,  and  believe  that 
all  I'm  saying  is — a  lie !  Go,  and  hope  that,  by-and-by,  I'll 
forgive  you — and  all  that — try  it,  sir  !  Marry,  and  see  whether 
I  give  in.  I'll  teach  you — to  rob  an  old  man — of  his  child ! 
The  instant  you  leave  this  house,  sir — this  gentleman — ^makes 
my  will — he  does  ! — and  when  I'm  dead — ^you  may  both  of  you 
— go  to  Doctors'  Commons — borrow  a  shilling,  if  you  can — and 
see  if  your  names — or  your  children's — are  in  it,  ha,  ha,  ha ! "  He 
concluded,  with  a  bitter  and  ghastly  laugh,  snapping  his  shaking 
lingers  at  Elliott — "Get  away,  sir — marry  after  this,  if  you 
dare 1" 

Elliott  almost  reeled  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  did  not  fully  recollect  himself  till  the  groom  of  his  aristo- 
cratic competitor,  Lord  Scamp,  whose  cab  was  dashing  up  to  the 
gates  of  Bullion  House,  shouted  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
or  be  driven  over ! 

Elliott  returned  to  his  desk,  at  Mincing  Lane,  too  much 
agitated  and  confused,  however,  to  be  able  to  attend  to  business. 
He  therefore  obtained  a  reluctant  permission  to  absent  himself 
till  the  morrow.  Even  the  interval  thus  afforded,  however,  he 
was  quite  incapable  of  spending  in  the  reflection  required  by  the 
very  serious  situation  in  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  placed. 
He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  bear  steadily  upon  any  distinct 
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point  of  his  dreadful  interview  with  Mr  Hillary  and  Mr  Jefireys ; 
and  at  length,  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  indefinite  con- 
jecture— of  doubtful  hopes  and  fears — he  retired  early  to  bed. 
There,  after  tossing  about  for  several  hours,  he  at  length  dropped 
asleep — and  awoke  at  an  early  hour  somewhat  refreshed  and 
calmed.     Well,  then,  what  was  to  be  done  ] 

He  felt  a  conviction  that  Mr  Hillary  would  be  an  uncompro- 
mising— an  inexorable  opponent  of  their  marriage,  however  long 
they  might  postpone  it  with  the  hope  of  wearing  out  or  softening 
away  his  repugnance  to  it ;  and  that,  if  they  married  in  defiance 
of  him,  he  would  fulfil  every  threat  he  had  uttered.  Of  these 
two  points  he  felt  as  certain  as  of  his  existence. 

He  believed  Miss  Hillary's  attachment  to  him  to  be  ardent 
and  unalterable;  and  that  nothing  short  of  main  force  would 
prevent  her  from  adopting  any  suggestion  he  might  ofifer.  As 
for  himself,  he  was  passionately — and  his  heart  loudly  told  him 
disinterestedly — attached  to  her ;  he  could  therefore,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  aU  hopes  of  en- 
joying a  shilling  of  her  father's  wealth,  and  be  jojrfuUy  content 
to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  But — a  fearful  array  of  con- 
tingencies here  present^  themselves  before  him.  Suppose  they 
married,  they  would  certainly  have  £600  to  commence  with  ; 
but  suppose  his  health  failed  him,  or  from  any  other  cause  he 
should  become  unable  to  support  himself,  a  wife,  and,  it  might 
be,  a  large  family,  how  soon  would  £600  disappear?  And 
what  would  be  then  before  them  ?  His  heart  shrunk  from  ex- 
posing the  generous  and  confiding  creature  whose  love  he  had 
gained,  to  such  terrible  dangers.  He  could — he  tcouM — write 
to  her,  and  entreat  her  to  forget  him — ^to  obey  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  her  father.  He  felt  that  Mr  Hillary  had  great  and 
grievous  cause  for  complaint  against  him;  could  make  every 
allowance  for  his  feelings,  and  forgive  their  coarse  and  even 
brutal  manifestation  ;  and  yet,  when  he  reflected  upon  some 
expressions  he  had  let  f aU — upon  the  withering  scom  with  which 
he  had  been  treated — the  more  he  looked  at  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  more  he  felt  the  spirit  of  a  man  swelling  within  him. 
He  never  trod  so  firmly,  nor  carried  himself  so  erectly,  as  he  did 
on  his  way  down  to  the  City  that  morning. 

But  then,  again,  what  misery  was  poor  Miss  Hillary  then  en- 
during !  What  cruel  and  incessant  persecution  was  being  in- 
flicted upon  her ;  but  she,  too,  had  a  high  and  bold  spirit. — He 
kindled  as  he  pursued  his  meditations  ;  he  felt  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  kindred  qualities  endeared  her  to  him  tenfold  more 
even  than  before. 
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Thus  he  communed  with  himself;  but  at  length  he  detennined 
on  writing  the  letter  he  had  proposed,  and  did  so  that  night. 

He  was  not  dismissed,  as  he  had  expected,  from  the  service  of 
Mr  Hillaiy,  who  retained  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Jefi&eys 
— ^that  shrewd  gentleman  being  aware  that  he  coidd  then  keep 
Elliott's  movements  more  distinctly  under  his  own  eye,  and 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  negotiating  with  him  on 
behalf  of  Mr  Hillary.  Elliott's  position  in  the  establishment 
was  such  as  never  brought  him  into  personal  contact  with  Mr 
Hillaiy;  and  apparently  no  one  but  himself  and  Mr  Hillary 
were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  As  before  hinted,  Mr  Jeffreys  was  incessant  in  his 
efforts,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  to  induce  Elliott  to  break 
off  the  disastrous  connection  he  had  formed  ;  and,  from  an  occa- 
sional note  which  Miss  Hillary  contrived — despite  all  the  espion- 
age to  which  she  was  subjected — to  smuggle  to  him,  he  learned 
with  poignant  sorrow,  that  his  apprehensions  of  the  treatment 
she  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  her  father  were  but  too  well 
founded.  She  repelled,  with  an  affectionate  and  indignant 
energy,  his  offers  and  proposals  to  break  off  the  affair.  She  told 
him  that  her  spirit  rose  with  the  cruelty  she  suffered,  and 
declared  herself  ready,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  fly  from  the  scene  of 
trouble,  and  be  united  to  him  immediately,  and  for  ever.  Many 
and  many  a  sleepless  night  did  such  communications  as  these 
insure  to  Elliott  He  saw  infinite  danger  in  attempting  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  Miss  Hillary,  even  should  she  be  a 
readily  consenting  party.  His  upright  and  manly  disposition 
revolted  from  a  measure  so  underhand,  so  unworthy ;  and  yet, 
what  other  course  lay  open  to  them  ?  His  own  position  at  the 
counting-house  was  becoming  very  trying  and  painfuL  It  soon 
became  apparent  that,  on  some  account  or  another,  he  was  an 
object  of  almost  loatliing  disregard  to  the  august  personage  at 
the  head  of  the  establii^ment ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
was,  an  increasing  infliction  of  petty  aimoyances  and  hardships 
by  those  connected  with  him  in  daily  business.  He  was  required 
to  do  more  than  he  had  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  do,  and 
felt  himself  the  subject  of  frequent  and  offensive  remark,  as  well 
as  suspicion.  The  ill-treatment  of  his  superiors,  however,  and 
the  impertinences  of  his  equals  and  inferiors,  he  treated  with 
the  same  patient  and  resolute  contempt,  conducting  himself  with 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  circumspection,  and  applying  to  busi- 
ness— however  unjustly  accumidated  upon  him — ^with  an  energy, 
perseverance,  and  good-humour,  that  only  the  more  mortified 
his  unworthy  enemies.     Poor  EUiott !  why  did  he  continue  in 
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the  service  of  Hillary,  Hungate,  and  Company]  How  utterly 
chimerical  was  the  hope  he  sometimes  entertained,  of  its  being 
possible  that  his  exemplary  conduct  could  ever  make  any  im- 
pression upon  the  hard  heart  of  Mr  Hillary ! 

Miss  Hillary  did  really,  as  has  been  stated,  suffer  a  martyr- 
dom at  Bullion  House,  at  the  hands  of  her  father.  Every  day 
caresses  and  curses  were  alternated,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  in 
fact  a  prisoner — her  every  movement  watched,  her  every  look 
scrutinised.  Mr  Hillary  frequently  caused  to  be  conveyed  to 
her  reports  the  most  false  and  degrading  concerning  Elliott ;  but 
they  were  such  transparent  fabrications,  as  of  course  to  defeat 
the  ends  proposed.  She  found  some  comfort  in  the  society  of 
her  mother,  who,  though  for  a  long  time  feeling  and  expressing 
strong  disapprobation  of  her  daughter's  attachment  to  Elliott, 
at  length  relented,  and  even  endeavoured  to  influence  Mr  Hillary 
on  their  daughter's  behalf.  Her  kind  offices  were,  however, 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  second  attack  of  paralysis,  which 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  speech  and  motion.  TMs  dreadful 
shock,  occurring  at  such  a  moment,  was  too  much  for  Miss  Hil- 
lary, who  was  removed  from  attending  affectionately  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  unhappy  mother,  to  her  own  room,  where  she  lay, 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  in  a  violent  fever.  So  far  from  these 
domestic  trials  tending,  however,  to  soften  the  heart  of  Mr  Hil- 
lary, they  apparently  contributed  only  to  harden  it — to  aggra- 
vate his  hatred  of  Elliott — of  him  who  had  done  so  much  to 
disturb,  to  destroy  his  domestic  peace,  his  fondest  wishes  and 
expectations. 

Lori  Scamp  continued  his  interested  and  flattering  attentions 
to  Mr  Hillary,  with  whom  he  was  continually  dining,  and  at 
length — a  proof  of  the  prodigious  ascendancy  he  had  acquired 
over  the  stupid  millionaire — succeeded  in  borrowing  from  him 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  Mr  Hillary  soon  apprised 
his  lordship  of  the  real  nature  of  the  hindrance  to  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Hillary;  and  his  lordship  of  course  felt  it  his  duty, 
not  to  speak  of  his  interest,  to  foster  and  inflame  the  fury  of  his 
wished-for  father-in-law,  against  Ms  obscure  and  presumptuous 
rival.  Several  schemes  were  proposed  by  this  worthy  couple  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  pretensions  and  prospects 
of  this  "  insolent  parvenu  of  the  outer  coimting-house,"  as  his 
lordship  styled  poor  Elliott  An  accidental  circumstance  at 
length  suggested  to  them  a  plot  so  artful  and  atrocious,  that 
poor  Elliott  fell  a  victim  to  it. 

On  returning  to  the  counting-house,  one  day,  from  the  little 
chophouse  at  which  he  had  been  swallowing  a  hasty  and  frugal 
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dinner,  he  observed  indications  of  some  unusual  occurrence.  No 
one  spoke  to  him ;  ail  seemed  to  look  at  him  as  with  suspicion 
and  alarm.  He  had  hardly  hung  up  his  hat,  and  reseated  him- 
self at  his  desk,  when  a  message  was  brought  to  him  from  Mr 
Hillary,  who  required  his  immediate  attendance  in  his  private 
room.  Thither,  therefore,  he  repaired,  with  some  surprise — and 
with  more  surprise  beheld  all  the  partners  assembled,  together 
with  the  head-clerk,  the  solicitor  of  the  firm,  and  one  or  two 
strangers.  He  had  hardly  closed  the  door  after  himself,  when 
Mr  Hillary  pointed  to  Mm,  saying,  "This  is  your  prisoner — 
take  him  into  custody !  " 

"  Surrender,  sir — you're  our  prisoner,"  said  one  of  the  two 
strangers,  both  of  whom  now  advanced  to  him,  one  laying  hold 
of  his  collar,  the  other  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  out  a 
pair  of  handcuf&t.  Elliott  staggered  several  paces  from  them  on 
hearing  the  astounding  language  of  Mr  Hillary,  and  but  that  he . 
was  held  by  the  officer  who  had  grasped  his  collar,  seemed  likely 
to  have  fallen.  He  turned  deadly  pale.  For  a  second  or  two 
he  spoke  not. 

"  Fetch  a  glass  of  water,"  said  Mr  Fleming,  one  of  the  part- 
nefs,  observing  Elliott's  lips  losing  their  colour,  and  moving 
without  uttering  any  sound.  But  he  recovered  himself  from 
the  momentary  shock  without  the  aid  of  the  water,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  in  readiness  beforehand,  so  soon  was  it  pro- 
duced. Pushing  aside  the  officer's  hand  that  raised  the  glass  to 
his  lips,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sirl  How 
dare  you  deprive  me  of  my  liberty,  sir?"  addressing  Mr  Hil- 
lary—" What  am  I  charged  with  ? " 

"  Embezzling  the  money  of  your  employers,"  interposed  the 
solicitor.  As  he  spoke,  poor  Elliott  fixed  upon  him  a  stare  of 
horror,  and,  after  standing  and  gazing  in  silence  for  several 
moments,  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain ;  and  fell  in  a  kind 
of  fit  into  the  arms  of  the  officers.  When  he  had  recovered,  he 
was  conducted  to  a  hackney-coach  which  had  been  some  time 
in  readiness,  and  conveyed  to  the  police-office ;  where,  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards,  Mr  Hillary,  accompanied  by  Mr  Fleming,  the 
solicitor,  and  two  of  Elliott's  fellow-clerks,  attended  to  prefer 
the  charge.  Elliott  was  immediately  brought  to  the  bar,  where 
he  stood  very  pale,  but  calm  and  self-possessed,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  Mr  Hillary  with  a  steadfast  searching  look,  that  nothing 
could  have  sustained  but  his  indignant  consciousness  of  inno- 
cence. He  heard  the  charge  preferred  against  him  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  firm  had  had  reason  for  some  time,  it 
was  said,  to  suspect  that  they  were  robbed  by  some  member  of 
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their  establishment ;  that  snspicion  fell  at  length  upon  the  pri- 
soner ;  that  he  was  purposely  directed  that  day  to  go  unex- 
pectedly to  dinner,  having  been  watched  during  the  early  part 
of  the  morning;  that  his  desk  was  immediately  opened  and 
searched,  and  three  five-pound  notes,  previously  marked  (and 
these  produced  were  so  marked),  found  in  his  pocket-book,  care- 
fully hid  imder  a  heap  of  papers ;  that  he  had  been  several 
times  lately  seen  with  bank-notes  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed 
desirous  of  concealing  ;  that  he  had  been  very  intimate  with  one 
of  his  fellow -clerks,  who  was  now  in  Newgate  on  a  charge 
similar  to  the  present ;  that  the  firm  had  actually  been  robbed 
to  a  considerable  amount ;  that  Elliott  had  only  that  morning 
been  asked  by  one  of  the  clerks,  then  present,  to  lend  him  some 
money,  when  the  prisoner  replied  that  he  had  not  got  £5  in  the 
world.  All  this,  and  more,  Elliott  listened  to  without  uttering 
a  syllable. 

"Well,  sir,**  said  one  of  the  magistrates,  "what  have  you  to 
say  to  this  very  serious  charge  1" 

"Say! — Why,  can  you  believe  it,  sir?**  replied  Elliott,  with 
a  frank  air  of  unaffected  incredulity. 

"  Do  you  deny  it,  sir  ? "  inquired  the  magistrate,  coldly. 

"  Yes,  I  do  !  Peremptorily,  indignantly !  It  is  absurd  !  / 
rob  my  employers  ?    They  know  better — that  it  is  impossible  !'* 

"  Can  you  prove  that  this  charge  is  false  ? "  said  the  magis- 
trate, with  a  matter-of-fact  air.  *'  Can  you  explain  or  deny  the 
facts  that  have  been  just  sworn  to  T*  Elliott  looked  at  him,  as 
if  lost  in  thought.  "  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ? "  repeated  the  magis- 
trate, sternly ;  "  at  the  same  time,  you  are  not  hound  to  say  any- 
thing ;  and  I  would  caution  you  against  criminating  yourself." 
Still  Elliott  paused.  "  If  you  are  not  prepared,  I  will  remand 
you  for  a  week,  before  committing  you  to  prison." 

"  Commit  me  to  prison,  sir  !  "  repeated  Elliott,  with  at  once 
a  perplexed  and  indignant  air, — "why,  I  am  as  innocent  as 
yourself !  " 

"Then,  sir,  you  will  be  able  easily  to  account  for  the  XI 5 
found  in  your  desk  this  morning '* 

"  Ah,  yes — I  had  forgotten  that — I  deny  the  fact !  They 
coidd  not  have  been  found  in  my  desk,  for  I  have  not  more 
than  X4  and  a  few  shillings  in  the  world,  till  my  next  quarter's 
salary  becomes  due.*' 

"  But  it  is  8wom  here — ^you  heard  it  sworn  as  well  as  I  did — 
that  the  money  was  found  there.  Here  are  the  witnesses — you 
may  ask  them  any  questions  you  think  proper — but  they  swore 
to  the  fact  most  distinctly." 
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''Then,  sir/'  said  Elliott,  with  a  start,  as  if  electrified  with 
some  sudden  thought,  ''  I  see  it  all !  O  Gkxi,  I  now  see  it 
all !  It  was  placed  there  on  purpose  !  It  is  a  plot  laid  to  ruin 
me ! "  He  turned  round  abruptly  towards  Mr  Hillary,  and, 
fixing  a  piercing  look  upon  him,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Oh,  old  man  ! "  He  was  on  the  eve  of  explaining  Mr  Hillary's 
probable  motives,  but  the  thought  of  his  datighter  suddenly 
sealed  his  lips.  **  Sir,"  said  he,  presently  addressing  the  magis- 
trate, ''I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  am  innocent  of  this 
atrocious  charge.  I  am  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Commit 
me,  sir— commit  me  at  once!  I  put  my  trust  in  God — the 
father  of  the  fatherless.'' 

The  magistrates  seemed  struck  with  what  he  had  said,  and 
much  more  with  his  manner  of  saying  it  They  leaned  back, 
and  conferred  together  for  a  few  minutes.  "  Our  minds  are  not 
quite  satisfied,"  said  the  one  who  had  already  spoken,  ''as  to 
the  propriety  of  immediately  committing  the  prisoner  to  New- 
gate. Perhaps  additional  evidence  may  be  brought  forward  in 
a  few  days.     Prisoner,  you  are  remanded  for  a  week." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Mr  Hillary,  "  that  he  will  by  that  time  be 
able  to  clear  his  character — nothing  I  wish  more.  It's  a  painful 
thing  to  me  and  my  partners  to  have  to  press  such  a  charge  as 
this — but  we  must  protect  ourselves  from  the  robbery  of  ser- 
vants !"  This  was  said  by  the  speaker  to  the  magistrates  ;  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  whose  piercing,  indig- 
nant eye  he  felt  to  be  fixed  upon  him,  and  to  follow  his  every 
motion. 

That  day  week  Elliott  was  fully  committed  to  Newgate  :  and 
on  the  next  morning,  the  following  paragraph  appea^red  in  the 
newspapers : — 

" Street     Henry  Elliott,   a   clerk   in   the   house  of 

Hillary,  Hungate,  and  Company,  Mincing  Lane  (who  was 
brought  to  this  office  a  week  ago,  chaiged  with  embezzling  the 
sum  of  £15,  the  money  of  his  employers,  and  suspected  of 
being  an  accomplice  of  the  young  man  who  was  recently  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  from  this  office  on  a  similar  charge),  was 
yesterday  fully  committed  for  trial  He  is,  we  understand,  a 
young  man  of  respectable  connections,  and  excellent  education. 
From  his  appearance  and  demeanour,  he  would  have  seemed 
incapable  of  committing  the  very  serious  oflfence  with  which  he 
stands  charged.  He  seemed  horrorstruck  on  the  charge  being 
first  preferred,  and  asseverated  his  innocence  firmly,  and  in  a 
very  impressive  manner,  declaring  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy.     In  answer  to  a  question  of  the  magistrate,  one  of 
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his  employers  stated,  that  up  to  the  time  of  preferring  this 
charge,  the  prisoner  had  borne  an  excellent  character  in  the 
house." 

The  newspaper  containing  this  paragraph  found  its  way,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  appeared,  into  Miss  Hillary's 
room,  through  her  maid,  as  she  was  preparing  to  undress,  and 
conveyed  to  her  the  first  intimation  of  poor  Elliott's  dreadful 
situation.  The  moment  that  she  had  read  it,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  pushed  aside  her  maid,  who  attempted  to  prevent  her 
quitting  her  apartment,  and  with  the  newspaper  in  her  hand 
flew  wildly  down  the  stairs,  and  burst  into  the  dining-coom, 
where  her  father  was  sitting  alone,  in  his  easy-chair,  drawn 
close  to  the  fire.  "Father  !  '*  she  almost  shriek^,  springing  to 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  where  he  was  sitting — "  Henry  Elliott 
robbed  you!  Henry  Elliott  in  prison!  A  common  thief!" 
pointing  to  the  newspaper,  with  frantic  vehemence.  "  Is  it  so  I 
And  YOU  his  accuser?  Oh,  no  !  no  !  Never  !*'  she  exclaimed, 
a  wild  smile  gleaming  on  her  pallid  countenance,  at  the  same 
time  sweeping  to  and  fro  before  her  astounded  father,  with 
swift  but  stately  steps,  continuing,  as  she  passed  and  repassed 
him.  "  No,  sir  !  no  !  no  !  no  !  Oh,  for  shame  !  for  shame, 
father !  Shame  on  you !  shame !  His  father  dead !  His 
mother  dead !     No  one  to  feel  for  him  !     No  one  to  protect 

him  !    No  one  to  love  him — but — me  ! "  and  accompanying 

the  last  few  words  with  a  low  thrilling  hysterical  laugh,  she  fell 
at  full  fength  insensible  upon  the  floor. 

Her  father  siit  all  this  while  cowering  in  his  chair,  with  lus 
hands  partially  elevated — feeling  as  though  an  angry  angel 
had  suddenly  flashed  upon  his  guilty  privapy ;  and  when  his 
daughter  fell,  he  had  not  the  jwwer  to  quit  his  chair  and  go  to 
her  relief  for  several  seconds.  A  horrible  suspicion  crossed  his 
mind,  that  she  had  lost  her  reason  ;  and  he  spent  the  next  hour 
and  a  half  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  terror.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  apothecary  summoned  to  her  assistance  had  assured  him 
that  there  were,  happily,  no  grounds  for  his  fears — that  she  had 
had  a  very  violent  fit  of  hysterias,  but  was  now  recovered,  and 
fallen  asleep — he  ordered  the  horses  to  his  carriage,  and  drove 
off"  at  top  speed  to  the  office  of  his  City  solicitor,  Mr  Newington, 
to  instruct  him  to  procure  Elliott's  instant  discharge.  That,  of 
course,  was  utterly  impossible  ;  and  Mr  Hillary,  almost  stupi- 
fied  with  terror,  heard  Mr  Newington  assure  him  that  the 
King  himself  could  not  accomplish  such  an  object !  That 
Elliott  must  now  remain  in  prison  till  the  day  of  trial — about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  hence — and  then  be  brought  to  the  bar  as 
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a  felon  ;  that  there  were  but  two  courses  to  be  pursued  on  that 
day,  either  not  to  appear  against  the  prisoner,  and  forfeit  all  the 
recognisances,  or  to  appear  in  open  court,  and  state  that  the 
charge  was  withdrawn,  and  that  it  had  been  founded  entirely  on 
a  mistake.  That  even  then,  in  either  case,  Elliott,  if  really 
innocent  (Mr  Newington  was  no  party  whatever  to  the  fraudu- 
lent concoction  of  the  charge,  which  was  confined  to  Mr  Hillary 
and  Lord  Scamp),  would  bring  an  action  at  law  against  Mr 
Hillary,  and  obtain,  doubtless,  very  large  damages  for  the  dis- 
grace, and  danger,  and  injuiy,  wluch  Mr  Hillaiy's  unfounded 
charge  had  occasioned  him ;  or — more  serious  still— he  might 
perhaps  indict  all  the  parties  concerned  for  a  conspiracy. 

"But,"  said  Mr  Hillary,  almost  sick  with  fright  at  this 
alarming  statement  of  the  liabilities  he  had  incurred,  '^  I  would 
not  wait  for  an  action  to  be  brought  against  me — I  would  pay 
him  any  sum  he  might  recommend,  and  that,  too,  instantly  on 
his  quitting  the  prison  walls." 

"  But,  pardon  me,  Mr  Hillary — why  all  this " 

"  Oh — something  of  very  great  importance  has  just  happened 
at  my  house, — ^which — which — gives  me  quite  a  different 
opinion.     But  I  was  sajring  I  would  pay  him  instantly " 

^'But  if  the  young  man  be  spirited,  and  conscious  of  his 
innocence,  and  choose  to  set  a  high  value  upon  his  character,  he 
will  insist  on  clearing  it  in  open  court,  and  dare  you  to  the 
proof  of  your  charges  before  the  whole  world — at  least  /  shoidd 
do  so  in  such  a  case." 

"  You  tcotdd,  would  you,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Mr  Hillary,  angrily, 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  standing  upon  his  forehead. 

"  Certainly — certainly — I  should  indeed ;  but  let  that  pass. 
I  really  don't  see "  continued  Mr  Newington,  anxiously. 

"  D — n  him,  then  ! "  cried  Mr  Hillary,  desperately,  after  a 
pause,  snapping  his  fingers,  "  let  him  do  his  worst !  He  can 
never  find  me  out " 

"Eh?  what?"  interrupted  Newington,  briskly — ^''find  you 
out !     What  can  you  mean,  Mr  Hillary  1 " 

"Why — a "  stammered  Mr  Hillary,  colouring  violently, 

adding  something  that  neither  he  himself  nor  Mr  Newington 
could  understand.  The  latter  had  his  own  surmises — somewhat 
vague,  it  is  true — as  to  the  meaning  of  Mr  Hillaiy's  words — 
especially  coupling  them,  as  he  did  instantly,  with  certain 
expressions  he  had  heard  poor  Elliott  utter  at  the  police-office. 
He  yas  a  prudent  man,  however,  and  seeing  no  particular 
necessity  for  pushing  his  inquiries  further,  he  thought  it  best  to 
let  matters  remain  as  Mr  Hillary  chose  to  represent  them. 
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Six  weeks  did  poor  Elliott  lie  immured  in  the  dtmgeons  of 
Newgate,  awaiting  bis  trial — as  a  felon.  What  pen  shall  de- 
scribe bis  mental  sufferings  during  that  period  ?  Conscious  of 
the  most  exalted  and  scrupulous  integrity — he  who  had  never 
designedly  wronged  a  human  being,  even  in  thought — ^wbom 
dire  necessity  only  had  placed  in  circumstances  which  exposed 
him  to  the  devilish  malice  of  such  a  man  as  Hillary — who  stood 
alone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  fond  heart,  friendless  in 
the  world — whose  livelihood  depended  on  his  daily  labour,  and 
who  had  hitherto  supported  himself  with  decency,  not  to  say 
dignity,  amidst  many  grievous  discouragements  and  hardships 
— this  was  the  man  pining  amid  the  guilty  gloom  of  the  cells 
of  Newgate,  and  looking  forward  each  day  with  shuddering  to 
the  hour  when  he  was  to  be  dragged  with  indignity  to  the  bar, 
and  perhaps  found  guilty,  on  perjured  evidence,  of  the  shocking 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged  !  And  all  this  was,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  wicked  contrivance  of  Mr  Hillary — the  father  of 
his  Mary  !  And  was  he  liable  to  be  transported — to  quit  his 
country  ignominiously  and  for  ever — to  be  banished  with  disgust 
and  horror  from  the  memory  of  her  who  had  once  so  passion- 
ately loved  him — as  an  impostor — ^a  villain — ^a  felon  1  He 
resolved  not  to  attempt  any  communication  with  Miss  Hillaiy, 
if  indeed  it  were  practicable  ;  but  to  await,  with  stem  resolu- 
tion, the  arrival  of  the  hour  that  was  either  to  crush  him  with 
unmerited,  but  inevitable  infamy  and  ruin,  or  expose  and 
signally  punish  those  whose  malice  and  wickedness  had  sought 
to  effect  his  destruction.  What  steps  could  he  take  to  defend 
himself  1  Where  were  his  witnesses  %  What  splendid  advocate 
would  rise  on  his  behalf  to  detect  and  expose  the  perjury  of 
those  who  would  enter  the  witness-box  to  prove  the  case  of  his 
wealthy  prosecutors  ?  Poor  soul !  Heaven  support  thee  against 
thy  hour  of  trouble,  and  then  deliver  thee  ! 

Miss  Hillary's  fearful  excitement  on  the  evening  when  she 
discovered  ElUott's  situation,  led  to  a  slow  fever,  which  confined 
her  to  her  bed  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  she  again  appeared  in  her  father's  presence,  it  was 
only  to  encounter — despite  her  wan  looks — a  repetition  of  the 
harsh  and  cruel  treatment  she  had  experienced  ever  since  the 
day  on  which  he  had  discovered  her  reluctance  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  Lord  Scamp.  Day  after  day  did  her  father  bait 
her  on  behalf  of  his  lordship — with  alternate  coaxing  and 
cursing  :  all  was  in  vain — for  when  Lord  Scamp  at  length  made 
her  a  formal  offer  of  his  precious  "  hand  and  heart,"  she  rejected 
him  with  a  quiet  contempt  which  sent  him,  full  of  the  irritation 
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of  wounded  conceit,  to  pour  his  sorrows  into  the  inflamed  ear 
of  her  father. 

The  name  that  was  written  on  her  heart — ^that  was  constantly 
in  her  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts,  Elliott — she  never  sufiered 
to  escape  her  lips.  Her  father  frequently  mentioned  it  to  her, 
but  she  listened  in  melancholy,  oftener  indignant  silence.  She 
felt  convinced  that  there  was  some  foul  play,  on  the  part  of  her 
father,  connected  with  Elliott's  incarceration  in  Newgate,  and 
could  sometimes  scarcely  conceal,  when  in  his  presence,  a 
shudder  of  apprehension.  And  was  it  likely — was  it  possible 
— ^that  such  a  measure  towards  the  unhappy,  persecuted  Elliott, 
could  have  any  other  effect  on  the  daughter,  believing  him,  as 
she  did,  to  be  pure  and  unspotted,  than  to  increase  and  deepen 
her  affection  for  him — to  present  his  image  before  her  mind's 
eye,  as  that  of  one  enduring  martyrdom  on  her  account,  and  for 
her  sake  1 

At  length  came  on  the  day  appointed  for  Elliott's  trial,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  Mr  Hillary,  accompanied 
by  Lord  Scamp,  stepped  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  down  to 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  sat  together  on  the  bench  till  nearly 
seven  o'clock,  till  which  time  the  court  was  engaged  upon  the 
trial  of  a  man  for  forgery.  Amid  the  bustle  consequent  upon 
the  close  of  this  long  trial,  Mr  Hillaiy,  after  introducing  his 
noble  friend  to  one  of  the  aldermen,  happened  to  cast  his  eyes 
to  the  bar,  which  had  been  just  quitted  by  the  death-doomed 
convict  he  had  heard  tried,  when  they  fell  upon  the  figure  of 
Elliott,  who  seemed  to  have  been  placed  there  for  some  minutes, 
and  was  standing  with  a  mournful  expression  of  countenance, 
apparently  lost  in  thought.  Even  Mr  Hillary's  hard  heart 
might  have  been  touched  by  the  altered  appearance  of  his 
victim,  who  was  greatly  emaciated,  and  seemed  scarce  able  to 
stand  erect  in  his  most  humiliating  position. 

Mr  Hillary  knew  well  the  perfect  innocence  of  Elliott;  and  his 
own  guilty  soul  thrilled  \sithiQ  him,  as  his  eye  encountered  for 
an  instant  the  steadfast  but  sorrowful  eye  of  the  prisoner.  In 
vain  did  he  attempt  to  appear  conversing  carelessly  with  Lord 
Scamp,  who  was  himself  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  him  ! 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  No  counsel  had  been  retained 
for  the  prosecution,  nor  did  any  appear  for  the  defence.  The 
court,  therefore,  had  to  examine  the  witnesses ;  and  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  after  about  half  an  hour's  trial,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr  Hillaiy  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  trembled  so 
excessively  as  to  call  forth  some  encouraging  expressions  from 
the  Bench,  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case  decided  that  there  was 

2  s 
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no  evidence  worth  a  straw  against  the  prisoner,  and  consequently 
directed  the  Jury  to  acquit  him,  which  they  did  instantly, 
adding  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  charge  against  him 
appeared  both  frivolous  and  malicious. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  my  Lord,  that  I  leave  the  court  freed 
from  all  taint,  from  all  dishonour?"  inquired  Elliott,  after  the 
foreman  had  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Jury. 

"Certainly — most  undoubtedly  you  do,"  replied  the  Judge. 

"  And  if  I  think  fit  I  am  at  liberty  hereafter  to  expose  and 
punish  those  who  have  wickedly  conspired  to  place  me  here  on 
a  false  charge?" 

"Of  course,  you  have  your  remedy  against  any  one,"  replied 
the  oautious  Judge,  "  that  is,  whom  you  can  prove  to  have  acted 
illegally — ^in  the  manner  you  have  just  mentioned." 

Elliott  darted  a  glance  at  Mr  Hillary,  which  made  his  blood 
rush  tumultuously  towards  his  guilty  heart,  and  bowing  respect- 
fully to  the  court,  withdrew  from  the  ignominious  spot  which 
he  had  been  so  infamously  compelled  to  occupy.  He  left  the 
prison  a  little  after  eight  o*clock ;  and  wretched  indeed  were 
his  feelings  as  the  turnkey,  opening  the  outermost  of  the  heavy 
iron-bound  and  spiked  doors,  bade  him  farewell,  gruffly  adding 
— "  Hope  we  mayn't  meet  again,  my  hearty  ! " 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed ! "  replied  poor  Elliott,  with  a  sigh ; 
and,  descending  the  steps,  found  himself  in  the  street  He 
scarce  knew,  for  a  moment,  whither  to  direct  his  steps,  stagger- 
ing, overpowered  with  the  strange  feeling  of  suddenly  recovered 
liberty.  The  sad  reality  of  his  destitution,  however,  soon  forced 
itself  upon  him.  "What  was  to  become  of  him  1  He  felt  wea- 
ried and  faint,  and  almost  wished  he  had  begged  the  favour 
of  sleeping  for  the  night  even  in  the  dreary  dungeon  from 
which  he  had  been  but  that  moment  released.  Thus  were  his 
thoughts  occupied,  as  he  moved  slowly  towards  Fleet  Street, 
when  a  female  figure  approached  him,  muffled  in  a  laige 
shawL 

"Henry — dearest  Henry!"  murmured  the  half-stifled  voice 
of  Miss  Hillary,  stretching  towards  him  both  her  hands  ;  "  so 
you  are  free  !  You  have  escaped  from  the  snare  of  the  wicked ! 
Thank  God — thank  God  !  Oh,  what  have  we  passed  through 
since  we  last  met !  Why,  Henry,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  1 
Do  you  forsake  the  daughter  for  the  sin  of  her  father?" 

Elliott  stood  staring  at  her  as  if  stupified. 

"Miss  Hillary  !"  he  murmured,  incredulously. 

"  Yes — ^yes  !  I  am  Mary  Hillary;  I  am  your  own  Mary.  But 
oh,  Henry,  how  altered  you  are  !     How  thin  !     How  pale  and 
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ill  you  look !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon  !'*  And  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  I  can  hardly — believe — that  it  is  Miss  Hillary,"  muttered 
Elliott.  "But— your /a/A^r/— Mr  Hillary  !  What  will  he  say 
if  he  sees  you)  Are  not  you  ashamed  of  being  seen  talking  to 
a  wretch  like  me,  just  slipped  out  of  Newgate  1 " 

"  Ashamed  1  My  Henry,  do  not  torture  me  !  I  am  heart- 
broken for  your  sake  !  It  is  my  own  flesh  and  blood  that  I  am 
ashamed  of.     That  it  could  ever  be  so  base " 

Elliott  suddenly  snatched  her  into  his  arms^  and  folded  her 
to  his  breast  with  convulsive  energy. 

If  the  malignant  eye  of  her  father  had  seen  them  at  that 
moment ! 

She  had  obtained  information  that  her  father  was  gone  to 
the  Old  Bailey  with  Lord  Scamp,  and  soon  contrived  to  follow 
them,  imnoticed  by  the  domestics.  She  could  not  get  into  the 
court,  as  the  gallery  was  already  filled,  and  had  been  lingering 
about  the  door  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  making  eager  in- 
quiries from  those  who  left  the  court,  as  to  the  name  of  the 
prisoner  who  was  being  tried.  She  vehemently  urged  him  to 
accompany  her  direct  to  Bullion  House,  confront  her  father,  and 
demand  reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted.  "  I  will 
stand  beside  you — I  will  never  leave  you — let  him  turn  us 
both  out  of  his  house  together ! "  continued  the  excited  girl. 
'*  I  begin  to  loathe  it,  to  feel  indiflferent  about  everything  it 
contains,  except  my  poor,  unoffending,  dying  mother !  Come, 
come,  Henry,  and  play  the  man !"  But  Elliott's  good  sense 
led  him  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  he  did  so  successfully, 
representing  to  her  the  useless  peril  attending  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. He  forced  her  into  the  coach  that  was  waiting  for 
her — refused  the  purse  which  she  had  tried  nearly  twenty  times 
to  thrust  into  his  hand — promised  to  make  a  point  of  writing 
to  her  the  next  day  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  sure  of 
reaching  her,  and  after  mutually  affectionate  adieus,  he  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  off  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  High- 
bury. She  found  Bullion  House  in  a  tumult  on  account  of  her 
absence. 

"So — ^your  intended  victim  has  escaped  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Hillary,  suddenly  presenting  herself  before  her  father,  whom 
Lord  Scamp  had  but  just  left. 

"  Ah,  Polly — my  own  Poll — and  is  it  you,  indeed  ?"  said  her 
father,  evidently  the  worse  for  wine,  approaching  her  unsteadily. 
"  Come,  kiss  me,  love  ! — where — ^where  have  you  been,  you  little 
puss — ^puss — puss  ? '  * 
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"  To  Netogatej  sir  ! "  replied  his  daughter,  in  a  quick,  stem 
tone,  and  retreated  a  step  or  two  from  her  advancing  father. 

"  N — n — ew-gate  ! — New — new — gate  ! "  he  echoed,  as  if  the 
word  had  suddenly  sobered  him.  **  Well — Mary — and  what  of 
that?"  he  added,  drawing  his  breath  heavily. 

"  To  think  that  your  blood  flows  in  these  veins  of  mine  ! " 
continued  Miss  Hillary,  with  extraordinary  energy,  extending 
her  arras  towards  him.  "  I  call  you  fatJier — and  yet  *' — she 
shuddered — "  you  are  a  guilty  man — ^you  have  laid  a  snare  for 
the  innocent.  Tremble,  sir !  tremble !  Do  you  love  your 
daughter  1  I  tell  you,  father,  that  if  your  design  had  succe^ed, 
she  would  have  lain  dead  in  your  house  within  an  hour  after  it 
was  told  her  !  Oh,  what — what  am  I  sajdng  ? — where  have  I 
been]"  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead;  her  high 
excitement  had  passed  away.  Her  father  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  her  abrupt  reappearance.  He  walked 
to  the  door  and  shut  it. 

*'Sit  down,  Mary,"  said  he,  sternly,  pointing  to  the  sofa. 
She  obeyed  him  in  silence. 

"  Now,  girl,  tell  me — are  you  drunk  or  sober  i  Where  have 
you  been  1  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  a 
furious  air.     She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept. 

"  You  are  driving  me  mad,  father !  "  she  murmured.  ' 

"  Come,  come !  What !  you're  playing  the  coward  now, 
miss  !  Where's  all .  your  bold  spirit  gone  ?  WTiat !  can't  you 
bully  me  any  more  ]  Snivel  on,  then,  and  beg  my  forgiveness ! 
— What  do  you  mean,  miss,"  said  he,  extending  towards  her 
his  clenched  fist,  "  by  talking  about  this  fellow  Elliott  being — 
my  VICTIM  ]  Eh ! — ^Tell  me,  you  audacious  hussy  !  you  un- 
grateful vixen  !  what  d'ye  mean  ? — Say,  what  the  d — 1  has 
come  to  you]"  She  made  no  answer,  but  continued  with  her 
face  concealed  in  her  hands.  "  Oh,  I'm  up  to  all  this  ?  I  see 
what  you're  after  !  I  know  you,  young  dare-devil !  You  think 
you  can  bully  me  into  letting  you  marry  this  brute — this  beggar 

— this  swindler !     Ah,  ha !  you  don't  know  me  though !  By , 

but  I  believe  you  and  he  are  in  league  to  take  my  life  1"  He 
paused,  gasping  with  rage.  His  daughter  remained  silent 
**  What  has  turned  you  so  against  vie  i'^  he  continued,  in  the 
same  violent  tone  and  manner.  "  HavenHi  I  been  a  kind  father 
to  you  all  my " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes  !  dear  father,  I  know  you  have  ! "  sobbed 
Miss  Hillary,  rising  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet 

**Then  why  are  you  behaving  in  this  strange  way  to  me?"  he 
inquired,  somewhat  softening  his  tone.     "  Mary,  isn't  your  poor 
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mother  np-stairs  dying ;  and  if  I  lose  her  and  you  too,  what's 
to  become  of  me  f*  Miss  Hillary  wept  bitterly.  "  You'd  better 
kill  your  old  father  outright  at  once,  than  kill  him  in  this  slow 
way  !  or  send  him  to  a  madhouse,  as  you  surely  will !  Come, 
Molly,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice — "  my  own  little 
Molly — ^promise  me  to  think  no  more  of  this  wretched  fellow  ! 
Depend  on't  he'll  be  revenged  on  me  yet,  and  do  me  an  injury 
if  he  can  !  Surely  the  devil  himself  sent  the  man  across  our 
family  peace  !  I  don't  want  you  to  marry  Lord  Scamp  since 
you  don't  like  him — not  I !  It's  true  I  have  longed  this  many 
a  year  to  marry  you  to  some  nobleman — to  see  you  great  and 
happy  ;  but — if  you  can't  fancy  my  Lord  Scamp,  why — I  give 
him  up  !  And  if  I  give  Jiim  up,  won't  you  meet  me  half-way, 
and  make  us  all  happy  again  by  giving  up  this  fellow  so  un- 
worthy of  you  ]     He  comes  from  a  d d  bad  stock,  believe 

me  !  Remember — his  father  gambled  and — cut  his  throat,** 
added  Hillary,  in  a  low  tone,  instinctively  trembling  as  he 
recollected  the  eflfect  produced  upon  Elliott  by  his  utterance  of 
these  words  on  a  former  occasion.  "  Only  think,  Molly  !  My 
daughter^  with  a  fortune — scraped  together  during  a  long  life 
by  her  father's  hard  labour — Molly — the  only  thing  her  father 
loves,  excepting  always  your  poor  mother — to  fling  herself  into 
the  arms  of  a  common  thief — a — a  jail-bird — a  felon — a  fellow 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows " 

"Father !"  said  Miss  Hillary,  solemnly,  suddenly  looking  up 
into  her  father's  face,  "you  know  that  this  is  false !  You  know 
that  he  is  acquitted — that  he  is  innocent — you  knew  it  from  the 
first — that  the  charge  was  false  ! " 

Mr  Hillary,  who  had  imagined  he  was  succeeding  in  changing 
his  daughter's  determination,  was  immeasurably  disappointed 
and  shocked  at  this  evidence  of  his  failure.  He  bit  his  lips 
violently,  and  looked  at  her  fiercely,  his  countenance  darkening 
upon  her  sensibly.  Scarce  suppressing  a  horrible  execration — 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  passionate  entreaties  on  behalf  of 
Elliott — he  rose,  forcibly  detached  her  arms,  which  were  cling- 
ing to  his  knees,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Send  Miss  Hillary's  maid  here,"  said  he,  hoarsely.  The 
woman,  with  a  frightened  air,  soon  made  her  appearance. 

"Attend  Miss  Hillary  to  her  room  immediately,"  said  he, 
sternly  ;  and  his  disconsolate  daughter  was  led  out  of  his 
presence,  to  spend  a  night  of  sleepless  agony — 

"On  bed 
Delirious  flung,  sleep  flrom  her  nillow  flics ; 
AU  night  she  tosses,  nor  the  halmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds  *  till  the  grey  mom 
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Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  luder  wretch 

Exanimate  by  love ;  and  then,  pertiaps. 

Exhausted  nature  sinks  awhile  to  rest^ 

Still  interrupted  by  distracted  dreanis, 

That  o'er  the  sick  imagination  rise. 

And  in  black  colours  iMiint  the  mimic  scene  ! "  * 

Many  more  such  scenes  as  the  one  above  described  followed 
between  Mr  Hillary  and  his  daughter.  He  never  left  her  from 
the  moment  he  entered  till  he  quitted  his  house  on  his  return  to 
the  City.  Threats,  entreaties,  promises — magnificent  promises 
— all  the  artillery  of  persuasion  or  coercion  that  he  knew  how 
to  use,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  lus  wearied  and  harassed  dau^- 
ter,  but  in  vain.  He  suddenly  took  her  with  him  into  Scotland; 
and  after  spending  there  a  wretched  week  or  two,  returned  more 
dispirited  than  he  had  left  He  hurried  her  to  every  place  of 
amiwement  he  could  think  of.  Now  he  would  give  party  after 
party,  forgetful  of  his  poor  wife's  situation ;  then  let  a  week  or 
longer  elapse  in  dull  and  morose  seclusion.  Once  he  was  carried 
by  his  passion  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  he  actually  struck 
her  on  the  side  of  her  head,  and  severely  ! — nor  manifested  any 
signs  of  remorse  when  he  beheld  her  staggering  under  the  blow. 
But  why  stay  to  particularise  these  painful  scenes  ]  Was  this 
the  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  obstinate  infatuation  of  his  daugh- 
ter] No — but  to  increase  and  strengthen  it — to  add  fuel  to 
the  fire.  Her  womanly  pride — her  sense  of  justice — came — 
powerful  auxiliaries — to  support  her  love  for  the  injured  Elliott 
She  bore  his  ill-treatment  at  length  with  a  kind  of  apathy.  She 
had  long  lost  all  respect  for  her  father,  conscious  as  she  was  that 
he  had  acted  most  atrociously  towards  Elliott ;  and,  presently — 
after  "  some  natural  tears "  for  her  poor  mother — she  became 
wearied  of  the  monotonous  misery  she  endured  at  Bullion 
House,  and  ready  to  fly  from  it. 

Passing  over  an  interval  of  a  month  or  two,  during  which  she 
continued  to  keep  up  some  correspondence  with  Elliott,  who, 
however,  never  told  her  the  extreme  misery — the  absolute  want 
he  was  suffering,  since  her  father  refused  to  give  him  a  character 
such  as  would  procure  his  admission  to  another  situation,  and 
he  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  most  precarious  means  possible 
of  obtaining  the  scantiest  livelihood.  Miss  Hillary,  overhearing 
her  father  make  arrangements  for  taking  her  on  a  long  visit 
to  the  Continent — where  he  might,  for  all  she  knew,  leave  her 
to  end  her  days  in  some  convent — fled  that  night  in  desperation 
from  Bullion  House,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  humble  residence 
of  an  old  servant  of  her  father's.     Here  she  lived  for  a  few  days 

•  Thomson's  *  Sea^ions.' 
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in  terrified  seclusion — ^bnt  she  might  have  spared  her  alarms ; 
for,  as  she  subsequently  discovered,  her  father  received  the  news 
of  her  flight  with  snllen  apathy — ^merely  exchdming,  "  Well — 
as  she  has  made  her  bed  she  must  lie  upon  it/'  He  made  no 
inquiries  after  her,  nor  attempted  to  induce  her  to  return. 
When  at  length  apprised  of  her  residence,  he  did  not  go  near 
the  house.  He  had  evidently  given  up  the  struggle  in  despair, 
and  felt  indifferent  to  any  fate  that  might  befall  his  daughter. 
He  heard  that  the  bans  of  marriage  between  her  and  Elliott 
were  published  in  the  parish  church  where  her  new  residence 
was  situated — ^but  offered  no  opposition  whatever.  He  afiSxed 
his  signature,  when  required,  to  the  document  necessary  to 
transfer  to  her  the  sum  of  money — £600 — standing  in  her 
name  in  the  funds,  in  sullen  silence ; — he  had  evidently  done 
with  her  for  ever. 

So  this  ill-fated  couple  became  man  and  wife; — no  one 
attending  at  the  brief  and  cheerless  ceremony  but  a  friend  of 
Elliott's,  and  the  humble  couple  from  whose  house  she  had 
been  married. 

Elliott  had  commenced  legal  proceedings  against  Mr  HiUary 
on  account  of  his  malicious  prosecution.  He  was  certain  of 
success,  and  of  thereby  wringing  from  his  reluctant  and  wicked 
father-in-law  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money — a  little  fortune, 
in  his  present  circumstances.  With  a  noble  forbearance,  how- 
ever, and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife — who  had  not 
lost,  in  her  marriage,  the  feelings  of  a  daughter  towards  her 
erring  parent — ^he  abandoned  them ;  his  solicitor  writing,  at 
his  desire,  to  inform  Mr  Hillary  of  the  fact,  that  his  client  had 
determined  to  discontinue  proceedings,  though  he  had  had  the 
certainty  of  success  before  him — and  that,  for  his  wife's  sake, 
he  freely  forgave  Mr  Hillary. 

This  letter  was  returned  with  an  insolent  message  from  Mr 
Hillary — and  there  the  affair  ended. 

A  few  days  after  her  marriage,  Mrs  Elliott  received  the  fol- 
lowing commimication  from  Mr  Jeffreys  : — 

"  Madam, — Mr  Hillary  has  instructed  me  to  apprise  you,  as 
I  now  do  with  great  pain,  of  his  unalterable  determination 
never  again  to  recognise  you  as  his  daughter,  or  receive  any 
communication,  of  any  description,  under  any  circumstances, 
from  either  your  husband  or  yourself — addressed  either  to  Mr 
or  Mrs  Hillary :  whom  your  undutif ul  and  ungrateful  conduct, 
he  says,  has  separated  from  you  for  ever. 

"  He  will  allow  to  be  forwarded  to  any  place  you  may  direct, 
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whatever  articles  belonging  to  you  may  yet  remain  at  Bullion 
House,  on  your  sending  a  list  of  them  to  my  office. 

"  Spare  me  the  pain  of  a  personal  interview  on  the  matter  ; 
and  believe  me  when  I  unfeignedly  lament  being  the  medium 
of  communicating  the  intelligence  contained  in  this  letter. — I 
am,  Madam,  your  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Jeffkeys. 

"To  Mrs  Elliott." 

"With  a  faint  heart  and  trembling  hand,  assisted  by  her  hus- 
band, she  set  down,  after  much  hesitation,  a  few  articles — 
books,  dresses,  one  or  two  jewels,  and  her  little  dog,  Cato. 
Him,  however,  Mr  Hillary  had  caused  to  be  destroyed  the  day 
after  he  discovered  her  flight !  The  other  articles  were  sent  to 
her  immediately ;  and  with  a  bitter  fit  of  weeping  did  she  re- 
ceive them,  and  read  the  fate  of  her  merry  little  favourite,  who 
had  frisked  about  her  to  the  last  with  sportive  affection,  when 
almost  everybody  else  scowled  at  and  forsook  her !  Thus  closed 
for  ever,  as  she  too  surely  felt,  all  connection  and  communica- 
tion with  her  father  and  mother. 

Elliott  regarded  his  noble-spirited  wife,  as  well  he  might, 
with  a  fondness  bordering  on  idolatry.  The  vast  sacrifice  she 
had  made  for  him  overpowered  him  whenever  he  adverted  to  it, 
and  inspired  him,  not  only  with  the  most  tender  and  enthusi- 
astic affection  and  gratitude,  but  with  the  eagerest  anxiety  to 
secure  her  by  his  own  efforts  at  least  a  comfortable  home.  He 
engaged  small  but  respectable  lodgings  in  the  Borough,  to 
which  they  removed  the  day  succeeding  their  marriage  ;  and 
after  making  desperate  exertions,  he  had  the  gratification  of 
procuring  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  respcQtable  mercantile  house 
in  the  City,  and  which  he  had  obtained  through  the  friendly 
but  secret  services  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  he  had 
last  served,  and  who  at  the  same  time  slipped  a  fifty-pound  note 
into  his  hand.  His  superior  qualifications  secured  him  a  salary 
of  £90  a-year,  with  the  promise  of  its  increase  if  he  continued 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Thus  creditably  settled,  the  troubled  couple  began  to  breathe 
a  little  more  freely  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  Mrs 
Elliott's  poignant  grief  first  declined  into  melancholy,  which 
was  at  length  mitigated  into  a  pensive  if  not  cheerful  resigna- 
tion. She  moved  in  her  little  circumscribed  sphere  as  if  she 
had  never  occupied  one  of  splendour  and  affluence.  How 
happily  passed  the  hours  they  spent  together  in  the  evening 
after  he  had  quitted  the  scene  of  his  daily  labours — he  reading 
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or  playing  on  his  flute — which  he  did  very  beautifully,  and  she 
busily  employed  with  her  needle  !  How  they  loved  their  neat 
little  parlour,  as  they  sometimes  involuntarily  compared  it — she, 
with  the  spacious  and  splendid  apartments  which  had  witnessed 
so  much  of  her  suffering  at  Bullion  House — he,  with  the  dark 
and  dreadful  cells  of  Newgate !  And  their  Sundays  !  What 
sweet  and  calm  repose  they  brought !  How  she  loved  to  walk 
with  him  after  church  hours  in  the  fresh  and  breezy  places — 
the  Parks — though  a  pang  occasionally  shot  through  her  heart 
when  she  observed  her  father's  carriage — he  the  solitary  occupant 
— rolling  leisurely  ^ast  them !  The  very  carriage  in  which  she 
and  her  little  Cato  had  so  often  driven  !  But  thoughts  such 
as  these  seldom  intruded ;  and  when  they  did,  only  drove  her 
closer  to  her  husband — a  pearl  to  her,  indeed — if  it  may  be  not 
irreverently  spoken — of  great  price — a  price  she  never  once 
regretted  to  have  paid. 

Ye  fond  unfortunate  souls !  what  days  of  darkness  were  in 
store  for  you ! 

About  eighteen  months  after  their  marriage,  Mrs  Elliott,  after 
a  lingering  and  dangerous  accouchement,  gave  birth  to  a  son — 
the  little  creature  I  had  seen.  How  they  consulted  together 
about  the  means  of  apprising  Mr  Hillary  of  the  birth  of  his 
grandson — and  fondly  suggested  to  each  other  the  possiHUty 
of  its  melting  the  stem  stubborn  resolution  he  had  formed  con- 
cerning them  !  He  heard  of  it^  however,  manifesting  about  as 
much  emotion  as  he  would  on  being  told  by  his  housekeeper  of 
the  kittening  of  his  kitchen  cat !  The  long  fond  letter  she  had 
made,  in  her  weakness,  such  an  effort  to  write  to  him,  and  which 
poor  Elliott  had  trudged  all  the  way  to  Highbury  to  deliver, 
with  tremulous  hand,  and  a  beating  heart,  to  the  porter  at  the 
lodge  of  Bullion  House,  was  returned  to  them  the  next  morning 
by  the  twopenny  post,  unopened !  What  delicious  agony  was  it 
to  them  to  look  at — to  hug  to  their  bosoms — the  little  creature 
that  had  no  friend — no  relative  on  earth  but  them !  How  often 
did  his  eye  open  surprisedly  upon  his  mother,  when  her  scorch- 
ing tears  dropped  upon  his  tiny  face  ! 

She  had  just  weaned  her  child,  and  was  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  nursing,  when  there  happened  the  first  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  them  since  their  marriage.  Mr  EUiott  was 
one  night  behind  his  usual  hour  of  returning  from  the  City — 
and  his  anxious  wife's  suspense  was  terminated  by  the  appear- 
ance at  their  door  of  a  hackney  coach,  from  which  there  stepped 
out  a  strange  gentleman,  who  hastily  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
returned  to  assist  another  gentleman  in  lifting  out  the  apparently 
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inanimate  figure  of  her  husband!  Pale  as  death,  she  rushed 
down-stairs,  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  was  saved  from  fainting 
only  by  hearing  her  husband's  voice,  in  a  low  tone,  assuring  her 
that  "  he  was  not  much  hurt " — that  he  had  had  "  a  slight  acci- 
dent." The  fact  was,  that  in  attempting  most  imprudently  to 
shoot  across  the  street  between  two  approaching  vehicles,  he 
had  been  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of  one  of  them — a  post- 
chaise  ;  and  when  down,  before  the  post-boy  could  stop,  one  of 
the  horses  had  kicked  the  prostrate  passenger  upon  his  right 
side.  The  two  humane  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
home,  did  all  in  their  power  to  assuage  the  terrors  of  Mrs  Elliott 
One  of  them  ran  for  the  medical  man,  who  fortunately  lived 
close  at  hand ;  and  he  pronounced  the  case  to  be,  though  a 
serious  one,  and  requiring  great  care,  not  attended  with  danger- 
ous s3rmptom8 — at  least  at  present 

His  patient  never  quitted  his  bed  for  three  months  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  his  employers  sent  a  very  kind  message, 
regretting  the  accident  that  had  happened,  and  still  more,  that 
they  felt  compelled  to  fill  up  his  situation  in  their  house,  as  he 
had  been  now  so  long  absent,  and  was  likely  to  continue  absent 
for  a  much  longer  time  :  and  they  at  the  same  time  paid  him 
all  the  salary  that  was  due  in  respect  of  the  period  during  which 
he  had  been  absent,  and  a  quarter's  salary  beyond  it.  Poor 
Elliott  was  thrown  by  this  intelligence  into  a  state  of  deep  de- 
spondency, which  was  increased  by  his  surgeon's  continuing  to 
use  the  language  of  caution,  and  assuring  him — disheartening 
words  ! — that  he  must  not  think  of  engaging  in  active  business 
for  some  time  yet  to  come.  It  was  after  a  sleepless  night  that 
he  and  his  wife  stepped  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the 
bank  to  sell  out  £50  of  their  precious  store,  in  order  to  liqui- 
date some  of  the  heavy  expenses  attendant  on  his  long  illness. 
Alas !  what  prospect  was  there,  either  of  replacing  what  they 
now  took,  or  of  preserving  the  remainder  from  similar  diminu- 
tions ? — It  was  now  that  his  admirable  wife  acted  indeed  the 
part  of  a  guardian  angel ;  soothing  by  her  fond  attentions  his 
querulous  and  alarmed  spirit  —  and,  that  she  might  do  so, 
struggling  hourly  to  conceal  her  own  grievous  apprehensions — 
her  hopeless  despondency.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  had  now 
become  necessary  to  practise  the  closest  economy  in  order  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  debt,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly drawing  upon  the  very  moderate  sum  which  yet  stood 
in  his  name  in  the  funds.  How  often,  nevertheless,  did  the 
fond  creature  risk  a  chiding — and  a  severe  one — from  her  hus- 
band— by  secretly  procuring  for  him  some  of  the  little  delicacies 
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recommended  by  their  medical  attendant^  and  of  which  no  en- 
treaties could  ever  prevail  upon  her  to  partake  ! 

Some  time  after  this,  her  husband  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  walk  out ;  but  being  peremptorily  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging, for  some  time  to  come,  in  his  old  situation,  or  any  one 
requiring  similar  efforts,  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers, offering  to  arrange  the  most  involved  merchant's  accounts, 
&a,  "  with  accuracy  and  expedition," — at  his  own  residence,  and 
on  such  very  moderate  terms  as  soon  brought  him  several  offers 
of  employment.  He  addressed  himself  with  a  natural  but  most 
imprudent  eagerness  to  the  troublesome  and  exhausting  task  he 
had  undertaken :  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  purchased 
the  opportunity  of  a  month's  labour,  by  a  twelvemonth's  inca- 
pacitation for  all  labour !  A  dreadful  blow  this  was,  and  borne 
by  neither  of  them  with  their  former  equanimity.  Mrs  Elliott 
renewed  her  hopeless  attempt  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  her 
father's  heart  She  waited  for  him  repeatedly  in  the  street 
at  the  hours  of  his  quitting  and  returning  to  the  City,  and 
attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  hurried  from  her  as  from  a 
common  street-beggar.  She  wrote  letter  after  letter,  carrying 
some  herself,  and  sending  others  by  the  post,  by  which  latter 
medium  all  were  invariably  returned  to  her!  She  began  to 
think  with  horror  of  her  father's  inexorable  disposition — and 
her  prayers  to  Heaven  for  its  interference  in  her  behalf,  or 
at  least  the  faith  that  inspired  them,  became  fainter  and 
fainter. 

Mr  Hillary's  temper  had  become  ten  times  worse  than  before, 
since  his  daughter's  departure,  owing  to  that  as  well  as  sundry 
other  causes.  Several  of  his  speculations  in  business  proved  to 
be  very  unfortunate,  and  to  entail  harassing  consequences,  which 
kept  him  constantly  in  a  state  of  feverish  irritability.  Poor 
Mrs  Hillary  continued  still  a  hopeless  paraljrtic,  deprived  of  the 
powers  both  of  speech  and  motion  :  all  chance,  therefore,  of  her 
precious  intercession  was  too  probably  for  ever  at  an  end.  In 
vain  did  Mrs  Elliott  strive  to  interest  several  of  her  relatives  in 
her  behalf  :  they  professed  too  great  a  dread  of  Mr  Hillary  to 
attempt  interfering  in  such  a  delicate  and  dangerous  matter; 
and  reciUy  had  a  very  obvious  interest  in  continuing,  if  not 
increasing,  the  grievous  and  unnatural  estrangement  existing 
between  him  and  his  daughter.  There  was  one  of  them — a 
Miss  Gubbley,  a  maiden  aunt  or  cousin  of  Mrs  Elliott,  that  had 
wormed  herself  completely  into  Mr  Hillary's  confidence,  and 
having  been  once  a  kind  of  housekeeper  in  the  establishment, 
now  reigned  supreme  at  Bullion   House;   an  artful,   selfish, 
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vulgar  person,  an  object  to  Mrs  Elliott  of  mingled  terror  and 
disgust     This  was  the  being  that, 

"  Toad-like,  sat  squatting  at  the  ear  " 

of  her  father,  probably  daily  suggesting  every  hateful  consider- 
ation that  could  tend  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing 
between  him  and  his  daughter.  This  creature,  too,  had  poor 
Mrs  Elliott  besieged  with  passionate  and  humiliating  entreaties, 
till  they  were  suddenly  and  finally  checked  by  a  display  of  such 
intolerable  insolence  and  heartlessness  as  determined  Mrs  Elliott, 
come  what  would,  to  make  no  further  efforts  in  that  quarter. 
She  returned  home,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  worn  out  in 
body  and  mind.  A  copious  flood  of  tears,  accompanjdng  her 
narration  to  her  husband  of  what  had  happened,  relieved  her 
excitement ;  she  took  her  child  into  her  arms,  and  his  playful 
little  fingers  unconsciously  touching  the  deep  responsive  chords 
of  a  mother's  heart,  she  forgot,  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment, 
as  she  folded  him  to  her  bosom,  all  that  had  occurred  to 
make  her  unhappy,  and  add  to  the  gloom  of  their  darkening 
prospects  ! 

Closer  and  closer  now  became  their  retrenchments  ;  eveiy 
source  of  expenditure  being  cut  off  that  was  not  absolutely 
indispensable.  None,  she  told  me,  occasioned  them  a  greater 
pang  than  giving  up  their  little  pew  in Church,  and  betak- 
ing themselves,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  the  humbler  and  more 
appropriate  sittings  provided  in  the  aisle.  But  was  this,  their 
communion  and  contact  with  poverty,  unfavourable  to  devotion  t 
No.  The  serpent  pride  was  crushed,  and  dared  not  lift  his 
bruised  head  to  disturb  or  alarm  I  God  then  drew  near  to  the 
deserted  couple,  "  weary,  and  heavy-laden,"  and  "  cast  out "  by 
their  earilily  father  !  Yes — there  she  experienced  a  holy  calm 
— a  resignation,  a  reality  in  the  services  and  duties  of  religion 
— which  she  had  never  known  when  sitting  amid  the  trappings 
of  ostentatious  wealth,  in  the  gorgeous  pew  of  her  father  ! 

They  were  obliged  to  seek  cheaper  lodgings — moderate  as 
was  the  rent  required  for  those  they  had  so  long  occupied — 
where  they  might  practise  a  severer  economy  than  they  chose  to 
exhibit  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  known  them  when 
such  sacrifices  were  not  necessary — and  which  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  person  who  had 
promised  Elliott  occasional  employment  as  collector  of  rents, 
<fec.,  as  well  as  the  balancing  of  his  books  every  month.  Long 
before  his  health  warranted,  did  he  undertake  these  severe 
labours,  driven  to  desperation  by  a  heavy  and  not  over-reason- 
able bill  delivered  him  by  his  medical  attendant,  and  of  which 
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he  pressed  for  the  payment  With  an  aching  heart  poor  Elliott 
sold  out  sufficient  to  discharge  it,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
recommence  his  labours  ;  for  there  was  left  only  £70  or  £80  in 
the  bank — and  he  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  it !  They  had 
quitted  these  their  second  lodgings  for  those  in  which  I  found 
them,  about  three  months  before  her  first  visit  to  me,  in  order 
to  be  near  another  individual,  himself  an  accountant,  who  had 
promised  to  employ  Elliott  frequently  as  a  kind  of  deputy,  or 
fag.  His  were  the  books  piled  before  poor  Elliott  when  first  I 
saw  him  !  Thus  had  he  been  engaged,  to  the  great  injury  of 
his  health,  for  many  weeks — his  own  mental  energy  and  deter- 
mination flattering  him  with  a  delusive  confidence  in  his  physi- 
cal vigour  !  Poor  Mrs  Elliott  also  had  contrived,  being  not 
unacquainted  with  ornamental  needlework,  to  obtain  some 
employment  of  that  description.  Heavy  was  her  heart  as  she 
sat  toiling  beside  her  husband — who  was  busily  engaged  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  not  admit  of  their  conversing  together — 
when  her  thoughts  wandered  over  the  scenes  of  their  past  history, 
and  anticipated  their  gloomy  prospects.  Was  she  now  paying 
the  fearful  penalty  of  disobedience?  But  where  was  the  sin 
she  had  committed,  in  forming  an  honest  and  ardent  attachment 
to  one  whom  she  was  satisfied  was  every  way  her  equal,  save  in 
wealth?  How  could  he  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  her  heart  who 
should  be  an  object  of  its  affections  ?  To  dispose  of  it  as  of  an 
article  of  merchandise — Had  he  any  right  thus  to  consign  her  to 
perpetual  misery  1  To  unite  her  to  a  titled  villain  merely  to 
gratify  his  weak  pride  and  ambition — Had  she  not  a  right  to 
resist  such  an  attempt]  The  same  Scripture  that  has  said, 
Children^  obey  your  parents^  has  also  said.  Fathers^  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath.  But  had  she  not  been  too  precipitate, 
or  unduly  obstinate  in  adhering  to  the  man  her  father  abhorred] 
Ought  anything,  alas  !  to  have  caused  her  to  fly  from  her  suffer- 
ing mother  1  Oh,  what  might  have  been  Jicr  sufferings  !  But 
surely  nothing  could  justify  or  extenuate  the  unrelenting  spirit 
which  actuated  her  father  !  And  that  father  she  knew  to  have 
acted  basely — to  have  played  the  part  of  a  devil  towards  the 
man  whom  he  hated — perhaps,  nay  too  probably,  he  was  medi- 
tating some  equally  base  and  desperate  scheme  concerning  herself! 
She  silently  appealed  to  God  from  amidst  this  conflict  of  her 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  implored  His  forgiveness  of  her  rash 
conduct  Her  agonies  were  heightened  by  the  consciousness 
that  there  existed  reasons  for  self-condemnation.  But  she 
thought  of — she  looked  at — her  husband ;  and  her  heart  told 
her  ^at  she  should  act  similarly  were  the  past  again  to  happen ! 
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So,  then,  here  was  this  virtuous  unhappy  couple — ^he  declin- 
ing in  health  just  when  that  health  was  most  precious — she,  too, 
worn  out  with  labour  and  anxiety,  and  likely,  alas !  to  bring 
another  heir  to  wretchedness  into  the  world,  for  she  was  con- 
siderably advanced  in  pregnancy — both  becoming  less  capable 
of  the  labour  which  was  growing,  alas  !  daily  more  essential — 
with  scarcely  £40  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  most  desperate  emer- 
gency : — Such  was  the  dreadful  situation  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Elliott 
soon  after  the  period  of  my  first  introduction  to  them.  It  was 
after  listening  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  melancholy 
narratives  that  the  annals  of  human  suffering  could  supply,  that 
I  secretly  resolved  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
appealing  to  Mr  Hillary  in  their  behalf,  hoping  that  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  my  efforts  would  not  be  entirely  unavailing. 

He  had  quitted  Bullion  House  within  a  twelvemonth  after 
his  daughter's  flight,  and  removed  to  a  spacious  and  splendid 

mansion  in Square,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  residence ; 

and  where — strange  coincidence! — I  was  requested  to  attend 
Mrs  Hillary,  who  at  length  seemed  approaching  the  close  of  her 
long-protracted  sufferings.  Mr  HiUary  had  become  quite  an 
altered  man  since  the  defection  of  his  daughter.  Lord  Scamp 
had  introduced  him  freely  into  the  society  of  persons  of  rank 
and  station,  who  welcomed  into  their  circles  the  possessor  of  so 
splendid  a  ifortune  ;  and  he  found,  in  the  incessant  excitement 
and  amusement  of  fashionable  society,  a  refuge  from  reflection, 
from  those  "  compunctious  visitings  of  remorse  "  which  made 
his  solitude  dreadful  and  insupportable.  I  found  him  just  such 
a  man  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  him — a  vain, 
vulgar,  selfish,  testy,  overbearing  old  man  ;  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  persons  on  earth  to  deal  with  in  such  a 
negotiation  as  that  I  had  so  rashly,  but  Heaven  knows  with  the 
best  intentions,  undertaken. 

"  Well,  Mr  Hillary,"  said  I,  entering  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  was  standing  alone,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  at  the 
window,  watching  some  disturbance  in  the  square — **I  am 
afraid  I  can't  bring  you  any  better  news  about  Mrs  Hillary. 
She  weakens  hourly !  *' 

"Ah,  poor  creature,  I  see  she  does — indeed ! "  he  replied, 
sighing,  quitting  the  window,  and  offering  me  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  chairs  that  stood  in  the  splendid  apartment  "  Well, 
she's  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  I  must  say — a  very  good  wife, 
and  IVe  always  thought  and  said  so."  Thrusting  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  ample  white  waistcoat,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.     "  Well,  poor  soul !  she's  had  all  that  money 
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could  get  hor,  doctor,  however,  and  she  knows  it — that's  a  com- 
fort— ^but  it  a'n't  money  can  keep  death  off,  is  it  1" 

"No,  indeed,  Mr  Hillary;  but  it  can  mitigate  some  of  its 
terrors.  What  a  consolation  will  it  be  for  you  hereafter,  to 
reflect  that  Mrs  Hillary  has  had  everything  your  noble  fortune 
could  procure  for  her ! " 

"Ay,  and  no  grudging  neither !  I'd  do  ten  times  what  I 
have  done — what's  money  to  me  ?  So — poor  Poll,  and  she's 
going  !  We  never  had  a  real  quarrel  in  our  lives !  "  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  somewhsCb  subdued  tone.  *'  I  shall  miss  her  when 
she  is  gone ! — I  shall  indeed !  I  could  find  many  to  fill  her 
place,  if  I  had  a  mind,  I'll  warrant  me — but  I — I — poor  Poll!" 

.  .  .  .  "  Yes,"  I  said,  presently,  in  answer  to  some  general 
remark  he  had  made,  "  we  medical  men  do  certainly  see  the 
worst  side  of  human  life.  Pain — illness — death — are  bad 
enough  of  themselves — but  when  poverty  steps  in  too " 

"Ay,  I  daresay — bad  enough,  as  you  say — bad  enough— 
ahem ! " 

"  I  have  this  very  day  seen  a  mournful  instance  of  accumu- 
lated human  misery;  poverty,  approaching  starvation,  illness, 
distress  of  mind. — Aii,  Mr  Hillaiy,  what  a  scene  I  witnessed 
yesterday  I "  I  continued,  with  emotion ;  "  a  man  who  is  well 
bom,  who  has  seen  better " 

"  Better  days — ay,  exactly.  Double-refined  misery,  as  they 
would  say  in  the  City.  By  the  way,  what  a  valuable  charity 
that  is — I'm  a  subscriber  to  it — for  the  relief  of  decayed  trades- 
men !  One  feels  such  a  pleasure  in  it !  I  daresay  now — I  do 
believe — let  me  see — £200  would  not  cover  what  I  get  rid  of  one 
way  or  another  in  this  kind  of  way  eveiy  year.  By  the  way, 
doctor,  I'll  ring  for  tea ;  you'll  take  a  cup  1 "  I  nodded  ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  a  splendid  tea-service  made  its  appearance. 

"  Do  you  know,  doctor,  I've  some  notion  of  being  remembered 
after  I'm  gone,  and  it  has  often  struck  me  that  if  I  were  to  leave 
what  I  have  to  build  an  hospital  or  something  of  that  sort,  in 
this  part  of  the  town,  it  wouldn't  be  amiss." 

"  A  noble  ambition,  sir,  indeed  !  But,  as  I  was  observing, 
the  poor  people  I  saw  yesterday — such  misery  !  such  fortitude  I" 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Proper  sort  of  people,  just  the  right  sort  to  put 
into— ahem  ! — Hillary^ 8  Hospital.  It  don't  sound  badly,  does 
iti" 

"Excellently  welL  But  the  fact  is" — I  observed  that  he 
was  becoming  rather  fidgety,  but  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  beaten 
from  my  point — "  I'm  going,  in  short,  Mr  Hillary,  to  take  a 
liberty  which  nothing  could  warrant  but " 
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"You're  going  to  heg,  doctor,  now  a*n't  youl"  he  interrupted 
briskly ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  my  maxim  has  long  been,  never  to 
give  a  farthing  in  charity  that  any  one  shall  know  of  but  two 
people :  I,  and  the  people  I  give  to.  That's  my  notion  of  true 
charity ;  and,  besides,  it  saves  one  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  But 
if  yoa  really  think — if  it  really  is  a  deserving  case — why — ahem ! 

I  m'ujht  perhaps — Dr is  so  well  known  for  his  charitable 

turn. — Now,  a'n't  this  the  way  you  begin  upon  all  your  great 
patients?"  he  continued,  with  an  air  of  supreme  complacency. 
I  bowed  and  smiled,  humouring  his  vanity.  "  Well,  in  such  a 
case — hem !  hem  ! — I  might,  once  in  a  way,  break  in  upon  my 
rule,"  and  he  transferred  his  left  hand  from  his  waistcoat  to  his 
breeches  pocket ;  "  so,  there's  a  guinea  for  you.  But  don't  on 
any  account  name  it  to  any  one.  Don't,  doctor.  I  don't  want 
to  be  talked  about;  and  we  people  that  are  known  do  get  so 
many " 

"  But,  Mr  Hillary,  surely  I  may  tell  my  poor  friends,  to  whom 
your  charity  is  destined,  the  name  of  the  generous " 

"  Oh,  ay  !  Do  as  you  please  for  the  matter  of  that.  Who 
are  they  ]  What  are  they  ?  Where  do  they  live  ]  I'm  governor 
of ."     I  trembled. 

"They  live  at  present  in  Street;   but  I  doubt,   poor 

things,  whether  they  can  stop  there  much  longer,  for  their  land- 
lady is  becoming  very  clamorous." 

"  Ah,  the  old  story  ! — the  old  story  !  Landlords  are  generally, 
especially  the  smaller  sort,  such  tyrants,  a'n't  they  ] " 

"  Yes,  too  frequently  such  is  the  case  !  But  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  of  these  poor  people.  They  have  not  been  married 
many  years,  and  they  married  very  unfortunately  " — Mr  HiUary, 
who  hud  for  some  time  been  sitting  down  on  the  sofa,  here  rose 
and  walked  rather  more  quickly  than  he  had  been  walking  be- 
fore— "  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  family,  who  have  forsaken 
them,  and  don't  know  what  their  sufferings  now  are — how 
virtuous — how  patient  they  are  !  And  they  have  got  a  child 
too,  that  will  soon,  I  fear,  be  crying  for  the  bread  it  may  not 
get."  Mr  Hillary  was  evidently  becoming  disturbed.  I  saw 
that  a  little  of  the  colour  had  fled  from  about  his  upper  lip,  but 
he  said  nothing,  nor  did  he  seem  disposed  to  interrupt  me. 
"I'm  sure,  by  the  way,"  I  continued,  as  calmly  as  I  could, 
"  that  if  I  could  but  prevail  upon  their  family  to  see  them,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  that  explanations  might " 

"What's  the  name  of  your  friends,  sirl"  said  Mr  HiUaiy, 
suddenly  stopping,  and  standing  opposite  to  me,  with  his  arms 
almost  a-kimbo,  and  his  eyes  looking  keenly  into  mine. 
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"ElHottjSir " 

"  I — ^I  thought  as  much,  sir  ! "  he  replied,  dashing  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead  :  "  I  knew  what  you  were  driving 
at !  D — n  it,  sir — I  see  it  all !  You  came  here  to  insult  me 
— ^you  did,  sir ! "     His  agitation  increased. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr  Hillary ;  I  assure  you " 

"  No,  sir !  I  won't  hear  you,  sir  !  I've  heard  enough,  sir  ! 
too  much,  sir  !  You've  said  enough,  sir,  to  show  me  what  sort 
of  a  man  you  are,  sir !     D — n  it,  sir — it's  too  bad " 

"  You  mistake  me,  Mr  Hillary,"  said  I,  calmly. 

"  No,  I  don't,  sir,  but  you've  cursedly  mistaken  me,  sir.  If 
you  know  those  people,  and  choose  to  take  up  their — to — to — 
patronise,  do^  sir,  d — n  it !  if  you  like,  and  haven't  anything 
better  to  do " 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  have  hurt  your  feelings " 

"  Hurt  my  feelings,  sir !  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  1  Every  man 
hurts  my  feelings  that  insults  me,  sir,  and  you  have  insulted 
me!" 

"How,  sirl"  I  inquired  sternly,  in  my  turn.  "Oblige  me, 
sir,  by  explaining  these  extraordinary  expressions  !" 

"  You  know  well  enough  !  I  see  through  it.  But  if  you — 
really,  sir — you've  got  a  guinea  of  mine,  sir,  in  your  pocket 
Consider  it  your  fee  for  this  visit ;  the  last  I'll  trouble  you  to 
pay,  sir  !"  he  stuttered,  almost  unintelligible  with  fury. 

I  threw  his  guinea  upon  the  floor  as  if  its  touch  were  pollution. 
"Farewell,  Mr  Hillary,"  said  I,  deliberately  drawing  on  my 
gloves.  "  May  your  deathbed  be  as  calm  and  happy  as  that  I 
have  this  day  attended  up-stairs  for  the  last  time." 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  as  if  staggered  by  the  reflections  I 
had  suggested,  and  turned  very  pale.  I  bowed  haughtily,  and 
retired.  As  I  drove  home,  my  heated  fancy  struck  out  a  scheme 
for  shaming  or  terrifying  the  old  monster  I  had  quitted  into 
something  like  pity  or  repentance,  by  attacking  and  exposing 
him  in  some  newspaper ;  but  by  the  next  morning  I  perceived 
the  many  objections  there  were  to  such  a  course.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  did  not  communicate  to  the  Elliotts  the  fact  of  my 
attempted  intercession  with  Mr  Hillary. 

It  was  grievous  to  see  the  desperate  but  unavailing  struggle 
made  by  both  of  them  to  retrieve  their  circumstances,  and  pro- 
vide against  the  expensive  and  trying  time  that  was  approach- 
ing. He  was  slaving  at  his  account-books  from  morning  to 
midnight,  scarce  allowing  himself  a  few  minutes  for  his  meals ; 
and  she  had  become  a  mere  fag  to  a  fashionable  milliner,  under- 
t^aking  all  such  work  as  could  be  done  at  her  own  residence,  often 

2  T 
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Bitting  up  half  the  night,  and  yet  earning  the  merest  trifle. 
Then  she  had  also  to  look  after  her  husband  and  child,  for  they 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  regular  attendant.  Several  articles  of 
her  husband's  dress  and  her  own,  and  almost  all  that  belonged 
to  the  child,  she  often  washed  at  night  with  her  own  bands. 

As  if  these  unfortunate  people  were  not  sufficiently  afflicted 
already — as  if  any  additional  ingredient  in  their  cup  of  sorrow 
were  requisite — symptoms  of  a  more  grievous  calamity  than  had 
yet  befallen  poor  Elliott  began  to  exhibit  themselves  in  him. 
His  severe  and  incessant  application,  by  day  and  night,  coupled 
with  the  perpetual  agitation  and  excitement  of  his  nervous 
system,  began  to  tell  upon  his  eyesight  I  found  him,  on  one 
of  my  morning  visits,  labouring  under  great  excitement ;  and  on 
questioning  him,  I  feared  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for  his 
alarm,  as  he  described,  with  fearful  distinctness,  certain  sensa- 
tions and  appearances  which  infallibly  betokened,  in  my  opinion, 
after  examining  his  eyes,  the  presence  of  incipient  amaurosis  in 
both  eyes.  He  spoke  of  deep-seated  pains  in  the  orbits — ^per- 
petual sparks  and  flashes  of  light — peculiar  haloes  seen  around 
the  candle — dimness  of  sight — and  several  other  symptoms, 
which  I  found,  on  inquiry,  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence, 
but  he  had  never  thought  of  noticing  them  till  they  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  startled  attention. 

"Oh,  my  God  !'*  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  and  look- 
ing upwards,  "  spare  my  sight !  Oh,  spare  my  sight — or  what 
will  become  of  me  1  Begg&ry  seems  to  be  my  lot — but  hlindnetss 
to  be  added  ! "     He  paused,  and  looked  the  image  of  despair. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  should  deceive  you,  Mr  Elliott,"  said  I,  after 
making  several  further  inquiries,  "  if  I  were  to  say  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  your  case.  Unfortunately,  there  does  exist 
ground  for  apprehending  that,  unless  you  abstain,  and  in  a  great 
measure,  from  so  severely  taxing  your  eyesight  as  you  have  of 
late,  you  will  run  the  risk  of  permanently  injuring  it" 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  it  is  easy  to  talk,"  he  exclaimed,  with  involuntary 
bitterness,  "  of  my  ceasing  to  use  and  try  my  sight ;  but  how  am 
I  to  do  it  ?  How  am  I  to  live  ?  Tell  me  that  I  Will  money 
drop  f ix)m  the  skies  into  my  lap,  or  bread  into  the  mouths  of 
my  wife  and  child  !  What  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Merciful  God  ■! 
and  just  at  this  time,  too !  My  wife  pregnant " — I  thanked 
God  she  was  not  present ! — "  our  last  penny  almost  slipping 
from  our  hands — and  I,  who  should  be  the  stay  and  support  of 
my  family,  becoming  blind  !  O  God  !  O  God  !  what  fright- 
ful crimes  have  I  committed,  to  be  punished  thus  1  Would  I  had 
been  transported  or  hanged,"  he  added  suddenly,  "when  the 
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old  ruffian  threw  me  into  Newgate  !  But " — ^he  turned  ghastly 
pale — "if  I  were  to  die  nowy  what  good  could  it  do?"  At  that 
moment  the  slow,  heavy,  wearied  step  of  his  wife  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  and  her  entrance  put  an  end  to  her  husband's 
exclamations.  I  entreated  him  to  intermit,  at  least  for  a  time, 
his  attentions  to  business,  and  prescribed  some  active  remedies, 
and  he  promised  to  obey  my  instructions.  Mrs  Elliott  sat  be- 
side me  with  a  sad  exhausted  air,  which  touched  me  almost  to 
tears.  What  a  situation — what  a  prospect  was  hers  !  How  was 
she  to  prepare  for  her  coming  confinement  ?  How  procure  the 
most  ordinary  comforts — the  necessary  attendance  ?  Deprived 
as  her  husband  and  child  must  be  for  a  time  of  her  affectionate 
and  vigilant  attentions,  what  was  to  become  of  themi  Who 
supply  her  place  1  Her  countenance  too  plainly  showed  that  all 
these  topics  constantly  agitated  her  mind. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  interview,  I  brought  them  the  in- 
telligence I  had  seen  in  the  newspapers  of  Mrs  Hillary's  death, 
which  I  communicated  to  them  very  carefully,  fearful  of  the 
effect  it  might  produce  upon  Mrs  Elliott  in  her  critical  situation. 
She  wept  bitterly ;  but  the  event  had  been  too  long  expected  by 
her  to  occasion  any  violent  exhibition  of  grief.  As  they  lay 
awake  that  night  in  melancholy  converse,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  Mrs  Elliott  that  the  event  which  had  just  happened  might 
afford  them  a  last  chance  of  regaining  her  father's  affections, 
and  they  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  his 
feelings  when  they  were  softened  by  his  recent  bereavement. 
The  next  morning  the  wretched  couple  set  out  on  their  dreary 

pilgrimage  to Square — it  having  been  agreed  that  Elliott 

should  accompany  her  to  within  a  door  or  two  of  her  father's 
house,  and  there  await  the  issue  of  her  visit  With  slow  and 
trembling  steps,  having  relinquished  his  arm,  she  approached 
the  dreaded  building,  whose  large  windows  were  closed  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.  The  sight  of  them  overcame 
her ;  and  she  paused  for  a  moment,  holding  by  the  area  railings. 

What  dark  and  bitter  thoughts  and  recollections  crowded  in 
a  few  seconds  through  her  mind  !  Here,  in  this  great  mansion, 
was  her  living — her  tyrannical — her  mortally  offended  father ; 
here  lay  the  remains  of  her  poor  good  mother — whom  she  had 
fled  from — whose  last  thoughts  might  perhaps  have  been  about 
her  persecuted  daughter — and  that  daughter  was  now  trembling 
like  a  guilty  thing  before  the  frowning  portals  of  her  widowed, 
and,  it  might  be,  inexorable  father.  She  felt  very  faint,  and 
beckoning  hastily  to  her  husband,  he  stepped  forward  to  support 
her,  and  led  her  from  the  door.     After  slowly  walking  round 
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the  square,  she  returned,  as  before,  to  the  gloomy  mansion  of 
her  father,  ascended  the  steps,  and,  with  a  shaking  hand,  palled 
thebelL 

"  What  do  you  want,  young  woman  1"  inquired  a  servant  from 
the  area. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Joseph—  is  he  at  home  ]  '*  she  replied  in  so 
faint  a  voice  that  the  only  word  audible  in  the  area  was  that  of 
Joseph,  the  porter,  who  had  entered  into  her  father's  service  in 
that  capacity  two  or  three  years  before  her  marriage.  In  a  few 
minutes  Joseph  made  his  appearance  at  the  hall-door,  which  he 
softly  opened. 

"  Joseph  ! — Joseph  !  I'm  very  ill,"  she  murmured,  leaning 
against  the  door-post — "  let  me  sit  in  your  chair  for  a  moment" 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me — my  young  mistress  !  "  exclaimed 
Joseph,  casting  a  hurried  look  behind  him,  as  if  terrified  at 
being  seen  in  conversation  with  her — and  then  hastily  stepping 
forward  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  for  she  had  fainted.  He 
placed  her  in  his  great  covered  chair,  and  called  one  of  the 
female  servants,  who  brought  up  with  her,  at  his  request,  a 
glass  of  water — taking  the  stranger  to  be  some  relative  or  friend 
of  the  porter's.  He  forced  a  little  into  her  mouth — ^the  maid 
loosened  her  bonnet-string,  and  after  a  few  minutes  she  uttered 
a  deep  sigh,  and  her  consciousness  returned. 

"  Don't  hurry  yourself.  Miss — Ma'am  I  mean,"  stammered 
the  porter,  in  a  low  tone,  "You  can  stay  here  a  little — I  don't 
think  any  one's  stirring  but  us  servants — you  see,  ma'am,  though 

I  suppose  you  know — my  poor  mistress "    She  shook  her 

head,  and  sobbed. 

"  Yes,  Joseph,  I  know  it !  Did  she — did  she — die  easily  1 " 
inquired  Mrs  Elliott  in  a  faint  whisper,  grasping  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  poor  lady,  she'd 
been  so  long  ailing,  that  no  doubt  death  wasn't  anything  par- 
tic'lar  to  her,  like — and  so  she  went  out  at  last  like  the  snuff 
of  a  candle,  as  one  might  say.  Poor  old  soul !  we'd  none  of 
us — not  my  master  even — heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  for 
months,  not  to  say  years  even  !  " 

"And  my — my  father — how  does  lie " 

"  Why,  he  takes  on  about  it,  ma'am,  certainly — but  yon  see 
he's  been  so  long  expecting  of  it !  " 

"  Do  you  think,  Joseph,"  said  Mrs  Elliott,  hardly  able  to  make 
herself  heard,  "that — that  my  father  would  be  very — very 
angry — if  he  knew  I  was  here  1     Would  he — see  me  1 " 

"  Lord,  ma'am  !  "  exclaimed  the  porter,  alarm  overspreading 
his  features.     **  It's  not  possible  ! — you  can't  think  how  st^rn 
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he  is !  You  should  have  heard  what  orders  he  gave  us  all  about 
keeping  you  out  of  the  house  !  I  know  'tis  a  di^ful  hard  case, 
ma'am,"  he  continued,  wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye,  "  and  many 
and  many's  the  time  we've  all  cried  in  the  kitchen  about — 
hush!"  he  stopped,  and  looked  towards  the  stairs  apprehen- 
sively. "  Never  mind,  ma'am — it's  nobody  !  But  won't  you 
come  down  and  sit  in  the  housekeeper's  room  ?  I'm  sure  the 
good  old  soul  will  rather  like  to  see  you  than  otherwise,  and 
tiien,  you  know,  you  can  slip  out  of  the  area  gate  and  be  gone 
in  no  time !" 

"  No  Joseph,"  replied  Mrs  Elliott,  with  as  much  energy  as 
her  weakness  would  admit  of — "  I  will  wait  outside  the  street 
door  if  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  while  you  go  and  get 
this  letter  taken  up-stairs,  and  say  I'm  waiting  for  an  answer ! " 
He  took  the  letter,  held  it  in  his  hand  hesitatingly,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Oh,  take  it,  good  Joseph  !  "  said  "Sirs  Elliott,  with  a  look 
that  would  have  softened  a  heart  of  stone.  "  It  is  only  to  ask 
for  mourning  for  my  mother  !  I  have  no  money  to  purchase 
any !  "     His  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  My  poor  dear  young  mistress  ! "  he  faltered — his  lip  quiv- 
ered, and  he  paused.  "  It's  more  than  my  place  is  wortii — ^but 
— I'll  take  it,  nevertheless — that  I  will,  come  what  will,  ma'am ! 
See  if  I  don't  I  You  see,  ma'am,"  dropping  his  voice,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  staircase,  "  it  isn't  so  much  the  old  gentieman, 
after  all,  neither — ^but  it's — it's — Miss  Gubbley  that  I'm  afraid 
of !  It  is  she,  in  my  mind,  that  keeps  him  so  cruel  hard  against 
you  !  She  has  it  aU  her  own  way  here !  You  should  see  how 
she  orders  us  servants  about,  ma'am,  and  has  her  eyes  into  every- 
thing that's  going  on  ;  she's  like  an  old  ferret  But — I'll  go 
and  take  the  letter  anyhow — and  don't  you  go  out  of  doors, 
unless  you  hear  me  cry — *  Hem  ! '  on  the  stairs  !  "  She  pro- 
mised to  attend  to  this  hint,  as  did  also  the  female  servant  whom 
he  left  with  her,  and  Joseph  disappeared.  The  mention  of  Miss 
Gubbley  excited  the  most  painful  and  disheartening  thoughts 
in  the  mind  of  Mrs  Elliott.  Possibly  it  was  now  the  design  of 
this  woman  to  strike  a  grand  blow,  and  force  herself  into  the 
place  so  recently  vacated  by  poor  Mrs  Hillary  !  Mrs  Elliott's 
heart  beat  fast,  after  she  had  waited  for  some  minutes  in  agon- 
ising anxiety  and  suspense,  as  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  Joseph 
hastily  descending  the  stairs. 

"  Well,  Joseph  ? " — she  whispered,  looking  eagerly  at  him. 

"  I  can't  get  to  see  master,  ma'am,  though  I've  tried — I  have 
indeed,  ma'am !    I  thought  it  would  be  so  !    Miss  Gubbley  has 
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been  giving  it  me,  ma'am  :  she  says  it  will  cost  mo  my  place  to 
dare  to  do  such  an  oudaciaus  thing  again  ;  and  I  told  her  you 
was  below  here,  ma*am,  and  she  might  see  you — ^but  she  tossed 
her  head,  and  said  it  was  of  a  piece  with  all  your  other  shameful 
behaviour  to  your  poor,  brokenhearted  father — she  did,  ma*am  " 
— Mrs  Elliott  began  to  sob  bitterly — "  and  she  wouldn't  on  any 
account  whatsoever  have  him  shocked  at  such  a  sad  time  as  this — 
and  that  she  knows  it  would  be  no  use  your  coming  " — his  voice 
quivered — "  and  she  says,  as  how  " — he  could  hardly  go  on — 
"  you  should  have  thought  of  aU  this  long  ago — and  that  only  a 
month  ago  she  heard  master  say  it  was  all  your  own  fault  if  you 
came  to  ruin — and  as  you'd  made  your  bed  you  must  lie  on  it — 
her  very  words,  ma'am — but  she's  sent  you  a  couple  of  guineas, 
ma'am,  on  condition  that  you  don't  on  no  account  trouble 
master  again — and — ^and — "  he  continued,  his  tears  overflowing, 
"  I've  been  so  bold  as  to  make  it  threey  ma'am — and  I  hope  it's 
no  offence,  ma'am,  me  being  but  a  servant,"  trying  to  force  some* 
thing  wrapped  up  in  paper  into  the  hand  of  Mrs  Elliott,  who 
had  listened  motionless  and  in  dead  silence  to  aU  he  had  been 
saying. 

"  Joseph  !  " — at  length  she  exclaimed,  in  a  very  low  but  dis- 
tinct and  solemn  tone,  stretching  out  her  hands — **  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  see  me  die — help  me,  help  me — to  my  knees ! " 
And  with  his  assistance,  and  that  of  the  female  servant,  she 
sank  gently  down  upon  her  knees  upon  the  floor,  where  he 
partly  supported  her.  She  slowly  clasped  her  hands  together 
upon  her  bosom,  and  looked  upwards — her  eye  was  tearless,  and 
an  awful  expression  settled  upon  her  motionless  features.  Joseph 
involuntarily  fell  upon  his  knees  beside  her,  shaking  like  an 
aspen  leaf — his  eyes  fixed  instinctively  upon  hers — and  the  sobs 
of  several  of  the  servants,  who  had  stolen  silently  to  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stwrs,  to  gaze  at  this  strange  scene,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  were  audible.  After  having  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion for  some  moments,  she  rose  from  her  knees  slowly  and  in 
silence. 

"  When  will  my  mother  be  buried  1 "  she  presently  inquired. 

"  Next  Saturday,"  whispered  Joseph,  "at  two  o'clock." 

"Where?" 

"At  St 's,  ma'am." 

"  Farewell,  Joseph !  You  have  been  very  kind,"  said  she, 
rising  and  moving  slowly  to  the  door. 

"Won't  you  let  me  get  you  a  little  of  something  warm, 
ma'am?  You  do  look  so  bad,  ma'am — so  pale — and  I'll  fetch 
it  from  down-stairs  in  half  a  minute." 
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"  No,  Joseph — I  am  better ! — and  Mr  Elliott  is  waiting  for 
me  at  the  outside." 

"  Poor  gentleman  ! "  sobbed  Joseph,  turning  his  head  aside, 
that  he  might  dash  a  tear  from  his  eye.  He  strove  again  to 
force  into  her  hand  the  paper  containing  the  three  guineas,  but 
she  refused. 

"No,  Joseph — I  am  very  destitute,  but  yet — Providence  will 
not  let  me  starve.  I  cannot  take  it  from  ycni;  hers  I  will  not 
— ^I  ought  not !  " 

With  this  the  door  was  opened  ;  and  with  a  firmer  step  than 
she  had  entered  the  house,  she  quitted  it  Her  husband,  who 
was  standing  anxiously  at  one  or  two  doors'  distance,  rushed 
up  to  her,  and  with  tremulous  and  agitated  tone  and  gestures 
inquired  the  result  of  her  application,  and  placing  his  arm  around 
her — for  he  felt  how  heav^y  she  leaned  against  him — gently 
led  her  towards  home.  He  listened  with  the  calmness  of  de- 
spair to  her  narrative  of  what  had  taken  place.  "  Then  there 
is  no  hope  for  us  there,"  he  muttered  through  his  half -closed 


"  But  there  is  hope,  dearest,  with  Him  who  invites  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden — who  seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  us,  but 
has  not  forsaken  us,"  replied  his  wife  tenderly,  and  with  un- 
wonted cheerfulness  in  her  manner — "I  feel — I  know — He 
tells  me  that  He  will  not  suffer  us  to  sink  in  the  deep  waters  ! 
He  heard  my  prayer,  Henry — and  He  will  answer  it,  wisely  and 
well !  But  let  us  hasten  home,  dearest  Our  little  Henry  will 
be  uneasy,  and  trouble  Mrs ,  Come,  love  !  "  Elliott  lis- 
tened to  her  in  moody  silence.  His  darkening  features  told  not 
of  the  peace  and  resignation  Heaven  had  shed  into  the  troubled 
bosom  of  lus  wife,  but  too  truly  betokened  the  gloom  and  de- 
spair within.  He  suspected  that  his  wife's  reason  was  yielding 
to  the  long-continued  assaults  of  sorrow  ;  and  thought  of  her 
approaching  sufferings  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  and  sick- 
ened as  he  entered  the  scene  of  them — his  wretched  lodgings. 
She  clasped  their  smiling  child  with  cheerful  affection  to  her 
bosom ;  he  kissed  him — ^but  coldly — absently — as  it  were  me- 
chanically. Placing  upon  his  forehead  the  silk  shade  which  my 
wife  had  sent  to  him,  at  my  request,  the  day  before — as  well  to 
relieve  his  eyes,  as  to  conceal  their  troubled  expression — he 
leaned  against  the  table  at  which  he  took  his  seat,  and  thought 
with  perfect  horror  upon  their  circumstances. 

Scarce  £20  now  remained  of  the  £600  with  which  they  were 
married ;  his  wife's  little  earnings  were  to  be  of  course  for  a 
while  suspended ;  he  was  prohibited,  at  the  peril  of  blindness, 
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from  the  only  species  of  employment  he  could  obtain  ;  the  last 
ray  of  hope  concerning  Hillary's  reconciliation  was  extinguished; 
— and  all  this  when  their  expenses  were  on  the  eve  of  being  ! 
doubled — or  trebled — when  illness — or  death — 

It  was  well  for  Mrs  Elliott  that  her  husband  had  placed  that 
silk  shade  upon  his  forehead  ! 

During  his  absence  the  next  morning  at  the  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmary, whither,  at  my  desire,  he  went  twice  a-week  to  receive 

the  advice  of  Mr ,  the  eminent  oculist,  I  called,  and  seized 

the  opportunity  of  placing  in  Mrs  Elliott's  hands,  with  unspeak- 
able satisfaction,  the  sum  of  X40,  which  my  good  wife  had 
chiefly  collected  among  her  friends ;  and  as  Mrs  Elliott  read,  or 
rather  attempted  to  read,  for  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  the 
affectionate  note  written  to  her  by  my  wife,  who  begged  that 
she  would  send  her  little  boy  to  our  house  till  she  should  have 
recovered  from  her  confinement,  she  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  exclaimed  — "  Has  not  God  heard  my  prayers  !  Dearest 
doctor !  Heaven  will  reward  you !  What  news  for  my  poor 
heartbroken  husband  when  he  returns  home  from  the  Infirmary 
— ^weary  and  disheartened  ! 

"And  now,  doctor,  shall  I  confide  to  you  a  plan  I  liave 
formed?''  said  Mrs  ElUott,  looking  earnestly  at  me — "Don't  try 
to  persuade  me  against  putting  it  into  practice ;  for  my  mind 
is  made  up,  and  nothing  can  turn  me  from  my  purpose."  I 
looked  at  her  with  surprise.  "  You  know  we  have  but  this  one 
room  and  the  little  closet — for  what  else  is  it? — ^wherewe  sleep; 
and  where  must  my  husband  and  child  be  when  I  am  confined  t 
Besides,  we  cannot,  even  with  all  your  noble  kindness  to  us, 
afford  to  have  proper — the  most  ordinary  attendance."  She 
paused — I  listened  anxiously. 

"  So — I've  been  thinking — could  you  not "  she  hesitated, 

struggling  with  violent  emotion — "  could  you  not  get  me  ad- 
mitted " — ^her  voice  trembled — "into — the  Lying-in  Hospital?" 
I  shook  my  head,  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  utterance. 

"  It  has  cost  me  a  struggle — Providence  seems,  however,  to 
have  led  me  to  the  thought !  I  shall  there  be  no  expense  to 
my  husband — and  shall  have,  I  understand,  excellent  attend- 
ance." 

"  My  poor  dear  madam,"  I  faltered,  "you  must  forgive  me — 
but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it."  Id  spite  of  my  struggles, 
the  swelling  tears  at  length  burst  from  my  laden  eyes.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  wept  bitterly.  **  My 
husband  can  hear  of  me  every  day^  and,  with  God's  blessing 
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upon  VLB,  perhaps  in  a  month's  time,  we  may  both  meet  in  better 
health  and  spirits.     And  if — if — if  it  would  not  inconvenience 

Mrs ,  or  yourself,  to  let  my  little  Henry "    She  could 

get  no  further,  and  burst  again  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 
I  promised  her,  in  answer  to  her  reiterated  entreaties,  after  many 
remonstrances,  that  I  would  immediately  take  steps  to  insure 
her  an  admission  into  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  any  moment  she 
might  require  it 

"  But,  my  dear  madam — ^your  husband — Mr  Elliott — depend 
upon  it  he  will  never  hear  of  all  this — he  will  never  permit  it 
— I  feel  perfectly  certain." 

"  Ah,  doctor — I  know  he  would  not ;  but  he  shall  not  know 
anything  about  my  intentions  till  I  am  safely  lodged  in  the — 
the  hospital  I  intend  to  leave  without  his  knowing  where  I 
am  gone,  some  day  tins  week — for  I  feel  satisfied  " — she  paused 
and  trembled — ^**when  he  retnms  from  the  Infirmary  on  Friday 
he  will  find  a  letter  from  me,  telling  him  all  my  little  scheme  ; 
and  may  Qod  incline  him  to  forgive  me  for  what  I  am  doing  ! 
I  know  he  loves  me,  however,  too  fondly  to  make  me  un- 
happy ! " 

The  next  morning,  my  wife  accompanied  me  to  their  lodgings, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  home  with  her  little  Elliott  A  sad 
scene  it  was ;  but  Elliott,  whom  his  wife  had  easily  satisfied  of 
the  prudence  of  thus  disposing  of  the  child  during  the  period 
of  her  confinement,  bore  it  manfully.  He  carried  the  child 
down  to  my  carriage,  and  resigned  him  into  the  hands  of  my 
wife  and  servant,  after  many  fond  caresses,  with  an  air  of  me- 
lancholy resolution  ;  promising  to  call  daily  and  see  him  while 
on  his  visit  at  my  house.  I  strove  to  console  him  under  this 
temporary  separation  from  his  child,  and  to  impress  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  absolute  quiet  and  repose,  in  order  to  give  due 
eflfect  to  the  very  active  treatment  under  which  he  had  been 
placed  for  the  complaint  in  his  eyes.  This  I  did  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  second  stroke  meditated  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him  on  the  ensuing  Friday  by  his  wife,  and  to  reconcile  him, 
by  anticipation,  as  it  were,  to  their  brief  separation.  When  once 
the  decisive  step  had  been  taken,  I  felt  satisfied  that  he  would 
speedily  see  the  propriety  of  it. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Mrs  Elliott,  during  the  interval 
between  this  day  and  the  Friday  appointed  for  her  entrance 
into  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  sustained  her  spirits.  Her  manner 
increased  in  tenderness  towards  her  husliind,  who  evinced  a 
corresponding  energy  of  sympathy  and  affection  towards  her. 
His  anxieties  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent  allayed  by  :the 
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seasonable  addition  to  his  funds  already  spoken  of  ;  but  lie  ex- 
pressed an  occasional  surprise  at  the  absence  of  any  prepara- 
tions for  the  event,  which  both  of  them  believed  to  be  so  near 
at  hand. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  about  half  an  hour  after  her  husband 
had  set  out  for  the  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  as  usual,  a  hackney 
coach  drew  up  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with  a  female  attend- 
ant, sent  by  my  directions  from  the  Lying-in  Hospital  I  also 
made  my  appearance  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  arrival  of  the 
coach ;  and  poor  Mrs  Elliott,  after  having  carefully  arranged 
and  disposed  of  the  few  articles  of  her  own  apparel  which  she 
intended  to  leave  behind  her,  and  given  the  most  anxious  and 
repeated  instructions  to  the  woman  of  the  house  to  be  attentive 
to  Mr  Elliott  in  her  absence — sat  down  and  shed  many  teu^s  as 
she  laid  upon  the  table  a  letter,  carefully  sealed,  and  addressed 
to  her  husband,  containing  the  information  of  her  departure  and 
destination.  When  her  agitation  had  somewhat  subsided,  she 
left  the  room — perhaps  she  felty  for  ever — entered  into  the  coach, 
and  was  soon  safely  lodged  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital 

The  letter  to  her  husband  was  as  follows — for  the  melancholy 
events  which  will  presently  be  narrated  brought  this  with  other 
documents  into  my  ix)ssession  : — 

"  My  Sweet  Love, — ^The  hour  of  my  agony  is  approaching  ; 
and  Providence  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  place  of  refuge.  I 
cannot,  dearest  Henry — I  cannot  think  of  adding  to  your  suffer- 
ings by  the  sight  of  mine  !  When  all  is  over — as  I  trust  it  will 
be  soon,  and  happily — then  we  shall  be  reunited,  and  God  grant 
us  happier  days !  Oh,  do  not  be  grieved  or  angry,  Henry,  at 
the  step  I  am  taking !  I  have  done  it  for  the  best — it  will  be 
for  the  best,  depend  uix)n  it  Dr will  tell  you  how  skil- 
fully and  kindly  they  treat  their  patients  at  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  to  which  I  am  going.  O  Henry !  you  are  the  de- 
light of  my  soul !  the  more  grief  and  bitterness  w^e  have  seen 
together,  surely  the  more  do  we  love  one  another.  Oh,  how  I 
love  you  f  How  I  prayed  in  the  night,  while  you,  dearest, 
were  sleeping,  that  the  Almighty  would  bless  you  and  our  little 
Harry,  and  be  merciful  to  me,  for  your  sakes,  and  bring  us 
all  together  again !  I  shall  pray  for  you,  my  love — my  own 
love  !  every  hour  that  we  are  away  !  Bear  up  a  little  longer, 
Henry  !  God  has  not  deserted  us — He  will  not — He  cannot,  if 
we  do  not  desert  Him.  I  leave  you,  dearest,  my  Bible  and 
Prayer-book — oh,  do  read  them  !  Kiss  my  little  Harry  in  my 
name,  every  day.     How  kind  are  Dr and  Mrs !     Go 
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out  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  do  not  sit  fretting  at  home, 
love,  nor  try  your  eyes  with  reading  or  writing,  till  I  come  back. 
I  can  hardly  lay  by  my  pen,  but  the  coach  is  come  for  me,  and 
I  must  tear  myself  away.  Farewell,  then,  my  dear,  dear, 
darling  Henry;  but  only  for  a  little  while. — Your  doting 
wife,  Mary. 

"  P.  S. — The  socks  I  have  been  knitting  for  Harry  are  in  the 
drawer  near  the  window.     You  had  better  take  them  to  Dr 

's  to-morrow,  as  I  forgot  to  send  them  with  Harry  in  the 

bustle  of  his  going,  and  he  will  want  them.     Dr says  you 

can  come  and  see  me  every  day  before  I  am  taken  iU.  Do 
come." 

I  called  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  promise  I  had  made 
to  Mrs  Elliott,  on  her  husband,  to  see  how  he  bore  the  discovery 
of  his  wife's  sudden  departure. 

"  How  is  Mr  Elliott  1"  I  inquired  of  the  woman  of  the  house, 
who  opened  the  door.     "  Is  he  at  home  1 " 

"  Why,  yes ;  but  he's  in  a  sad  way,  sir,  indeed,  about  Mrs 
Elliott's  going.     He's  eaten  nothing  all  day." 

He  was  sitting  at  a  table  when  I  entered,  with  a  solitary 
candle,  and  Mrs  Elliott's  letter  lying  open  before  him. 

"Oh!  doctor,  is  not  this  worse  than  death?"  he  exclaimed. 
"Am  I  not  left  alone  to  be  the  prey  of  Satan?" 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Elliott,  moderate  your  feelings  !  Learn  the 
lesson  your  incomparable  wife  has  taught  you — patience  and 
resignation." 

"It  is  a  heavenly  lesson.  But  can  a  fiend  learn  it?"  he  re- 
plied vehemently,  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  that  quite  startled  me. 
"  Here  I  am  left  alone  by  God  and  man  to  be  the  sport  of  devils, 
and  I  AM  !  What  curse  is  there  that  has  not  fallen,  or  is  falling, 
upon  me  ?  I  feel  assured,"  he  continued  gloomily,  "  that  my 
Mary  is  taken  from  me  for  ever.  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  other- 
wise !  I  feel — I  know  it !  I  shall  never  see  her  again !  I  shall 
never  hear  her  blessed  voice  again  !  I  have  brought  ruin  upon 
her !  I  have  brought  her  to  beggary  by  an  insane,  a  wicked 
attachment !  The  curses  of  disobedience  to  parents  are  upon 
both  of  us!  Yet  our  misery  might  have  touched  any  heart 
except  that  of  her  fiendish  father.  Ah !  he  buries  her  mother 
to-morrow  !  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  be  there  !  The  earth  shall 
not  fall  upon  her  before  he  looks  upon  me !  How  I  will  make 
the  old  man  shake  beside  the  grave  he  must  soon  drop  into  ! " 
He  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Let  him  curse  me  !^-curse  her — 
curse  us  both  ! — curse  our  child !     Then  and  there ! " 
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"  The  curse  causeless  shall  not  come^^  I  interrupted. 

"  Ay,  causeless !  That's  the  thing  !  Causeless  ! "  He  paosed. 
**  Forgive  me,"  he  added,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  resuming  his  usual 
manner :  **  doctor,  I've  been  raving,  and  can  you  wonder  at  it  I 
Poor  Maiy's  letter  (here  it  is)  has  almost  killed  me !  I  have 
been  to  the  place  where  she  is,  but  I  dare  not  go  in  to  see  her. 
Oh!  doctor,  will  she  be  taken  care  oiV*  suddenly  seizing  my 
hand  with  convulsive  energy. 

"  The  very  greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  her — ^the  greatest 
skill  in  London  will  be  instantly  at  her  command  in  case  of  the 
slightest  necessity  for  it — as  well  as  every  possible  comfort  and 
convenience  that  her  situation  can  require.  If  it  will  be  any 
consolation  to  you,  I  assure  you  I  intend  visiting  her  myself 
every  day."  And  by  these  means  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring  something  like  calmness  to  him.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  his  unexpected  discovery  of  his  wife's  absence, 
and  its  touching  reason,  had  been  aggravated  by  the  unfavour- 
able opinion  concerning  his  sight  which  had  been  that  morning 
expressed — alas,  I  feared,  but  too  justly ! — ^by  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced oculist  under  whose  care  he  was  placed.     He  had  in 

much  alarm  heard  Mr asking  several  questions  respecting 

peculiar  and  secret  symptoms  and  sensations  about  his  eyes, 
which  he  was  forced  to  answer  in  the  affirmative;  and  the  alarm- 
ing effect  of  these  inquiries  was  not  dissipated  by  the  cautious 

replies  of  Mr to  his  questions  as  to  the  chances  of  idtimate 

recovery.  I  assured  him  that  nothing  on  earth  could  so  effectu- 
ally serve  him  as  the  cultivation  of  calm  and  composed  habits  of 
mind ;  for  that  the  affection  of  his  eyes  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  condition  of  his  nervous  system.  I  got  him  to  promise 
me  that  he  would  abandon  his  wild  and  useless  purpose  of 
attending  the  funeral  of  Mrs  Hillary — said  I  would  call  upon 
him,  accompanied  by  his  little  son,  about  noon  the  next  day, 
and  also  bring  him  tidings  concerning  Mrs  Elliott. 

I  was  as  good  as  my  word  ;  but  not  he.  The  woman  of  the 
house  told  me  that  he  had  left  home  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 

did  not  say  when  he  would  return.     He  had  gone  to  St 's 

Church,  as  I  afterwards  learned  from  him.  He  watched  the 
funeral  procession  into  the  church,  and  placed  himself  in  a  pew 
which  commanded  a  near  view  of  that  occupied  by  the  chief 
mourner,  Mr  Hillary ;  who,  however,  never  once  raised  his  head 
from  the  handkerchief  in  which  his  countenance  was  buried. 
When  the  body  was  borne  to  the  grave,  Elliott  followed,  and 
took  his  place  beside  the  grave  as  near  Mr  Hillary  as  the  attend- 
ants and  the  crowd  would  admit  of.    He  several  times  formed 
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the  determination  to  interrupt  the  service  by  a  solemn  and 
public  appeal  to  Hillary  on  the  subject  of  his  deserted  daughter 
— ^but  his  tongue  failed  him,  his  fedings  overpowered  him ;  and 
he  staggered  from  where  he  stood  to  an  adjoining  tombstone, 
which  he  leaned  against  till  the  brief  and  solemn  scene  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  mourners  began  to  return.  Once  more,  with 
desperate  purpose,  he  approached  the  procession,  and  came  up 
to  Mr  Hillary  just  as  he  was  being  assisted  into  the  coach. 

"  Look  at  me,  sir ! "  said  he,  suddenly  tapping  Mr  Hillary  upon 
the  shoulder.  The  old  man  seemed  paralysed  for  a  moment, 
and  stared  at  him  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  strange  intruder. 

"My  name  is  Elliott,  sir — ^your  forsaken  daughter  is  my 
heartbroken,  starving  wife  !     Do  you  relent,  sir]" 

"  Elliott ! — Keep  him  away — keep  him  away,  for  God's  sake ! " 
exclaimed  Mr  Hillary,  his  face  full  of  disgust  and  horror ;  and 
the  attendants  violently  dragged  the  intruder  from  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing,  and  kept  him  at  a  distance  till  the  coach 
containing  Mr  Hillary  had  driven  off.  Elliott  then  returned 
home,  which  he  reached  about  an  hour  after  I  had  called.  He  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him  so  much 
calmer  than  I  had  expected.  He  apologised  with  much  earnest- 
ness for  his  breach  of  faith.  He  said  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  impulse  which  led  him,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  said 
over-night,  to  attend  the  funeral ;  for  he  had  persuaded  Idmself 
of  the  more  than  possibility  that  his  sudden  and  startling  appear- 
ance at  so  solemn  a  moment  might  effect  an  alteration  in  Mr 
Hillary's  feelings  towards  him.  He  gave  me  a  full  account  of 
what  had  happened,  and  assured  me,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that 
he  had  now  satisfied  himself — that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
further — nothing  to  disturb  him — and  he  would  attend  to  my 
injunctions  and  those  of  his  surgical  adviser  at  the  Infirmary. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Mrs  Elliott  about  an  hour  before, 
and  had  left  her  in  comparatively  good  spirits — but  the  people 
of  the  hospital  had  told  him  that  her  confinement  was  hourly 
expected. 

"I  wonder,'*  said  he,  and  sighed  profoundly — "what  effect 
her  death  would  have  upon  Mr  Hillary  ?  Would  he  cast  off 
her  children — as  he  has  cast  her  off  1  Would  his  hatred  follow 
her  into  the  grave?     Now,  what  should  you  say^  doctor?" 

The  matter-of-fact,  not  to  say  indifferent  air,  with  which  this 
very  grave  question  was  put,  not  a  little  surprised  me.  "  Why, 
he  must  be  obdurate  indeed  if  such  were  to  be  the  case,"  I 
answered.  "  I  am  in  hopes,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  happened,  he  will  ere  long  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt 
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and  craelty  in  so  long  defying  the  dictates  of  conscience — the 
voice  of  nature.     When  he  finds  himself  alone '* 

Elliott  shook  his  head. 

"  It  must  be  a  thundering  blow,  doctor,  that  would  make  his 
iron  heart  feel — and — that  blow  " — he   sighed — "  may  come 

much  sooner,  it  may  be "    He  shuddered,  and  looked  at  me 

with  a  wild  air  of  apprehension. 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  however,  IMr  Elliott !  Rely  upon 
it,  the  present  calnmess  of  your  inestimable  wife  affords  grounds 
for  the  happiest  expectations  concerning  the  approaching " 

"Ah  !  I  hope  you  may  not  be  mistaken  !  Her  former 
accouchement  was  a  long  and  dangerous  one." 

"  Perhaps  the  very  reason  why  her  present  may  be  an  easy 
one  ! "     He  looked  at  me  mournfully. 

"  And  suppose  it  to  be  so — what  a  home  has  the  poor  creature 
to  return  to  after  her  suffering !    Is  not  that  a  dreary  prospect  ? " 

It  was  growing  late,  however,  and  presently  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  son,  who  had  been  sitting  all  the  while  on 
his  knee  overpowered  with  drowsiness,  he  left 

Mrs  Elliott  was  taken  ill  on  Sunday  about  midnight ;  and 
after  a  somewhat  severe  and  protracted  labour  was  delivered  on 
Monday  evening  of  a  child  that  died  a  few  minutes  after  its 
birth.  Having  directed  the  people  at  the  hospitiil  to  summon 
me  directly  Mrs  Elliott  was  taken  ill,  I  was  in  attendance  upon 
her  within  an  hour  after  her  illness  had  commenced.  I  sent  a 
messenger  on  Monday  morning  to  Mr  Elliott,  according  to  the 
promise  I  had  given  him  immediately  to  send  him  the  earliest 
information,  with  an  entreaty  that  he  would  remain  at  home 
all  day,  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  a  visit  from  me.  He  came 
down,  however,  to  the  hospital  almost  immediately  after  receiv- 
ing my  message ;  and  walked  to  and  fro  before  the  institution, 
making  anxious  inquiries  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an 
hour  how  his  wife  went  on,  and  received  ready  and  often 
encouraging  answers.  AVhen  I  quitted  her  for  the  night,  about 
an  hour  after  delivery,  leaving  her  much  exhausted,  but,  as  I 
too  confidently  supposed,  out  of  danger,  I  earnestly  entreated 
Mr  Elliott,  who  continued  before  the  gates  of  the  hospital  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  excitement,  to  return  home — but  in  vain  ; 
and  I  left  him  with  expressions  of  severe  displeasure,  assuring 
him  that  his  conduct  was  absurd  and  useless — nay,  criminally 
dangerous  to  himself.  "  What  will  become  of  your  sight,  Mr 
Elliott — pray  think  of  that! — if  you  will  persist  in  working 
yourself  up  to  this  dreadful  pitch  of  nervous  excitement  ?  I  do 
assure  you  that  you  are  doing  yourself  eveiy  hour  miscliicf  which 
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— vfhich  it  may  require  months,  if  not  years,  to  remedy ;  and  is 
it  kind  to  her  you  love — ^to  those  whom  you  ought  to  consult — 
whose  interests  are  dependent  upon  yourself — thus  to  throw 
away  the  chances  of  recovery  1  Pray,  Mr  Elliott,  listen,  listen 
to  reason,  and  return  home !"  He  made  me  no  reply,  but  wept, 
and  I  left,  hoping  that  what  I  had  said  would  soon  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awoke  by  a  violent 
ringing  of  the  bell  and  knocking  at  the  door  ;  and,  on  hastily 
looking  out  of  the  bedroom  window,  beheld  Mr  Elliott. 

"  What  is  the  matter  there  1 "  I  inquired.  "  Is  it  you,  Mr 
ElUott?" 

"Oh,  doctor,  doctor — for  God*s  sake  come! — My  wife,  my 
wife  !  She's  dying !  They  have  told  me  so !  Come,  doctor, 
oh,  come  !*'  Though  I  had  been  exceedingly  fatigued  with  the 
labours  of  the  preceding  day,  this  startling  summons  soon  dissi- 
pated my  drowsiness,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  was  by  his 
side.  We  ran  almost  all  the  way  to  the  nearest  coach-stand  :  and 
on  reaching  the  hospital,  found  that  there  existed  but  too  much 
ground  for  apprehension  ;  for  about  two  o'clock  very  alarming 
symptoms  of  profuse  haemorrhage  made  their  appearance ;  and 
when  I  reached  her  bedside,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  I  saw,  in 
common  with  the  experienced  resident  accoucheur,  who  was  also 
present,  that  her  life  was  indeed  trembling  in  the  balance.  While 
I  sat  watching,  with  feelings  of  melancholy  interest  and  alarm, 
her  snowy  inanimate  countenance,  a  tap  on  my  shoulder  from 
one  of  the  female  attendants  attracted  my  eye  to  the  door,  where 
the  chief  matron  of  the  establishment  was  standing.  She  beck- 
oned me  out  of  the  room ;  and  I  noiselessly  stepped  out  after 
her. 

"  The  husband  of  this  poor  lady,"  said  Mrs ,  "  is  in  a 

dreadful  state,  doctor,  in  the  street.  The  porter  has  sent  up 
word  that  he  fears  the  gentleman  is  going  mad,  and  will  he 
attempting  to  break  open  the  gates — that  he  insists  upon  being 
shown  at  once  into  his  wife's  room,  or  at  least  within  the  house ! 
Pray  oblige  me,  doctor,  by  going  down  and  trying  to  pacify  him ! 

This  will  never  do,  you  know — the  other  patients "     I 

hastened  down-stairs,  and  stepped  quickly  across  the  yard 
My  heart  yearned  towards  the  poor  distracted  being  who  stood 
outside  the  iron  gates,  with  his  arms  stretched  towards  me 
through  the  bars. 

"  Oh,  say,  is  she  alive !  Is  she  alive  ? "  he  cried,  with  a 
lamentable  voice. 

"  She  is,  Mr  ElUott— but  really " 
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"  Oh,  18  she  alive  ?  Are  you  telling  me  truly?  Is  she  indeed 
aUvel" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr  Elliott — ^but  if  you  don't  cease  to  make  such 
a  dreadful  disturbance,  your  voice  may  reach  her  ear — and  that 
would  be  instant  death — indeed  it  would." 

"  I  will !  I  will — but  is  she  indeed  alive  1    Don't  deceive  me  ! " 

<<  This  is  the  way  he's  been  going  on  all  night/'  whispered 
the  watchman,  who  had  just  stepped  up. 

"  Mr  Elliott,  I  tell  you  truly,  in  the  name  of  God,  your  wife 
is  living,  and  I  have  not  given  up  hope  of  her  recovery." 

'*  Oh,  Mary  I  Mary !  Mary !  Oh,  come  to  me,  my  Mary !  You 
said  that  you  would  return  to  me." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  take  him  away,  sir  ] "  said  the  watchman. 
**  The  porter  says  he'll  be  wakening  all  the  women  in  the  hos- 
pital—shaU  1 1" 

"  Let  me  stay — ^let  me  stay !  I'll  give  you  all  I  have  in  the 
world  !  I'll  give  you  forty  pounds — I  will — ^I  will,"  cried  the 
unfortunate  husband,  clinging  to  the  bars,  and  looking  implor- 
ingly at  me. 

"  Do  not  interfere — do  not  touch  him,  sir,"  said  I  to  the 
watchman. 

"  Thank  you  !  God  bless  you  ! "  gasped  the  wretched  sufferer, 
extending  his  hands  towards  mine,  and  wringing  them  convul- 
sively ;  then  turning  to  the  watchman,  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  the  most  piteous  I  ever  heard — **  Don't  take  me  away ! 
My  wife  is  here ;  she's  dying — I  can't  go  away — ^but  I'll  not 
make  any  more  noise  !  Hush  !  hush  !  there  is  some  ono  com- 
ing!" A  person  approached  from  within  the  building,  and 
whispering  a  few  hurried  words  in  my  ear,  retired.  "  Mr 
Elliott,  shake  hands  with  me,"  said  I ;  "  Mrs  Elliott  is  reviv- 
ing !  I  told  you  I  had  hope !  The  accoucheur  has  this  instant 
sent  me  word  that  he  thinks  the  case  is  taking  a  favourable 
turn."  He  sank  down  suddenly  on  his  knees  in  silence ;  then 
grasped  my  hands  through  the  bars,  and  shook  them  convul- 
sively. In  the  fervour  of  his  frantic  feeling,  he  turned  to  the 
watchman,  grasped  his  hands,  and  shook  them. 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! "  he  gasped.     "  Don't  speak  !  It  will  disturb 

her  !     A  single  sound  may  kill  her  !     Ah  ! "     He  looked 

with  agonised  apprehension  at  the  mail-coach  which  that 
moment  rattled  rapidly  and  loudly  by.  At  length  he  became 
80  much  calmer,  that  after  pledging  myself  to  return  to  him 
shortly,  especially  if  any  unfavourable  change  should  take  place, 
I  withdrew,  and  repaired  to  the  chamber  where  lay  the  poor 
unconscious  creature — the  subject  of  her  husband's  wild  and 
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dreadful  anxieties.  I  found  that  I  had  not  been  misinformed ; 
and  though  Mrs  Elliott  lay  in  the  most  precarious  situation 
possible — with  no  sign  of  life  in  her  pallid  countenance,  and  no 
pulse  discernible  at  her  wrist — we  had  reason  for  believing  that 
a  favourable  change  had  taken  place.  After  remaining  in  silence 
by  her  side  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  she 
seemed  asleep,  I  took  my  departure,  and  conveyed  the  delight- 
ful intelligence  to  the  poor  sufferer  without,  that  his  hopes 
were  justiSed  by  the  situation  in  which  I  had  left  my  sweet 
patient.  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  accompany  me  home, 
and  restoring  him  to  a  little  composure  ;  but  the  instant  that 
he  had  swallowed  a  hasty  cup  of  coflFee,  without  waiting  even  to 
see  his  little  boy,  who  was  being  dressed  to  come  down  as  usual 
to  breakfast,  he  left  the  house  and  returned  to  the  hospital, 
where  I  found  him,  as  before,  on  driving  up  about  twelve 
o'clock,  but  walking  calmly  to  and  fro  before  the  gates.  What 
anguish  was  written  in  his  features  !  But  a  smile  passed  over 
them — a  joyful  air,  as  he  told  me,  before  I  could  quit  my  car- 
riage, that  all  was  still  going  on  well.  It  was  so,  I  ascertained ; 
and,  on  returning  from  the  hospital,  I  almost  forced  him  into 
my  carriage,  and  drove  off  to  his  lodgings,  where  I  stayed  till  he 
had  got  into  bed,  and  had  solemnly  promised  me  to  remain  there 
till  I  called  in  the  evening. 

For  three  days  Mrs  Elliott  continued  in  the  most  critical  cir- 
cumstances, during  which  her  husband  was  almost  every  other 
hour  at  the  hospital,  and  at  length  so  wearied  every  one  with 
his  anxious  and  incessant  inquiries,  that  they  would  hardly  give 
him  civil  answers  any  longer.  Had  I  not  twice  bled  him  with 
my  own  hand,  and  myself  administered  to  him  soothing  and 
lowering  medicines,  he  would  certainly,  I  think,  have  gone 
raving  mad.  On  the  fifth  day  Mrs  Elliott  was  pronounced  out 
of  danger,  but  continued,  of  course,  in  a  very  exhausted  state. 
Her  first  inquiries  were  about  her  husband,  then  her  little 
Henry;  and  on  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  a  sweet  sad 
smile  stole  over  her  features,  and  her  feeble  fingers  gently  com- 
pressed mine.  Before  T  quitted  her,  she  asked  whether  her 
husband  might  be  permitted  to  see  her — I  of  course  answered 
in  the  negative.  A  tear  stole  down  her  cheek,  but  she  did  not 
attempt  to  utter  a  syllable. 

The  pressure  of  professional  engagements  did  not  admit  of 
my  seeing  Mr  Elliott  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the  next 
week.  I  frequently  heard  of  him,  however,  at  the  hospital, 
where  he  called  constantly  three  times  a-day,  but  had  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  see  Mrs  Elliott,  who  was  considered,  and 

2  u 
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in  my  opinion  justly,  unequal  to  the  excitement  of  sach  an 
interview. 

The  dreadful  mental  agony  in  which  he  had  spent  the  last 
fortnight,  was  calculated  to  produce  the  most  fatal  effects  upon 
his  eyesight — of  which,  indeed,  he  seemed  himself  but  too  con- 
scious !  for  every  sjrmptom  of  which  he  had  complained  was 
most  fearfully  aggravated.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  him — at  least,  he  said,  for  the  present — to  continue  his 
visits  to  the  Eye  Infirmaiy.  He  said,  with  a  melancholy  air, 
that  he  had  too  many,  and  very  different  matters  to  attend  to — 
and  he  must  postpone,  for  the  present,  all  attention  to  his  own 
complaints.  Alas  !  he  had  many  other  subjects  of  anxiety  than 
his  own  ailments !  Supposing  his  poor  wife  to  be  restored  to 
him,  even  in  a  moderate  degree  of  strength  and  convalescence — 
what  prospect  was  before  them?  What  means  remained  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  ?  What  chance  was  there  of  her  inexor- 
able old  father  changing  his  fell  purpose  ?  Was  his  wife  then 
to  quit  the  scene  of  her  almost  mortal  sufferings,  only  to  perish 
before  his  eyes^f  want — and  her  father  waUowing  in  wealth  I 
— the  thought  was  horrible  !  Elliott  sat  at  home  alone,  think- 
ing of  these  things,  and  shuddered  ;  he  quitted  his  home,  and 
wandered  through  the  streets  with  vacant  eye  and  blighted 
heart.  He  wandereth  abroad  for  bread,  saying.  Where  is  it  t 
lie  knoweth  that  tite  day  of  darkness  is  ready  at  his  hand* 

Friday. — This  morning  my  wife  called,  at  my  suggestion,  to 
see  Mrs  Elliott,  accompanied  by  her  little  boy,  whom  I  had 
perceived  she  was  pining  to  see.  I  thought  they  might  meet 
without  affording  ground  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  result. 

"  My  little  Harry  ! ''  exclaimed  a  low  soft  voice,  as  my  wife 
and  child  were  silently  ushered  into  the  room  where  lay  Mrs 
£lliott,  wasted  almost  to  a  shadow,  her  face  and  hands — said  my 
wife — white  as  the  lily.  "  Come,  love — kiss  me  !  "  she  faintly 
murmured  ;  and  my  wife  brought  the  child  to  the  bedside,  and, 
lifting  him  upon  her  knee,  inclined  Ids  face  towards  his  mother. 
She  feebly  placed  her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  pressed  him  to 
her  bosom. 

"  Let  me  see  his  face  ! "  she  whispered,  removing  her  arm. 

She  gazed  tenderly  at  him  for  some  minutes  ;  the  child 
looking  first  at  her  and  then  at  my  wife  with  mingled  fear  and 
surprise. 

"  How  like  his  father/  "  she  murmured — "loss  me  again,  love ! 
Don^t  be  afraid  of  your  poor  mother,  Harry  !  "     Her  eyes  filled 

•  Job  XV.  23. 
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with  tears.  ''  Am  I  so  altered  ? "  said  she  to  my  wife,  who 
stammered  Yes  and  No  in  one  breatL 

"  Has  he  been  a  good  boy  1 " 

"Very — veiy,"  replied  my  wife,  turning  aside  her  head, 
unable  for  a  moment  to  look  either  mother  or  son  in  the  face. 
Mrs  Elliott  perceived  my  wife's  emotion,  and  her  chill  fingers 
gently  grasped  her  hand. 

"Does  he  say  his  prayers? — youVe  not  forgotten  that, 
Hanyr' 

The  child,  whose  little  breast  was  beginning  to  heave,  shook 
his  head,  and  lisped  a  faint — "  No,  mamma !  " 

"  God  bless  Uiee,  my  darling !  "  exclaimed  his  mother  in  a 
low  tone,  closing  her  eyes.  "  He  will  not  desert  thee — nor  thy 
parents!  He  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry  !**  She 
paused,  and  the  tears  trembled  through  her  almost  transparent 
eyelids.  My  wife,  who  had  with  the  utmost  diflSculty  restrained 
her  feelings,  leaned  over  the  poor  sufferer,  pressed  her  lips  to 
her  forehead,  and,  gently  taHng  the  child  with  her,  stepped 
hastily  from  the  room.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  into  the  ma- 
tron's parlour,  where  my  wife  sat  down  for  a  few  moments,  her 
little  companion  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  as  if  his  heart  would 
break.  The  matron  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  in  vain.  "  I  hope, 
ma'am,"  said  she  to  my  wife,  "  he  did  not  cry  in  this  way  before 

his  mother?     Dr and  Mr both  say  that  she  must  not 

be  agitated  in  any  way,  or  they  will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." At  this  moment  I  made  my  appearance,  having 
called,  in  passing,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs  Elliott ;  but,  hearing 
how  much  her  late  interview  had  overcome  her,  I  left,  taking 
my  wife  and  little  Elliott — still  sobbing — ^with  me,  and  promis- 
ing to  look  in,  if  possible,  in  the  evening.  I  did  do  so,  accord- 
ingly ;  and  found  her  happily  none  the  worse  for  the  emotion 
occasioned  by  her  first  interview  with  her  child  since  her  illness. 
She  expressed  herself  very  grateful  to  me  for  the  care  which,  she 
said,  we  had  evidently  taken  of  him.  **  And  how  like  he  grows 
to  his  poor  father  ! "  she  added.  "  Oh !  doctor,  when  may  I 
see  him  ?  Do,  dear  doctor,  let  us  meet,  if  it  be  but  for  a  mo- 
ment !  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  him  !  I  will  not  be  agitated  ! 
It  will  do  me  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  in  this  building ! " 

"  In  a  few  days'  time,  my  dear  madam,  I  assure  you '* 

"  Why  not  to-morrow  ?  Oh,  if  you  knew  the  good  that  one 
look  of  his  would  do  me.  He  does  not  look  ill  ? "  she  inquired 
suddenly. 

"  He — he  looks  certainly  rather  harassed  on  your  account ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  he  is " 
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"Promise  me — let  me  see  for  myself;  oh,  bring  him  with 
you  ! — I — I — I  own  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  alone — but  in 
your  presence — do,  dear  doctor !  promise  !  I  shall  sleep  so 
sweetly  to-night  if  you  wdll.'* 

Her  looks — her  tender  murmuring  voice,  overcame  me ;  and 
I  promised  to  bring  Mr  Elliott  with  me  some  time  on  the 
morrow.     I  bade  her  good-night 

"  Remember,  doctor  ! "  she  whispered,  as  I  rose  to  go. 

"  I  will ! "  said  I,  and  quitted  the  room,  already  almost  re- 
penting of  the  rash  promise  I  had  made.  But  who  could  have 
resisted  her  1 

Sweet  soul !  what  was  to  become  of  thee  ?  Bred  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  and  accustomed  to  have  every  wish  gratified,  eveiy 
want  anticipated — what  kind  of  scene  awaited  thee  on  returning 
to  thy  humble  lodgings — 

"  Where  hopeless  Angnish  pours  her  groan. 
And  louely  Want  retires  to  die  ?  " 

For  was  it  not  so  1  What  miracle  was  to  save  them  from  star- 
vation ]  Full  of  such  melancholy  reflections,  I  walked  home, 
resolving  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their  behalf,  and  pledg- 
ing myself  and  wife  that  the  forty  pounds  we  had  already 
collected  for  the  Elliotts  from  among  our  benevolent  friends, 
should  be  raised  to  a  hundred,  however  great  might  be  the  de- 
ficiency we  made  up  ourselves. 

Saturday. — I  was  preparing  to  pay  some  early  visits  to  dis- 
tant patients,  and  arranging  so  as  to  take  Mr  Elliott  with  me 
on  my  return,  which  I  calculated  would  be  about  two  o'clock, 
to  pay  the  promised  visit  to  ^frs  Elliott — when  my  servant 
brought  me  a  handful  of  letters  which  had  that  moment  been 
left  by  the  twopenny  postman.  I  was  going  to  cram  them  all 
into  my  pocket,  and  read  them  in  the  carriage,  when  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  one  of  them  much  larger  than  the  rest,  sealed 
with  a  black  seal,  and  the  address  in  Mr  Elliott's  handwriting. 
I  instantly  resumed  my  seat :  and,  placing  the  other  letters  in 
my  pocket,  proceeded  to  break  the  seal  with  some  trepidation — 
which  increased  to  a  sickening  degree  when  four  letters  fell  out, 
all  of  them  sealed  with  black,  in  Mr  Elliott's  handwriting,  and 
addressed  respectively  to  —  "Jacob    HiDary,   Esq." — "Mrs 

EUiott "—"  Henry  Elliott, "  and  "  Dr "  (myself).    I  sat  for 

a  minute  or  two,  with  tins  terrible  array  before  me,  scarce  daring 
to  breathe,  or  to  trust  myself  with  my  thoughts,  when  my  wife 
entered,  leading  in  her  constant  companion,  little  Elliott,  to 
take  their  leave  as  usual,  before  I  set  out  for  the  day.     The 
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sight  of  "Henry  Elliott,"  to  whom  one  of  these  portentous 
letters  was  addressed,  overpowered  me.  My  wife,  seeing  me 
discomposed,  was  beginning  to  inquire  the  reason,  when  I  rose, 
and  with  gentle  force  put  her  out  of  the  room  and  bolted  the 
door,  hurriedly  telling  her  that  I  had  just  received  unpleasant 
accounts  concerning  one  or  two  of  my  patients.  Widi  trem- 
bling hands  I  opened  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  me,  and 
read  with  infinite  consternation  as  follows  : — 

"  When  you  are  reading  these  few  lines,  kind  doctor !  I  shall 
be  sweetly  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death.  All  will  be  over ;  and 
there  will  be  one  wretch  the  less  upon  the  eartL 

"  God,  before  whom  I  shall  be  standing  face  to  face  while 
you  read  this  letter,  will,  I  hope,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
forgive  me  for  appearing  before  Him  uncalled  for.     Amen  ! 

"But  I  could  not  live.  I  felt  blindness — the  last  curse — 
descending  upon  me — ^blindness  and  beggary.  I  saw  my  wife 
broken-hearted.  Nothing  but  misery  and  starvation  before  her 
and  her  child 

"  Oh,  has  she  not  loved  me  with  a  noble  love  1  And  yet  it 
is  thus  I  leave  her !  But  she  knows  how  through  life  I  have 
returned  her  love,  and  she  will  hereafter  find  that  love  alone 
led  me  to  take  this  dreadful  step. 

"  Grievous  has  been  the  misery  she  has  borne  for  my  sake.  I 
thought,  in  marrying  her,  that  I  might  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  threatened  us — that  I  might  have  struggled  suc- 
cessfully at  least  for  our  broad  ;  but  He  ordered  otherwise,  and 
it  has  been  in  vain  for  me  to  rise  tip  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  sorrows, 

"  Why  did  I  leave  life  1  Because  I  know,  as  if  a  voice  from 
heaven  had  told  me,  that  my  death  will  reconcile  my  Mary  and 
her  father.  It  is  me  alone  whom  he  hates,  and  her  only  on  my 
account.  When  I  shall  be  gone,  he  will  receive  her  to  his  arms, 
and  she  and  my  son  will  be  happy. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  that  I  shall  never  see  her  face  again,  or 

But  presently  she  will  look  at  our  son,  and  she  will  revive. 

"  I  entreat  you,  as  in  the  name  of  the  dead — it  is  a  voice 
from  the  grave — to  be  yourself  the  bearer  of  this  news  to  my 
suffering  wife,  when,  and  as  you  may  think  fit.  Give  her  this 
letter,  and  also  give,  yourself,  to  Mr  HiDary,  the  letter  which 
bears  his  dreadful  name  upon  it.  I  know,  I  feel,  that  it  will 
open  his  heart,  and  he  will  receive  them  to  his  arms. 

"I  have  written  also  a  few  lines  to  my  son.  Ah,  my  boy, 
your  father  will  be  mouldered  into  dust  before  you  will  under- 
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stand  what  I  have  written  !  Orieve  for  your  unfortunate  father, 
but  do  not— disown  him  ! 

"As  for  you,  best  of  men,  my  only  friend y  farewell !  For- 
give all  the  trouble  I  have  given.  God  reward  you  !  You  will 
be  in  my  latest  thoughts.     I  have  written  to  you  last. 

"  Now  I  have  done.  I  am  calm ;  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past.  Farewell !  The  grave — ^the  darkness  of  death  is  upon 
my  soul — but  I  have  no  fear.     To-night,  before  this  candle 

shall  have  burnt  out — at  midnight Oh,  Mary !     Henry  ! — 

Shall  we  ever  meet  again  !  H.  K" 

I  read  this  letter  over  half-a-dozen  times,  for  every  paragraph 
pushed  the  preceding  one  out  of  my  memory.  Then  I  took  up 
mechanically  and  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  his  son.  It 
contained  a  large  lock  of  his  father's  hair,  and  the  following 
verses,*  written  in  a  large  straggling  hand  : — 

"  /  have  wished  for  death  :  wherefore  do  I  not  call  for  my 
son? 

"  My  son,  when  I  am  deadj  bury  me ;  and  despise  not  thy 
mother^  hut  honour  her  all  the  days  of  thy  life^  and  do  that 
which  shall  please  her,  and  grieve  her  not, 

"  Remember^  my  son,  that  she  saic  many  dangers  for  tJiee^ 
when  thou  wast  in  Jier  womb  ;  and  when  she  is  dead,  bury  her 
by  me  in  one  grave. 

"  Thus,  on  the  point  of  death,  writes  thy  father  to  his  beloved 
son.     Remember  !  Henry  Elliott." 

As  soon  as  I  had  somewhat  recovered  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  perusal  of  these  letters,  I  folded  them  all  up,  stepped 
hastily  into  my  carriage,  and,  postponing  all  my  other  visits, 
drove  off  direct  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr  Elliott.  The  woman  of 
the  house  was  standing  at  the  door,  talking  earnestly  with  one 
or  two  persons. 

"Where  is  Mr  Elliott  1"  I  inquired,  leaping  out  of  the 
carriage. 

"  That's  what  we  want  to  know,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  very 
pale.  "  He  must  have  gone  out  late  last  night,  sir — ^and  hasn't 
been  back  since  ;  for  when  I  looked  into  his  room  this  morning 
to  ask  about  breakfast,  it  was  empty." 

"  Did  you  observe  anything  particular  in  his  appearance  last 
night  ? "  I  inquired,  preparing  to  ascend  the  little  staircase, 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  wild-lie  !     And  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 

*  From  the  Apocrypha.    ToMt,  ch.  iv.  8,  3;  4. 
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he  comes  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  calls  out,  *  Mrs ,  did 

you  hear  that  noise  1  Didn*t  you  see  something  1 '  *  Lord,  sir,' 
said  I,  in  a  taking,  he  spoke  so  sudden,  '  no !  there  wa'n't  no 
sight  nor  sound  whatsoever ! ' — so  he  went  into  his  room,  and 
shut  the  door,  and  I  never  seed  him  since." 

I  hastened  to  his  room.  A  candlestick,  its  candle  burnt  down 
to  the  socket,  stood  on  the  little  table  at  which  he  generally  sat, 
together  with  a  pen  or  two,  an  inkstand,  black  wax,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a  Bible  open  at  the  place  from  which  he  had  copied 
the  words  addressed  to  his  son.  The  room  was  apparently  just 
as  its  unfortunate  and  frantic  occupant  had  quitted  it.  I  opened 
the  table-drawer ;  it  was  fuU  of  paper  which  had  been  covered 
with  writing,  and  was  now  torn  into  small  fragments.  One 
half -sheet  was  left,  full  of  strange  incoherent  expressions,  ap- 
parently forming  part  of  a  prayer,  and  evincing,  alas!  how  fear- 
fully the  writer's  reason  was  disturbed !  But  where  was  poor 
Elliott  1     What  mode  of  death  had  he  selected  1 

At  first  I  thought  of  instantly  advertising  and  describing  his 
person,  and  issuing  handbills  about  the  neighbourhood;  but 
ultimately  determined  to  wait  till  the  Monday's  newspapers 
made  their  appearance — some  one  of  which  might  contain  in- 
telligence concerning  him  which  might  direct  my  movements. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  how  was  I  to  appear  before  Mrs  Elliott, 
and  account  for  my  not  bringing  her  husband  ?  I  determined 
to  send  her  a  written  excuse,  on  the  score  of  pressing  and  un- 
expected engagements,  but  promising  to  call  upon  her  either  on 
Sunday  or  Monday.  I  resolved  to  do  nothing  rashly,  for  it 
glanced  across  my  mind,  as  posmhley  that  Elliott  had  not  really 
carried  into  execution  the  dreadful  intentions  expressed  in  his 
letter  to  me,  but  had  resorted  to  a  stratagem  only  in  order  to 
terrify  Mr  Hillary  into  a  reconciliation.  This  notion  took  such 
full  possession  of  my  heated  imagination,  that  I  at  length  lost 
sight  of  all  the  glaring  improbabilities  attending  it.  Alas  !  how- 
ever, almost  the  first  paragraph  that  fell  under  my  hurried 
eye,  in  scanning  over  tiie  papers  of  Monday,  was  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  On  Saturday,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some 
labourers  discovered  the  body  of  a  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, apparently  about  thirty  years  old,  floating,  without  a  hat, 
in  the  New  River.  It  was  immediately  taken  out  of  the  water, 
but  life  seemed  to  have  been  for  some  hours  extinct  One  or 
two  letters  were  found  upon  his  person,  but  the  MS.  too  much 
spread  and  blotted  with  the  water  to  afford  any  clue  to  the 
identity  of  the  unfortunate  person.     The  body  lies  at  the  Bed 
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Boar  public-house,  where  a  corouer*s  inquest  is  sammoned  for 
to-day  at  twelve  o'clock." 

I  drove  off  to  the  place  mentioned  in  the  paragraph,  and 
arrived  there  just  as  the  jury  was  assembling.  There  was  a 
considerable  crowd  about  the  doors.  I  sent  in  my  card ;  and 
stating  that  I  believed  I  could  identify  the  body  for  which  the 
inquest  was  summoned,  I  was  allowed  to  view  the  corpse,  and 
ushered  at  once  into  the  room  where  it  lay. 

I  wish  Mr  Hillary  could  have  entered  that  room  with  me, 
and  have  stood  beside  me,  as  I  stepped  shudderingly  forward, 
and  perceived  that  I  was  looking  upon — his  victim  !  The 
body  lay  with  its  wet  clothes  undisturbed,  just  as  it  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  water.  The  damp  hair,  the  eyes  wide  open, 
the  hands  clenched,  as  if  with  the  agonies  of  death 

Here  lay  the  husband  of  Mrs  Elliott — the  fond  object  of  her 
unconquerable  love !  This  was  he  to  whom  she  had  written 
so  tenderly  on  quitting  him !  Here  lay  he  whom  she  had  so 
sweetly  consoled  by  almost  daily  messages  through  me  !  This 
was  he  to  whom,  with  a  pious  confidence,  she  had  predicted  her 
speedy  and  happy  return !  This  was  the  father  of  the  sweet 
boy  who  sat  prattling  at  my  table  only  that  morning  !  This — 
wretch !  monster !  fiend !  this  is  the  body  of  him  you  flun^ 
on  an  infamous  charge,  into  the  dungeons  of  Newgate  !  This 
is  the  figure  of  hun  that  shall  hereafter 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  rushed  from  the  room  in  an 
agony !  After  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  I  recovered  my  self- 
possession  sufficiently  to  make  my  appearance  in  the  jury-room ; 
where  I  deposed  to  such  facts — ciurefully  concealing  only,  for 
Mrs  Elliott  and  her  son's  sake,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  fatal  act — as  satisfied  the  jury  that  the  deceased 
had  destroyed  himself  while  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement ; 
and  they  returned  their  verdict  accordingly. 

After  directing  the  immediate  removal  of  the  body  to  the 
house  where  Mr  Elliott  had  lodged — the  scene  of  so  many 
agonies — of  such  intense  and  undeserved  misery — I  drove  off, 
and,  though  quite  unequal  to  the  task,  hurried  through  my 
round  of  ])atients,  anxious  to  be  at  leisure  in  the  evening  for 
the  performance  of  the  solemn — the  terrible  duty — ^imposed 
upon  me  by  poor  Elliott — the  conveying  his  letter  to  Mr  HUlaiy, 
and  communicating  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  energy  in  my 
power,  the  awful  results  of  his  cruel,  his  tyrannical,  his  unna- 
tural conduct.  How  I  prayed  that  God  would  give  me  power 
to  shake  that  old  man's  guilty  soul ! 

Our  dinner  was  sent  away  that  day  almost  imtouched.     "My 
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wife  and  I  interchanged  but  few  and  melancholy  words ;  our 
noisy,  lively  little  guest  was  not  present  to  disturb,  by  his  inno- 
cent sallies,  the  mournful  silence ;  for,  unable  to  bear  his  pre- 
sence, I  had  directed  that  he  should  not  be  brought  down  that 
day.  I  had  written  to  Mrs  Elliott  a  brief  and  hasty  line,  saying 
— ^that  I  hadju8t  seen  Mr  Elliott/  but  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  either  of  us  to  call  upon  her  that  day  !  adding,  that  I 
would  certainly  call  upon  her  the  day  after — and — Heaven 
pardon  the  equivocation  ! — bring  Mr  Elliott,  if  possible,  which 
I  feared  might  be  doubtful,  as  his  eyes  were  under  very  active 
treatment 

I  have  had  to  encounter  in  my  time  many,  very  many  trying 
and  terrible  scenes ;  but  I  never  approached  any  with  so  much 
apprehension  and  anxiety  as  the  one  now  cast  upon  me.  Forti- 
fying myself  with  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  I  put  poor  Elliott's 

letter  to  Mr  Hillary  in  my  pocket-book,  and  drove  off  for 

Square.  I  reached  the  house  about  eight  o'clock.  My  servant, 
by  my  direction,  thundered  impetuously  at  the  door — a  startling 
summons  I  intended  it  to  be  !  The  porter  drew  open  the  door 
almost  before  my  servant  had  removed  his  hand  from  the 
knocker. 

"  Is  Mr  Hillary  at  home  ] "  I  inquired,  stepping  hurriedly 
from  my  carriage,  with  the  fearful  letter  in  my  hand. 

"  He  is,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  flurried  air ;  "but — he — 
he — does  not  receive  company,  sir,  since  my  mistress's  death." 

"  Take  my  card  to  him,  sir.     My  name  is  Dr .     I  must 

see  Mr  Hillary  instantly." 

I  waited  in  the  hall  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  received  a 
message,  requesting  me  to  walk  into  the  back  drawing-room. 
There  I  saw  Miss  Gubbley  alone,  and  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
What  I  had  heard  of  this  woman,  inspired  me  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  hatred  for  her.  What  a  countenance !  Mean- 
ness, malice,  cunning,  and  sycophancy,  seemed  struggling  for 
the  ascendant  in  its  expression. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam — my  business,"  said  I  peremptorily, 
"  is  not  with  you,  but  with  Mr  Hillary.  Him  I  must  see,  and 
immediately." 

"  Dr ,  what  is  the  matter  1"  she  inquired,  with  mingled 

anger  and  anxiety  in  her  countenance. 

"  I  have  a  communication,  madam,  for  Mr  Hillary's  private 
ear — I  must  see  him  ;  I  insist  upon  seeing  him  immediately." 

"This  is  strange  conduct,  sir — really,"  said  Miss  Gubbley, 
in  an  impudent  manner,  but  her  features  becoming  every  mo- 
ment paler  and  paler,     "  Have  you  not  already " 


"I  am  sorry  to  iiit 
after  the  iui]»le;is;nit  i 
toriuhiatod  ;  but  -I  h: 
ing  t«)  the  letter  I  lieUl 
He  saw  it.     He  seemt 
mc  with  a  quick  aiixi 
own.     "  Excuse  me,  ^ 
I,  pointing  to  Miss  Gi 
picious  and  insolent 
towards   Mr  Hillary- 
very  incorrect — very, 
"We  niusf  bo  alor 
torily,  "or  I  shall  re 
repent  that,  sir:"  an^ 
covered  some  strange 
nacious  intruder  to  1 
drew  my  chair   near 
thoroughly  alarmed. 

"  Will  you  read  th 

He  took  it  into  his  1 

at  the  seal,  and  lastly 

"  Do  you  know  thii 

He  stammered  an 

"  Look  at  it,  sir,  f 

know  it  well.'*     Ho  L 

coat-uocket  for  his  gl 
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feeling  myself  grow  paler  every  moment.  "  This  day  I  saw  the 
body — stretched  upon  a  shutter  at  an  inn.  Oh,  those  awful  eyes ! 
That  hair,  matted  and  muddy !  Those  clenched  hands — Horror 
filled  my  soul  as  I  looked  at  all  this,  and  thought  of  you.'' 

His  Ups  moved,  he  uttered  a  few  unintelligible  sounds,  and 
his  face,  suddenly  bedewed  with  perspiration,  assumed  one  of 
the  most  ghastly  expressions  that  a  human  countenance  could 
exhibit  I  remained  silent,  nor  did  he  speak;  but  the  big 
drops  rolled  from  his  forehead  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  In  the 
pier-glass  opposite,  to  which  my  eye  was  attracted  by  seeing 
some  moving  figure  reflected  in  it,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  Miss 
Gubbley ;  who,  having  been  no  doubt  listening  at  the  door, 
could  no  longer  subdue  her  terrified  curiosity,  and  stole  into 
the  room  on  tip-toe,  and  stood  terror-stricken  behind  my  chair. 
Her  presence  seemed  to  restore  Mr  HiUary  to  consciousness. 

"  Take  her  away — go  away — go — go  ! "  he  murmured,  and  I 
led  her,  unresisting,  from  the  room,  and,  to  be  secured  from  her 
further  intrusion,  bolted  both  the  doors. 

"  You  had  better  read  the  letter,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  resuming  my  seat ;  his  eyes  remained  riveted  on  me. 

"  I — I — I — cannot,  sir  ! "    he   stammered.      A   long  pause 

ensued.      "If — she — had   but   called "   he  gasped,    "but 

once — or  sent — ^after  her — her  mother's  death "  and  with 

a  long  groan  he  leaned  forward,  and  almost  fell  against  me. 

"  She  did  call,  sir.  She  came  the  day  after  her  mother's 
death,"  said  I,  shaking  my  head  sorrowfully. 

"  No,  she  didn't,"  he  replied,  suddenly  looking  at  me  with  a 
stupified  air. 

"  Then  her  visit  was  cruelly  concealed  from  you,  sir.  Poor 
creature,  I  know  she  called  !" 

He  rose  slowly  from  the  prostrate  posture  in  which  he  had 
remained  for  the  last  few  moments,  clenched  his  trembling  fists, 
and  shook  them  with  impotent  anger. 

"Who— who,"  he  muttered — "who  dared — I — I — I'll  ring 
the  bell.     I'll  have  all  the " 

"  Would  you  have  really  received  her,  then,  sir,  if  you  had 
known  of  her  calling]" 

His  lips  moved,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  utter  an  answer,  and 
sobbed  violently,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Come,  Mr  Hillary,  I  see,"  said  I,  in  a  somewhat  milder 
manner,  "that  the  feelings  of  a  father  are  ndt  yet  utterly 
extinguished  " — he  burst  into  vehement  weeping — "  and  I  hope 
that — that — ^you  may  live  to  repent  what  you  have  done ;  to 
redress  the  wrongs  you  have  committed !    Your  poor  persecuted 
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daughter,  Mr  Hilkiy,  is  not  dead."  He  uttered  a  sadden  sharp 
cry  that  alarmed  me ;  grasped  my  hands,  and,  carrying  them  to 
his  li[>s,  kissed  them  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

"  Tell  me — say  plainly — only  say — that  Mary  is  alive  '' 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  your  daughter  is  alive,  but " 

He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  groaned,  ^'O  God,  I  thank 
Thee!  I  thank  Thee  !     How  I  thank  Thee  !" 

I  waited  till  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the 
ecstasy  of  emotion  into  which  my  words  had  thrown  him,  and 
assisted  in  loosening  his  shirt-coUar  and  neck-handkerchief, 
which  seemed  to  oppress  hinu 

"  Who — then** — he  stammered — "who  Y!2&— found  drotcned 
— the  coroner's  inquest " 

"  Her  poor  broken-hearted  husband,  sir,  who  will  be  buried 
at  my  expense  in  a  day  or  two." 

He  covered  his  face  again  with  his  hands,  and  cried  bitterly. 

"  This  letter  was  written  by  him  to  you,  sir ;  and  he  sent  it 
to  me  only  a  few  hours,  it  seems,  before  he  destroyed  himself, 
and  commissioned  me  to  deliver  it  to  you.  Is  not  his  blood, 
sir,  lying  at  your  door?" 

"  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Lord — Christ — ^forgive  me  ! 
Lord,  forgive  a  guilty  old  sinner,"  he  groaned,  sinking  again  on 
his  knees,  and  wringing  his  hands.  "  I — I  am  his  murderer ! 
I  feel— I  know  it!" 

"  Shall  1  read  to  you,  sir,  his  last  words  ?"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  but — they'll  choke  me.  I  can't  bear  them."  He  sank 
back  exhausted  upon  the  sofa.  I  took  up  the  letter,  which  had 
remained  till  then  upon  the  floor  since  he  had  dropped  it  from 
his  palsied  grasp,  and  opening  it,  read  with  faltering  accents  the 
following : — 

"For  your  poor  dear  daughter's  sake,  sir — ^who  is  now  a 
widow  and  a  beggar — abandon  your  fierce  and  cruel  resentment. 
I  know  that  I  am  the  guilty  cause  of  all  her  misery.  I  have 
suffered  and  paid  the  full  penalty  of  my  sin  !  And  I  am,  when 
you  read  this,  amongst  the  dead. 

"  Forgive  m^,  father  of  my  beloved  and  suffering  wife  !  For- 
give me,  as  I  forgive  you,  in  this  solemn  moment,  from  my 
heart,  whatever  wrongs  you  may  have  done  me  ! 

"  Let  my  death  knock  loudly  at  your  heart's  door,  so  that  it 
may  open  and  take  in  my  suffering — perishing  Mary — youb 
Mary,  and  our  unoffending  little  one !  I  know  it  will !  Heaven 
tells  me  that  my  sacrifice  is  accepted  !  I  die  full  of  grief,  but 
contented  in  the  belief  that  all  will  be  well  with  the  dear  ones 
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I  leave  behind  me.     God  incline  your  heart  to  mercy !     Fare- 
well !     So  prays  your  unhappy — guilty  son-in-law, 

*' Henry  Elliott." 

It  was  a  long  while  before  my  emotion,  almost  blinding  my 
eyes  and  choking  my  utterance,  permitted  me  to  conclude  this 
melancholy  letter.     Mr  Hillary  sat  all  the  while  aghast. 

" The  gallows  is  too  good  for  me  ! "  he  gasped  ;  "oh,  what  a 
monster  !  what  a  wretch  have  I  been  !  Ay,  I'll  surrender !  I 
know  I'm  guilty  !  It's  all  my  doing !  I  confess  all !  It  was 
I — ^it  was  I  put  him  in  prison."  I  looked  darkly  at  him  as  he 
uttered  these  last  words,  and  shook  my  head  in  silence. 

"  Ah !  I  see — I  see  you  know  it  all !  Come,  then  !  Take  me 
away !  Away  with  me  to  Newgate.  Anywhere  you  like.  I'll 
plead  guilty  ! "  He  attempted  to  rise,  but  sank  back  again  into 
his  seat. 

"But — whei'e^s  Mary  /"  he  gasped. 

"  Alas,"  I  replied,  "  she  does  not  yet  know  that  she  is  a  widow ! 
that  her  child  is  an  orphan  !  She  has  herself,  poor  meek  soul, 
been  lying  for  many  days  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  even  yet 
her  fate  is  more  than  doubtful !" 

"  Where  is  she  ?  Oh,  Lord,  Lord  !  Let  me  know — tell  me, 
or  I  shall  die.  Let  me  know  where  I  may  go  and  drop  down 
at  her  feet,  and  ask  her  forgiveness  ! " 

"  She  is  in  a  common  hospital,  a  lying-in  hospital,  sir,  where 
she,  a  few  days  ago  only,  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  after  en- 
during, for  the  whole  time  of  her  pregnancy,  the  greatest  want 
and  misery !  She  has  worked  her  poor  fingers  to  the  bones,  Mr 
Hillary — she  has  slaved  like  a  common  servant  for  her  child, 
her  husband,  and  herself,  and  yet  she  has  hardly  found  bread 
for  them!" 

"  Oh  !  stay,  stay,  doctor.  A  common  hospital !  My  daughter 
— a  common  hospital ! "  repeated  Mr  Hillary,  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  staring  vacantly  at  me. 

"  Yes,  sir — a  common  hospital ! — Where  else  could  she  go  to  1 
God  be  thanked,  sir,  for  finding  such  resources,  such  places  of 
refuge,  for  the  poor  and  forsaken  !  She  fled  thither  to  escape 
starvation,  and  to  avoid  eating  the  bread  scarce  sufficient  for  her 
husband  and  her  child  !  I  have  seen  her  enduring  such  misery 
as  would  have  softened  the  heart  of  a  fiend  !  And,  good  God ! 
how  am  I  to  tell  her  what  has  happened  1  How  I  rfiudder  at 
the  task  her  dead  husband  has  imposed  upon  me  !  What  am 
I  to  say  to  herl  Tell  me,  Mr  HiDary,  for  I  am  confounded — I 
am  in  despair !     How  shall  I  break  to  her  this  frightful  event? " 
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— Mr  Hillary  groaned.  "  Pray,  tell  me,  sir,"  I  continued,  with 
real  sternness,  "what  am  I  to  do?  How  am  I  to  face  your 
wretched  daughter  in  the  morning  !  She  has  been  unable  even 
to  see  her  husband  for  a  moment  since  her  illness.  How  will 
she  bear  being  told  that  she  is  never  to  see  him  again  ?  I  shall 
be  almost  guilty  of  her  murder  ! "     I  paused,  greatly  agitated. 

"Tell  her — ^tell  her — conceal  the  death,"  he  gas]>ed:  "and 
tell  her  first,  that  all's  forgiven,  if  she'll  accept  my  forgiveness, 
and  forgive  me  I     Tell  her — be  sure  to  tell  her — ^that  my  whole 

fortune  is  hers  and  her  child's.     Surely  that 1  will  make  my 

will  afresh.  Every  halfpenny  shall  go  to  her  and  her  child.  It 
shall,  so  help  me  Gk)d !" 

"Poor  creature!"  I  exclaimed,  bitterly,  "can  money  heal 
thy  broken  heart?"  I  paused.  "You  may  relent,  Mr  Hillary, 
and  receive  your  unhappy  daughter  into  your  house  again,  but. 
believe  me,  her  heart  will  lie  in  her  husband's  grave  !" 

"  Doctor,  doctor  !  You  are  killing  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  every 
feature  writhing  under  the  scourgings  of  remorse.  "  Tell  me  ! 
only  tell  me  what  can  I  do  more  ?  This  house — all  I  have  is 
hers,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  may  turn  me  into  the  streets. 
VW  live  on  bread  and  water,  they  shall  roll  in  gold  But,  oh, 
where  is  she?  where  is  she?  I'll  send  the  carriage  instaatly." 
He  rose,  as  if  intending  to  ring  the  bell. 

"  No,  no,  Mr  Hillary ;  she  must  not  be  disturbed  !  She  must 
remain  at  her  present  abode,  under  the  roof  of  charity,  where 
she  lies,  sweet  being !  humble  and  grateful  among  her  sisters  in 
suffering!" 

"  I — I'll  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  charity — I  wiU.  I'll 
give  a  couple  of  thousands — so  help  me  God,  I  will !  And  1*11 
give  it  in  the  name  of  a  Repentant  Old  Sinner.  Oh,  I'll  do 
everything  that  a  guilty  wretch  can  do.  But  I  muj<t  see  my 
daughter  !  I  must  hear  her  blessed  innocent  lips  say  that  she 
forgives  me " 

"  Pause,  sir,"  said  I,  solemnly — "  you  know  not  that  she  will 
live  to  leave  the  hospital,  or  receive  your  penitent  acknowledg- 
ments— that  she  will  not  die  while  I  am  telling  her  the  horrid " 

"What!  has  she  yet  to  hear  of  it?"  he  exclaimed,  looking 


"  I  told  you  so,  sir,  some  time  ago." 
:  "  Oh,  yes,  you  did — you  did — ^but  I  forgot !  Lord,  Lord,  I 
feel  going  mad  ! "  He  rose  feebly  from  the  sofa,  and  staggered 
for  a  moment  to  and  fro,  but  his  knees  refused  their  support, 
and  he  sank  down  again  upon  his  seat,  where  he  sat  staring  at 
me  with  a  dull  glassy  eye,  while  I  proceeded — 
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"  Another  melancholy  duty  remains  to  be  performed.  I  think, 
sir,  you  should  see  his  remains.'' 

"  I — see  the  body  /"  Fright  flitted  over  his  face.  "  Do  you 
wish  me  to  drop  down  dead  beside  it,  sir  ?  I  see  the  body  ] 
It  would  burst  out  a-bleeding  directly  I  got  into  the  room — for 
I  murdered  him  !  0  God,  forgive  me  I  Oh,  spare  me  such  a 
sight!" 

"  Well,  sir,  since  your  alarm  is  so  great,  that  sad  sight  may 
be  spared ;  but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do  " — I  paused, 
he  looked  at  me  apprehensively — "testify  your  repentance,  sir, 
by  following  his  poor  remains  to  the  grave." 

"  I — I  could  not !  It's  no  use  frightening  me  thus,  doctor ! — 
I — tell  you  I  should  die — I  should  never  return  home  alive  ! 
But,  if  you'll  allow  it,  my  carriage  shall  follow.  I'll  give  orders 
this  very  night  for  a  proper,  a  grand  funeral,  such  as  is  fit  for — 
my — my — son-in-law  I  He  shall  be  buried  in  my  vault.  No, 
no,  that  cannot  be,  for  then  " — he  shuddered — "  I  must  lie  be- 
side him  !  But  I  cannot  go  to  the  funeral !  Lord,  Lord,  how 
the  crowd  would  stare  at  me  !  how  they  would  hoot  me  !  They 
would  tear  me  out  of  the  coach.  No  " — he  trembled — "  spare 
me  that  also !  kind  sir,  spare  me  attending  the  funeral !  I'll 
remain  at  home  in  my  own  room  in  the  dark  all  that  day  upon 
ijay  knees,  but  I  cannot,  nay,  I  will  not  follow  him  to  the  grave. 
The  tolling  of  that  bell" — his  voice  died  away — "would  kill 
me. 

"  There  is  yet  another  thing,  sir.  His  little  boy  " — my  voice 
faltered — "  is  living  at  my  house ;  perhaps  you  would  refuse  to 
see  him,  for  he  is  very  like  his  wretched  father." 

"Oh,  bring  him  !  bring  him  to  me  !"  he  murmured.  "How 
I  will  worship  him  !  what  I  will  do  for  him  !  But  how  his  mur- 
dered father  will  always  look  out  of  his  eyes  at  me  !  Oh,  my 
God !  whither  shall  I  go,  what  must  I  do  to  escape  1  Oh,  that 
I  had  died  and  been  buried  with  my  poor  wife,  the  other  day 
before  I  had  heard  of  aU  this  !" 

"  You  would  have  known — you  would  have  heard  of  it  hei^e- 
after ^  sir." 

"  Ah  !  that's  it !  I  know  it — I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I 
feel  it's  true !  Yes,  I  shall  be  damned  for  what  I've  done ! 
Such  a  wretch — how  can  I  expect  forgiveness?  Oh,  will  you 
read  a  prayer  with  me  ?  No,  I'll  pray  myself — no,  I  dare  n,ot — 
cannot " 

"  Pray,  sir ;  and  may  your  prayers  be  heard  I  And  also  pray 
that  I  may  be  able  to  tell  safely  my  awful  message  to  your 
daughter — that  the  blow  may  not  smite  her  into  the  grave ! 
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And  lastly,  sir,"  I  added,  rising,  and  addressing  him  with  all  the 
emphasis  and  solemnity  I  could,  "  I  charge  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  make  no  attempt  to  see  your  daughter,  or  send  to  her, 
till  you  see  or  hear  from  me  again.'* 

He  promised  to  obey  my  injunctions,  imploring  me  to  call 
upon  her  the  next  day,  and  grasping  my  hand  between  his  own 
with  a  convulsive  energy,  so  that  I  could  not  extricate  it  but  with 
some  little  force.  As  I  had  never  once  offered  a  syllable  of 
sympathy  throughout  our  interview,  so  I  quitted  his  presence 
coldly  and  sternly,  while  he  threw  himself  down  at  full  length 
upon  the  sofa,  and  I  heard  without  any  emotion  his  half-choked 
exclamation,  "  Lord,  Lord,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ] " 

On  reaching  the  back  drawing-room,  I  encoimtered  Miss 
Gubbley  walking  to  and  fro,  excessively  pale  and  agitated.  I 
had  uncoiled  that  little  viper — I  had  plucked  it  from  the  heart 
into  which  it  had  crept — and  so  far  I  felt  that  I  had  not  failed 
in  that  night's  errand  !  I  foresaw  her  speedy  dismissal ;  and  it 
took  place  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  on  which  I  had  visited 
Mr  Hillary. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  I  caDed  at  the  lodgings  where  El- 
liott's remains  were  lying,  in  order  that  I  might  make  a  few 
simple  arrangements  for  a  speedy  funeral. 

"  Oh,  here's  Dr !  "  exclaimed  the  woman  of  the  house, 

to  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  who,  with  two  others  in  simi- 
lar habiliments,  was  just  quitting.  "  These  here  gentlemen,  sir, 
are  come  about  the  funeral,  sir,  of  poor  Mr  Elliott" 

I  begged  them  to  return  into  the  house.  "  I  presume,  sir," 
said  I,  "  you  have  been  sent  here  by  Mr  Hillary's  orders  ?  " 

"  A — Mr  Hillary  did  me  the  honour,  sir,  to  request  me  to 
call,  sir,"  replied  the  polite  man  of  death,  with  a  low  bow — "and 
am  favoured  with  the  expression  of  his  wishes,  sir,  to  spare  no 
expense  in  showing  his  respect  for  the  deceased.  So  my  men 
have  just  measured  the  body,  sir ;  the  shell  will  be  here  to-night, 
sir,  the  leaden  coffin  the  day  after,  and  the  outer  coffins " 

"  Stop,  sir ;  Mr  Hillary  is  premature.  He  has  quite  mistaken 
my  wishes,  sir.  /  act  as  the  executor  of  Mr  Elliott,  and  Mr 
Hillary  has  no  concern  whatever  with  the  burial  of  these  re- 
mains." 

He  bowed  with  an  air  of  mingled  astonishment  and  mortifica- 
tion. 

"  It  is  my  wish  and  intention,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  might  be  buried  in  the  simplest  and  most 
private  manner  possible " 

"Oh,  sir!  but  Mr  BLiilary's  orders  to  me  were — pardon 
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me,  sir,  so  very  liberal^  to  do  the  thing  in  a  gentleman-like 
way " 

"  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  that  Mr  Hillary  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter,  nor  shall  I  admit  of  his  interference.  K 
you  choose  to  obey  my  orders,  you  will  procure  a  plain  deal 
coffin,  a  hearse  and  pair,  and  one  mourning  coach,  and  provide 

a  grave  in churchyard — nay,  open  Mr  Hillary's  vault  and 

bury  there,  if  he  will  permit  it — 1  care  not." 

"  I  really  think,  sir,  you'd  better  employ  a  person  in  the  small 
line,"  said  he,  casting  a  grim  look  at  his  two  attendants — "  I'm 
not  accustomed " 

"  You  may  retire  then,  sir,  at  once,"  said  I ;  and  with  a  lofty 
bow  the  great  undertaker  withdrew.  No ! — despised,  persecuted, 
and  forsaken  had  poor  Elliott  been  in  his  life  ;  there  should  be, 
I  resolved,  no  splendid  mockery — no  fashionable  foolery,  about 
his  burial !     I  chose  for  him  not  the  vault  of  Mr  Hillary,  but  a 

grave  in  the  humble  churchyard  of ,  where  the  poor  suicide 

might  slumber  in  "  penitential  loneliness  ! " 

He  was  buried  as  I  wished — no  one  attending  the  funeral  but 
myself,  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  and  one  of  his  early  and  humble  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  been  present  at*  his  marriage.  I  had  wished  to 
carry  with  us,  as  chief  mourner,  little  Elliott — by  way  of  fulfil- 
ling, as  far  as  possible,  the  touching  injunctions  left  by  his  father 
— but  my  wife  dissuaded  me  from  it  "  Well,  poor  Elliott," 
said  I,  as  I  took  my  last  look  into  his  grave — 

"  *  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well  1  * 

Heaven  forgive  the  rash  act  which  brought  his  days  to  an  un- 
timely close,  and  him  whose  cruelty  and  wickedness  occasioned 
itr' 

I  shall  not  bring  the  reader  again  into  the  guilty  and  gloomy 
presence  of  Mr  HiUary.  His  hard  heart  was  indeed  broken  by 
the  blow  that  poor  Elliott  had  so  recklessly  struck,  and  whose 
mournful  prophecy  was  in  this  respect  fulfilled.  Providence 
decreed  that  the  declining  days  of  the  inexorable  and  unnatural 
parent  should  be  clouded  with  a  wretchedness  that  admitted  of 
neither  intermission  nor  alleviation,  equally  destitute  as  he  was 
of  consolation  from  the  past,  and  hope  from  the  future  ! 

And  his  daughter  !  Oh,  disturb  not  the  veil  that  has  fallen 
over  the  broken-hearted ! 

Never  again  did  the  high  and  noble  spirit  of  Mary  Elliott  lift 
itself  up ;  for  her  heart  lay  buried  in  her  young  husband's  grave 
— the  grave  dug  for  him  by  the  eager  and  cruel  hands  of  her 

2  X 
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father.  In  vain  did  those  hands  thenceforth  lavishly  scatter 
about  her  all  the  splendours  and  luxuries  of  unbounded  wealth ; 
they  could  never  divert  her  cold  undazzled  eye  from  the  mourn- 
ful image  of  him  whose  death  had  purchased  them  ;  and  what 
could  she  see  ever  beside  her,  in  her  too  late  repentant  father, 
but  his  murderer ! 


THE  LAST  CHAPTER 

THE  DESTROYER. 

Fair  and  innocent  readers  !  how  many,  many  thousands  of  you 
will  read  this  narrative  with  beating  and  indignant  hearts  ! 
Shrink  not  from  its  sad — its  faithful  details  ;  consider  them,  if 
it  be  not  presumptuously  spoken,  in  somewhat  of  that  spirit  in 
which  you  ponder  the  mournful  history  of  Eve  and  Eden— of 
her,  our  first  mother,  who,  weakly  listening  to  the  serpent 
tempter,  was  ignominiously  thrust  out  of  her  bright  abode,  de- 
graded from  her  blessed  estate,  and  entailed  innumerable  ills 
upon  her  hapless  progeny  ! 

With  kindly  and  fervent  feeling,  my  conscience  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  have  I  drawn  up,  and  now 
thus  commend  to  you — ^to  readers  indeed  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  classes  of  society,  but  those  especially  who  move  amidst  the 
scenes  from  which  its  incidents  have  been  taken — this  narrative, 
the  last  Passage  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician :  of  him  who, 
having  been  long  acquainted  with  you,  now  bids  you  farewell ; 
and  could  his  eye  detect  among  you  one  whose  trembling  foot 
was  uplifted  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  honour  and  of  virtue, 
he  would  whisper,  amidst  his  reluctant  adieus — Beware  1 

Mrs  St  Helen,  a  young,  a  fond,  and  beautiful  mother,  having; 
one  morning  in  June  18 — ,  observed  a  faint  flush  on  the  fore- 
head of  her  infant  son,  her  first-bom  and  only  child,  and  ascer- 
tained from  the  nursery-maid  that  he  had  been  rather  restless 
during  the  night,  persuaded  herself  and  her  husband  that  mat- 
ters were  serious  enough  to  require  immediate  medical  assist- 
ance from  London.  The  worthy  colonel,  therefore,  ordered  his 
phaeton  to  be  at  the  door  by  ten  o'clock ;  and,  having  been 
scarcely  allowed  by  his  anxious  wife  to  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee 
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and  finish  his  egg,  presently  jumped  into  his  vehicle  and  dashed 
off  almost  as  rapidly  as  Mrs  St  Helen,  who  remained  standing  on 
the  steps,  could  have  wished.  Though  the  distance  was  nearly 
nine  miles,  he  reached  my  house  by  a  little  after  eleven,  and  was 
at  once  shown  into  my  room,  where  I  was  arranging  my  Hst  of 
daily  visits.  It  seemed  clear,  from  his  hurried  statement,  that  his 
little  son  and  heir  was  about  to  encounter  the  perils  of  scarlet  fever 
or  measles,  at  the  veiy  least ;  and,  such  were  his  importunities, 
that  though  I  had  several  special  engagements  for  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  I  was  induced,  at  lus  suggestion,  to  put  two  hacks 
to  my  carriage,  and  drive  down  to  Densleigh  Grange,  accom- 
panied by  the  colonel,  who  ordered  his  servant  to  remain  in 
town  till  the  horses  had  been  rested. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  my  professional  services  had  been 
required  in  Colonel  St  Helen's  family — in  fact,  I  had  never 
been  at  Densleigh,  though,  previous  to  their  marriage,  I  had 
been  rather  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs  St  Helen.  We  had 
never  once  met  even  since  the  day  of  her  marriage,  three  years 
ago.  When  I  last  saw  her — ^upon  that  happy  occasion — I 
thought  her  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  young  women  the  eye 
could  look  upon.  I  really  believe  that  her  person  and  manners 
were  the  most  fascinating  I  ever  witnessed.  When  I  first  saw 
her  she  was  only  seventeen,  and  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing ;  for  her  father,  the  Honourable  Mr  Annesley,  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  the  West  of  England,  had  recently  died,  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham,  whose 
family  I  was  then  attending.  Her  mother  had  died  about  a 
year  after  giving  birth  to  this  her  first  and  only  child  ;  and  her 
father  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  daughter — and  his  debts. 
The  former  he  bequeathed,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  to  his 
brother,  who  accepted  the  charge  with  a  very  ungracious  air. 
He  was  a  cold,  proud  man — qualities,  however,  in  which  his 
countess  excelled  him — by  no  means  rich,  except  in  children ; 
of  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  instantly 
recognised  in  their  beautiful  cousin  a  most  formidable  compe- 
titor for  the  notice  of  society.  And  they  were  right  The  form 
of  her  features  was  worthy  of  the  rich  commingled  expression  of 
sweetness,  spirit,  and  intellect  that  beamed  from  them.  What 
passion  shone  out  of  her  dark-blue  eyes  !  Her  figure,  too,  was 
well-proportioned  and  graceful,  just  budding  out  into  woman- 
hood. She  was  sitting,  when  I  first  saw  her,  at  a  little  rose- 
wood table,  near  the  countess,  in  her  boudoir — one  hand  hung 
down  with  a  pen  in  it,  while  the  other  supported  her  forehead, 
from  which  her  fingers  were  pressing  aside  her  auburn  hair — 
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evidently  in  a  musing  mood,  which  my  sudden  entrance  through 
the  door,  already  standing  wide  open,  put  an  end  to.  **  You 
need  not  go,"  said  the  countess,  coldly,  seeing  her  hastilj  pre- 
paring to  shut  up  her  little  desk — "  my  niece — Miss  Annesley, 
doctor!"  I  knew  the  countess,  her  character  and  circum- 
stances, well ;  this  exquisite  girl,  her  niece,  and  she  with  five 
daughters  to  dispose  of  ! — Miss  Annesley,  after  slightly  acknow- 
ledging my  salutation,  resumed  her  seat  and  pen.  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  eyes  away  from  her.  If  she  looks  so  lovely 
now,  in  spite  of  this  gloomy  dress,  thought  I,  what  must  she 
be  when  she  resumes  the  garb  of  youthful  gaiety  and  elegance ! 
Ah,  countess,  you  may  well  tremble  for  your  daughters,  if  this 
girl  is  to  appear  among  them.  "  You  see,  doctor,"  continued 
the  countess,  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  while  these  thoughts 
glanced  across  my  mind — "we  are  all  thrown  into  sables 
through  the  death  of  the  earl^s  brother,  Mr  Annesley." 

"  Indeed  ! "  I  interrupted,  with  a  look  of  sympaUiy  towards 
her  niece,  who  spread  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  while  the  pen 
that  was  in  the  other  slightly  quivered. 

"  This  young  lady  is,  in  fact,  all  my  poor  brother-in-law  left 
behind  him  ;  and, "  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  "  she  now  forms 
one  of  our  little  family  ! "  I  felt  infinitely  hurt  at  the  scarce- 
concealed  sneer  with  which  she  uttered  the  word  "  little."  Poor 
Miss  Annesley,  I  feared,  had  perceived  it ;  for,  after  evidently 
struggling  ineffectually  to  conceal  her  emotions,  she  rose,  and 
stepped  abruptly  towards  the  door. 

"  You'll  find  your  cousins  in  the  drawing-room,  love  ;  go  and 
sit  with  them,"  said  the  countess,  endeavouring  to  speak  affec- 
tionately. "Poor  thing!"  she  continued,  as  soon  as  Miss 
Annesley  had  closed  the  door,  after  which  I  fancied  I  heard  her 
run  rapidly  up-stairs — doubtless  to  weep  alone  in  her  own  room 
— "  her  father  hasn't  been  dead  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  she 
feels  it  acutely  ! — shockingly  involved,  my  dear  doctor — over 
head  and  ears  in  debt !  You've  no  idea  how  it  annoys  the 
earl !  My  niece  is  perfectly  penniless  1  Literally  we  were 
obliged  to  provide  the  poor  thing  with  mournings !  I  insisted 
on  the  earl's  making  her  one  of  our  family;" — a  great  false- 
hood, as  I  subsequently  discovered,  for  she  had  suggested  and 
urged  sending  her  abroad  to  a  nunnery,  which,  however  inclined 
to  do,  he  dared  not  for  appearances'  sake.  "  She'll  be  a  com- 
panion for  my  younger  daughters,  though  she's  quite  countrified 
at  present — don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  countess — she  struck  me  as  extremely 
elegant  and  beautiful,"  I  answered,  with  sufficient  want  of  tact 
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"  Rather  pretty,  certainly — she's  only  seventeen,  poor  thing !" 
drawled  the  countess,  immediately  changing  the  subject. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  much  interest  in  the  poor  girl,  thrust 
thus,  in  the  first  agonies  of  her  grievous  bereavement,  into  a 
soil  and  atmosphere  ungenial  and  even  noxious — into  a  family 
that  at  once  disliked  and  dreaded  her.  What  a  life  seemed 
before  her !  But,  I  reflected,  the  conflict  may  be  painful,  it  can- 
not be  long.  Lady  Hetheringham  cannot  utterly  exclude  her 
niece  from  society;  and  there,  once  seen,  she  must  triumph. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  happened  ;  for,  in  less  than  six  months  after 
the  period  of  her  arrival  at  her  uncle's,  she  began  to  go  out 
freely  into  society  with  his  family  ;  it  having  been  considered 
by  her  prudent  and  affectionate  relatives,  that  the  sooner  this 
young  creature  could  be  got  off  their  hands  the  better.  The 
earl  and  countess,  indeed,  began  to  feel  some  apprehension  now 
and  then  lest  one  of  their  niece's  male  cousins — the  eldest,  pos- 
sibly— might  feel  rather  more  attachment  towards  her  than 
mere  relationship  required.  She  was  directed,  therefore,  to 
apply  herself  diligently  to  the  completion  of  her  education,  in 
wludi  she  had  already  made  rapid  progress ;  which,  together 
with  her  natural  talents,  soon  rendered  her  independent  of  the 
fashionable  instructors  who  taught  her  cousins.  Miss  Annesley 
was,  in  truth,  a  creature  of  much  enthusiasm  of  character ;  of  a 
generous  and  confiding  nature,  a  sanguine  temperament — fond 
withal  of  admiration,  as  who  is  not,  of  either  sex  ?  She  felt  in 
her  element  in  the  glittering  society  in  which  she  now  inces- 
santly appeared,  or  rather  into  which  she  was  forced.  She 
breathed  freely,  for  glorious  was  the  contrast  it  afforded  to  the 
chilling,  withering  restraint  and  coldness  that  ever  awaited  her 
at  her  uncle's.  There  she  but  too  sorrowfully  felt  herself  an 
intruder — that  her  aunt  and  uncle  were  stirring  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  rid  of  her.  Many  a  bitter  hour  did  she  pass  alone 
when  she  reflected  upon  this,  and  saw  no  course  open  to  her  but 
to  second  the  exertions  of  her  heartless  relatives,  and  be  eman- 
cipated from  her  bitter  thraldom  by  almost  any  one  who  chose 
to  make  the  attempt.  Her  anxieties  on  this  score  laid  her  open 
to  the  imputation  of  being  little  more  than  a  brilliant  flirt  or 
coquette — than  which  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  distant 
from  the  wishes,  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  poor  Miss 
Annesley.  She  saw  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  would  have 
encouraged  the  advances  of  any  one  that  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
pose for  a  beautiful  but  penniless  orphan,  and  was  almost 
disposed  to  gratify  them.  What  sort  of  life  would  not  be 
preferable  to  that  of  her  present  bitter  dependence  ]    Alas  !  how 
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generous,  how  noble  a  heart  was  thus  trifled  with — ^was  thus 
endangered,  if  not  even  directly  betrayed,  by  those  whose  sacred 
duty  it  was,  whose  pride  and  delight  it  ^ould  have  been  to 
guard  and  cherish  it !  However  pure,  however  high-minded,  a 
girl  of  Miss  Annesley's  youth  and  inexperience,  of  her  eager  and 
fervent  temper  and  character,  could  not  but  be  exposed  to  im- 
minent danger  when  thrust  thus  into  such  scenes  as  are  afforded 
by  the  fashionable  society  of  the  metropolis.  Poor  Emma  !  No 
eye  of  zealous  and  vigilant  affection  followed  thee  when  wander- 
ing through  these  dazzling  mazes  of  dissipation  and  of  danger ! 
Anxious,  however,  as  were  Lord  and  Lady  Hetheringham  to 
get  rid  of  their  lovely  charge,  their  efforts  were  unsucceasfuL 
Two  seasons  passed  over,  and  their  niece,  though  the  admired 
of  all  beholders,  utterly  eclipsing  her  impatient  and  envious 
cousins,  seemed  unlikely  to  form  an  alliance ;  whether  owing 
to  the  incessant  and  widely-propagated  sneers  and  injurious 
falsehoods  of  her  five  rivals,  the  ill-disguised  coldness  and  dis- 
like of  the  earl  and  countess,  or,  above  all,  her  want  of  fortuna 
Many  who  admired  her,  and  felt  disposed  to  pay  her  dedsive 
attentions,  were  deterred  by  the  fear  that  a  young  woman,  of 
her  family,  station,  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  was  an  object 
placed  far  beyond  their  reach  ;  while  others  sighed — 

"  Sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  ;** 

and  feared  that  if  she  brought  her  husband  no  fortune,  she 
nevertheless  was  perfectly  able  and  disposed  to  spend  his.  Con- 
quests, in  the  ordinary  phrase,  she  made  innumerable,  and  was 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as  "  likely  to  be  led 
to  the  hymeneal  altar,' '  by  Lord ,  Sir ,  the  Honour- 
able Mr  ,  and  sp  forth.     As  far,  indeed,  as  appearances 

went,  there  was  some  ground  for  each  of  these  rumours.  Miss 
Annesley  had  many  followers,  most  of  whom  were,  however, 
satisfied  by  having  their  names  associated  in  fashionable  rumour 
with  that  of  so  distinguished  a  beauty.  The  only  one  of  all 
these  triflers  who  ever  established  anything  like  an  interest  in 
her  heart  was  the  elegant  and  well-known  Alverley:  a  man 
whose  fascinating  appearance  and  manners  soon  distanced  the 
pretensions  of  all  those  who  aimed  at  an  object  he  had  selected. 
Alverley  was,  when  he  chose,  irresistible.  He  could  inspire  the 
woman  he  sought  with  a  conviction  that  he  loved  her  passion- 
ately ;  throwing  a  fervour  and  devotion  into  his  manner  which 
few,  very  few  women,  and  no  young  inexperienced  woman,  could 
resist.  Poor  Miss  Annesley  fancied  that  this  envied  prize  was 
hers ;  that  he  was  destined  to  be  led  a  ''  graceful  captive  at  her 
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chariot- wheels ; "  that  he  was  the  gallant  knight  who  was  to 
deliver  her  from  her  bondage.  Here  too,  however,  she  was 
destined  to  meet  with  disappointment ;  the  distinguished  Alver- 
ley  disappeared  from  among  the  throng  of  her  admirers  quite 
suddenly;  the  fact  being,  that  in  a  confidential  conversation 
with  one  of  her  cousins,  in  a  quadrille,  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  it  was  undesirable  for  him  to  prosecute  any  further  his  dis- 
interested attentions  in  that  quarter.  Miss  Annesley  felt  his 
defection  more  keenly  than  that  of  any  other  of  her  transient 
admirers.  Her  eager  feelings,  her  inexperienced  heart,  would 
not  permit  her  to  see  how  utterly  unworthy  was  one  who  could 
act  thus,  of  even  a  moment's  regret.  Alas  !  her  high  spirit  had 
not  even  fair-play !  His  graceful  person,  his  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive features,  his  fascinating  manners,  could  not  so  easily 
be  banished  from  her  young  heart ;  and  her  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion were  but  little  assuaged,  however  perhaps  her  wounded 
pride  might  be  soothed,  by  the  intimation  Alverley  contrived  to 
have  conveyed  to  her,  from  several  quarters,  that  her  regrets  fell 
infinitely  short  of  the  poignancy  of  his  own,  in  being  compelled 
by  others,  on  whom  his  all  depended,  to  abandon  the  dearest 
hopes  he  had  ever  cherished. 

Thus  it  was  that  Miss  Annesley  and  her  heartless  and  selfish 
relatives  beheld  two  seasons  pass  away  without  any  prospect  of 
their  being  permanently  released  from  one  another's  presence 
and  society ;  and  an  infinite  gratification  did  the  poor  girl  ex- 
perience in  being  invited  to  spend  the  autumn  of  18 —  with  a 
distant  relative  of  Lady  Hetheringham's,  in  a  remote  part  of 
England.  This  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  general  oflicer,  and 
during  her  stay  in  town  that  season,  had  formed  an  attachment 
towards  Miss  Annesley,  whose  painful  position  in  the  earl'g 
family  she  soon  perceived  and  compassionated ;  therefore  it  was 
that  her  invitation  had  been  given,  and  she  felt  delighted  at 
securing  the  society  of  her  young  and  brilliant  guest  during  the 
tedious  autumn  and  winter  montha 

Miss  Annesley  proved  herself  to  be  possessed  of  a  warm  and 
affectionate  heart  in  addition  to  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
and  every  day  increased  the  attachment  between  her  and  her 
excellent  hostess.  These  six  months  were  the  happiest  Miss 
Annesley  had  ever  known.  Before  returning  to  town,  an  event 
she  dreaded,  a  very  eligible  offer  of  marriage  was  made  to  her 
by  a  relative  of  her  hostess,  who  happened  to  be  quartered  with 
his  regiment  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood,  Major  St  Helen. 
He  was  an  amiable,  high-spirited  man,  of  excellent  family,  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  with  considerable  expectations.     His 
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featnreSy  though  not  handsome,  were  manly  and  expressive  ;  his 
figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  his  manners  frank  and  simple, 
his  disposition  affectionate ;  his  suit  was  supported  by  Miss 
Annesley's  kind  hostess,  and  before  her  return  to  town  he  gained 
the  promise  of  her  hand.  The  more,  indeed,  she  knew  of  him, 
and  learned  of  lus  character,  the  more  confidently  she  committed 
herself  to  him  ;  she  became  sincerely  and  affectionately  attached 
to  him  who  loved  her  so  evidently  with  fervour  and  enthusiasm. 
In  about  a  twelvemonth's  time  she  was  married  to  him — in  her 
twentieth  year,  he  being  about  ten  years  her  senior — from  the 
Earl  of  Hetheringham's.  I  was  present,  and  never  saw  a  love- 
lier bride  ;  hotv  distinctly,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  her 
figure  before  my  mind's  eye !  As  her  uncle,  who  felt  as  if  a 
thorn  had  been  at  length  plucked  out  of  his  side,  led  her  down 
to  the  travelling-carriage  that  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them 
away,  I  was  one  of  the  last  to  whisper  a  hasty  benison  into  the 

ear  of  the  trembling,  blushing  girL Gracious  Heaven !  could 

either  of  us  at  that  moment  have  lifted  the  veil  of  futurity,  and 
foreseen  her  becoming  the  subject  of  this  last  and  dreadful 
passage  from  my  Diary ! 

About  three  years  afterwards  was  bom  the  little  patient  I 
was  now  on  my  way  to  visit  During  this  considerable  interval 
I  had  almost  lost  sight  of  them  ;  for  Major,  since  become 
Colonel  St  Helen,  after  a  year's  travel  on  the  Continent,  engaged 
the  delightful  residence  to  which  we  were  so  hastily  driving, 
and  where  their  little  son  and  heir  was  bom.  Here  they  lived 
in  delightful  retirement — only  occasionally,  and  for  very  abort 
periods,  visitmg  the  metropolis  ;  the  chief  reason  being  Mrs  St 
Helen's  reluctance  to  renew  her  intercourse  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Hetheringhara,  or  any  member  of  their  family.  It  was  evident 
from  our  conversation  as  we  drove  down,  that  their  attachment 
towards  each  other  continued  unabated.  The  only  drawback 
upon  their  happiness  was  a  fear  that  he  might  be,  erelong,  sum- 
moned upon  foreign  service.  When  within  about  a  mile  of 
Densleigh,  our  conversation,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  dropped— 
and  we  leaned  back  in  the  comers  of  the  carriage  in  silence  ;  he, 
doubtless,  occupied  with  anxieties  about  his  little  son,  and  the 
probable  state  of  matters  he  should  meet  on  reaching  home  :  I 
sinking  into  reverie  upon  past  times.  I  was  anxious  to  see  again 
one  in  whom  I  had  formerly  felt  such  interest — and  sincerely 
rejoiced  at  her  good  fortune,  not  only  in  escaping  the  dangers  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  but  in  making  so  happy  a  marriage. 

"  Heavens  1 "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  suddenly,  who  had  been 
for  the  last  few  minutes  incessantly  putting  hb  head  out  of  the 
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window — "  look — they  are  " — ^his  keen  eye  had  discovered  two 
female  figures  standing  at  the  outer  gate  opening  upon  the  high- 
road— "  Drive  on,  coachman,  for  God's  sake  ! " 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself,  colonel,"  said  I ;  adding,  as  we  drew 
near  enough  to  distinguish  one  of  the  figures  pushing  open  the 
gate,  and  stepping  into  the  road  towards  us — "  for  one  of  them 
can  be  no  other  than  Mrs  St  Helen,  and  the  other  is  her  maid, 
with  my  little  patient  in  her  arms — positively !  Ha,  ha,  colonel ! 
That  looks  veiy  much  like  scarlet  fever  or  measles ! '' 

"  Certainly  you  are  right,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  a  sigh 
that  seemed  to  let  off  all  his  anxiety.  "  That  is  my  wife,  indeed 
— and  the  child :  there  can  be  no  mistake — but  how  can  tbey 
think  of  venturing  out  till,  at  all  events,  they  are " 

Though  I  was  at  the  moment  rather  vexed  at  having  come  so 
far,  at  such  inconvenience,  too,  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  to  it, 
and  felt  glad  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  beautiful 
Miss  Annesley  would  show  in  the  character  of  Mrs  St  Helen — 
a  mother. 

**  You  must  give  these  poor  reeking  creatures  a  little  refresh- 
ment, colonel,  before  I  can  take  them  back,  and  me  a  little 
luncheon,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  looking  at  my  watch,  and  the 
horses. 

"  Certainly — oh,  of  course !  Forgive  me,  dear  doctor,  for 
having  been  so  nervous  and  precipitate  !  But  you  are  a  father 
yourself.  'Tis  all  my  wife's  fault,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I  shall 
tell  her  she  must  make  the  apology  due  for  bringing  you  down 
from  London  for  nothing !  The  fact  is,  that  /  never  thought 
there  w«'is  anything  the  matter  with  the  child ; "  which  was,  I 
thought,  a  very  great  mistake  of  the  colonel's. 

"I  assure  you  I  am  infinitely  better  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mrs  St  Helen  again,  and  in  health  and 
spirits,  than  to  see  her  plunged  into  distress  by  the  illness  of 
her  child — so  pray  say  no  more  about  it !  " 

As  we  approached,  Mrs  St  Helen  hastily  gave  her  parasol  into 
the  hands  of  the  maid,  from  whose  arms  she  snatched  the  child, 
and  walked  quickly  up  to  the  carriage  door,  as  we  drew  up. 
For  a  moment  I  quite  forgot  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come, 
as  close  before  me  stood  the  Emma  Annesley  of  a  former  day, 
a  thousand  times  more  lovely,  to  my  eye,  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her.  She  wore  a  light  loose  bonnet,  of  transparent  white  crape, 
and  her  shawl,  which  had  been  displaced  in  the  hurry  of  seizing 
the  child,  hung  with  graceful  negligence  over  her  shoulders, 
displaying  to  infinite  advantage  a  figure  of  ripening  woman- 
hood— the  young  mother,  proud  of  the  beautiful  infant  she  bore 
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in  her  arms — her  expressive  features  full  of  animation  ;  alto- 
gether she  struck  me  as  a  fit  subject  for  one  of  those  airy  and 
exquisite  sketches  with  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  then 
occasionally  delighting  the  world. 

"  Oh,  Doctor !  "  she  commenced,  in  the  same  rich  voice 

I  so  well  remembered,  holding  out  one  of  her  hands  to  me  as  I 
descended  the  carriage  steps — "  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you 
again — but  really,"  looking  at  her  husband,  "Arthur  did  so 
frighten  me  about  the  child,  and  I  am  not  a  very  experienced 
toother — but  I  suppose  it's  the  same  with  all  fathers — alarmed 
at  such  trifles  ?  " 

"  Really,  Emma,  this  is  capital,"  interrupted  the  colonel,  half- 
piqued  and  half-pleased,  while  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  them 
both — "  so  it  was  / — ^but  who  was  it,  Emma,  that  came  rushing 
into  my  dressing-room  this  morning — ^her  hair  half  en  papil- 
lote " 

"  Arthur,  don't  be  absurd — there's  no  need " 

"  Well — I  forgive  you  !  It  was  all  my  fault,  of  course  ;  but 
thank  God !  here's  the  young  hero,  seemingly  as  well  as  ever 
he  was  in  lus  life — and  many,  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day " 

"  'Tis  the  child's  first  birthday,  doctor,"  interrupted  Mrs  St 
Helen,  eagerly,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

The  colonel  took  the  child  out  of  his  mother's  arms,  and 
kissed  him  heartily.  "  But  what  apology  can  we  make,  Emma, 
to  Doctor ]" 

"  Oh,  don't  say  a  syllable  !  I  am  sincerely  glad  that  I  have 
come,  and  the  more  so  that  there  was  not  the  necessity  for  it 
that  you  supposed.  My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you,"  I  continued,  as  she  took  my  arm,  the  colonel  preced- 
ing us  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  who  seemed,  however,  anxious 
to  get  back  to  his  nurse.  "  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and 
wondered  where  you  had  hid  yourselves  !  But  before  we  talk 
of  past  times,  let  me  hear  what  it  was  that  so  alarmed  you  about 
that  sweet  little  child  ? " 

"  Oh — why,  I  suspect  it's  all  my  fault,  doctor — I  was  very 
foolish ;  but  we  do  so  love  him,  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  least 
thing.  He's  so  beautiful,  that  I  fear  we  shall  lose  him — he's 
too  good — we  should  be  too  happy " 

"  All  mothers,  Mrs  St  Helen,  say  that ;  but  I  want  to  hear 
whether  we  are  right  in  dismissing  all  anxiety  about  the  appear- 
ances that  so  alarmed  you  this  morning." 

"  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  it !  It  was  evidently  nothing  but  a 
little  redness  on  hia  forehead^  which  was  occasioned,  no  doubt, 
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by  the  pressure  of  the  pillow — and  it  quite  disappeared  before 
the  colonel  had  been  gone  holf-an-hour — and  the  nurse  did  not 
tell  me  till  afterwards-— and  we  had  no  man  here  at  the  time  to 
ride  after  the  colonel — and  so" — pushing  about  the  end  of  her 
parasol  upon  the  grass,  and  looking  down,  as  we  slowly  fol- 
lowed the  colonel  towards  the  house.  I  laughed  heartily  at 
the  kind  of  sheepish  air  with  which  she  confessed  the  slight 
occasion  there  had  been  for  her  alarm.  She  began  again  to  apolo* 
gise. 

"  Poh,  poh,  my  dear  Mrs  St  Helen,  this  has  happened  to  me 
more  than  a  hundred  times !  but  never  when  I  less  regretted 
it  than  I  do  now.  I  have  had  a  delightful  drive,  and  I  have 
seen  you  looking  so  well  and  happy — ^you  cannot  think  how 
rejoiced  I  am  on  your  account !  What  a  contrast  is  your  present 
life  to  that  you  led  at  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham's — you  must 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  !  " 

"  And  so  indeed  I  am  !  I  never,  never  knew  what  real  hap- 
piness was  till  I  knew  Colonel  St  Helen  !     We  have  never  had 

a  diflference  yet !     He  worships  the  very  ground "     She 

paused,  hung  her  head,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

^'  He  looks  quite  the  soldier,"  said  I,  glancing  at  his  tall  and 
erect  figure. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  he  is  1  He  has  the  noblest  disposition  in  the 
world  !  so  generous,  and  as  simple  as  the  little  creature  that  he 
carries.  You  would  hardly  think  him  the  same  man  when  he  is 
at  home,  that  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  looks  so  cold,  and 

stem,  and  formal.     And  he  is  as  brave  as "  her  beautiful 

features  were  turned  towards  me,  flushed  with  excitement — "Do 
you  know  he's  been  in  three  engagements,  and  I  have  heard 
from  several  officers  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
fearless " 

"Ah,  you  recollect  those  beautiful  lines,  Mrs  St  Helen," 
said  I — 

"  The  warrior's  heart,  when  touched  by  me, 
Can  as  downy,  soft,  and  yielding  be, 
As  his  own  white  nluine  that  high  amid  death 
Through  the  field  hath  shone,  yet  moves  with  a  breath ! "  * 

Her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  intently  upon  me  while  I  repeated 
these  lines,  filled  with  tears  as  I  concluded  and  she  spoke  not 
"  Where  are  those  lines  ? "  she  began  at  length ;  but,  ashamed 
of  her  yet  unsubdued  emotion,  she  quickly  turned  aside  her 
head,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  Her  little  dog,  that 
came  scampering  down  towards  up,  happily  turned  her  thoughts. 

"  How  very,  very  ridiculous  !  *'  she  exclaimed,  half -laughing, 

*  'LaUahRookh.' 
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Iialf-cr3dng,  pointing  with  her  parasol  to  a  light  blue  ribbon  tied 
round  the  dog*8  neck,  in  a  large  knot  or  bow,  the  little  animal 
now  frisking  merrily  about  her,  and  then  rolling  on  the  grass, 
evidently  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  his  gay  collar.  "  The 
fact  is,  doctor,  that  tlus  being  our  little  boy's  first  birthday,  my 
maid  has  determined  that  even  the  dog — Down,  Fan  !  down  ! 
you  little  impudent  creature — go,  and  run  after  your  young 
master  ;*'  and  away  bounded  Fan,  leaving  us  once  more  alone. 

"When  did  you  hear  of  the  Hetheringhams  last?'* 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  she  answered  eagerly,  "only  a  day  or  two 
ago.  And  what  do  you  think  !  Did  you  read  that  account  of 
the  elopement  in  the  papers — I  mean  the  one  with  such  numbers 
of  stars  and  initials  ? " 

"  Certainly,  I  recollect :  but  whom  do  they  mean  1 " 

"  My  fair  proud  cousin,  Anne  Sedley,  and  the  youngest  ofEcer 
in  Arthur's  regiment !  Who  would  have  thought  it !  She  was 
always  the  most  unkind  of  any  of  them  towards  me  ;  but  I  am 
not  the  less  sorry  for  her.  Nothing  but  misery  can  come  of  an 
elopement ;  and  how  they  are  to  live  I  do  not  know,  for  neither 
of  them  has  anything." 

"  You  see  very  little  of  the  earl  and  countess,  or  your  cousins, 
I  suppose,  now  ?  '* 

"  We  have  scarcely  met  since  my  marriage,  and  we  don't 
regret  it.  Arthur  does  not  like  any  of  them,  for  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  how  they  had  treated  me  ;  and,  besides,  we  see 
nobody,  nor  do  we  wish,  for  we  are  not  yet  tired  of  each  other,  and 
have  plenty  to  do  at  home  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  fact,  we 
have  only  one  thing  that  distresses  us,  a  fear  lest  the  colonel  may 
be  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  and  go  abroad.  Oh  !  we  tremble 
at  the  thought,  at  least  I  am  sure  that  /  do ;  especiaUy  if  it 
should  happen  before  November,"  she  added  suddenly,  faintly 
colouring.  I  understood  her  delicate  intimation,  that  she  bade 
fair  to  become  again  a  mother,  and  told  her  so.  "  What  should 
I  do  in  such  a  situation,  all  alone  here — my  husband  gone,  per- 
haps never  to  return  ? "  she  inquired  tremulously.  "  I  assure 
you,  it  often  makes  me  very  sad  indeed — but  here  he  comes." 

**  Why,  Emma !     How  serious  !     Positively  in  tears  !     What ! 

have  you  been  regretting  to  Dr that  you  have  not  got  a 

patient  for  him  ? " 

"  No,  dearest  Arthur  ;  the  fact  is,  we  have  been  talking  over 
past  times!  I  was  telling  him  how  happy  we  were  in  our 
solitude  here '* 

"  But,  I  daresay.  Doctor ,  with  myself,'*  said  the  colonel 

quickly,  observing  Mrs  St  Helen  not  yet  to  have  entirely  re- 
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covered  from  her  emotion — "  will  not  think  the  worse  of  Den- 
sleigh  when  we've  had  a  little  lunch." 

"Well — I'll  rejoin  you  in  a  few  minutes/*  interrupted  Mrs 
St  Helen,  turning  from  us. 

"Aha,"  said  the  colonel, as  he  led  me  into  the  room  where 
lunch  was  spread — "  she's  gone  to  look  after  Master  St  Helen's 
dinner,  I  suppose ;  we  sha'n't  see  her  this  quarter  of  an  hour! 
He   must  never  eat  a  mouthful  without  her  seeing  it !     We 

won't  wait,  Doctor ^,"  and  we  sat  down — for  I  had  really 

not  much  time  to  lose.  Densleigh  certainly  was  a  delightfid 
residence — happily  situated,  and  laid  out  with  much  taste  and 
elegance.  The  room  in  which  we  were  sitting  opened  upon  a 
soft  green,  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  a  pleasant  stream,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect — of  which  Mrs  St  Helen  had 
recently  completed  a  very  beautiful  water-colour  sketch,  which 
was  suspended  near  where  I  sat. 

"  You  must  come  some  day,  doctor,  and  see  my  wife's  port- 
feuille — for  she  really  draws  very  beautifully.  I'll  try  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  picture  she  has  nearly  finished  of  our  little  Arthur 
— ^by  Heaven,  'tis  perfection  ! " 

Here  Mrs  St  Helen  made  her  appearance  ;  Master  St  Helen 
had  made  a  very  hearty  dinner,  and  mamma  was  again  in  high 
spirits,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me — 
but  not  to  give  me  a  sight  of  the  mysteries  which  the  colonel 
had  spoken  of.  She  would  not  for  the  world  let  me  see  her 
half-finished  daubs — and  so  forth  ;  and,  as  for  the  others,  she 
would  show  them  all  to  me  the  next  time  I  came,  <S:c.  <&c.  All 
lady-artists  are  alike,  so  I  did  not  press  the  matter.  A  pleasant 
hour  I  passed  at  Densleigh — thinking,  where  was  happiness  to 
be  found  if  not  there  !  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  before  I  had 
promised  never  to  come  within  a  mile  or  two  without  calling 
upon  them.  They  attended  me  to  the  door,  where  were  drawn 
up  my  carriage,  and  the  pony  phaeton  of  Mrs  St  Helen,  with 
two  beautiful  little  greys,  which  also  were  bedight  with  the 
light-blue  ribbons.  Master  St  Helen  and  his  maid  were  already 
seated  in  it,  and  I  saw  that  Mrs  St  Helen  longed  to  join  them. 
Ah,  you  are  a  happy  woman,  thought  I,  as  I  drove  off — you 
ought  indeed  to  feel  grateful  to  Heaven  for  having  cast  your  lot 
in  pleasant  places — long  may  you  live,  the  pride  of  your  husband 
— mother,  it  may  be,  of  a  race  of  heroes ! 


About  six  months  afterwards,  my  eye  lit  upon  the  following 
announcement  in  one  of  the  newspapers  : — "  On  the  2d  instant, 
at  Densleigh  Orange,  the  lady  of  Oolonel  St  Helen,  of  a  son." 
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I  discovered,  upon  inquiry,  that  both  mother  and  child  were 
doing  well — although  the  event  so  dreaded  by  Mrs  St  Helen 
had  come  to  pass,  and  very  greatly  affected  her  spirits — ^the 
colonel  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  upon  foreign  service. 
She  had  nearly  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  quit  the  army  ; 
and  it  required  all  the  influence  of  his  most  experienced  personal 
friends,  as  well  as  a  tolerably  distinct  intimation  of  opinion  from 
the  Royal  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  prevent 
him  from  yielding  to  her  entreaties.  His  destination  was  India ; 
and  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  six  weeks  before  her  accouchement 
took  place,  he  bade  her  adieu — feeling  that  too  probably  it  was 
for  ever !  He  could  not,  however,  tear  himself  away  ;  twice  did 
he  return  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  Densleigh,  after  having 
taken,  as  he  had  thought,  a  final  farewell  She  insisted  upon 
accompanying  him,  on  the  last  occasion,  to  London,  and  wit- 
nessing his  departure.  When  it  had  taken  place,  she  returned 
to  Densleigh,  and  for  a  while  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  vio- 
lent emotions  of  grief.  Dreading  the  consequences  to  her,  in 
her  critical  circumstances,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  the  sister  of  Colonel  St 
Helen,  came  down  to  Densleigh,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  Mrs 
St  Helen  up  to  town  with  her,  hoping  that  change  of  scene, 
and  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  might  aid  in  recruiting  her 
agitated  spirits,  and  thereby  prepare  her  for  the  trial  she  had 
80  soon  to  undergo.  She  had  not  been  long  in  London  before 
she  prevailed  upon  Mrs  Ogilvie  to  drive  with  her  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  gain  some  intelligence  as 
to  the  probable  duration  of  her  husband's  absence,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was  to  be  employed.  Her 
heart  almost  failed  her  when  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  With  some  trepidation  she  gave  the  servant  a  card 
bearing  her  name,  on  which  she  had  written  a  few  lines  stating 
the  inquiry  she  had  called  to  make,  and  desired  him  to  take  and 
wait  with  it  for  an  answer.  **  His  Royal  Highness  will  send  to 
you,  ma'am,  in  a  few  moments,"  said  the  servant  on  his  return. 
Presently  an  officer  in  splendid  uniform  was  seen  approaching 
the  carriage — he  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  Mrs  St  Helen,  with  some  additional  agitation,  recognised 
in  him,  as  he  stood  before  her,  Captain  Alverley.  To  her  it 
was  indeed  a  most  unexpected  meeting;  and  he  seemed  not 
free  from  embarrassment. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed  me  to  inform  you,"  said 
he,  bowing  politely,  "that  he  regrets  being  unable  to  receive 
you,  as  he  is  now  engaged  with  important  business.  He  also 
directs  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  that  Colonel  St 
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Helen's  stay  will  probably  not  exceed  three  years."  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  Mrs  St  Helen,  overcome  with  agitation, 
hastily  bowed  to  him,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  on,  and 
sank  back  on  her  seat  exhausted. 

"  Emma !  Emma !  what  can  you  mean  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Ogilvie,  with  much  displeasure  ;  "  I  never  saw  such  rudeness ! 
Yes,"  looking  back  towards  the  Horse  Guards,  "  he  may  well 
be  astonished  !  I  declare  he  is  still  standing  thunderstruck  at 
your  most  extraordinary  behaviour ! " 

"  I — I  cannot  help  it,"  murmured  Mrs  St  Helen,  faintly ; 
"I  thought  I  should  have  fainted.  He  so  reminded  me  of 
Arthur  —  and  —  did  you  observe,"  she  continued,  sobbing, 
'^  nothing  was  said  of  the  nature  of  the  service  !  Oh,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  see  him  again  !  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  had  not 
called  at  that  odious  place — I  might  have  then  hoped  !  "  A 
long  drive,  however,  through  a  cheerful  part  of  the  suburbs,  at 
length  somewhat  relieved  her  oppression ;  but  it  was  evident 
from  her  silence,  and  her  absent  manner,  that  her  thoughts 
continued  occupied  with  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
Horse  Guards. 

Captain  Alverley  did  stand  thunderstruck,  and  continued  so 
standing  for  some  moments  after  the  carriage  had  driven  out 
of  sight.  Had  I  then  seen  him,  and  known  that  of  his  charac- 
ter which  I  now  know,  I  should  have  been  reminded  of  the 
poet's  vivid  picture  of  the  deadly  serpent — 

"  Terribly  beantifol  the  serpent  lay, 
Wreathed  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels 
Fit  for  a  tyrant's  brow ;  anon  he  flew. 
Straight  like  an  arrow  shot  ftt)m  his  own  wings !  **  * 

—or  rather  it  might  have  appeared  as  though  the  rattlesnake 
were  stunned  for  an  instant  by  the  suddenness  of  the  appear- 
ance of  his  beautiful  victim.  No;  the  fatal  spring  had  not 
yet  been  made,  nor  had  as  yet  the  fascination  of  that  death-doom- 
ing eye  been  felt  by  the  victim  ! 


Almost  immediately  upon  Colonel  St  Helen's  arrival  in  India, 
he  was  hurried  into  action ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  after 
his  departure  from  England,  the  '  Gazette '  made  most  honour- 
able mention  of  his  name,  as  connected  with  a  very  important 
action  in  the  Mahratta  war.  I  could  easily  contrive,  I  thought, 
to  call  to-day  upon  Mrs  St  Helen,  and  so  be,  perhaps,  the  first 
to  show  her  the  *  Gazette ; '  and  I  made  my  arrangements 
accordingly.     Putting  the  important  document  in  my  pocket, 

*  '  The  Pelican  Island/  by  James  Montgomery. 
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I  drove  in  the  direction  of  Densleigh,  having  a  patient  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  left  my  carriage  in  the  road,  and  walked  up 
the  avenue  to  the  house.  I  trode  so  noiselessly  upon  the  *'  soft 
smooth-shaven  green,"  that  my  approach  was  not  perceived  by 
the  occupants  of  the  room  in  which  we  had  lunched  on  the 
occasion  already  mentioned.  They  were  ^Irs  St  Helen  and  her 
little  son  Arthur.  The  latter  was  evidently  enacting  the  soldier, 
having  a  feather  stuck  in  his  cap,  and  a  broad  red  ribbon  round 
his  waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  sword ;  and,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  an  officer,  he  had  a  drum 
fastened  in  front  of  him,  to  the  harmonious  sound  of  which  he 
was  marching  fiercely  round  the  room  ;  while  his  mother — ^her 
beautiful  countenance  turned  fully  and  fondly  towards  him — 
was  playing  upon  the  piano,  "  »See  the  conquering  hero  comes  ! " 
She  perceived  me  approach,  and  started  for  a  moment ;  but 
hastily  motioning  me  not  to  appear  and  disturb  what  was  going 
on,  I  stepped  aside. 

"And  what  does  brave  papa  do,  Arthur?"  said  she,  ceasing 
to  play.  He  stopped,  dropped  his  drumsticks,  drew  his  little 
sword  with  some  difficulty  from  its  sheath,  and  after  appearing 
to  aim  one  or  two  blows  at  some  imaginary  enemy,  returned  it 
to  its  scabbard,  and  was  marching  with  a  very  dignified  air  past 
his  mother,  when  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  suddenly  clasping 
the  young  warrior  in  her  arms,  smothered  him  with  kisses. 

"  Pray  walk  in,  dear  doctor,"  said  she,  approaching  me,  after 
setting  down  the  child,  "you  must  forgive  a  poor  lonely  mother*8 
weakness !" 

"  So,  then,  you  have  heard  of  it  1 " 

"  Heard  of  what?"  she  inquired  hurriedly,  slightly  changing 
colour.  I  took  out  Ihe  *  Gazette.*  "  Oh,  come  in,  come  in,  and 
Jj^Ve'll  sit  down — I — I  begin  to  feel — rather  faint;"  her  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  paper  I  held  in  my  hands.  We  sat  down 
together  upon  the  sofa.  As  soon  as,  with  the  aid  of  a  vinai- 
grette, she  had  recovered  a  little  from  her  agitation,  I  read  to 
her — who  listened  breathless — the  very  flattering  terms  in  which 
Colonel  St  Helen's  conduct  in  a  most  sanguinary  action  was 
mentioned  in  the  despatch,  with  the  gratifying  addition,  that 
his  name  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  either  killed  or  wounded. 
"  Oh,  my  noble  gallant  Arthur ! "  she  murmured,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  I  knew  he  would  acquit  himself  well !  I  wonder,  Arthur, 
if  he  thought  of  ns  when  he  was  in  the  field  ! "  snatching  up  her 
son,  who,  with  his  little  hands  resting  on  her  lap,  stood  beside 
her,  looking  up  concernedly  in  her  face,  and  folding  him  to  her 
bosom.     A  flood  of  tears  relieved  her  excitement.     In  a  trans- 
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port  she  kissed  the  'Gazette/  and  thanked  me  fervently  for 
having  brought  it  to  her.  She  presently  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  butler  to  be  sent  for,  who  soon  made  his  appearance. 

"Are  they  at  dinner?"  she  inquired.  He  bowed.  "Then 
give  them  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  let  them  drink  their  master's 
health  ;  for " 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  I  added  for  her — 
"  Colonel  St  Helen  has  been  engaged  in  a  glorious  action,  and 
has  gained  great  distinction " 

"I'll  give  it,  ma'am — sir — I  will,"  interrupted  the  impatient 
butler ;  "  we'll  be  sure  to  drink  my  master's  health,  ma'am — 
his  best  health — and  yours,  ma'am — and  the  young  gentleman ; 
Lord,  sir,  it  couldn't  be  otherwise  !     Is  master  hurt,  sirl" 

"Not  a  hair,  I  believe,"  I  answered. 

"Lord  Almighty  !"  he  exclaimed,  unconsciously  snapping  his 
fingers,  as  his  hands  hung  down,  "  only  to  think  of  it,  ma'am 
— ^how  glad  you  must  be,  ma'am — and  young  master,  there, 
ma'am  ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  ma'am  1" 

"  Thank  you,  Bennet,  thank  you  !  make  yourselves  happy, 
for  I  am  sure  I  am,"  replied  Mrs  St  Helen,  as  well  as  her  agita- 
tion would  allow  her ;  and  the  butler  withdrew.  Poor  Mrs  St 
Helen  asked  me  a  hundred  questions,  which  I  had  no  more 
means  of  answering  than  herself ;  and,  in  short,  was  evidently 
greatly  excited.  As  I  stood  at  the  open  window,  which  looked 
on  the  lawn,  admiring  for  a  moment  the  prospect  it  commanded, 
my  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  cavalry  officer,  in  undress  uniform, 
followed  by  his  groom,  and  cantering  easily  towards  Densleigh. 

"  Who  can  this  be,  Mrs  St  Helen  ?"  said  I,  pointing  him  out 
to  her,  as  she  rose  from  the  sofa. 

"  Who,  doctor?  where  ]"  she  inquired,  hastily. 

"  It  is  an  officer,  in  undress  uniform,  evidently  coming  hithar^ 
— I  suppose  he  brings  you  official  information."  At  that  mo-^ 
ment  the  approaching  figures  wereCgain,  for  an  instant,  visible 
at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road ;  and  Mrs  St  Helen,  slightly 
changing  colour,  exclaimed,  with,  as  I  thought,  a  certain  tremor 
easily  accounted  for — "  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  who  it  is — Captain 
Alverley,  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief  ;  no  doubt  he 
comes  to  tell  me  what  I  know  already,  through  yoiir  kindness ; 
and — he  may  also  bring  me  letters." 

"  Very  possibly ! — Well,  dear  Mrs  St  Helen,  I  most  cordi- 
ally congratulate  you  on  this  good  news;  but,  pray,  don't 
suffer  yourself  to  be  excited,"  said  I,  taking  up  my  hat  and 
stick. 

"Don't  hurry  away,  doctor,"  she  replied.     I  took  her  hand 
2  Y 
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in  mine.  It  was  cold,  and  trembled  I  hastily  repeated  my 
adyice,  having  already  stayed  longer  than  my  engagements 
allowed,  and  took  my  leave.  As  I  reached  my  carriage.  Captain 
Alverley — ^if  such  was  the  officer's  name — ^was  just  entering  the 
gate,  which  his  groom  was  holding  open  for  him. 

"  Well,"  thought  I,  as  I  drove  off,  "  if  I  were  Colonel  St 
Helen,  and  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  off,  I  should  not  exactly 
prefer  a  tete-a-Ute^  even  on  the  subject  of  my  own  magnificent 
exploits,  between  my  beautiful  wife  and  that  handsome  officer," 
for  certainly,  as  far  as  my  hurried  scrutiny  went,  I  never  had 
seen  a  man  with  a  finer  person  and  air,  or  a  more  prepossessing 
countenance.  That  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  Captain  Alverley. 

Some  little  time  after  this  occurrence,  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother  entitled  Colonel  St  Helen  to  an  income  of  several  thou- 
sands a-year,  and  a  house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Berkeley  Square.  This  was  an  event  the  colonel  had  anticipated 
before  leaving  England,  as  his  brother  had  long  been  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  health  :  and  he  had  arranged  with  his  solicitor  and 
man  of  business,  that  should  the  event  take  place  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  held  Densleigh,  efiforts  were 

to  be  made  to  continue  the  lease,  and  the  house  in Street 

was  to  be  let,  but  not  for  longer  than  three  years.  If,  however, 
Densleigh  could  not  be  secured  for  a  further  lease,  then  Mrs  St 

Helen  was  to  occupy Street,  till  the  colonel's  return  to 

England.  Colonel  St  Helen's  brother  died  shortly  before  the 
lease  of  Densleigh  expired,  and  its  proprietor,  wishing  to  live  in 
it  himself,  declined  to  renew  the  lease.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments therefore  were  made  for  removing  Mrs  St  Helen,  with 

her  establishment,  to Street — a  noble  residence,  which  the 

colonel  had  left  orders  should,  in  the  contingency  which  had 
happened,  be  furnished  entirely  according  to  Mrs  St  Helen's 
wishes.  He  had  also  made  the  proper  arrangements  for  putting 
her  in  possession  of  an  additional  allowance  of  X2000  a-year ; 
and,  under  the  judicious  superintendence  of  his  solicitor,  all 
these  arrangements  were  speedily  and  satisfactorily  carried  into 
effect ;  and  Mrs  St  Helen  was  duly  installed  the  mistress  of  her 
new  and  elegant  residence,  with  a  handsome  equipage,  a  full 
retinue  of  servants,  and  a  clear  income  of  £3500  a-year,  includ- 
ing her  former  allowance.  Oh,  unhappy,  infatuated  husband, 
to  have  made  such  an  arrangement !  Would  that  you  had  never 
permitted  your  lovely  wife  to  enter  such  scenes  of  dazzling 
danger — that  you  had  rather  placed  her  in  secret  retirement  till 
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your  return — far  from  the  "garish  eye  "  of  the  world — even  in 
some  lone  sequestered  spot^ 

"  Where  glid  the  annbearos  through  the  latticed  bou^s, 
And  fell  like  dewdrops  on  the  spangled  ground, 
To  light  the  diamond  beetle  on  his  way ; 
Where  cheerfta  openings  let  the  sky  look  down 
Into  the  very  heart  of  solitude, 
On  little  garden-plots  of  social  flowers, 
That  crowded  fh>m  the  shades  to  peep  at  dayli^t ; 
Or  where  impermeuble  foliage  made 
Midnight  at  noop,  and  chQl  damp  horror  reigned 
O'er  dead  fallen  leaves  and  slimy  fongnses ; " — 

anywhere  but  in  London.  It  was  done,  however,  at  the  impulse 
of  a  generous  confiding  nature — ^though  in  fatal  error — for  the 
best!  

I  was  driving  home  down Street  one  evening  alone,  on 

my  return  from  a  dinner  party,  when  I  was  stopped  for  a  moment 

by  a  crowd  of  carriages  opposite  Lady 's ;  and  recollected 

that  I  had  promised  to  look  in,  if  possible.  I  tlierefore  got  out, 
and  made  my  way  as  soon  as  I  could  into  the  crowded  mansion. 
Can  an3rthing  be  absurder  than  such  a  scene )  I  always  disliked 
balls  and  routs;  but  such  as  these  must  be  perfectly  intolerable, 
I  fancy,  to  any  sober,  rational  person.  It  was  full  five  minutes 
before  I  could  force  my  way  up-stairs  and  along  the  spacious 
landing,  to  the  door  of  the  principal  room,  into  which  "  all  the  " 
unhappy  "world"  had  squeezed  itself,  and  was  undergoing 
purgatory.  How  many  hundreds  of  ladies*-maids  and  valets 
would  have  gone  distracted  to  see  their  mistresses  and  masters 
so  unable  to  display  their  handiwork — standing  jammed  to- 
gether ! — ^but  this  is  enjoyment  and  fashion — ^why  should  /  find 
fault  with  those  who  experience  pleasure  in  such  scenes  ?  After 
gazing  on  the  glistening  confused  scene  for  a  moment,  admiring 
the  fortitude  of  those  who  were  enduring  the  heat  and  pressure 
without  a  murmur,  perceiving  no  one  that  I  knew,  at  least  with- 
in speaking  distance,  I  passed  on  towards  another  room,  in  search 
of  Lady ,  whom  I  wished  to  show  that  I  had  kept  my  pro- 
mise. The  second  room  was  much  less  crowded,  and  real,  not 
make-believe,  dancing  was  going  forward. 

"  She's  very  beautiful,  is  she  not  1"  said  a  gentleman  just 
before  me,  to  one  of  the  two  ladies  who  leaned  upon  his  arms, 
and  who  seemed  looking  critically  at  the  dancers. 

"  Y — e — s,  rather,''  was  the  answer,  in  a  languid,  drawling 
tone. 

"  Waltzes  well  enough,"  said  the  other  lady ;  "  but,  for  my 
part,  I  quite  dislike  to  see  it." 
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"Dislike  to  see  it?  You  joke!"  interrupted  the  gentleman  ; 
"  why  do  you  dislike  it  ?  Upon  my  honour,  I  think  it's  quite 
a  treat  to  see  such  waltzing  as  theirs." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  it's  all  correct  enough,  if  one  comes  to  thai — 
but  I  must  own,  I  should  not  waltz  myself  if  I  were  married,'* 
said  the  glistening  skeleton  on  his  right  arm,  dropping  its 
elaborately  dressed  head  ^ith  a  would-be  naive  air.  The  ladies 
were  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Hetheringbam — I 
knew  not  who  the  gentleman  was. 

"  Really,  I  must  say,  it's  too  bad,  under  circumstances,"  said 
one  of  the  ladies,  disdainfully  eyeing  a  couple  who  were  float- 
ing gracefully  round  the  room,  and  who  presently  stopped  just 
before  the  spot  where  I  was  standing — the  lady  apparently  ex- 
hausted for  the  moment  with  her  exertion.  The  reader  may 
guess  my  feelings  on  recognising  in  these  waltzers — Captain 
Alverley  and  Mrs  St  Helen  !  Fearful  of  encountering  her  eye, 
I  slipped  away  from  where  I  had  been  standing — ^but  not  before 
I  heard  one  of  the  fair  critics,  immediately  before  whom  the 
pair  of  waltzers  were  standing,  address  her  with  a  sweet  air,  and 
compliment  her  on  her  performance  1  At  a  little  distance  I 
continued  to  observe  her  movements.  She  was  dressed  mag- 
nificently, and  became  her  dress  magnificently.  She  was 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  room;  and  with  her 
companion,  who  was  in  full  regimentals,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous couples  present.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  spent  in 
conversing  with  her  two  aifectionate  cousins,  she  suffered  her 
partner  to  gently  lead  her  off  again  among  the  waltzers.  I  could 
not  help  following  her  motions  with  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  indignation.  I  resolved  to  throw  myself  in  her  way  before 
quitting  the  room ;  and  for  that  purj:)ose  stepped  in  front  of  the 
circle  of  bystanders.  I  knew  a  little  of  Captain  Alverley's 
character,  at  least,  by  his  reputation ;  and  recollected  the  agita- 
tion his  approach  had  occasioned  her,  on  my  pointing  out  his 
figure  to  her  at  Densleigh.  There  were  four  or  five  couples 
waltzing ;  and  those  whom  I  was  so  eagerly  observing,  a  second 
time  stopped  immediately  in  front  of  where  I  stood — ^he  apologis- 
ing for  the  force  with  which  he  had  come  against  me.  She,  too, 
observed  it,  and  turned  her  head  to  see  to  whom  her  partner 
had  apologised.  The  instant  she  recognised  me,  her  face  became 
suffused  with  crimson.  Her  companion  observed  it,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  surprised  and  haughty  air,  as  if  designing  to  dis- 
courage me  from  speaking  to  her.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be 
deterred  by  such  a  trifle. 

"How  are  you,  doctor?"  said,  or  rather  stammered  Mrs 
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St  Helen,  giving  me  her  hand,  which  I  thought  trembled  a 
little. 

"When  did  you  hear  from  the  colonel  last?''  I  inquired 
presently,  disregarding  the  insulting  air  of  impatience  manifested 
by  Captain  Alverley,  who  could  not  avoid  observing  the  slight 
agitation  and  surprise  my  presence  had  occasioned  his  beautiful 
partner. 

"  Oh, — ^I  heard  from  India — not  for  several  months — oh,  yes, 
I  did,  about  six  weeks  ago.  He  was  very  well  when  he  wrote." 
Partly  with  the  fatigue  of  waltzing,  and  partly  through  mental 
discomposure,  she  was  evidently  agitated.  She  would  have 
continued  her  conversation  with  me,  but  Captain  Alverley  insisted 
on  taking  her  in  quest  of  a  seat,  and  of  refreshment  I  soon 
after  quitted  the  house,  without  any  further  attempt  to  see 

Lady ;  and  my  thoughts  were  so  much  occupied  with  the 

casual  rencontre  I  have  just  described,  that  I  walked  several 
paces  down  the  street  on  my  way  home,  before  I  recollected  that 
my  carriage  was  waiting  for  me.  I  had  seen  nothing  whatever 
that  was  directly  improper — and  yet  I  felt,  or  grieved,  as  though 
I  had.  Good  God  !  was  this  the  way  in  which  Mrs  St  Helen 
testified  her  love  for  her  generous  confiding  husband — for  him 
who  had  so  afifectionately  secured  her,  by  anticipation,  the  means 
of  enjoying  his  expected  accession  of  fortune — for  him  who  was 
at  that  moment,  possibly,  gallantly  charging  in  action  with  the 
enemies  of  his  coimtry — or  who  might  have  already  received  the 
wound  which  rendered  her  a  ^ddow  and  her  children  fatherless  ? 
What  accursed  influence  had  deadened  her  keen  sensibilities — 
had  impaired  her  delicate  perception  of  propriety  ?  I  began  to 
feel  heavy  misgivings  about  this  Captain  Alverley — in  short,  I 
reached  home  full  of  vexing  thoughts ;  for  Mrs  St  Helen  had 
suddenly  sunk  many,  many  degrees  in  my  estimation.  She 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  woman  that  I  had  seen 
twelve  months  before  at  Densleigh — the  tender  mother,  the  en- 
thusiastic wife — tchat  had  come  to  her  ] 

I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  I  should,  in  the  morning, 
receive  a  message  from  her,  requesting  a  visit  during  the  day ; 
and  I  was  not  mistaken — for  while  sitting  at  breakfast,  her 
servant  brought  me  a  note  to  that  effect — requesting  me  to  call, 
if  convenient,  before  one  o'clock.  I  foresaw  that  our  interview 
would  be  of  a  different  description  to  any  former  one.  However 
uneasy  I  felt  on  her  account,  I  did  not  desire  to  be  placed  in 
the  disagreeable  position  of  receiving  explanations  and  excuses 
which  nothing  had  called  forth  but  her  own  consciousness  of 
impropriety,  and  my  involuntary  air  of  astonishment  on  the 
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preceding  evening.  I  had  so  many  engagements  that  day,  that 
it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  I  could  reach  Mrs  St  Helen's. 
She  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  w  ith  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs  Ogilvie, 
who  had  called  about  an  hour  before — a  very  elegant,  sweet 
woman,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  her  senior.  I  had  evidently 
interrupted  an  unpleasant  interview  between  them;  for  the 
former  was  in  tears,  and  the  latter  looked  agitated — while, 
consequently,  all  of  us  looked  rather  embarrassed. 

"  Doctor ,"  said  Mrs  St  Helen,  quickly,  after  a  few  ordi- 
nary inquiries,  "  now,  do  pray  tell  me,  did  you  see  anything 
objectionable  in  my " 

"  £mma  1  how  can  you  be  so  fooHsh  1 "  interrupted  Mrs 
Ogilvie,  rising,  with  much  displeasure.  "  I  am  really  extremely 
vexed  with  you  \ ''  and  she  quitted  the  room  without  regarding 
Mrs  St  Helen's  entreaties  that  she  would  stay.  I  should  have 
liked  to  follow  her,  or  that  she  had  remained  during  my  brief 
visit.  I  proceeded  immediately,  with  a  matter-of-fact  auc,  to 
make  a  few  professional  inquiries. 

"  But,  my  dear  Doctor  ,"  said  she,  earnestly,  without 

answering  my  questions — "  do  tell  me  candidly,  what  did  you 
see  so  very  particular — ^and  amiss — in  my  conduct  last  night  1 " 

"  What  did  I  see  amiss  ?     Dear  Mrs  St  Helen,  you  amaze 

me !     I  had  not  been  at  Lady 's  above  a  minute  or  two 

before  we  met,  and  I  left  almost  directly  after " 

'  "  Then,  what  did  your  look  mean  ?  Do,  dear  doctor,  tell  me 
what  that  look  meant — I  really  could  not  help  observing  it — 
and  I  can't  forget  it" 

"  Mrs  St  Helen  !  you  really  quite  take  me  by  surprise  ) — you 
must  have  strangely  mistaken  my  looks." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't — I  suppose — that  is — I  know  what  you 
meant — ^was,  that  you  didn't  admire  married  women  waltzing '? 
Now,  do  tell  me,  for  I  feel  quite  unhappy." 

**  Well,  as  you  are  so  very  anxious  to  know  my  opinion,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  a " 

"  Oh,  pray  go  on,  doctor ! "  interrupted  Mrs  St  Helen,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Why,  all  I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  I  certainly  do  not  ffeel 
particularly  pleased — but  I  may  be  quite  absurd — at  seeing 
married  women  waltzing,  especially  mothers,^^ 

"  Dear  doctor,  and  why  not  ]  You  can't  think  how  much  I 
respect  your  opinion ;  but  surely,  good  heavens  !  what  can  there 
be  indelicate " 

"  Mrs  St  Helen  !  I  did  not  use  the  word " 

"  Well  but  I  know  you  meant  it ;  why  won't  you  be  candid 
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now,  doctor  1  But  had  you  no  other  reason  ? "  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen !  what  reason  could  I  possibly  have? " 
I  interrupted,  gravely — wishing  to  put  an  end  to  what  threat- 
ened to  become  a  very  unpleasant  discussion.  "  I  have  given 
you  an  answer  to  the  strange  question  you  asked ;  and  now 
suppose *^ 

"  Oh,  doctor,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  putting  me  off  in  this 
way — ^I  can  read  a  look  as  well  as  any  one.  I  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  see  yours.  The  fact  is — I  suppose  " — she  raised 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  which  were  again  beginning  to 
glisten  with  tears — "  if  you  would  but  be  honest — did  you  not 
think  I  was  wrong  in  waltzing,  when  my  husband — is  abroad — 
and — and — in  danger  ] "     She  sobbed. 

"Really,  Mrs  St  Helen,  you  will  persist  in  making  my  position 
here  so  unpleasant,  that  I  must  indeed  take  my  leave."  At 
that  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching  in 
the  street.  Mrs  St  Helen  heard  it  too ;  and  hurrying  to  the 
bell,  pulled  it  with  undisguised  trepidation.  As  soon  as  the 
servant  entered  she  said,  in  a  vehement  tone,  "  Not  at  home  ! 
Not  at  home ! "  In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  conceal  it,  she 
trembled  violently,  and  her  face  became  paler  than  before. 
Determined  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  my  sudden  suspicions 
w^re  correct,  I  rose,  intending  to  walk  to  the  window,  when  I 
expected  to  see  Captain  Alverley ;  but  she  prevented  me,  doubt- 
less purposely — extending  her  arm  towards  me,  and  begging  me 
to  feel  her  pulse.  So  I  was  kept  engaged  till  I  heard  the  hall- 
door  closed,  after  an  evident  parley,  and  the  retreating  of  the 
equestrian  visitor.  I  had  been  requested  to  call  before  one 
o'clock — it  was  now  past  two :  had  she  engaged  to  ride  out 
with  Captain  Alverley  1 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  pulse,  doctor  ? "  inquired 
Mrs  St  Helen,  breathing  more  freely,  but  still  by  no  means 
calm. 

"  Why,  it  shows  a  high  degree  of  nervous  irritability  and  ex- 
citement, Mrs  St  Helen."  * 

"  Very  probably ;  and  no  wonder !  People  are  so  cruel  and 
so  scandalous."  She  burst  into  tears.  "  Here's  my  sister  been 
lecturing  me  this  hour — half -killing  me  !     She  insists " 

"  Pray,  restrain  your  feelings,  Mrs  St  Helen  ]  Why  all  this 
agitation  ]  I  am  not  your  fathier  confessor,"  said  I,  endeavour- 
ing to  assume  a  gay  air.  Mrs  St  Helen  paused,  and  sobbed 
heavily. 

"  She  tellB  me  that  my  behaviour  is  so — so  lights  that  I  am 
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getting  myself  talked  about"  She  seemed  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed. "  Now,  dear  doctor,  if  you  really  love  me,  as  a  very, 
very  old  friend — I'm  sure  I  love  rjou  ! — do  tell  me,  candidly, 
have  you  ever  heard  anything  ? " 

"  Never,  Mrs  St  Helen,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  have  I  heard 
your  name  mentioned  to  my  knowledge,  till  last  night,  when  I 
happened  to  overhear  two  ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  wondering 
at  your  waltzing " 

"  Oh,"  she  interrupted  me  with  great  vivacity,  "  I  know  who 
they  were  !  My  cousins !  My  sweet,  good-natured  oonsins — Oh, 
the  vipers !  Wherever  I  go  they  hiss  at  me !  But  I'll  endure  it  no 
longer !    I'll  drive  to Square  this  very  day,  and  insist " 

"  If  you  doy  Mrs  St  Helen,  and  mention  one  syllable  of  what 
I  have  perhaps  unguardedly  told  you,  and  what  I  could  not 
help  overhearing,  we  never  meet  again." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do? "  she  exclaimed,  passionately.  "  Am 
I  to  endure  all  this  1  Must  I  suffer  myself  to  be  slandered  with 
impunity]" 

"  God  forbid,  Mrs  St  Helen,  that  you  should  be  slandered." 

"  Then,  what  am  I  to  do  ]  " 

"Give  no  occasion,"  I  answered,  more  diyJy, perhaps,  than  I 
had  intended. 

"  Give  no  occasion,  indeed  ! "  echoed  Mrs  St  Helen,  with  an 
indignant  air,  rising  at  the  same  time,  and  walking  rapidly  to 
and  fro.  "And  who  says  that  I  ever  have  given  occasion?" 
fixing  her  bright  eye  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  defiance. 

'*  Mrs  St  Helen,  you  greatly  grieve  and  surprise  me  by  aU 
this.  You  ask  me  again  and  again  for  an  answer  to  a  very 
strange  question,  and  when  at  length  you  get  one,  you  are 
affronted  with  me  for  giving  it.  I  declare  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  your  conduct,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  since 
you  have  forced  me  to  speak,  very  reluctantly — for  I  have  no 
business  to  enter  into  any  such  matters — I  can  but  repeat  what 
I  have  said,  that  if  the  tongue  of  scandal  and  envy  is  busy  with 
you,  you  must  be  extraordinarily  on  your  guard  to  let  your  con- 
duct give  them  the  lie  ! " 

"  My  dear  doctor,"  said  she,  suddenly  resuming  her  seat,  and 
speaking  in  the  sweetest  and  most  sorrowful  tone  of  voice,  "  I 
— I  will  be  more  guarded  ;  I — I  will  not  waltz  again."  Sobs 
prevented  her  going  on.     I  took  her  hand  cordially. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mrs  St  Helen.  I  know 
well  your  high  honour,  your  purity  of  principle ;  but,  believe 
me,  your  innocent  unsuspecting  frankness  may  yet  expose  yon 
often  to  danger.     Why  may  I  not  tell  you  the  feelings  of  my 
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heart,  dear  Mrs  St  Helen  ?  they  are  towards  you  more  those  of 
a  father  than  a  friend  or  physician.  You  are  young,  why  should 
I  not  tell  you  what  you  know — ^you  are  very  beautiful ; "  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  almost  convul- 
sively. "  The  men  of  the  world — of  fashion — into  whose  way 
you  have  been  lately  so  much  thrown,  are  often  very  unprincipled 
and  base  ;  they  may,  with  subtle  wickedness,  contrive  snares  for 
you  that  your  innocent  inexperience  cannot  detect  till  perhaps 
too  late."  She  involuntarily  squeezed  my  hand,  for  I  still  held 
hers,  but  attempted  no  reply.      "Now,  may  I  tell  you  what 

was  really  passing  through  my  mind  last  night  at  Lady 'si" 

She  spoke  not,  but  continued  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  "I 
was  thinking  that,  perhaps  at  the  moment  you  were  being 
whirled  round  the  room  by  that  Captain  Alverley,  your  gallant 
husband,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  might  be  tum- 
bling dead  from  his  horse." 

"  Ah  !  and  so  did  I  the  moment  I  saw  you ! "  almost  shrieked 
Mrs  St  Helen,  suddenly  raising  her  pallid  face  from  the  hand- 
kerchief in  which  it  had  been  buried.  I  had  the  greatest 
diflSculty  in  preventing  her  going  off  into  violent  hysterics. 
After  a  long  struggle  with  her  tumultuous  feelings,  "  O  Arthur, 
Arthur ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  such  a  tone  as  brought  the  tears 
suddenly  into  my  eyes — "if   I  have  ever  wronged  you  in 

thought,  in  word,  or  in  deed " 

"  Impossible  !  —  perfectly  impossible  ! "  I  exclaimed  with 
energy,  in  a  cheerful  exulting  tone. 

"  No  ! "  she  exclaimed,  sitting  suddenly  upright,  while  a  noble 
expression  beamed  in  her  excited  features,  which  were  blanched 
with  her  vehement  emotions.  "  No  !  I  am  his  wife  !  I  am  the 
mother  of  his  children  !  I  have  not  betrayed  them;  I  will  not  !'* 
I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment;  the  wild  smile  passed 
quickly  from  her  pallid,  beautiful  countenance,  and  she  sank 
back  on  the  sofa  in  a  swooa  I  instantly  simimoned  assistance, 
and  her  maid,  with  one  or  two  other  female  servants,  presently 
entered  hastily  with  water  and  smeUing-salts. 

"I  knew  she  was  ill,  sir,"  said  her  maid  Joyce  ;  "she's  not 
been  quite  herself,  I  may  say,  this  several  weeks.  This  constant 
going  out  at  nights  doesn't  do  for  her,  and  I've  often 'told  her 
so,  sir ! " 

"  I  suppose  she  goes  out  a  great  deal  in  the  evenings  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  three  or  four  times  a-week,  and  oftener,  sir." 
"  Is  it  generally  late  before  she  comes  back  1 " 
"  Never  hardly  before  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
sir ;  and  so  tired  and  knocked  up,  as  one  may  say "    Here 
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Mrs  St  Helen  began  to  revive.  She  seemed  very  much  annoyed, 
when  she  had  thoroughly  recovered  her  consdoosneas,  at  being 
surrounded  by  the  servants.  After  giving  her  a  few  directions 
— for  she  was  suflfering  slightly  from  a  cold — I  left,  promising 
to  call  upon  her  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

Three  or  four  times  a-week^  and  oftener!  The  words  rang  in 
my  ears  long  after  Mrs  St  Helen  was  out  of  my  sight.  Was 
this  the  same  woman  that  had  once  inquired  with  such  a  ]>as- 
sionate  air,  whether  Colonel  St  Helen  ever  thought  of  her  and 
her  children,  when  he  was  going  to  the  field,  and  surrounded 
by  death  1  How  would  that  galknt  heart  of  his  have  been 
wrung  at  such  a  moment,  had  he  known  in  what  manner  she 
conducted  herself  during  his  absence!  Despite  what  had 
recently  passed  between  us,  I  trembled  for  Mrs  St  Helen  :  I 
knew  not  how  far  she  might  be  already  committed — to  what 
extent  her  light  and  thoughtless  behaviour  might  have  given 
encouragement  to  those  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such 
conduct :  her  emotions  had  been  violent,  and  were  no  doubt 
genuine  ;  and  yet  the  agonies  I  had  been  witnessing  might 
have  been  little  else  than  the  mere  spasms  of  declining  virtue  ! 

Of  Captain  Alverley — ^the  Honourable  Charles  Alverley — ^I 
regret  that  I  should  have  to  speak  at  any  length.  But  I  must 
— he  is  one  of  the  main  figures  in  this  painful  picture — he  is 
the  Destroyer.  He  belonged  to  a  high  family;  was  a  well- 
educated  and  accomplished  man — of  handsome  person  and  an 
irresistible  address  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  as  heartless  a  villain  as 
ever  existed.  He  was  a  systematic  seducer.  The  fair  sex  he 
professed  to  idolise  ;  yet  he  could  not  look  upon  them  but  with 
a  lustful  and  corrupting  eye.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  gal- 
lantries ;  he  made  everything  subservient  to  them.  His  char- 
acter was  well  known,  and  yet,  alas !  he  was  everywhere 
esteemed  in  society,  in  whose  thoughtless  parlance  he  was  a 
gentleman  !  Who  could  resist  the  gay,  the  bland,  the  graceful 
Alverley,  with  his  coronet  in  expectation  ? 

Why,  asks  one,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  world  about  him, 
is  such  a  wretch  created,  and  suffered  to  infest  the  fairest 
regions  of  humanity  ?  It  might  as  well  be  asked,  why  has  the 
Ahnighty  created  the  cobra  or  the  crocodile ! 

Captain  Alverley,  as  already  intimated,  had  excited  a  strong 
interest  in  Miss  Annesley's  heart  before  she  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  Colonel  St  Helen.  Having  discovered  her  want  of 
fortune,  he  withdrew,  on  the  plea  already  mentioned,  from  the 
competition  for  her  hand  ;  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  her.  He 
had,  in  fact,  determined,  come  what  would,  on  effecting  the  ruin 
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of  Mrs  St  Helen  ;  and  he  set  to  work  patiently,  and,  as  he  often 
considered,  scientifically.  It  has  been  supposed — though  with 
what  truth  I  know  not — that  he  had  something  or  other  to  do 
with  poor  Colonel  St  Helen's  summons  upon  foreign  service  ; 
and  the  moment  that  he  had  sailed,  the  fiend  commenced  his 
o|>erations.  They  were  long  retarded,  however,  by  the  strictly 
secluded  life  Mrs  St  Helen  led  at  Densleigh,  occupied  with  her 
holy  and  happy  maternal  duties.  Would  to  Heaven  that  she 
had  never  quitted  the  one,  or  been  diverted,  even  for  a  moment, 
from  the  performance  of  the  other !  The  accidental  rencontre  at 
the  Horse  Guards  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  instant  that 
he  was  commissioned  by  his  royal  master  to  bear  a  kind  message 
to  Mrs  St  Helen,  he  determined  upon  the  demeanour  he  should 
assume — one  at  once  delicate  and  deferential — fraught  with 
sympathy  for  her  evident  suffering.  Observing  her  agitation, 
he  did  not  attempt,  by  a  look  or  a  word,  to  remind  her  that 
they  had  ever  met  before ;  confining  himself,  with  perfect  taste, 
to  the  delivery  of  the  message  with  which  he  had  been  chained. 
When  Mrs  St  Helen  abruptly  drove  off,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  his  vile  heart  leaped  for  joy.  His  practised  eye  saw 
that  her  agitation  was  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  errand  on 
which  she  had  come.  He  certainly  had  remained  standing  in 
the  manner  Mrs  Ogilvie  had  described,  but  it  was  not  in 
astonishment ;  he  was  pondering  what  had  just  happened  ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  returned  to  the  room  he  had  quitted,  with  a 
flush  on  his  countenance,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
commenced  his  infernal  campaign.  Some  six  or  eight  months 
afterwards,  a  packet  arrived  at  the  Horse  Guards  from  India, 
enclosing  a  letter,  which  the  writer.  Colonel  St  Helen,  begged 
might  be  thrown  into  the  post,  for  Mrs  St  Helen.  Of  this, 
however,  Captain  Alverley  took  charge,  and  that  very  afternoon 
rode  down  to  Densleigh,  and  delivered  it  with  his  own  hands 
into  those  of  the  servant — ^*'  with  Captain  Alverley's  compli- 
ments"— when  he  rode  off.  He  justly  considered  that  his 
delicacy  in  doing  so  could  not  but  be  appreciated.  It  was  so  ! 
Had  Mrs  St  Helen  then  closely  and  faithfully  examined  her 
heart,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  her  feelings  on 
finding  that  Captain  Alverley  had  himself  brought  her  a  letter 
with  the  immediate  receipt  of  which  he  supposed  she  would  be 
so  much  gratified,  and  that  he  had  abstained  from  personally 
delivering  it ; — had  she  done  thisy  her  terror-stricken  eye  might 
have  detected  the  serpent,  dim-glistening  in  dreadful  beauty, 
beneath  the  concealing  foliage — and  her  sudden  shudder  would 
have  been  her  salvation.    But  she  did  not — she  could  not.   Not 
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hers  was  the  salutary  habit  or  the  power  of  self-ezaminatioii ; 
not  hers,  alas  !  had  been  the  blessed  vigilance  of  a  f  ondy  an  ex- 
perienced, and  a  virtuous  mother,  exercised  over  her  young 
years  !     Already,  in  the  sight  of  God,  had  commenced  the  guilt 
of  Mrs  St  Helen,  who  yet  nevertheless  was  unconscious  of  the 
presence  or  approach  of  evil,  even  in  thought.      But   why! 
Because  of  her  fatal  remissness  in  guarding  the  "  approaches  of 
her  heart."     Had  she  then  asked  help  from  Heaven,  she  might 
have  perceived  the  danger  which  nothing  but  Heaven's  light 
could  have  detected.     "The  tempter,"  says  an  old  divine,  "is 
then  ever  nighest,  when  we  think  him  farthest  oflEl"     Yes,  a 
subtle  poison  had  already  been  imperceptibly  infused,  in  infi- 
nitely small  quantity,  it  may  be,  into  the  heart  of  Mrs  St  Helen 
— a  poison  of  slow  but  inevitable  operation.     O  woman,  this  is 
the  point  of  danger  I     1  repeat  it,  that,  harsh  and  ui^ust  as  it 
may  appear,  from  the  moment  alluded  to,  Mrs  St  Helen  became 
an  accomplice  in  effecting  her  own  ruin.     Not  that  she  had  as 
yet  sensibly  or  consciously  suffered  any  injury ;  the  wife  and  the 
mother  were  still  supreme  in  Mrs  St  Helen ;  her  quick  and  ardent 
feelings  knew  as  yet  of  no  other  objects,  no  other  outlets,  than 
these.     O  unhappy  woman  !  why  was  it  that  when  you  beheld 
Captain  Alverley  approaching  to  bring  you  the  intelligence  of 
your  husband's  triumphs,  you  trembled  ?     Why  was  that  faint 
flutter  at  your  heart  ]     Had  not  /  already  communicated  all  he 
came  to  tell  ?     What  feelings  flitted  through  your  bosom  when, 
leaning  against  the  window,  you  followed  his  retiring  figure! 
Ought  not  the  conscious  difference  between  the  feelings  with 
which  you  were  disposed  to  regard  him,  and  me — or  any  other 
indifferent  person — to  have  sounded  the  alarm,  in  your  husband's 
name,  in  every  chamber  of  your  heart  1     Ill-fated  woman  !  dare 
you  appeal  to  Heaven  to  testify  all  the  feelings  with  which  you 
heard  of  quitting  Densleigh  for  London  ?     Were  you  even  re- 
luctant to  take  that  step  because  of  your  dislike  to  encounter 
Alverley  ]     Would  you  avow  the  gratification  with  which  you 
found  yourself  becoming  intimate  with  his  distinguished  family  I 
Alas !  did  you  not  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  at  finding  yourself  sit- 
ting at  Lord 's  dinner-table,  with  Captain  Alverley  beside 

you  ]  Had  not  your  perception  of  right  and  wrong  been  sud- 
denly confused  and  disturbed,  how  could  you  tolerate  his  altered 
demeanour  towards  you  ?  Were  you  delighted,  or  startled  at 
the  ardent  glance  with  which  he  regarded  you  1  Did  you  not 
observe  and  tremblingly  appreckite  the  tact  with  which  atten- 
tions, exquisitely  flattering  and  gratifying  to  you,  were  concealed 
from  all  others  ?   Did  a  sense  of  security  from  observation  begin 
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to  evince  iteelf  when  you  perceived  the  skill  with  which  his  in- 
fernal movements  were  directed  1  What  alteration  of  feeling  did 
not  all  this  imply?  Dreadful  questions — ^how  clearly  does  your 
disinclination  to  answer  them  indicate  the  nature  of  the  change 
you  are  undergoing ! 

Mrs  St  Helen  had  not  been  in  London  half  a  year  before 
Captain  Alverley  felt  that  he  was  triumphing — that  his  long- 
continued  and  deeply-laid  schemes  were  conducting  him  to  suc- 
cess. The  first — the  very  first  step,  he  had  felt  to  be  everything ; 
it  had  gained  him  an  interest,  however  faint,  in  her  feelings, 
and  he  cherished  it  with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  the  most 
watchful  assiduity.  He  kept  himself  ever  in  the  background. 
He  would  excite  her  feelings  with  his  generous  and  eloquent 
eulogies  of  Colonel  St  Helen's  conduct  abroad ;  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  them  he  suddenly  became  confused,  heaved  a  faint 
sigh,  and  resumed  his  conversation  with  ill-disguised  embarrass- 
ment. He  busied  himself — he  took  infinite  pains — at  least  he 
led  her  to  think  so — in  procuring  the  return  home  of  Colonel 
St  Helen  ;  thus,  in  short,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  he  at 
length  disarmed  Mrs  St  Helen  by  lulling  her  suspicions,  or 
rather  preventing  their  being  excited.  Consummately  skilled 
in  the  workings  of  the  female  heart,  he  guided  his  conduct 
according  to  the  indications  he  discovered.  In  handing  her  one 
night  to  her  carriage  from  the  opera,  he  made  a  point  of  insult- 
ing a  gentleman,  who,  ^ith  a  lady  on  his  arm,  was  hurrying  on 
before  Captain  Alverley  and  Mrs  St  Helen.  A  hurried  whisper 
between  the  two  genUemen  satisfied  Mrs  St  Helen  that  there 
was  mischief  in  preparation.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  ! "  she  whis- 
pered, in  excessive  trepidation — but  he  gently  forced  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  permitted  it  to  drive  off  without  his  uttering 
a  word.  He  gained  his  end.  The  evening  papers  of  the  ensu- 
ing day  duly  announced  an  "  affair  of  honour  "  between  the 
"  Marquis  of  *  *  *  *,"  attended  by,  &c.,  and  Captain  A.  B.  C, 
attended,  <S:c.  ''The  meeting  arose  out  of  an  alleged  affront 
offered  by  the  noble  marquis  to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  k(L 
&c.,  whom  the  captain  was  conducting  to  her  carriage,"  &c.  <kc. 
Very  strange  to  say,  neither  party  did  the  other  any  harm  !  Cap- 
tain Alverley,  on  the  next  opera  night,  found  his  way  to  her  box. 

"  Captain  Alverley !  how  could  you "  commenced  Mrs 

St  Helen,  very  earnestly. 

"My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen  1 "  was  the  only  reply,  with  a  look 
that  none  could  give  but  Captain  Alverley.  The  skilful  strate- 
gist knew  the  amount  of  his  gain,  and  was  in  ecstasies. 

In  the  progress  of  "  the  affair,"  Captain  Alverley's  next  step 
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was  to  accustom  ^Irs  St  Helen  to  hear  herself  called  a  flirt,  and 
to  have  his  name,  on  such  occasions,  always  judiciotislj  ooupled 
with  hers.  The  first  time  that  ever  she  waltzed  with  him — 
which  he  justly  regarded  as  an  open  triumph — ^was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  heated  altercation  she  had  had  with  Mrs  Ogil- 
vie,  who  had  freely  charged  her  with  culpable  lightness  of  con- 
duct with  reference  to  Captain  Alverlejr;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  Mrs  St  Helen  went,  as  she  had  angrily  threat- 
ened, to  a  ball,  where,  casting  a  look  of  defiance  at  her  sister- 
in-law,  she  instantly  accept^  Captain  Alverley's  invitation, 
infinitely  to  lus  astonishment.  He  saw  his  position^  and  be- 
haved with  prudence.  After  one  or  two  rounds,  he  led  her, 
with  an  air  of  the  ])roperest  deference  in  the  world,  to  a  seat^ 
and  paid  her  no  marked  attentions  whatever  during  the  evening. 
He  perceived  that  her  lynx-eyed  sister  watched  his  every  move- 
ment ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  he  suspended  all  but  the 
most  ordinary  and  casual  civilities  and  attentions  to  Mrs  St 
Helen.  Why  did  not  the  infatuated  woman  at  once  break 
through  all  the  meshes  with  which  she  was  now  conscious  of 
being  surrounded  ?  Why  did  no  sudden  alarm  of  virtue — no 
heaven-inspired  strength— enable  her  to  **  flee  like  a  bird  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowler?"  Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  write 
it !  She  did  not  now  wish  to  do  so.  Not  that  yet  even  she 
contemplated  the  idea  of  positive  guilt — ^vastly  far  from  it.  She 
was  so  conscious  of  her  own  strength,  as  to  prevent  all  appre- 
hensions on  that  score.  It  is  true  she  was  occasionally  sensible, 
with  a  heart-flutter  and  cheek  sufl'used,  of  an  interest  in  Captain 
Alverley,  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  undivided  affection  due 
to  her  husband  ;  she  went  not  further  consciously,  but  how  hi 
was  this  !  She  consoled  herself  with  the  notion  that  it  was 
certainly  rather  coquettish — and  that  was  almost  universal 
The  plain  truth  was,  she  began  to  indulge  towards  Captain 
Alverley  feelings  which  she  no  longer  dared  to  scrutinise.  Her 
vanity,  again,  would  not  sufler  her  to  part  with  so  gay  and 
dazzling  a  follower — "  and  she  was  surely  able  to  take  care  of 
herself !  " 

Once  or  twice  I  called  upon  Mrs  St  Helen,  in  pursuance  of  the 
promise  I  made,  but  without  seeing  her,  as  she  had  just  gone  out 
This  might,  or  it  might  not  be  true.  If  she  was  denying  herself  to 
me,  it  must  have  been  on  account  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to ;  and  was  it  that  she  was  ashamed  of  her  frank- 
ness— of  the  extent  of  her  admissions,  or  that  she  regretted  having 
made  them  from  other  considerations  ?  I  was  driving,  one  after- 
noon, through  the  Park,  on  my  way  to  a  patient  near  Cumberland 
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Gate,  when  I  happened  to  overtake  the  open  carriage  of  Mrs  St 
Helen  driving  very  slowly,  she  being  in  conversation  with  an 
equestrian  who  walked  his  horse  alongside — and  I  soon  detected 
in  him  Captain  Alveriey.  I  perceived  with  a  hurried  look  in 
passing,  that  she  was  listening  intently  to  what  he  was  saying 
— looking  down,  and  slightly  colouring.  I  felt  sick  at  heart  for 
her !  The  next  time  that  I  saw  her  at  home,  she  seemed  very 
calm,  and  sensibly  colder  in  her  manner  towards  me  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her  before.  She  made  not — nor  of  course  did  I — the 
slightest  allusion  to  our  late  deeply  interesting  conversation. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  she  said  that  she  was  in  very  good 
health,  except  that  she  did  not  now  sleep  so  soundly  as  hereto- 
fore, and  her  appetite  had  also  declined — the  usual  consequences, 
I  told  her,  of  a  life  of  London  dissipation — of  irregular  hours, 
excitement,  and  fatigue. 

"As  I  feel  rather  solitary  in  this  large  house,"  said  she,  "I 
have  invited  a  Miss  Churchill,  a  distant  relation  of  the  colonel's, 
to  pay  me  a  visit.  She's  a  very  sweet,  good  girl,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  inseparable.''  While  she  said  this  a  slight 
colour  mounted  into  her  cheek,  which  set  me  speculating  upon 
what  she  had  just  told  me.  Was,  then,  her  summons  to  Miss 
Churchill  a  signal  of  distress  ?  Was  it  that  ishe  began  to  feel 
her  danger — that  she  wished  a  protector — some  one  who  should 
be  indeed,  as  she  said,  inseparable  from  her — ever  by  her  side — 
whose  presence  might  check,  if  not  prevent,  the  increasing 
ardour  and  attentions  of  Captain  Alveriey  ?  Faint  effort  of  en- 
dangered virtue  !  But  it  teas  an  effort,  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  it 
made. 

"  When  do  you  propose  leaving  town  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Leaving  town  !"  she  exclaimed  quickly — "  why,  dear  doctor, 
should  I  leave  town  1  The  season  not  yet  at  its  height  even  ! 
Besides,  I  hate  the  country — I  never  heartily  liked  it" 

"I  thought,  Mrs  St  Helen " 

"  Oh  yes !"  she  interrupted  hastily,  "  I  know  what  you  mean ; 
Densleigh  was  certainly  a  pleasant  place  enough,  but  we've  last 
it"  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  added — "but  I  suppose 
that  about  August  we  must  go  down  somewhere  or  other " 

"  The  sea  air  will  do  wonders  foj  you,  and  for  the  children." 

"  Yes — I  daresay  it  would,"  she  replied,  with  rather  an  in- 
different air — "  but  at  present  they  are  very  well ;  I  always  have 
them  taken  to  the  Park — and  where  can  there  be  a  finer  air?" 
Here  some  visitors  were  announced,  the  servant  at  the  same 
time  laying  down  six  or  seven  notes  and  cards  of  invitation 
upon  one  of  the  tables. 
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About  a  month  afterwards,  I  received  the  following  note  from 
Mrs  St  Helen  :— 

"  Dear  Doctor, — Will  you  call  in  here  in  the  coarse  of  the 
morning,  to  see  one  of  the  children,  who,  I  fear,  is  poorly? 
Jones  tells  me  she  thinks  it  is  the  measles.  I  hope  it  is  not 
anything  worse — the  scarlet  fever,'  for  instance,  or  small-pox. 
But  you  can  soon  telL  I  shall  wait  at  home  for  you  till  two. — 
Ever  yours,  E.  St  Helen. 

"P.  5. — I  have  never  had  either  of  these  horrid  complaints 
mjrself,  and  feel  rather  nervous. 
" Street,  10  o'clock." 

What  a  dismal  contrast  this  note  afforded,  I  thought,  laying 
it  down  with  a  sigh,  to  the  eager,  alarmed  summons  she  had 
sent  on  a  former  occasion,  on  a  most  trifling,  or  rather  imagin- 
ary emergency,  from  Densleigh  !     A  little  after  two  o'clock  I 

was  at Street,  and  was  shown  up  immediately  into  the 

nursery.  Mrs  St  Helen's  pony  phaeton  was  at  the  door,  and 
she  was  sitting,  ready  dressed  for  a  drive,  on  the  comer  of  the 
bed  on  which  lay  her  younger  child.  Her  handkerchief,  saturated 
with  eau-de-Cologne,  was  every  now  and  then  lifted  to  her  face, 
as  though  she  dreaded  infection.  She  looked  very  beautiful — 
her  dress  infinitely  became  her — and  she  did  not  seem  par- 
ticularly agitated. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  get  fidgety,  doctor ;  I  was  afraid  I  should 
not  see  you,"  said  she,  rising  to  meet  me.  I  assured  her  that 
I  had  been  unexpectedly  detained.  "  And  what  do  you  think 
of  the  little  love  ?  I  was  afraid  he  was  ailing  a  little  yesterday 
— his  eyes  looked  very  heavy  yesterday  evening,  didn't  they, 
Jones  1 "  turning  to  the  maid. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  she  replied,  eagerly,  directing  an  affectionate 
and  anxious  look  to  the  child.  "  You  may  recollect,  ma'am,  I 
asked  you  yesterday  afternoon,  if  we  hadn't  better  send  for " 

"  Oh  yes — I  daresay — I  think  you  did,  Jones,"  interrupted 
Mrs  St  Helen,  quickly,  and  with  rather  a  displeased  air.  "  Jones 
is  always  terrified  with  every  change  in  the  child's  face  !  But 
do  you  think  there  is  anything  really  the  matter,  doctor  1  '* 

After  a  little  examination,  I  told  her  that  I  thought  the  child 
was  sickening  for  the  measles. 

"Is  he  indeed,  sweet  little  lamb!"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
really  kindly  at  the  child.  "  You  don't  think  it's  scarlet  fever, 
now?"  after  a  moment's  pause,  tiuming  anxiously  towards  me, 
and  gently  agitating  her  fragrant  handkerchief. 
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"No,"  I  replied — "at  present  I  think  it  is  decidedly  the 
measles." 

"  Measles  are  not  dangerous,  are  they  ?" 

"La,  ma*am !"  interrupted  Jones,  who  was  kneeling  at  the 
side  of  the  bed,  near  the  child — her  eyes  filling  with  tears — 
"excuse  me,  ma*am,  but  my  poor  sister's  child  died  of  them 
only  a  twelvemonth  ago." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Jones, — why  do  you  try  to  alarm  me  in  this 
way?  There's  no  such  very  great  danger,  doctor,  is  there?" 
turning  towards  me  with  more  interest  in  her  manner  than  she 
had  hitherto  manifested. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not  At  present,  I  can  assure  you  there 
is  every  appearance  of  its  being  a  mild  attack." 

"  Only  feel  how  hot  his  little  hand  is,  ma'am  ! "  said  Jones. 

Mrs  St  Helen  did  not  remove  her  gloves,  but  said  to  me — 
"  Of  course,  he  is  rather  feverish  just  now  I " 

After  giving  a  few  directions  concerning  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  his  food,  and  one  or  two  other  little  matters,  I 
left,  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

"I  shall  return  home  by  four,  Jones,"  said  Mrs  St  Helen, 
also  quitting  the  room,  and  following  me — "  be  sure  you  pay 
him  every  attention — Don't  remove  your  eyes  from  hun  for  a 
moment ! " 

"I'm  quite  delighted  to  find  there's  no  danger,  doctor,"  said 
she,  seating  herself  beside  me,  as  I  began  to  write. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  I  replied,  determined  not  to  let 
matters  pass  so  very  easily,  "we  must  not  be  too  sanguine. 
There  are  two  forms  of  measles — the  one  a  mild,  the  other  very 
malignant.  At  present,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty which  of  the  two  it  is." 

She  continued  silent  for  a  few  moments. — "  I  think  I  told 
you,  in  my  note,  that  I  believed  I  had  never  had  the  measles? — 
Are  they  really  catching  from  a  child  to  a  grown-up  person  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Heavens  ! — I — I'll  have  pastiles  burnt  all  over  the  house  all 
day !  Dear  me  !  it  would  be  dreadful  if  /  were  to  catch  it — 
because,"  she  added  hastily,  "  of  dear  little  Arthur ! " 

"Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  said  I,  quietly  folding  up 
my  prescription,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the 
druggist's  without  delay ;  and  hastily  taking  my  leave,  with  a 
countenance  that,  had  she  been  as  sensitive  as  in  former  times, 
she  might  perceive  somewhat  clouded  with  disapprobation. 
Was  the  mother's  heart,  then,  already  so  dulled  towards  her 

2  z 
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sufTering  offspring  1  Could  I  doubt  the  selfish  nature  of  her 
anxieties?  What  infernal  change  had  come  over  her?  Why 
did  she  not  instantly  order  back  her  carriage,  undress,  and  be- 
take herself  to  the  only  place  that  then  became  her — the  bedside 
of  her  child  !  But  it  was  otherwise.  A  few  minutes  after  I 
had  quitted,  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  and  drove  into  the 
Park.  At  my  suggestion  the  elder  child,  Arthur,  was  sent  off 
immediately  to  Mrs  Ogilvie's,  who  resided  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chelsea ;  and  I  continued  in  daily  attendance 
upon  little  Qeorge  for  about  a  week,  during  which  time  the 
symptoms  were  of  the  milder  description,  and  I  anticipated  the 
speedy  recovery  of  my  little  patient  Mrs  St  Helen,  whenever 
I  was  present,  evidently — at  least  I  was  uncharitable  enough  to 
admit  the  idea — acted  the  fond  mother,  appearing  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  her  child  through  Ins  little  perils.  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  from  one  or  two  little  circumstances  that 
fell  under  my  observation,  that  she  did  not  withdraw  from  the 
world  of  pleasure.  The  constant  attendants  upon  little  George 
were^ — ^not  his  mother — ^but  Miss  Churchill  and  his  nursery-maid, 
Jones,  both  of  them  most  anxious  and  affectionate  nurses — as, 
indeed,  I  heard  Mrs  St  Helen  herself,  in  the  blandest  way, 
acknowledge.  Well,  indeed,  she  might,  having  thus  devolved 
the  chiefest  of  her  maternal  duties  upon  the  companion  she  had 
invited  to  partake  of  her  pleasures  only. 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  days  after  I  had  first  been  called  in 
to  attend  upon  little  St  Helen,  that  I  was  suddenly  summoned, 

about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to Street,  with  the 

intelligence  that  he  had  become  very  suddenly  worse,  and  that 
Miss  Churchill  was  much  alarmed.  Thither  I  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  found  that  appearances  justified  her 
apprehensions.  There  was  every  symptom  of  the  accession  of 
the  malignant  form  of  measles.  He  had  just  had  a  fit  of  spasms, 
and  was  now  breathing  hard  and  quickly,  and  scorched  up  with 
fever.     The  symptoms  were  certainly  serious. 

"You  must  not,  however,  be  too  much  alarmed,  Mrs  St 
Helen,"  said  I,  hastily  turning  roimd — forgetting,  at  the 
moment,  that  she,  the  most  interested,  was  not  present.  The 
child  had  been  going  on  as  well  as  usual — rapidly  recovering,  in 
fact — ^till  six  o'clock  that  evening ;  about  which  time  Mrs  St 
Helen,  after  making  particular  inquiries  about  the  child,  went 

off  to  dinner  at  Lady *s,  where  she  had  ordered  the  carriage 

to  call  for  her  about  nine,  and  convey  her  to  the  opera.  In 
their  fright.  Miss  Churchill  and  the  servants  forgot  all  this, 
and  instinctively  sent  off  for  me.     After  giving  such  directions 
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as  appeared  proper^  I  quitted  the  room^  beckoning  out  for  a 
moment  Miss  Churchill. 

"  Dear^  sweet  little  love !  I*m  afraid  he's  very  ill,"  she  ex- 
claimed, much  agitated,  and  bursting  into  tears,  as  she  stepped 
with  me  for  a  moment  into  another  room.  I  acknowledged  to 
her  that  I  considered  the  child  to  be  in  dangerous  circum- 
stances ;  *'  Have  you  sent  after  Mrs  St  Helen  1  ^e  aught  to  be 
here." 

"  Dear  !  we  have  been  all  so  flurried — but  we'll  inquire,"  she 
replied,  running  down-stairs  before  me.  ^*  I  really  don't  think 
she's  been  sent  for — ^but  I  will  immediately.  Let  me  see — nine 
o'clock.     She'll  be  at  the  opera  by  this  tima" 

"  Then  I  will  drive  thither  immediately,  as  my  carriage  is 
here,  and  bring  her  back  with  me.  It  will  not  do  to  alarm  her 
too  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  place.  Let  me  see  ;  on  which  side 
of  the  house  is  her  box  ] " 

"  Number ,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stage.     I  think 

at  least,  that  you  will  find  her  in  that  box,  which  is  the  Duchess 

of 's,  and  she  called  here  to-day  to  offer  it  to  Mrs  St  Helen." 

I  drove  oflf  immediately,  and  had  a  twofold  object  in  doing  so — 
to  acquaint  her  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  event  of  such  serious 
importance  as  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  child,  and  to  endea- 
vour, in  doing  so,  to  startle  her  out  of  the  infatuation  into  which 
I  feared  she  had  fallen — to  remind  her  again  of  the  high  and 
holy  duties  she  was  beginning  to  disregard.  The  sight  of  her 
dying  child  would  rouse,  I  thought,  the  smothered  feelings  of 
the  mother,  and  those  would  soon  excite  an  agonising  recoUecr 
tion  of  her  distant  husband.  On  arriving  at  the  opera-house,  I 
made  my  way,  in  my  hurry,  to  the  wrong  side.  I  went  into  one 
or  two  empty  boxes  before  I  discovered  my  mistake  ;  and  when 
at  length  I  perceived  it,  I  determined  to  stay  for  a  few  moments 
where  I  was,  and  endeavour  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 

Duchess  of 's  box.     There  sat,  sure  enough,  in  the  comer 

of  the  box,  her  face  directed  towards  the  stage,  Mrs  St  Helen, 
dressed  with  her  usual  elegance,  and  looking  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Her  left  hand  slowly  moved  about  her  fan,  and  she  wa^ 
evidently  occasionally  conversing  with  some  one  standing  far 
back  in  the  box.  I  contemplated  her  with  real  anguish,  when 
I  thought  of  her  husband — if,  indeed,  she  were  not  note  a  widow 
— and  of,  perhaps,  her  dying  child.  My  heart  almost  failed  me, 
and  I  began  to  regret  having  undertaken  the  painful  duty 
which  had  brought  me  where  I  was.  I  stretched  myself  as  far 
forward  as  I  could,  to  discover,  if  possible,  who  was  in  the  box 
with  her,  but  in  vain.     Whoever  it  was  that  she  was  talking  to 
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—her  fan  now  and  then  fluttering  hurriedly — he,  or  she,  kept 
as  far  out  of  sight  as  possible.  Just  as  I  was  quitting  my  post  of 
observation,  however,  a  sudden  motion  of  a  red  arm,  displaying 
the  feather  of  an  officer's  cap,  satisfied  me  that  her  companion 
was  the  execrable  Alverley.  I  now  felt  an  additional  repugnance 
to  go  through  with  what  I  had  undertaken  ;  but  I  honied 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  soon  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  duchess's  box.  I  knocked,  and  it  was  inunediately  opened 
— by  Captain  Alverley. 

"  Is  Mrs  St  Helen  here  1 "  I  whispered.  He  bowed  stiffly, 
and  admitted  me.  Mrs  St  Helen,  on  seeing  me,  reddened 
violently.  Rising  from  her  seat,  and  approaching  me,  she  sad- 
deidy  grew  pale,  for  she  could  not  but  perceive  that  my  featuies 
were  somewhat  discomposed. 

"  Good  God  !  doctor,  what  brings  you  here  ?  "  she  inquired, 
with  increasing  trepidation. 

"  Permit  me  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Captain  Alverley,  interposing 
with  an  air  of  haughty  curiosity,  "  whether  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  justify  the  alarm  which  Mrs  St  Helen " 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  frightened,"  said  I,  addressing  her, 
without  noticing  her  companion,  or  what  he  had  said — I  could 
not  overcome  my  repugnance  to  him — "  but  I  think  you  had 
better  return  home  with  me  ;  my  carriage  is  waiting  for  you." 

"  Oh,  my  child  !  my  child  !  "  she  exclaimed  faintly,  RinlnTtg 
into  her  seat  again  ;  "  wliat  has  happened,  for  God's  sake  %  " 

"  He  is  rather  worse — suddenly  worse — but  I  think  he  was 
better  again  before  I  left."  She  looked  eagerly  at  me,  while 
her  countenance  seemed  blanched  to  the  hue  of  the  white  dress 
she  wore.  She  began  to  breathe  shortly  and  hurriedly  ;  and  I 
was  glad  that  the  loud  and  merry  music  which  was  playing, 
would,  in  some  measure,  drown  the  shriek  I  every  moment 
expected  her  to  utter.  I  succeeded,  however,  witi  Captain 
Alverley's  assistance,  in  conveying  her  to  my  carriage,  which  I 

ordered  on  to Street  as  fast  as  possible,  for  Mrs  St  Helen's 

excitement  threatened  to  become  violent.  She  sobbed  hysteri- 
cally. "What  a  cruel,  cruel  wretch  I  have  been,"  she  mur- 
mured in  broken  accents,  "  to  be  at  the — ^the  opera — when  my 
darling  is — dying  ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs  St  Helen,  it  is  useless  to  afflict  yourself 
with  vain  reproaches.  You  thought,  as  we  all  thought,  that  he 
was  recovering  fast,  when  you  set  off." 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  never — never  have  left  his  bedside  !     Oh, 

if  I  should  lose  him  !     I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  my " 

Thus  she  proceeded,  till,  overcome  with  exhaiistion,  she  leaned 
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back,  sobbing  heavily.  As  we  entered  the  street  in  which  she 
lived,  she  whispered,  with  evidently  a  great  effort  to  overcome 
her  agitation,  "  Dearest  doctor — I  see — I  know  what  you  must 
think — but  I  assure  you — I — I — Captain  Alverley  had  but  that 
moment  come  into  the  box,  quite  unexpectedly  to  me,  and  I  was 
extremely  vexed  and  annoyed." 

I  was  glad  that  the  carriage  stopping  spared  me  the  pain  of 
replying  to  her.  Miss  Churchill  came  running  to  the  carriage, 
as  soon  as  the  hall  door  had  been  opened — and  almost  received 
Mrs  St  Helen  into  her  arms — for  she  could  hardly  stand,  her 
agitation  became  so  suddenly  increased. 

"  Emma — Emma  !  I  do  assure  you  he  is  better — much — a 
great  deal  better !  "  said  Miss  Churchill,  hurrying  her  along  the 
hall. 

"  O  Jane — I  shall  die  ! — J  am  very  ill !  I  cannot  bear  it — 
can  you  forgive  meV* 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  what  nonsense  you  are  talking — you  rave  !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Churchill,  as  we  forced  Mrs  St  Helen  into  the 
dining-room,  where  it  was  some  time  before  she  was  restored  to 

anytMng  like  a  calmness.    Mr ,  the  well-known  apothecary, 

coming  at  length  into  the  room  to  take  his  departure,  strenu- 
ously assured  us  that  the  child  was  very  greatly  relieved,  and 
that  he  did  not  now  apprehend  danger.  This  I  was  happy  in 
being  able  to  corroborate,  after  having  stepped  u()-stairs  to 
satisfy  my  own  anxiety ;  and  I  left  her  for  the  night,  hoping, 
but  faintly,  that  a  great  effort  had  been  made  to  snap  asunder 
the  infernal  bands  in  which  Satan,  in  the  shape  of  Alverley,  had 
bound  her.  It  seemed,  however,  as  though  my  hopes  were  jus- 
tified ;  for  morning,  noon,  and  night  beheld  Mrs  St  Helen  at 
her  child's  bedside — his  zealous,  watchful,  and  loving  attendant 
— for  upwards  of  a  week.  She  gave  him  all  his  medicine  ;  with 
her  own  hands  rendered  him  all  the  little  services  his  situation 
required ;  ordered  a  peremptory  "  not  at  home  "  to  be  answered  to 
aU  comers  except  Mrs  Ogilvie  ;  and  doubtless  banished  from  her 
busied  bosom  ail  thoughts  of  Captain  Alverley  ! 

The  morning  after  I  had  brought  her  home,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, from  the  opera,  on  stepping  into  my  carriage,  I  saw 
some  paper  Ijdng  between  the  cushions  of  the  seat.  Supposing 
it  to  be  some  memorandum  or  other  of  my  own,  I  took  it  up, 
and  with  unutterable  feelings  read  the  following,  hastily  written 
in  pencil ! — 

''Will  you,  angel!  condemn  me  to  a  distant  adndration  of 
your  solitary  beauty  1     I  am  here  fretting  in  old 's  box ; 
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for  mercy's  sake  rescue  me.     Only  look  down  and  nod,  wlien 

you  have  read  this,  at 's  box — I  shall  understand — and 

rely  upon  it,  will  not  abuse  your  kindness."     .     .     . 

I  tore  it  with  fuiy  into  a  hundred  fragments,  and  then,  recol- 
lecting m3rself,  regretted  that  I  had  not  enclosed  it  to  Mn  St 
Helen  in  an  envelope,  with  my '' compliments,"  so  that  she  might 
be  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which  I  was  aware  of  her  gnStj 
secrets.  Could  there  be  now  any  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
nature  of  the  attentions  this  villain  was  paying  Mrs  St  Helen, 
and  which  she  permitted  ?  On  reading  this  infernal  nu»ve, 
she  must  have  ^looked  and  nodded"  and  so  summoned  the 
fiend  to  her  side.  And  now  I  recollected  the  falsehood  she  had 
had  presence  of  mind  enough,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  agitation, 
to  invent,  in  order  to  explain  away  his  being  with  her — ^that  it 
was  "  unexpected  "  to  her,  and  "  vexed  and  annoyed  "  ha:  I 
long  debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  conmiunicate  to  her 
the  nature  of  the  discovery  I  had  made;  but  at  length,  for 
many  reasons,  thought  it  better  to  take  no  notice  of  it  I 
looked  at  her  with  totally  different  feelings  to  those  with  which 
I  had  ever  before  regarded  her.  I  felt  as  if  her  presence  pol- 
luted the  chamber  of  suffering  innocence.  Her  uncommon 
beauty  had  thenceforth  no  attractions  for  my  eye;  I  felt  no 
gratification  in  her  gentle  and  winning  manners.  I  did  not 
regret  the  arrival  of  the  day  fixed  for  both  the  children,  accom- 
panied by  herself,  to  go  to  the  sea-side ;  it  would  relieve  me 
from  the  presence  of  one  whose  perfidious  conduct  daily  excited 
my  indignation  and  disgust. 

She  returned  from  the  sea-side,  I  understood,  as  soon  as  she 
had  seen  her  children  settled ;  I  say  understood,  for  I  had  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  fact.  She  gave  me  no  intimation  either 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  her  children  at  the  sea-side,  or  of  her  own 
return,  or  how  they  were  going  on.  On  our  casually  meeting 
in  Oxford  Street  she  certainly  nodded,  as  our  carriages  met,  but 
it  was  not  the  cordial  recognition  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  her.  I  saw  that  she  did  not  look  in  good  health 
— ^her  face  seemed  clouded  with  anxiety.  As,  however,  she  had 
vouchsafed  me  no  intimation  of  her  return  to  town  beyond  the 
sudden  and  casual  recognition  just  mentioned,  of  course  I  ab- 
stained from  calling  upon  her.  I  wondered  whether  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  her  as  being  possible  that  the  note  received  from 
Alverley  had  been  dropped  in  my  carriage,  and  so  come  under 
my  notice?  She  might  have  recollected  that  she  did  not  destroy 
it,  but  rather,  peihaps,  determined  not  to  destroy  it ;  she  might 
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have  asked  Captain  Alverley  if  he  had  seen  it — ^they  might  have 
searched  the  opera-box — and  then  Mrs  St  Helen's  guilty  soul 
might  have  alarmed  and  worried  her  with  the  possibility  that 
such  a  document  might  have  found  its  way  into  my  hands  ; — 
and  if  it  had,  could  I  then  do  nothing  to  extricate  her  from  the 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  I  conceived  her  to  be  placed  1 
What  right  had  I  to  interfere,  however  keen  my  suspicions, 
however  sincere  my  attachment  to  her — as  she  was — and  to  her 
husband?  But  might  I  not  endeavour  to  communicate  with 
General  or  Mrs  OgUvie  on  the  subject  ?  Yet  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  him,  and  her  I  had  seen  but  seldom,  and  only  at 
Mrs  St  Helen's ;  and  besides,  from  the  evident  recrimination 
that  I  had  interrupted  between  the  sisters-in-law  on  a  former 
occasion,  it  was  plain  that  Mrs  Ogilvie  must  be  aware  of  the 
light  conduct  of  Mrs  St  Helen — probably  she  knew  and  feared 
far  more  than  I — and  so  my  conmiunication  would  not  appear 
incredible.  Still  it  might  be  taken  ill — and  I  resolved  not  to 
attempt  so  dangerous  an  experiment. 

As  for  anonymous  letters,  that  odious  system  was  my  abhor- 
rence. Suppose  I  were  to  write  directly  to  Mrs  St  Helen,  brav- 
ing all  chances,  and  faithfully  expostulating  with  her  on  the 
dreadful  course  upon  which  she  was  too  evidently  bent;  but 
with  what  benefit  had  my  former  attempts  been  attended? 
Suppose  she  should  return  my  letter  with  indignation,  or  even, 
in  a  fever  of  fury,  lay  it  before  Captain  Alverley  ?  So,  seeing 
no  possible  way  of  interfering  successfully  between  the  victim 
and  the  destroyer,  I  withdrew  from  the  painful  spectacle,  and 
endeavoured  to  discharge  it  from  my  thoughts.  Still,  however, 
in  my  intercourse  with  society,  I  was  from  time  to  time  pained 
by  hearing  rumours  of  the  most  distressing  description  concern- 
ing the  degree  of  intimacy  subsisting  between  Captain  Alverley 
and  Mrs  St  Helen.  Scandal  was  indeed  busy  with  their  names, 
which  at  length  found  their  way  into  the  papers  of  the  day. 
Could,  for  instance,  the  following  be  mistaken?-— "The  eccentric 
conduct  of  the  lovely  wife  of  a  very  gallant  officer,  is  beginning 
to  attract  much  notice  in  the  beau  monde.  It  is  rumoured  to 
have  been  such  as  to  call  forth  an  intimation  from  a  very  high 
quarter,^*  <fec.  <fec.;  while  in  one  or  two  less  scrupulous  news- 
papers her  name,  connected  with  that  of  Captain  Alverley,  was 
mentioned  in  the  coarsest  and  most  disgusting  terms. 

Alas,  poor  Colonel  St  Helen  !  if,  indeed,  the  chances  of  war 
had  yet  spared  you,  was  this  the  fond  and  lovely  wife  you  left 
in  such  an  agony  of  grief — ^the  mother  of  your  children — she  to 
whom  you  had  confided  so  much — from  whom  you  were  expect- 
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ing  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome  after  all  your  brave,  and  danger- 
ous, and  glorious  toils  1  Better  would  it  be  for  you  to  fall 
gloriously  before  yon  grisly  array  of  muskets — amidst  the  bel- 
lowing of  your  country's  cannon,  than  survive  to  meet  the  dismal 
scenes  which  seem  preparing  for  you  ! 

Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  record  it !  Mrs  St  Helen  at  length 
grew  so  reckless — the  consequence  of  her  infamous  conduct  be- 
came so  evident,  that  even  some  of  the  less  fastidious  of  the 
circles  in  which  she  moved,  found  it  necessary  to  exclude  her. 
Public  propriety  could  not  be  so  outraged  with  impunity. 


It  was  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  in  May  18 — ,  on  which,  re- 
turning from  an  early  visit  to  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kensington,  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  walk  his  horses^  that 
I  might  enjoy  the  balmy  freshness  of  everjrthing  around,  and 
point  out  to  my  little  son,  who  had  accompanied  me  for  the 
drive's  sake,  the  beauty  of  Hyde  Park,  at  that  point  leading  oflF 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  I  could  almost  have  imagined  myself 
fifty  miles  off  in  the  country.  The  sun  shone  serenely  out  of 
the  blue  expanse  above,  upon  the  bright  green  shrubs  and  tiees, 
yet  cool  and  fresh  with  the  morning  dew.  With  the  excepticm 
of  one  gentleman  who  had  cantered  past  us  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, and  a  tidy  old  country-looking  dame,  sitting  on  one  of  the 
benches  to  rest  herself  from  a  long  walk  to  town,  we  encoun- 
tered no  one.  My  little  chatterer  was  making  some  sagacious 
observations  upon  the  height  and  number  of  the  trees  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  when  a  rumbling  heavy  noise  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  vehicle  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  proved  to  be  a  chariot- 
and-four,  coming  towards  us  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland 
Gate — ^tearing  along  as  fast  as  the  postilions  could  urge  their 
horsea  The  side-blinds  were  drawn  down,  but  those  in  front 
were  up,  and  enabled  me  to  see — Mrs  St  Helen  and  Captain 
Alverley !  She  was  evidently  violently  agitated,  her  white 
dress  seemed  to  have  been  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder,  her 
hair  was  dishevelled — she  was  wringing  her  hands,  and  weeping 
passionately.  He  was  so  absorbed  with  his  attempts  to  padfy 
her,  as  not  to  have  observed  me.  I  drew  my  breath  with  diffi- 
culty for  some  moments,  the  shock  of  such  a  dreadful  apparition 
had  been  so  sudden.  It  seemed  as  though  I  had  met  Satan 
hurrjdng  away  with  a  fallen  angel ! 

So,  then,  this  was  her  elopement  that  I  had  been  fated  to 
see  !  Yes,  the  final  step  had  been  taken  which  separated  that 
miserable  and  guilty  being  for  ever  from  all  that  was  honour- 
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able,  virtuous,  precious  in  life ;  which  plunged  her  into  infamy 
irretrievable  ; — and  her  husband — her  children  ! — Fiend,  thou 
hadst  triumphed ! 

My  exhikration  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  the  beauty  and 
calmness  of  the  morning,  instantly  disappeared.  It  seemed  as 
though  a  cloud  darkened  the  heavens,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
oppressive  gloom.  "  Papa !  *'  exclaimed  my  little  son,  rousing 
me  from  the  reverie  into  which  I  had  fallen — "  what  are  you 
thinking  about  ?  Are  you  sorry  for  that  lady  and  gentleman  ? 
I  wonder  who  they  are  1  Why  was  she  crying  ?  Is  she  ill,  do 
you  thinks*  His  questions  at  length  attracted  my  attention  ; 
but  I  could  not  answer  him,  for  he  reminded  me  of  little  Arthur 
St  Helen,  who  was  just  about  his  age  !  Poor  children  !  Inno- 
cent offspring  of  an  infamous  mother,  what  is  to  become  of  you? 
What  direful  associations  will  ever  hereafter  hang  around  the 
name  you  bear ! 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  drove  through  Street,  and  on 

approaching  Mrs  St  Helen's  house  perceived  indications,  even 
in  the  street,  of  something  unusual  having  happened.  On  draw- 
ing up  at  the  door — for  I  determined  to  call,  if  only  to  mention 
what  I  had  seen — I  saw  that  there  were  several  persons  in  the 
drawing-room,  evidently  agitated.  The  servant  who  opened  the 
door  seemed  quite  bewildered.  I  was  requested  to  walk  up- 
stairs as  soon  as  he  had  taken  up  my  name,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Churchill, 
General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hethering- 
ham,  and  several  other  relatives  and  connections  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs  St  Helen.  They  were  all  evidently  labouring  under  great 
excitement  Mrs  Ogilvie  was  perfectly  frantic,  walking  to  and 
fro,  and  wringing  her  hands,  the  picture  of  despair.  I  addressed 
myself  first  to  Miss  Churchill,  who  stood  nearest  me.  She  took 
my  hand,  but  suddenly  quitted  it,  overcome  with  her  feelings, 
and  turned  away. 

"  My  dear  coimtess,"  said  I,  approaching  the  Countess  of 
Hetheringham,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  conversing  with  a 
lady,  her  handkerchief  now  and  then  raised  towards  her  eyes, 
but  her  manner  being  still  somewhat  stately  and  composed — 
"  I  fear  I  can  guess  what  has  happened  !"  taking  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  her. 

"  Eloped,  doctor  !  she  has,  positively  ! — ^We  are  all  thunder- 
struck," she  answered  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  her  usual  deli- 
beration. "  We  were  preparing  to  go  to  church  when  the  pain- 
ful news  reached  us.  We  came  off  hither,  and  have  been  here 
ever  since.     I  have  not  told  any  of  my  daughters." 
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"  Her  companion,  I  suppose ^" 

"  Of  course,  that  wretch  Captain  Alverley.  It  is  a  pity  be  is 
to  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates.  The  earl,  by  the  way,  talks 
of  calling  him  out,  and  so  forth.  Ill  take  care  be  does  no  such 
thing,  however.  Don't  you  think  General  Ogilyie  sbould  do 
80,  if  any  one?" 

"  How  and  when  did  she  goT*  I  inquired,  affecting  not  to 
hear  her  last  observations.  "  1  called  to  say  that  I  suspected 
what  has  happened,  since  I  met  them  this  morning  early  in  ^e 
Park " 

"  Herbert ! "  exclaimed  the  countess,  in  a  less  drawling  tone 
than  usual,  addressing  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham,  wbo  was  con- 
versing with  General  Ogilvie  and  another  gentleman  in  a  low 

earnest  tone  at  the  further  end  of  the  room — "  Dr  says 

that  he  met  the  fugitives  this  morning  in  the  Park." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  earnestly,  as  they  all  three 
approached  us.  I  told  them  what  I  had  seen — and  they  listened 
in  silence. 

^*  Do  you  think  we  could  mention  the  a£fair  at  the  Horse 
Guards?"  inquired  the  earl,  turning  to  General  Ogilvie.  "I 
have  a  great  mind  to  call  on  the  commander-in-chief  to^morxow, 
and  represent  the  infamous  conduct  of  his  aide-de-^^antp  towaids 
a  distinguished  brother  officer  !"  The  general  and  bis  ccmi- 
panion  shook  their  heads,  and  the  three  presently  walked  away 
again  to  a  distant  part  of  the  drawing-room,  where  tbey  appeared 
to  resume  the  conversation  which  ^e  countess's  summons  had 
interrupted. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  doctor,"  she  continued,  "  I  am  not 
much  surprised  at  her  turning  out  in  this  way " 

"  Heavens,  countess  !  you  astonish  me " 

"  Her  father,  you  know,"  continued  the  frigid  countesSy  "was 
a  very  so-so  kind  of  character  ;  and  gave  her  no  sort  of  proper 
education.  I  have  had  mt/  daughters  educated  in  tbe  s^ctest 
possible  way — quite  under  my  own  eye  !  Mrs  St  Helen  I  tried 
to  train  when  she  was  with  us  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  use- 
less. I  soon  saw  it  was  in  vain  ;  and  she  did  my  daughters  no 
good  while  she  was  with  them,  I  assure  you." 

"  Why,  surely,  countess,  you  never  saw  anything  im{»oper 
in  her  conduct  while  she  was  under  your  care?" 

"  Oh,  why,  yes — I  mean,  not  perhaps,  exactly ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  the  girl's  head  was  quite  turned  with  the  nonsense  the 
men  talked  to  her,  as  they  do  to  every  new  girl — they  thought 
her  pretty  ! "     She  paused,  but  I  only  bowed 

''  'Tis  a  sad  thing  for  tcsy  doctor,  is  it  noti"  resumed  the 
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countess.  "  The  papers  will  take  care  to  get  hold  of  it,  because 
of  her  relationship  to  tts — it  is  really  most  unpleasant!"  At 
this  moment,  a  servant  entered  and  whispered  to  Miss  Churchill, 
and  she,  followed  by  Mrs  Ogilvie,  presently  quitted  the  room. 
"  I  daresay  that  is  some  message  about  the  children,"  said  the 
countess,  in  the  same  passionless  tone  and  manner  she  had 
hitherto  preserved — "  how  I  pity  them,  by  the  way !  Poor 
things,  it  will  be  always  flung  in  their  teeth;  they'll  feel  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  settling  in  life — I  quite  feel  for  them !" 
sighing  gently.  "  I  suppose,  by  the  way,  the  colonel  will  find 
no  difficijJty,  if  he  should  live  to  return  to  England,  in  obtain- 
ing a  divorce  ?  But  then  the  exposure  is  so  great !"  How  long 
the  countess  would  have  gone  on  in  this  strain,  I  know  not ;  I 
was  heartily  tired  of  it — it  seemed,  so  to  speak,  utterly  out  of 
tune  /  so  I  rose  and  bowed,  saying  I  wished  to  see  Mrs  Ogilvie 
before  I  left,  as  she  and  Miss  Churchill  seemed  extremely  ex- 
cited and  hysterical 

"  You  will  not  mention  this  affair  more  than  you  can  help, 
doctor  !"  said  the  countess,  with  great  dignity. 

"  Rely  on  my  prudence,"  I  replied,  carelessly,  and  quitted  the 
room,  perfectly  wearied  out  and  disgusted  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  such  a  dreadful  matter  was  discussed  by  one 
who  ought  to  have  felt  a  most  painful  interest  in  it.  I  directed 
a  servant  to  show  me  to  the  room  whither  Mrs  Ogilvie  and  Miss 
Churchill  had  gone ;  and  was,  within  a  few  moments,  ushered 
into  the  boudoir.  How  my  heart  ached,  as  I  hastily  cast  my 
eye  over  the  numerous  little  elegancies  scattered  tastefully  about 
the  room;  and  especially  when  it  fell  upon  a  beautiful  full- 
length  crayon  sketdi  of  Mrs  St  Helen,  which  hung  upon  the  wall ! 

"Oh,  wretch!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Ogilvie,  ob8er\'ing  my  eye 
fixed  upon  it ;  and  walking  hastily  up  to  it,  she  stood  for  a  few 
moments  with  her  arms  stretched  out  towards  it ;  and  then, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
I  rose,  and  turned  the  picJture  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 

"My  brother!  my  brave  and  noble-hearted  brother!"  sobbed 
Mrs  Ogilvie,  and  sank,  overpowered  with  her  feelings,  into  a  seat 

"Where  is  my  mamma?"  kept  continually  inquiring  little 
Arthur  St  Helen,  whom  Miss  Churchill  was  clasping  affection- 
ately in  her  arms,  while  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  his  little 
head.     He  was  the  image  of  his  beautiful— fallen  mother. 

"  She's  gone,  gone,  my  love !  You  will  never  see  her  again  ! " 
she  murmured. 

"  But  I'll  go  and  fetch  her,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  where  sh^ 
is."     Miss  Churchill  wept,  but  made  no  reply. 
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"Why  do  you  turn  mamma's  picture  rouud  in  that  way?" 
he  inquired,  looking  at  me  with  a  haughty  air — one  that  most 
strdngly  reminded  me  of  his  guilty  mother.  "I  love  my 
mamma  very  dearly,  and  you  shall  not  do  so  ! "  Miss  Churchill 
kissed  him  with  passionate  fervour,  but  made  him  no  reply. 
Mrs  Ogilvie  rose,  and,  beckoning  me  to  follow  her,  quitted  the 
boudoir,  and  stepped  into  the  room  adjoining.  "  Oh,  doctor  ! 
of  all  the  dreadful  scenes  you  have  ever  seen,  can  anything  equal 
this?  I  would  rather — indeed  I  would — have  followed  both 
my  brother  and  his  wife  to  the  grave,  than  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
My  dear — brave — ^fond — ^generous — betrayed  brother — read  it ! 
read  it,  if  you  can !  It  has  quite  broken  my  heart ! "  and  hastily 
snatching  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  she  thnist  it  into  my  hands, 
telling  me  that  Mrs  St  Helen  had  received  it  only  late  last  nighty 
and  in  her  hurried  flight,  which  it  had  perhaps  occasioned,  had 
left  it  upon  the  floor  of  her  dressing-room,  ftie  letter  was  from 
Colonel  St  Helen  to  Mrs  St  Helen ;  and  was  quite  damp — it 
might  be  with  the  tears  of  agony  that  had  fallen  from  those  who 
had  read  it.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"Malta,  Apnl  10,  18-^ 
"  My  sweet  Emma !  Still  two  thousand  envious  miles  are 
between  us  !  Oh,  that  I  had  an  angel's  wing  to  fly  to  you  in 
a  moment !  But,  alas !  that  is  what  I  have  been  wishing  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  since  I  left  you — four  long  years 
ago.  My  lovely  Emma  !  idol  of  my  heart,  and  shall  we  indeed 
be  ere  long  reunited  1  Shall  I  again  clasp  my  dear  beautiful 
Emma  in  my  arms — never,  never  again  to  be  separated  1  Dear- 
est !  a  thousand  times  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  shall  not  tempt 
me  again  to  quit  you  !  ....  I  come  home  somewhat  earlier 
than  my  regiment,  being  a  little — mind,  love !  onli/  a  little  of 
an  invalid.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  sweet  Emma,  for  I  assure 
you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  am  quite  recovered.     The  fact  is, 

that  I  received,  in  the  battle  of  A ,  an  ugly  wound  in  my 

left  arm  from  a  musket-ball,  which  confined  me  to  a  tent  and 

to  my  bed  for  nearly  six  weeks ;  and  Lord ,  in  the  kindest 

way,  wrote  to  me  to  insist  upon  my  returning  to  £ngland  for 
a  year,  in  order  to  recruit.  I  came  overland,  and  am  rather 
fatigued  with  my  journey.  An  important  matter  keeps  me  at 
Malta  for  a  week ;  but  in  the  very  next  ship  I  start  for  merry 
old  England !  .  .  .  And  how  have  you  been,  my  dearest  Emmal 
And  how  are  Arthur  and  George  ?  Why  do  you  say  so  little 
about  them  1  and  about  yourself  1  But  I  suppose  you  have  got 
the  common  notion,  that  your  letters  are  opened  by  others  than 
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those  they  are  directed  to  !  How  I  have  guessed  what  might 
be  the  features  and  expression  of  my  little  boys  !  I  have  never 
seen  George ! — is  he  really  like  me  1  By  the  way,  I  have 
brought  you  some  beautiftd  diamonds  !  I  have  almost  beggared 
myself  (till  I  arrive  in  England)  to  obtain  them  for  my  Emma. 
How  I  shall  delight  to  see  them  upon  you  ! 

"Unless  something  extraordinary  should  happen,  you  will 
see  me  in  about  a  week  after  you  get  this  letter — it  may  be 
only  a  day  or  two  after ;  and,  my  own  Emma,  I  most  particu- 
larly wish  that  you  will  be  alone  during  the  week  immediately 
following  your  receipt  of  this  letter — for  I  must  have  you  all  to 
myself  when  we  meet — as  the  Scripture  has  it,  *  with  our  joy  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not'  Gkxi  bless  you,  my  dearest,  dearest 
Emma  I  and  kiss  the  dear  boys  heartily  for  me  !  Your  fond — 
doting  husband,  Arthur  St  Helen." 

I  returned  this  letter  to  Mrs  Ogilvie  in  silence,  who,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  replaced  it  in  her  bosom. 

"  She  must  have  read  it,"  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  shudder  of  disgust  and  horror, 
"and  if  she  felt  herself  guilty,  I  wonder  she  survived  it !" 

"What  arrangements  have  you  made  with  respect  to  the 
children?"  I  inquired. 

She  replied,  "  that  she  had  already  given  directions  for  their 
removal  to  her  house,  where  she  should  keep  them  till  her 
brother's  return ;"  trembling  as  she  uttered  the  last  word  or 
two. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  some  of  the  many  painful  rumours 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Mrs  St  Helen  latterly  1"  said  I,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Yes — oh  yes — infamous  woman  !  But  the  general  and  I 
have  been  travelling  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  six 
months,  or  he  would  have  taken  these  poor  children  away  from 
her  contaminating  presence,  even  by  force,  if  necessary.  I  did 
frequently  expostulate  with  her  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  but 
latterly  she  grew  very  haughty,  and  replied  to  me  with  great 
rudeness,  even " 

"  Alas !  I  fear  her  heart  has  been  long  corrupted."  She 
shook  her  head  and  sobbed.  I  mentioned  the  slip  of  paper  I 
had  picked  up  in  my  carriage. 

"  Oh,  many,  many  worse  things  than  that  have  come  to  our  ^ 
knowledge  since  we  returned  from  the  Continent !     Her  dis- 
graceful conduct  drove  Miss  Churchill  from Street  several 

months  ago.     Oh,  the  scenes  even  she  has  been  compelled  to 
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witness!     Is  ihere  no  punishment  for  this  vile — ^this 
nable  Alverley !" 

**'  Can  it  be  trae,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  that  the  villain  has  evt 
the  miserable  meanness  to  borrow  considerable  sums  of 
from  Mrs  St  Helen?" 

**'  That  also  I  have  heard  j  that  she  has  wasted  the  pi 
of  my  poor  betrayed  brother,  and  their  children,  in  oi 
supply  his  necessities  at  the  gaming-table ;  but  I  cannot 
I  shall  go  distracted !" 

I  ascertained  that  very  late  in  the  preceding  night,  or 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  Mrs  St  Helen  had  re 
from  Vauxhall,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Captain  Alverlc 
immediately  upon  her  entering  the  house,  the  above  lettc 
Colonel  St  Helen  was  placed  in  her  hands.  Her  guil 
was  thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of  her  husband's  handv 
Captain  Alverley,  who  entered  with  her,  opened  and  re 
letter ;  and  would  have  taken  it  away  with  him  to  deal 
had  she  not  insisted  so  vehemently  upon  reading  it  that 
forced  to  comply.  She  swooned  before  she  had  read  half 
letter.  All  I  could  learn  of  what  happened  subsequent] 
that  Captain  Alverley  left  about  three  o'clock,  and  retoi 
Httle  more  than  an  hour's  time  ;  that  a  traveUing-carria^ 
four  drew  up  at  the  door  about  five  o'clock ;  but  such  "n 
agitation  and  illness,  that  it  was  not  till  nearly  half -past 
o'clock  that  Captain  Alverley  succeeded,  after  a  vain  atte 
induce  her  maid  to  accompany  them,  in  carrying  Mrs  St 
into  the  carriage,  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  H 
the  sullen  incredulous  servants  to  understand  that  their  n 
had  been  summoned  off  to  meet  Colonel  St  Helen  !  S] 
not  ventured  into  the  room  where  her  children  were  asl 
blessed  imconsciousness  of  the  fearful  scenes  that  were 
forward- 
In  most  of  the  Monday  morning's  newspapers  appeal 
ordinary  kind  of  paragraph  announcing  the  ''Eiopeni 
fashionable  life" — some  of  them  mentioning  the  names 
parties  by  initials.  One  of  them  alluded  to  Mrs  Bt  I 
connection  with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham, 
it  stated,  the  "  afilicting  event  had  thrown  into  the  deepc 
tress,"  ikc. — an  intimation  so  intolerably  oflfensive  to  the 
fastidious  feelings  of  the  countess,  that  the  day  after 
appeared  the  following  paragraph.  I  give  verbatim  the 
less  disclaimer,  the  tone  and  style  of  which  may  perhap 
to  indicate  the  distinguished  quarter  whence  it  emanated 
*^  We  have  been  requested  on  the  veiy  highest  autho: 
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take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  correcting  an  uninten- 
tional and  most  injurious  misstatement  that  appeared  in  our 
yesterday's  paper,  concerning  the  truly  unfortunate  and  most 

distressing  affair  in Street,  and  one  that  is  calculated  to 

wound  the  feelings  of  a  family  of  very  high  distinction.     It  is 

not  true,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  lady,  Mrs y 

was  educated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham.  She 
is  certainly  a  remote  connection  of  the  earl's,  and  when  extremely 
young,  was  received  on  a  visit  into  his  lordship's  house  till  some 
family  arrangements  had  been  completed  ;  but  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  lady  in  question  and  the  noble 
family  alluded  to,  had  been  long  alienated,  particularly  the 
female  branches."     In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  appeared 

the  intelligence,  that  "  Mrs  St was  a  lady  of  great  personal 

beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  had  left  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren." Another  newspaper  informed  its  readers,  that  "the 
gallant  companion  of  a  certain  lovely  fugitive  was  the  heir- 
presumptive  of  a  peerage  and  a  splendid  fortime."  A  third, 
''that  the  late  elopement  was  likely  to  afford  lucrative  employ- 
ment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe."  A  fourth,  "that  the 
husband  of  a  lady,  whose  recent,  <fec.,  was  an  oflScer  of  distinc- 
tion, had  long  discarded  her,  owing  to  her  light  conduct,  and 
was  now  taking  steps  to  procure  a  divorce,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  With 
such  matters  was — and  generally  is — titillated  the  prurient 
curiosity  of  fashionable  society  for  a  moment  only — probably, 
after  a  brief  interval,  its  attention  being  again  excited  by  inti- 
mations, that  "  the  lady  whose  elopement  lately  occasioned  much 
stir  in  the  fashionable  circles,"  had  destroyed  herself,  or  betaken 
herself  to  most  reckless  and  dishonourable  courses,  <fec. ;  and 

that  Captain  A "  was,  they  understood,  about  to  lead  to 

the  hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  ," 

<kc.  &a  This,  I  say,  is  not  an  unfrequent  case ;  but  not  such 
was  the  course  of  events  consequent  upon  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  Mrs  St  Helen. 

During  Monday  the  deserted  little  St  Helens  were  removed, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Churchill,  to  the  residence  of  Mrs  Ogilvie, 

the  general  continuing  in  Street,  to  receive  Colonel  St 

Helen  when  he  should  arrive,  and — in  what  way  he  best  might 
— ^break  to  him  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  his  wife's  infidelity 
and  flight.  As  it  was  uncertain  when  and  from  what  quarter 
Colonel  St  Helen  would  reach  the  metropolis,  it  was  of  course 

impossible  to  anticipate  or  prevent  his  arrival  at Street, 

even  had  such  a  measure  been  desirable.  Up  to  Thursday  he 
had  not  made  his  dreaded  appearance.     On  the  evening  of  that 
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day,  however,  a  post-chaise  and  four,  covered  with  dust,  ratUed 

rapidly  round  the  comer  of Square,  and  in  a  few  moments 

the  reeking  horses  stood  panting  at  the  door  of  Colonel  St 
Helen.  Before  either  of  the  postilions  could  dismount,  or  the 
servant  open  the  hall-door,  or  General  Ogilvie,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  dining-room,  make  his  appearance,  the  chaise-door  was 
opened  from  within,  the  steps  thrust  down,  and  forth  sprang  a 
gentleman  in  dusty  travelling  costume — his  left  arm  in  a  sling 
— and  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  house.  While  bis  impatient 
hand  was  thundering  with  the  knocker,  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Is  Mrs  St  Helen  " — he  commenced,  in  ea^r  and  joyful 
accents,  which,  however,  suddenly  ceased  at  sight  of  the  servant 
standing,  pale  as  death,  trembling  and  silent 

"  \Vhy — what's  the  matter?"  stammered  Colonel  St  Helen— 
for  he,  of  course,  it  was.  "  Ah,  Ogilvie  ! "  rushing  towards  tiie 
general,  who,  having  paused  for  an  instant  before  presenting 
himself,  now  quitted  the  dining-room,  and  hurried  up  to  the 
startled  colonel. 

"  My  dear  St  Helen  ! "  commenced  the  general,  his  agitation 
apparent.  A  mighty  sigh  burst  from  the  swelling  bosom  of 
Colonel  St  Helen,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
dining-room. 

"  What's  all  this  V*  he  inquired,  in  a  hoarse,  hard  whisper,  as 
General  Ogilvie  shut  the  door.  He  was  for  a  moment  tongue- 
tied  at  sight  of  the  long-dreaded  apparition  which  now  so  sud- 
denly stood  before  him.  The  colonel's  face  became  overspiead 
with  a  deadly  hue  as  he  made  the  inquiry,  and  his  right  hand 
still  locked  that  of  General  Ogilvie  in  its  rigid  grasp. 

"  St  Helen,  you  must  bear  it  like  a  man  and  a  soldier  '*  at 
length  commenced  the  general,  recovering  himself.  *'The 
chances  of  war,  you  know " 

"Is  she  deadl"  gasped  the  colonel,  without  moving  from 
where  he  stood,  or  relaxing  his  hold  of  General  Ogilvie's  hand. 

"  No,"  replied  the  general,  turning  as  pale  as  his  companion. 

"Then — what — in  the  name  of  God! — tell  me "  whis- 
pered Colonel  St  Helen,  bis  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  their 
sockets,  while  the  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead. 
At  a  word  spoken  in  a  low  tone  by  General  O^vie,  the  colonel 
started  as  if  he  had  been  stabbed,  and  then  lay  extended  upon 
the  floor.  The  general  sprang  to  the  bell,  and  shouted  violently 
for  assistance.  The  room  was  instantly  almost  filled  with 
servants.  One  of  them  was  despatched  for  me,  and  another  for 
the  nearest  surgeon.  The  latter  arrived  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  I  was  in  attendance  within  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour ;  for  the  man,  knowing  my  carriage,  stopped  it  as  I  was 
entering  the  street  in  which  I  lived.  I  found  Colonel  St  Helen 
propped  up  in  bed  in  the  arms  of  Qeneral  Ogilvie — his  coat  and 
waistcoat  and  neck-handkerchief  only  had  been  removed,  and 
his  shirt-collar  thrown  open.  The  heavy  snorting  sound  that 
met  my  ears  prepared  me  for  the  worst.  Colonel  St  Helen  was 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Within  a  minute  or  two  after  my  entrance 
the  jugular  vein  was  opened — that  in  the  arm  had  given  no 
relief.  Oh,  that  his  infamous  wife  could  have  been  by  my  side 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  lamentable  object  before  me  !  Here,  woman 
— ^behold  your  handiwork  ! 

He  had  been  ever  foremost  in  fight ;  he  had  braved  death  in 
a  thousand  forms ;  the  flag  of  victory  had  often  waved  gloriously 
over  him ;  he  had  quitted  the  field  with  honourable  wounds ; 
his  grateful  country  welcomed  her  gallant  disabled  son ;  his 
affectionate  wife,  he  thought,  stretch^  forth  her  eager  arms  to 
receive  him ;  after  months  of  agony,  on  the  wings  of  love  he 
had  flown  seven  thousand  long  miles  to  be — blasted,  as  here  he 
lay  before  me ! 

Sad  sights  have  I  seen  in  my  time,  but  when  one  so  sad  as 
this  1  My  swelling  heart  overpowers  me  !  Poor  colonel,  what 
can  my  art  do  for  thee  ? 

And  thou,  Alverley,  come  hither  thou  for  a  moment,  slayer  of 
the  peace  and  honour  of  thy  brave  brother  soldier !  Quit  for  a 
moment  the  cockatrice,  thy  companion,  to  look  upon  this  victim 
of  your  united  treachery  !  Oh,  out  upon  thee !  thy  presence 
corrupts  the  air !  Down^  down  to  hell  I  But  no  ! — I  rave — 
society  will  presently  welcome  you  again,  gay  Alverley,  to  her 
harlot  bosom ! 

Though  a  large  opening  had  been  made  in  the  jugular  vein, 
through  which  the  blood  was  flowing  copiously,  no  impression 
whatever  seemed  made,  or  likely  to  be  made,  upon  the  violence 
of  the  attack.  I  therefore  recommended  opening  the  turgid 
temporal  artery — which  was  done — and  large  blisters  to  be 
appUed  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  to  the  extremities — the 
usual  means  resorted  to  in  violent  apoplectic  seizures.  I  waited 
for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  my  un- 
happy, but  perhaps  happily  unconscious  patient,  in  apparently 
the  same  state  as  that  im  which  I  had  found  him.  I  paid  him 
another  visit  early  in  the  morning — still  he  lay  in  extreme 
danger,  having  been  bled  twice  during  the  night,  but  without 
any  sensible  eflfect.  I  willingly  acceded  to  the  generaFs  desire 
for  an  immediate  consultation  with  Sir ,  which  accord- 
ingly took  place  about  two  o'clock.     The  result  was,  that  we 

3   A 
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expressed  a  strong  opinion  that,  unless  a  decided  chanf 
place  within  an  hour  or  two,  the  attack  wonld  prove  fatal 
should  I  wish  it — I  thought — otherwise?  What  h 
anguish  would  be  spared  him  were  he  never  to  awake  to 
sciousness  of  the  tremendous  calamity  that  had  befallei 
What  could  life  henceforth  be  to  him  /  How  could  his  g 
wounds  be  healed,  or  even  stanched  ?  How  could  lus 
be  repaired,  mitigated,  or  concealed  ?  What  bitter  agony 
the  sight  of  his  children  ever  force  into  his  heart !  I  t 
of  all  this,  and  for  a  moment  did  not  feel  anxious  that 
should  attend  our  strenuous  efforts  to  save  him.  They  suo 
however,  and  in  three  or  four  days'  time  it  seemed  probal 
the  unhappy  sufferer  would  live  to  become  acquainted  w 
full  extent  of  his  misery — ^to  drain  perhaps  the  cup  of  so] 
the  dregs.  I  was  in  the  room  when  his  eyes  gave  almoe 
first  look  of  returning  consciousness.  Oh,  dreadful  cont 
the  gay  and  happy  man  I  last  saw  him  before  his  depart 
India  !  His  hair  was  now  somewhat  of  an  iron-grey  hv 
complexion  had  become  deeply  bronzed  by  his  constant  ea 
to  the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun.  Despite,  however,  his  ] 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  the  sunken  sallowness  of  his  < 
nance,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  its  superior  ai 
lineaments  of  that  bold  and  resolute  character  for  which  ( 
St  Helen  had  ever  been  distingmshed.  But  where  -w 
wonted  fire  of  those  dark  eyes,  that  were  now  directed  t 
me  drowsily  and  unconsciously?  Was  he  then  aware 
cause  of  his  illness,  or  was  the  frightful  truth  breaking  1 
and  slowly  upon  his  reviving  faculties?  God  gmnt  tl 
latter  might  prove  to  be  the  case,  or  the  consequences  zni 
disastrous  indeed  1 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  lay  in  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
once  speaking,  or  apparently  taking  any  notice  of  wh 
passing  about  him.  Innumerable  calls  were  made  at  his 
and  inquiries  concerning  his  health,  by  a  large  circle  of  at 
and  sympathising  friends.  His  royal  highness,  the  comn 
in-chief,  sent  almost  daily  to  know  how  he  was  going  oi 
soon  as  I  thought  it  advisable,  I  intimated  my  anxiou 
that  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  scene,  i 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  removed,  travel  by  easy  sta 
Cheltenham.  He  simply  shook  his  head,  sorrowfully, 
same  time  raising  his  hand  as  if  deprecating  the  mentioi 
Of  course  I  desisted.  The  next  time  I  called,  his  female 
dant  met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  gave  me  to  understand  t 
had  begged  the  proposal  might  not  be  renewed,  as  he  was 
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mined  not  to  quit Street.     Before  leaving  him  that  day, 

General  Ogilvie  followed  me,  and  told  me  that  the  colonel,  who 
had  not  once  made  any  allusion  to  what  had  taken  place, 
suddenly  inquired,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  a  faint  tone, 
where  his  children  were  ;  and,  on  being  informed,  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  them.  After  some  hesitation,  I  consented  to  their 
being  brought  the  next  day,  for  a  few  minutes  only — ^the  general 
having  assured  me  that  I  could  not  overrate  the  fortitude  of  Ms 
suffering  relative.  "  Depend  upon  it  he  will  bear  the  sight  of 
them,"  said  the  general,  "better  than  you  imagine,  though  cer- 
tainly his  nerves  must  have  been  much  shaken.  How  shall  we 
arrange  it  ?  I  should  very  much  wish  you  to  be  present,  doctor, 
if  you  could  contrive  it"  I  promised  not  only  to  be  present, 
but  that,  as  I  could  easily  arrange  it,  I  would  myself  call  and 
bring  Mrs  Ogilvie  and  the  children  ;  and  so  it  was  decided. 
The  next  afternoon,  therefore,  about  tliree  o'clock,  on  my  return 
from  visiting  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood  of  General  Ogilvie's 
residence,  I  called  there,  but  found  Mrs  Ogilvie  on  the  point  of 
going  out,  not  having  received  any  intimation  of  our  arrange- 
ment. She  instantly,  however,  agreed  to  accompany  me.  "And 
how  are  your  little  nephews  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  they  are  very  well !  "  she  replied,  with  a  sigh  j  "  a  child's 
grief  is  not  very  deep  or  lasting  ;  Arthur  was  as  merry  the  next 

morning  after  leaving Street,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! 

Now  and  then,  however,  he  suddenly  asks  me  where  his  mamma 
is,  and  when  he  shall  go  to  see  her,  or  when  she  will  come  here ! 
But  when  he  sees  me  sometimes  turn  aside  my  head,  to  hide  the 
tears  that  force  themselves  into  my  eyes,  the  poor  child  thinks 
I  am  angiy  with  him,  and  kisses  me,  throwing  his  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  sajdng  he  will  never  ask  to  see  his  mamma  again. 
He  soon,  however,  forgets  his  promise,"  added  Mrs  Ogilvie,  with 
emotion.  "  Here  they  are  at  present,  as  merry  as  they  can  be," 
she  continued,  opening  the  folding-doors,  and  walking  into  a 
room  that  looked  upon  a  pleasant  garden.  "Alas,  that  they 
should  ever  hear  of  what  has  caused  all  our  sorrow ! " 

The  two  little  boys  were  romping  about  upon  the  grass-plot 
in  high  glee,  running  after  and  rolling  over  one  another.  How 
like  the  elder  one  was  to  his  wretched,  degraded,  accursed 
mother !  The  same  bright  blue  eye,  the  same  beautifully  formed 
chin  and  mouth  !  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  his  standing  suddenly 
before  his  father !  The  younger  child,  George,  as  lively  as  a 
cricket,  and  as  brown  as  a  berry,  bore  some  little  general  resem- 
blance to  his  father. 

Oh,  how  could  your  mother  look  upon  your  little  faces,  and 


I  1 


ii  ii:  ■ 


"Now,    Artlmr    juid    (i 

ai>])rnac'he(l  tliuiu  in  the  gai 

aiul  go  and  get  dressed,  aii< 

''  What :  a  drive  in  the  e; 

Arthur,  eagerly. 

*'  Yes,  my  love,  wo  are  g 
<*  Xo,  no,  I  shall  not  go 
has  taken  my  mamma  awa; 
"  No,  cliild,  d«)  not  talk 
such  thing.     Pt)or  papa  is 
lously,  "  and  wishes  to  see 
"  I  don't  know  my  papa, 
away  from  us.     "  He's  a  v 
let  inHinmn  go  with  us,  th« 
"  Your  papa,"  siiid  I,  ob 
not  know  where  your  man 
The  child  seemed  quite 
with  us,  then  r*  he  inquir 
"Yes,  love." 
"  Isn't  my  papa  a  very 
**  He  has  killed— i>h,  such 
you  think  he  will  like  to  i 
"Yes,  indeed,  Arthur - 
replied  Mrs  Ogilvie,  witl 
nei)hews  into  the  house. 
nn<l  wrt  were  nresentlv  on 
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We  succeeded,  however,  in  inducing  him  to  do  so,  and  in  paci- 
fying him,  and  both  the  children  were  conducted  into  the 
library,  where  Mrs  Ogilvie  undertook  to  occupy  their  attention 
while  I  repaired  to  the  colonel's  bedside  to  ascertain  how  he 
was.  I  found  him  very  little  changed  from  what  I  had  seen 
him  on  the  preceding  day,  except  that  there  was  an  evident 
restlessness  and  anxiety  about  the  eyes.  Probably  he  was  aware 
that  his  children  had  arrived.  General  Ogilvie,  who  rarely 
quitted  the  chamber  of  his  suffering  brother-in-law,  sat  in  his 
accustomed  chair  beside  him.  I  sat  down  in  the  one  usually 
placed  for  me  ;  while  my  finger  was  on  his  pulse,  and  my  eye 
on  my  watch,  the  colonel  said,  in  a  low  tone — **  They  are  come, 
are  they  not]  "     I  told  him  that  they  were  below. 

"Let  them  be  brought  up,  then,  if  you  please — but  only  one 
at  a  time,'*  said  he,  a  faint  flush  appearing  on  his  cheek.  Gene- 
ral Ogilvie  immediately  left  the  room,  but  not  without  first 
casting  an  anxious  glance  at  me. 

"  You  are  both,  I  can  see,  apprehensive  on  my  account,"  he 
whispered ;  "  but  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my  situation.  He 
must  not  be  long  in  the  room,  however ;  for  I  may  not  be  so 
strong  as  I  think  myself."  In  a  few  moments  General  Ogilvie 
returned,  leading  in  his  little  companion,  who  entered  with  evi- 
dent reluctance,  looking  with  some  fear  towards  the  bed  where 
his  father  lay. 

"  You  are  a  very  good  child,  Arthur,"  said  I,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  holding  out  my  hand  to  receive  him — inwardly  cursing  at 
the  moment  his  resemblance  to  Mrs  St  Helen,  and  which  just 
•then  appeared  to  me  stronger  than  ever.  "  Come  and  ask  your 
papa  how  he  is ! "  The  child  came  and  stood  between  my  knees. 
Can  I  ever  forget  the  looks  with  which  that  father  and  son,  on 
this  their  bitter  meeting,  regarded  one  another?  Neither  spoke. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing  that  of  the  former : 
as  for  little  Arthur,  his  face  showed  a  mingled  expression  of 
apprehension  and  wonder.  "  Speak  to  your  papa,"  I  whispered, 
observing  him  slowly  pressing  back — "  he  is  very  poorly ! "  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  faintly  exclaimed,  gazing 
at  Colonel  St  Helen — **  Papa,  I  love  you  ! "  The  poor  colonel 
tamed  his  head  away  and  closed  his  eyes.  In  vain  he  strove  to 
compress  his  quivering  lip ;  nature  would  conquer,  and  the  tears 
soon  forced  themselves  through  his  closed  eyelids.  I  wish  Mrs 
St  Helen  could  have  seen  the  unutterable  anguish  visible  in  his 
features  when  he  turned  again  to  look  upon  the  little  innqcent 
countenance — in  form  and  feature  so  much  resembling  hers! 
After  gazing  thus  for  some  moments  in  silence  upon  the  child, 


looked  at  me,  and  made  n^ 

**  Do  you  love  your  littl 
languidly. 

"  Yes,  very  much — I'll 
you  too — he  is  down-stain 

Every  fibre  of  Colonel  J: 
HiB  eyes  overflowed  with 
cannot  bear  it !  he  had  be' 

"General,"  said  I,  "w 
fatigae  Colonel  St  Helen ! 
was  looking  forcedly  awa] 
rose,  and  alter  lifting  up 
parent,  led  him  down-stai 
his  father  by  any  allusion 
turn,  I  found  Colonel  St  I 
suffering  acutely  from  the  • 
presence. 

He  recovered,  but  very 
from  as  severe  an  attack 
The  grief  that  was  preying 
the  settled  gloom  with  whi 
and  which,  coupled  with 
violent  remedies  we  were  c 
it,  had  reduced  him  alm< 
ffldlen  away  most  surpiisii 

1 UU     U^   1 — l.«J   -,^ 
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had  rejected  the  proposal  made  to  him  of  a  change  of  scene,  pre- 
vented its  being  renewed.  One  morning,  however,  he  suddenly 
asked  General  Ogilvie  if  he  could  give  him  a  home  for  a  few 
months  ;  and  on  being  assured  of  the  affectionate  welcome  with 

which  he  would  be  received,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 

Street  on  the  ensuing  morning.  He  forthwith  gave  directions 
for  his  house,  with  all  its  furniture,  of  every  description,  to  be 
sold ;  and  the  clothes,  trinkets,  and  such  personal  ornaments  of 
Mrs  St  Helen  as  were  in  the  house,  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
He  exacted  a  pledge  to  this  effect  from  General  Ogilvie.  On  its 
being  given,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  his  de- 
parture, he  took  Ids  arm,  and — shadow  of  his  former  self ! — 
stepped  languidly  into  the  general's  carriage,  drew  down  the 

blinds,  and  quitted  Street  for  ever.     The  day  after,  in 

passing  the  house,  I  saw,  on  great  staring  bills  in  the  windows 
and  on  a  board  upon  the  wsJls,  ''This  House  to  be  Sold." 
To  this  day  I  never  glance  at  such  objects  without  being  sud- 
denly and  painfully  reminded  of  the  events  which  are  detailed 
in  this  chapter. 

I  could  gain  no  intelligence  whatever  of  the  destination  or 
movements  of  Mrs  St  Helen  ;  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
she  had  gone,  and  still  remained  abroad,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Alverley.  I  expected  in  each  day's  paper  to  hear  of  her 
having  committed  suicide ;  and  for  that  reason  never  omitted  to 
cast  my  eye  over  a  paragraph  headed  with  "  Coroner's  Inquest," 
or  "Distressing  Suicide."  Not  so,  however  ;  she  was  reserved 
for  severer  sufferings — a  more  signal  punishment — a  more 
lamentable  end  !  Captain  Alverley  made  his  appearance  in 
London  about  six  weeks  after  the  elopement ;  and  in  passing 
along  St  James's  Park  he  chanced  to  come  upon  his  royal  high- 
ness the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  returning  on  horseback 
from  the  Horse  Guards.  He  drew  up,  and  motioning  Captain 
Alverley,  his  aide-de-camp^  to  approach,  rebuked  him  sternly 
and  indignantly  for  the  cruel  and  infamous  outrage  he  had 
committed,  commanding  him  never  again  to  enter  his  presence. 
The  duke  rode  off  with  a  haughty  scowl,  leaving  Captain 
Alverley  apparently  thimderstruck.  This  incident  found  its 
way  into  the  next  day's  papers  ;  and  Captain  Alverley,  perceiv- 
ing himself  in  general  bad  odour,  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
withdrew,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  Continent.  The  excellent 
Duke  of  York,  indeed,  evinced  from  the  first  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  Colonel  St  Helen ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought 
he  might  safely  do  so,  sent  him  a  letter,  by  a  distinguished 
general  officer,  also  a  friend  of  the  colonel's,  full  of  the  kindest 


liiin  personally  to  say  as  m 

"  I  was  not  exactly  auth 
it  to  you,  but  you  are  to  hi 
ness  say  as  nmch." 

**  Pray  tell  his  royal  hi 
melancholy  air,  **  that  I  ca 
by  the  next  ship ! " 

"  Good  God !  Colonel  5 
Lord ,  with  an  air  of 

"  Can  I  remain  in  Emjh 
with  a  look  that  silenced  \ 
rising  and  standing  for  a 
towa^  him,  evidently  ove 
spoke  for  a  few  momenta 

**  I  cannot  tell  this  to  1 
"  I  know  he  will  ask  me  ab 
interview." 

"  Then  teU  him,  my  lord 
heart  is  broken,  but  my  \ 
live,  and  that  as  soon  as  pc 

Lord saw  that  ho 

further  importunities. 

Three  months  had  now  el 
St  Helen  arrived  in  Englan 
fondest  hopes,  his  brighte 

final  and  crloninv  nrprmrnfin 
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land  for  ever.  His  purposes  with  reference  to  his  children 
might  have  been  varied  but  for  the  fond  and  zealous  guardians 
for  them  he  found  in  General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie.  It  was  not  till 
within  a  very  short  period  of  his  departure,  that  he  could  bear 
to  ask  from  the  former  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. He  heard  the  name  of  Alverley  mentioned  in  silence. 
He  merely  inquired  after  a  while  where  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  never  again  alluded  to  him.  The  name  of  Mrs  St  Helen 
never  escaped  his  lips. 

When  he  presented  himself  before  the  commander-in-chief, 
he  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.  His  royal  highness 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  quivering  lip  assured 
him  of  his  sympathy  and,  personal  regard. 

"Is  your  resolution  to  return  to  India,  Colonel  St  Helen, 
unalterable?"  inquired  the  duke.  The  colonel  bowed  ;  his  air 
and  manner  satisfied  the  duke  of  the  uselessness  of  expostula- 
tion. No :  in  vain  were  the  intimations  of  royalty,  the  entreaties 
of  friends ;  in  vain  the  passionate  tears  and  embraces  of  his 
sister ;  in  vain  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  General  Ogilvie  ; 
in  vain  were  his  children  flung  by  his  sister  into  his  arms  and 
upon  his  knees,  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief.  His  darkening  counte- 
nance told  how  vain  were  all  such  appeals.  His  passage  was 
engaged  in  a  ship  quitting  the  Thames  in  a  few  days'  time.  His 
servant  had  already  packed  up  almost  all  that  was  to  be  taken 
aboard.  The  dreaded  morning  arrived  ;  he  tenderly  embraced 
his  sister  and  his  children  before  setting  off  for  town — finally  as 
he  had  determined,  but  only  for  a  few  hours  as  they  supposed, 
understanding  that  he  would  return  in  the  afternoon  to  bid  them 
adieu  for  ever. 

While  he  and  General  Ogilvie  were  waiting  in  a  back  room 

at  Messrs  ,  the  army  agents,  where  he  wished  to  make 

some  final  pecuniary  arrangements,  his  eye  happened  to  fall 
upon  a  paragraph,  which  he  read  with  almost  a  suspension  of 
his  breath,  and  a  face  suddenly  flushed  with  excitement. 

"  Ogilvie  !"  said  he,  turning  to  his  astonished  brother-in-law 
a  countenance  that  had  quickly  become  white  as  death,  and 
speaking  in  a  totally  different  voice  from  any  that  had  been 
heard  from  him  since  his  illness,  "  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  shall  not  go  to  India — at  all  events,  not  at  present" 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the  general,  evidently,  how- 
ever, confounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the  information  as 
much  as  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  :  "  but,  good 
God  !  what  has  happen§d ?  what  has  agitated  you?" 

"  I  am  not  agitated,"  replied  Colonel  St  Helen,  with  a  violent 


walk  home,  Ogil vie  1"    Th. 

"  8t  Helen,''  said  Gem 
that  I  will  not  return  ho 
frankly  what  has  occasionc 
manner  and  purpose " 

"  My  dear  OgUvie,  you 
colonel,  with  an  excited  ( 
unfolding  it,  he  pointed  oi 

"  By  the  death  of  the  R 
Captain  Alverley,  formerly 
title  and  estates,  which  a 
accumulations  of  funded  ] 
the  late  Lord  S.,  who  has  1 
Lord  Seckington.  He  is 
Street." 

'*Well!"  exclaimed  the 
ing  read  the  paragraph  tw 
ing  the  paper,  "  of  course, 

''Intentions!"  exdaime 
dty — "  this  is  the  first  tii 
arrival  in  England !" 

**  Do  you,  then,  really  th 
the  general,  gravely,  after  c 

"Meet  him?    Do  I  inU 
me!"  replied  Colonel  St 
same  time  insensibly  quic 
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with  affectionate  energy,  **  do  not  think  I  shall  permit  you  to 
be  at  all  involved  in  this  affair.  Mischief  may  come  of  it — I 
intend  it  shall — I  cannot  deprive  my  sister  and  my  children  of 
your  presence,  even  for  a  moment." 

"  You  shall  not  meet  ham  unless  I  am  at  your  elbow,"  inter- 
rupted the  general,  with  a  determined  air ;  '^  I  can  be  firm,  St 
Helen,  as  well  as  you." 

"  Ogilvie,  Ogilvie,  how  perfectly  useless  this  is  !  I  do  assure 
you  that  my  mind  is  lixed  unalterably.  It  cannot  be  ;  it  shall 
not  be.  May  I  fall  at  the  first  fire  if  I  permit  you  to  be  on  the 
ground !  I  could  not  aim  steadily  if  you  were  there.  No — I 
have  got  my  man.     Damley  will " 

"  I  hate  your  professed  duellists,"  interrupted  the  general, 
with  irrepressible  agitation. 

"They  are  made  for  such  an  affair  as  mine!"  exclaimed 
Colonel  St  Helen,  with  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  that  was  sicken- 
ing. 

General  Ogilvie  had  never  seen  such  a  remarkable  change  so 
quickly  effected  in  any  one. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  your  poor  boys  1 "  said  he,  as  they 
approached  home. 

**  Thank  God,  that  my  sister  is  your  wife  ;  that  you  are  my 
brother-in-law ! "  exclaimed  Colonel  St  Helen,  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  speaking ; 
"  they  cannot  be  better  off ! " 

"  This  scoundrel  has  no  such  ties  !  You  don't  meet  on  equal 
terms." 

"  Perhaps  not  exactly,  but — my  bullet  will  spoil  his  pretty 
coronet  too  ! "  He  paused,  and  a  grim  smile  passed  over  his 
features.  "  Poor  devil ! "  he  added,  with  a  bitter  air,  "  I  would 
give  a  trifle  to  be  present  when  Major  Damley  first  calls  upon 
him !  It  will  try  his  mettle  rather,  won't  it?"  almost  laugh- 
ing— but  such  a  laugh ! 

"  Really,  St  Helen,  this  has  turned  you  into  a  devil ! "  ex- 
claimed General  Ogilvie. 

"  The  best  thing  that  the  old  Lord  Seckington  ever  did,"  said 
Colonel  St  Helen  to  himself,  but  aloud — as  if  he  had  not  heard 
his  companion's  remark,  "  was  to  die,  exactly  when  he  did  die ; 
the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  new  Lord  Seckington 
was,  to  become  Lord  Seckington  exactly  when  he  did  become 
Lord  Seckington  ;  and  the  best  thing  for  me  was,  that  I  should 
come  to  know  of  it  just  when  I  did  come  to  know  of  it." 

"  You  are  certainly,  my  dear  St  Helen,  the  most  cruelly  in- 
jured man  breathing,"  said  General  Ogilvie,  after  they  had 


"  Oh,  forgive  me  !  forgive 
ferings  ;  I  w«as  wrong,  I  kno^ 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive 
vie,  with  a  quivering  lip.  " 
in  everything." 

"  And  I  will  be  true  to  i 
rqjoined  the  colonel,  grasping 
"  And  now,  what  must  we  c 
don?" 

^  Oh !  we  must  say  that 
night,  or  something  of  that 
to  deceive  her^  poor  thing  !  " 

"  Hardy,"  said  Colonel  St '. 
he  had  sent  for  as  soon  as  he 
Qgilvie's,  and  putting  two  gi 
and  station  yourself  at  the 
Number  — ,  which  is  Lord 
anybody,  but  be  on  the  look 
ment  that  you  see  a  travel 
sort — go  up  to  the  door,  pi 
oome  ;  and  if  you  hear  that 
me  at  the  top  of  your  spe* 
work  you  ever  did  in  your 
to  see  me,  and  tell  me  your 

Hardy  was  a  keen  and  fail 


xi 1.^ 
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dilated  to  increase  the  attachment  of  her  heartless  companion, 
whose  satiated  eye  beheld  the  beauty  which  had  so  long  fevered 
his  soul  daily  disappearing.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise — had 
she  retained  all  the  fascination  and  loveliness  of  her  manners — 
the  novelty  of  the  affair  had  worn  oflF ;  he  had  gained  his  object 
— and  she  perceived  his  altering  feelings.  To  her  guilty  af- 
frighted soul,  indeed — 

*'  The  hoUow  tongue  of  time 
.    .    .    was  a  perpetual  knell.    Each  stroke 
Pealed  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  ftineral  note 
Of  love  deep  buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  possession." 

When  he  discovered  the  incurable  nature  of  her  mental  suffer- 
ings— that  whirling  her  about  from  one  scene  of  amusement  to 
another  failed  of  its  object — he  began  to  complain  that  his 
funds  were  running  low.  He  had,  in  truth,  long  been  greatly 
embarrassed  and  involved — yet  had  he  contrived  to  appear  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  wealth  and  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies that  penniless  young  men  of  fashion  so  mysteriously 
secure  for  themselves.  Now,  however,  the  money  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Mrs  St  Helen,  as  well  as  a  few  hundreds  that  had 
been  supplied  to  him  by  a  brother  reprobate  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  intrigue,  had  almost  disappeared.  He  began  to  feel  hiinself 
placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances.  What  is  a  penniless  man 
of  fashion  in  Paris  1  Captain  Alverley,  besides,  was  burdened 
with  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  woman  who  was  weeping  bit- 
terly from  morning  to  night — frequently  in  very  violent  hyster- 
ics— and  who  vehemently  reproached  him  with  being  the  author 
of  all  her  misery.  He  soon  began  to  sicken  of  all  this.  Was 
it  for  this  that  he  had  quitted  all  the  pleasures  of  London,  and 
lost  all  his  hopes  of  advancement  in  the  army  ]  Paris  was  a 
very  pleasant  place,  and  he  could  have  enjoyed  himself  there 
but  for  this  imfortunate  and — aa  he  soon  felt  and  expressed  it 
— most  disgusting  affair.  He  therefore  began  to  loathe  the 
very  sight  of  his  miserable  companion.  It  was  unquestionably 
with  a  feeling  of  keen  regret  that  he  found  her  brought  home 
one  night  dripping  from  the  Seine,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
self-destruction,  to  which  his  cold  sarcastic  repartees  had  im- 
pelled his  half -maddened  victim.  The  poor  captain  was  to  be 
pitied — his  bold  and  dashing  adventure  had  turned  out  most 
unfortunately !  Instead  of  the  brilliant  beauty  he  had  reckoned 
on  having  secured  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  in  Mrs  St  Helen, 
he  beheld  it  suddenly  withered  and  gone,  and  there  was  ever 
with  him  a  haggard  woman,  tearing  her  hair,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  frantically  taxing  him  with  being  her  destroyer.    In  vain 


news  that  electrified  him  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he 
gloomy  companion.  By  the  d 
come  Lord  Seckington  ;  tlie  p 

sliire  ;  one  or  two  other 

country ;  and  a  splendid  msau 
roll  of  upwards  of  £25,000  a-y 
the  Funds.  At  the  first  impu 
termined  to  settle  upon  Mrs 
which  he  permitted  her  to  spei 
^ve  her  £1000  in  addition  if 
She  began,  however,  now  to  bi 
ceive  his  liberal  proposal  with 
And  was  it  really  then  poss 
done,  she  was  not  to  become  ] 
8t  Helen  should  take  successf 
ror — ^horror  unutterable  ! 


II 


The  next  communications  1 
sisted  chiefly  of  pressing  ent 
of  his  lamented  uncle,  the  lat 
lose  no  time  in  coming  to  Lc 
requiring  his  immediate  att( 
letters  accompanied  with  one 
intimate  friend,  Captain  Le 
thus: — 
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On  perusing  this  well-timed  and  friendly  letter,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Lord  Seckington  that  he  had  certainly  various  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
and  so  he  wrote  to  his  solicitors — ^infinitely  to  their  astonish- 
ment and  vexation.  He  was  preparing  to  set  off  for  Brussels 
two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when  another  letter  reached  him 
from  the  same  friendly  and  vigilant  pen. 

"(Private,) 

"  London,  Sth  Angusi  18—. 
"  Deae  Seckington, — What  the  deuce  is  in  the  wind  1  per- 
haps you  can  better  guess  than  I  can  tell ;  but  I  lose  no  time 
in  writing,  to  say  that  Colonel  St  Helen,  who  had  appointed  to 
sail  to  India  (as  I  told  you  in  my  letter  of  the  other  day),  and 
taken  leave  of  everybody  in  a  gloomy  way,  to  seek  an  honour- 
able grave,  <fec.  <fec.  &c,  has  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  counter- 
manded all  his  arrangements,  and  stops  in  London  ! !  Eveiy 
one  is  amazed  at  this  queer  move.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
he  had  actually  engag^  his  passage  by  a  ship  that  started  two 
or  three  days  ago,  and  has  forfeited  all  the  passage-money. 
This  certainly  looks  cursedly  unpleasant — are  we  to  look  out 
for  a  squall  ?  Do  you  think  he  has  seen  that  offensive,  imper- 
tinent paragraph  about  you  in  the  papers,  and  w  tcaiting  for 
you  7  If  so,  I  fear  you  are  in  a  very  awkward  predicament, 
and  I  really  scarce  know  how  to  advise  you.     It  will  hardly 

do  to  keep  out  of  the  way  a  little  longer,  will  it  1    Ask ^ 

and ,  and  above  all,  Count . — Ever  yours,  more  and 

more. 

As  Lord  Seckington  read  this  letter  his  face  gradually  became 
as  white  as  the  paper  he  looked  upon.  Several  letters  lay  on 
the  table  before  hun  unopened  and  imattended  to.  With  Cap- 
tain Leicester's  in  his  hand,  he  remained  motionless  for  nearly 
half  an  hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going  into  his  bedroom  and  putting  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  into  his  ear.  Probably  what  he  endured  in  that  brief 
interval  counterbalanced  all  the  pleasure  of  his  whole  life.  Lord 
Seckington  was  a  hopeless  reprobate,  but  he  was  no  coward ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  as  cool  and  brave  a  man  as  ever  wore 
epaulets.     But  consider  his  situation. 

Here  he  was,  scarce  two-and-thirty  years  old,  suddenly  become 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  having  succeeded  to  a  very  ancient  title ; 


l)istol  at  his  Iioail,  ^vitll   dead 
^vas  pcrfcrlly  fri;j:litful. 

What  would  1 10  ha\\'  carei 
as  Captain  Alvcrli-y  ;  or  ratli 
before — desperately  in  debt, 
with  the  presence  and  stunm 
had  long  loathed;  but  nonv- 
upon  his  brow,  and  lie  felt 
thntr  /  He  could  not  keep  c 
could  not  endure  the  idea  c 
should,  at  all  events,  never  I 
So  there  was  no  alternative, 
without  delay,  with  the  all 
hours  i)f  his  arrival,  Colone 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered 
head  of  him  who  had  inflict 
thoughts  that  were  passing 
stood  suddeidy  before  him,  I 
enter  his  room — all  her  beai 

"Well,  madam,*'  comm 
and  fiercely,  "  1  am  going 
d — d  husband.     He  will  ce 

first "    The  latter  part  • 

^[rs  St  Helen,  who  had  fall 
ately  sunimonetl  assistance 
hastily  gathering  up  Ids  let 
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which  would  afford  hiin,  he  considered,  the  only  chance  he  had 
of  saving  a  life  he  was  just  then  particularly  anxious  to  preserve. 

"You  must  give  lum,"  said  Colonel  ,  a  considerable 

authority  in  such  matters,  "  two  shots  in  my  opinion,  and  even 
a  third,  if  the  first  two  have  had  no  effect ;  and  then  you  may 
do  as  you  will" 

"  Poh ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  with  imdisguised  trepi- 
dation. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  colonel,  quietly,  "  you  may  say  poh  !  if 
you  like  ;  but  you  asked  my  opinion,  and  you  have  it.  I  have 
known  it  acted  upon  several  times,  and  never  objected  to." 

"  Is  your  friend  a  good  shot  ? "  inquired  Count ,  a  little 

fire-eater  as  ever  breathed. 

"  I  should  say,  in  all  probability,  as  good  as  myself." 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Ah,  that  is  very  bad  ! 
— I  think  you  may  shoot  at  your  friend  at  the  very  first,  hy 
accident.^* 

"  That's  not  exactly  the  way  matters  are  settled  in  England, 
count,"  interrupted  Colonel ,  sharply ;  the  vivacious  French- 
man retorted ;  one  word  led  on  another,  and  that  evening  they 
went  through  a  little  duel-scene  of  their  own  ;  Lord  Seckington 
being  actually  compelled  to  stand  second  to  his  countryman. 
On  returning  to  his  hotel,  he  found  the  cards  of  almost  every 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  countrymen  then  resident  in  Paris 
lying  on  his  table.  He  turned  sick  at  heart  as  he  looked  upon 
them.  He  found  that  Mrs  St  Helen  was  still  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him 
of  preparing  for  his  immediate  departure ;  but  not  before  he 
had  left  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  her  comforts  till  he  could 
send  her  further  assistance  from  London,  if  indeed  she  did  not 
first  receive  the  intelligence  of  his  death.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
morning  he  set  out  with  much  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  those  \iith  which  a  man  might  pass  through  beautiful  scenery 
on  his  way  to  the  guillotine. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  endured 
the  tortures  of  l£e  damned  ;  and  when  his  post-chaise  and  four 

drew  up  opposite  the  frowning  portals  of  his  house  in  . 

Street,  he  stepped  out  of  it  pale  as  death,  and  scarce  able  to 
concetil  his  agitation  from  the  obsequious  menials  who  lined 
the  hall  to  receive  their  new  lord.  "  How  long  will  they  be 
mine  !  "  thought  he,  and  sickened  as  he  thought. 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  his  arrival  was  over,  and  while  the 
emptied  chaise  was  being  led  away  from  the  dqor,  a  groom,  who 
might  have  been  observed  loitering  about  tHe  further  end  of 

3  B 


(»f  any  one  in  tlu'  lionst' ;  wmkh 
niiiiuto"^  aftiTw.mls. 

Al».)ut  >L'Voii  (M'lnck  tin*  same 
at  tlu'  ilunr  »»t'  Lnnl  StM-kiiiLri* 
loniU'd  tliat  hU  lur4>liii)  ^va•^ 
straii^LM*  gavo  liis  canl,  aiul  iK-^ir 
where  he  would  wait  his  lonlsl 
pressing  cngajroniciit  with  him. 
him  into  the  library,  ami  t(w»k  ii 
of  "Major  Dariilcy.''  He  had 
than  five  nunutcs  the  door  wiu 
entered  in  his  dressing-gown. 

"Major  Darnley,  I  presume  I 
ing  towards  his  visitor,  who  ros* 
who  looked  pale  and  fatigued 
his  delay  in  attending  the  majo 
score  of  his  having  not  yet  hatl 

"  [  need  only  mention  the 
lonl,"  .said  Major  l)arnley,  in 
lortlshi])  of  the  very  ])ainful  nal 

"Certainly — I  perfectly  uii 
ington,  rjither  hastily. 

*M)f  coui*se,  niv  h>rd,  the  s 
better '* 

"  I^y  all  means,*'  re])lied  Lor 
no  doubt  that  my  frirud,  Caj* 
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"  I  beg  you  will  do  me  that  favour.  Pray,  Major  Damley, 
let  no  time  whatever  be  lost,"  added  Lord  Seckington,  with  a 
smile  which  it  would  have  been  a  luxury  to  a  fiend  to  witness. 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  Major  Damley  took  his  leave.  The  in- 
stant that  the  door  was  closed,  Lord  Seckington,  after  a  sicken- 
ing glance  round  at  the  spacious  and  splendid  apartment,  threw 
himself  upon  the  sofa  in  a  state  of  mind  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  describing. 

Having  agreed  to  dine  that  evening  with  one  of  his  old  friends 
who  had  succeeded  to  a  dukedom  since  they  had  met,  and  who 
had  quitted  Lord  Seckington  only  half  an  hour  before  Major 
Damley^s  arrival,  it  became  necessary  to  write  off  immediately, 
and  announce  his  inability  to  be  presenj^  *He  did  so,  and  stated 
it  to  be  owing  to  very  pressing  engagements,  and  the  thought 
which  had  since  occurred  to  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  dine  out 
till  after  his  uncle's  funeral — well  knowing  that  his  own  funeral 
might  probably  take  place  at  the  same  time  !  It  may  be  easily 
understood  that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  renew  the  business 
details  which  Major  Darnley's  arrival  had  interrupted.  He  sent 
a  message  to  that  effect  up-stairs  to  his  solicitor,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  to  return,  begging  him  to  be  in  attendance  in  the 
morning  ;  and  ordering  dinner  to  be  prepared  and  served  at  a 
moment's  notice,  he  again  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa.  He 
was  roused  from  his  dreadful  reverie  about  a  quarter  before 
eight  o'clock  by  Captain  Leicester,  who  was  in  full  dinner  dress, 
having  been  met  by  Major  Damley  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 

go  to  the  Duke  of 's,  where  he  was  to  have  been  surprised 

by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Seckington.  After  his  hurried  in- 
terview with  Major  Damley,  he  had  come  off  direct  to 

Street. 

"  Well,  Alverley — Seckington,  I  mean — you  see  it's  just  as  I 
suspected,"  said  he,  hastily  stepping  up  to  Lord  Seckington. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  lordship,  shaking  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  unconsciously  sighing,  "  May  I  reckon  on  your 
services  ] " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  I  am  here  on  the  business  now." 

"  Where  were  you  going  when  Major  Damley  found  you?" 
inquired  Lord  Seckington,  alluding  to  Captain  Leicester's 
dress. 

"The  Duke  of *s." 

"  Ah !  I  was  to  have  been  there  too  !  "  said  Lord  Seckington. 
'^  They'll  suspect  that  something's  wrong  by  our  both  so  suddenly 
sending  refusab. 

"  And  let  them  ;  they're  not  likely  to  8end  us  peace-officers 
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if  they  do  suspect ! — They'll  only  be  devilish  sorry  to  lose  the 
company  of  two  deuced  good  knives  and  forks — that's  all ! " 

"  I  have  ordered  dinner  here  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,"  said  Lord  Seckington,  as  the  servant  brought  in  candles. 
He  must  have  observed  the  troubled  and  pallid  countenance  of 
his  lord  as  he  placed  them  upon  the  table  near  which  Lord 
Seckington  and  Captain  Leicester  were  standing.  "  You  cun 
stay  to  dinner  ?  " 

"I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  half  an  hour  to  spare,"  replied 
Captain  Leicester ;  for  duellists,  like  lovers,  must  eat,  it  would 
seem  ; — "  but  I  can't  spare  one  second  more,  for  I've  engaged 

to  meet  Damley  at 's  by  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock."     Lord 

Seckington  rang,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be  served  immediately. 

"  This  bloodthirsty  devil,  St  Helen,"  said  Lord  Seckington, 
as  the  servant  closed  the  door,  "  must  have  been  watching  for 
my  arrival — Major  Damley  was  with  me  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  I  had  got  into  the  house." 

"Very  probably.  No  doubt  he  had  hired  some  fellow  to 
lurk  about  and  bring  him  word  of  your  arrival  You  know, 
my  dear  fellow,"  added  Captain  Leicester,  "  there's  no  disguis- 
ing the  thing  ;  we  are  likely  to  have  sharp  work  on  our  bands 
in  the  morning." 

'*  The  morning  ?  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  have  to  wait  all  through 
the  night ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington  vehemently ;  '*  D — n 
me  if  I  could  not  infinitely  prefer  fighting  to-night — why  could 

it  not  be  at  'si    You  could  easily  manage  it,  Leicester. 

You  really  must  arrange  it  so  !  I  shan't  have  a  chance  if  we 
wait  till  the  morning  ! " 

"You  know  it  can't  be  done,"  replied  Captain  Leicester, 
quietly,  as  soon  as  Lord  Seckington  had  ceased — "  it's  not  selon 
la  regie — there's  a  method  in  everything,  and  duelling  is  nothing 
without  it.     Damley  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  proposed  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  of  course  in  your  hands.  You  must  do  as  you 
thing  proper,"  said  Lord  Seckington,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I'll  parade  you — let  me  see — five,  or  six  o'clock — either  will 
do,"  said  Captain  Leicester  thoughtfully.  "However,  we  shall 
discuss  everything  fully  to-night  at 's." 

"Did  you  ever  know  of  such  an  unhappy  devil  as  I  am, 
Leicester?"  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington  abraptly,  walking  to 
and  iio—^just  now  to  be  shot ! " 

"Ay,  and  for  such  a  cause,  that's  the  ugly  part  of  the  story — 
but  what  does  that  signify?  'Twas  an  adventure  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  spirit-— you  could  not  command  success^  you 
know — eh]  isn't  that  tho  word?" 
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"It's  d— d  hard  to  part  with  all  this!"  exclaimed  Lord 
SeckiDgton  sadly,  pointing  to  the  fine  library.  ''  Hell  must  be 
a  joke  to  what  Vve  suffered  since  I  got  your  last  letter." 

"  I  thought  it  would  have  that  effect  when  I  was  writing  it. 
But" — shrugging  his  shoulders — "the  thing's  done  now,  and 
you  must  try  not  to  think  of  it  'Tis  worse  than  useless.  Make 
your  will,  and  snap  your  fingers  at  everything  and  everybody 
in  the  world.  That's  the  way  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  should 
meet  death,  and  then  he  conquers  it ! — By  the  way,  if  you  were 
to  make  your  will  it  might  be  as  well  There's  an  infernal  heap 
of  money  in  the  Funds,  you  know " 

"  O  Leicester,  don't  torment  me  ! "  interrupted  Lord  Secking- 
ton,  writhing  with  agony.  "  I  shall  do  what  is  proper,  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"  WeU,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  take  it  ill.  'Tis  no  more  than 
every  second  should  do  for  his  principal  when  he  expects  warm 
work  !  Of  course,  St  Helen,  you  know,  will  do  his  best  to  hit 
you ;  but,  after  all,  there's  no  certainty^  even  with  the  deadest 
shot  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  curse  the !"  groaned  Lord  Seckington,  coupling 

Mrs  St  Helen's  name  with  the  vilest  epithet  that  could  be 
applied  to  a  woman. 

"  No,  no,  Seckington — ^you  forget  yourself.  I  call  that  very 
unhandsome — nay,  it's  ungrateful — ^it's  d — d  bad  taste!"  said 
Captain  Leicester,  seriously. 

"  You  should  only  know  the  kind  of  life  she's  led  me  since 
we  went  abroad  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  vehemently. 

"  Poor  devil,  you  ought  not  to  speak  of  her  in  that  way ! " 
said  Captain  Leicester,  with  a  grave  air  of  displeasure.  "  Pray 
remember,  Seckington,  that  whatever  she  is,  you  have  made  her. 
It  is  not  handsome  to  speak  so  of  the  woman  that  has  denied 
you  nothing,  and  lost  everything  for  your  sake.  I  don't  like  to 
hear  you  talk  so — I  don't  indeed  !" 

"WeU,"  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  after  walking  violently 
to  and  fro — "  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  wish  I  had  been  in 
before  I  had  ever  seen  her. " 

"  Ah,  yes — quite  another  matter ;  but  we  mustn't  have  any- 
thing unkind  said  of  poor  pretty  Mrs  St  Helen." 

"  Pretty  !     By ,  you  should  see  her  now  !     Pretty !" 

"  Well — but  I  hope  you  have  settled  something  handsome  on 
her?" 

"  Five  hundred  a-year " 

"Devilish  liberal,  certainly.  Would  she  speak  to  me  if  we 
met  at  Paris?" 


Hope  for  llio  best.      Depend  iipo 
to  be  oriloreil  oil"  just  in  llic  iii«*k  < 
J.onl  ►Seikiiigtoii  grasped  his  1 
tliinirs. 

"  Voii  kllo^Y,  Leieestor,  it  is  iid 
how  or  when  it  may,*'  siiid  he 
should  hope." 

"Don't  fear  Bornj^  then,  eh?" 
with  a  smile. 

"  Pshaw  ! — r>iit,  by  the  way,  w 
am  I  to  receive  liis  iire  ?" 

"Ah,  Vcv  been  considering  tha 
—twice." 

"And! " 

"  Fire  Avide  the  first  time,  of  oo 
"But   I   don't  think  it  />  ip 
Leicester." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  it's  cK\-ir  a.«i  da} 
"Really  it's  devilish  hard— ht 
i  tliro^ing  away  my  only  chance. 

*.  murdered  I'' 

I  "Scckington,  put  yourself  int 

1  what  I  say  is  the  correct  thing. - 

I  res|K)nsible.     If  nothing  hap]iens, 

,  shot;  and  then, you  may  porhaps- 

minrlit.   tn   do     but  T  think  1  know 
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"  The  first  time  you  have  ever  done  the  honours  here,  I  pre- 
sume?'' said  Captain  Leicester,  as  he  took  his  seat. 

"  It  is  probably  the  Zcw/,"  thought  Lord  Seckington.  Alas ! 
what  would  he  have  given  at  that  moment  to  imdo  what  he  had 
done — to  have  begun  nothing  of  which  he  had  not  well  con- 
sidered the  end — never  to  have  blasted  the  happy  home  of  his 
brave  brother  soldier — ^to  escape  from  the  mortal  thraldom  he 
was  now  enduring  !  Perhaps,  had  he  been  calm  enough,  a  lesson 
of  his  earlier  days  might  have  recurred  to  him  before  the  fearful 
lesson  of  the  ensuing  morning  ! 

"  Audire  est  opera  pretiain,  procedere  rect% 
Qui  moechia  non  vultia — ut  oiuni  parte  laborent  I 
Utque  illis  inulto  comipta  dolore  volnptas, 
Atque  bsec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  sspe  pericia ! "  * 

It  was  settled  by  the  seconds  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  at  five  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning,  in  Battcrsea  Fields ; 
and  as  both  of  them  anticipated  its  turning  out  a  desperate 
affair,  they  made  all  necessary  arrangements  to  meet  con- 
tingencies, providing  for  the  instant  flight  of  the  survivor  and 
themselves — or,  it  might  be,  of  themselves  alone — in  the  event 
of  anything  fatal  occurring.  Two  experienced  surgeons  also  were 
in  attendance.  Their  arrangements,  in  short,  were  admirably 
made,  for  they  were  both  of  them  somewhat  experienced  in  such 
affairs.  Within  a  very  few  moments  of  each  other's  arrival, 
were  the  two  hostile  parties  in  the  field.  Both  Colonel  St 
Helen  and  Lord  Seckington  were  very  finely  made  men,  and  of  a 
most  gentlemanlike  appearance.  The  former  was  dressed  in  a 
blue  surtout  and  light  trousers — the  latter  in  black — black  from 
head  to  foot — not  a  spot  of  colour  about  him — nothing  that 
might  possibly  serve  to  point  the  weapon  of  his  antagonist — a 
precaution  of  his  thoughtful  second,  of  which  he  had  readily 
availed  lumself,  but  which  was  totally  disregarded  by  Colonel 
St  Helen.  The  process  of  loading  was  soon  got  through — the 
distance,  ten  paces,  duly  stepped  out  by  Major  Damley — each 
second  motioned  his  principal  to  take  his  proper  place — and  then 
Lord  Seckington  st^od,  in  fearful  contiguity,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  his  irreparably  injured  and  mo];tal  foe.  He  did  not 
attempt  either  to  sustain  or  return  the  dreadful  look  with  which 
Colonel  St  Helen  regarded  him  !  Pistols  having  been  placed  in 
their  hands,  the  seconds  withdrew  to  about  a  dozen  paces. 

"Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?  Fire  !"  exclaimed  Major  Darn- 
ley. 

Both  pistob  were  discharged  as  he  uttered  the  last  word, 
and  the  principals  remained  standing  unhurt    Lord  Seckington 

*  JBor.  Sat,  lib.  L  Sat  a 
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close  l)vhiii(l  CohiiK-l  St   IK-lcii's  sh' 
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*' (Vrtaiiily   im:,'*    iviiliod  M.ij«.) 
upon  a  third  shot." 

**  1  really  cannot  permit  it " 

"Loud  a;rain  !"  exclaimed  J-.or 
with  a  sullen    reckless  air ;  and 
gloomy  functions. 

A  tliird  time  their  principals  st( 
as  the  word  *'FireI"  escaped  frn 
both  were  observeil  taking  delih 
Helen  knew  it  was  his  last  chance 
he  allowed  ;  ami  Lord  Scckin^ton 
was  passing  thnmgh  his  adversar 
a  second  or  twt)  alter  the  word 
pistols  tlashe<l  ttigether,  and  J^on 
and  instantly  lay  extended  upi 
Helen's  ball  api)eared  to  have  p. 
opponent,  while  he  himself,  st: 
weai>on,  remained  standing,  looki 
prostrate  antagonist. 

"  Fly  !  For  (.JimIs  sake,  lly  ! 
looking  towards  Colonel  ?St  Heh 
fiifiiro  «if  Lord  SeekiiiL'tun. 
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more  deadly  aim  had  so  directed  his  ball  that  it  passed  right 
through  the  bones  of  the  nose,  immediately  beneath  the  eye- 
brows, canning  away  almost  the  whole  of  the  nasal  bones. 
Lord  Seckington  was  not  dead,  though  perfectly  insensible — 
the  wound  he  had  received  was  one  that,  if  he  survived,  would 
occasion  him  the  most  frightful  disfigurement  for  life.  He  was 
carried  insensible  to  his  carriage,  a  handkerchief  having  been 
thrown  over  his  face,  and  hurried  off  at  the  top  speed  of  his 

four  horses  to Street     It  was  found  necessary  to  bleed 

Colonel  8t  Helen  on  the  spot  from  both  arms,  and  as  soon  as 
the  incisions  had  been  hastily  bandaged  up,  he  was  conveyed, 
with  difficulty,  to  his  carriage,  and  taken  home  to  General 
Ogilvie's,  a  dismal  spectacle  ! 

A  short  time  before  the  carriage  containing  Lord  Seckington 

reached Street,  a  pust-chaise  drew  up  o]>posite  to  his  door, 

in  which  were  two  females,  one  of  whom  appeared  violently 
agitated. 

"  Knock  and  ring — ring  hard  ! — open  the  chaise-door — make 
haste !"  exclaimed  one  of  them  in  a  breath ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  hall  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  alarmed  porter — for  all 
the  servants  had  a  suspicion  pf  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
engagement  which  had  taken  Lord  Seckington  away  so  early  in 
a  carriage-and-four,  and  were  now  awaiting  his  return  in  the 
utmost  trepidation — she  rushed  in. 

"  Is  Lord — Lord  Seckington — is  he  at  homel"  she  gasped. 

"  Yes — no,"  replied  the  affrighted  porter  in  a  breath.  "  Do 
you  know  anything  about  his  lordship  1"  By  this  time  the 
valet,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  France  and  had  returned 
with  him,  made  his  appearance,  and  whispered  to  the  porter, 
who  then,  in  a  somewhat  less  respectful  tone,  inquired,  "  Does 
his  lordship  expect  you,  ma*am  V* 

"  No,  my  lord  does  not,  I  can  answer  for  that,"  interposed 
the  valet ;  "  he  thinks  you*re  at  this  moment  in  Paris." 

"  Silence,  sir !  show  me  instantly  into  the  dining-room,"  said 
the  lady,  as  indignantly  as  her  violent  agitation  would  admit  of. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  porter,  placing  himself  between 
her  and  the  dining-room  door,  "  I — I  cannot  admit  you.  Are 
you  a  relation  of  his  lordship's,  or  what  ?  What's  your  business 
here?" 

"  Hinder  me  at  your  peril,  sirrah  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  St  Helen 
— for  she  it  was — with  all  her  naturally  commanding  tone  and 
manner ;  and  at  the  same  time  pushing  him  gently  aside,  with- 
out further  opposition  she  entered  the  dining-room. 

*'  Order  in  my  maid  from  the  chaise  ! "  said  Mrs  St  Helen, 
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sinking  exhausted  in  the  nearest  chair,  scarce  able  to  i 
to  see  whether  her  orders  were  attended  to.  There  was  t 
muster  of  servants  in  the  hail  for  a  few  moments  ;  an< 
hurried  conversation  together,  the  dining-room  door  wa.£ 
by  the  valet. 

"  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  won't  make  it  necessary,  ma'ar 
to  do  our  duty.  I  know,  ma'am,  who  you  are,"  he  com 
^ith  a  determined  air. 

"Audacious  wretch  !"  exclaimed  Mrs  St  Helen,  rous 
moment  by  his  extraordinary  insolence,  "  if  you  don't  h 

leave  this  room,  sir " 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  leave  the  room  1  Pray,  ma'am,  are  you  i 
herel  /  leave  the  room,  ma'am  1  You  will  leave 
ma'am,  I  can  tell  you,  if  it  comes  to  that — that's  flat ! " 
tinned,  pushing  wider  open  the  door.  "  Do  you  think, 
I'm  going  to  be  talked  to  in  this  way,  by  you  1  I  kn< 
you  are,  ma'am,  quite  well !  Do  you  think  I  hadn't  n 
and  my  ears  open  at  Paris  1  My  lord's  done  the  ha 
thing  by  you,  and  you  ought  not  to  come  following  hin 
j  the  town  in  this  way :  ah,  ma'am,  you  may  look,  but  [ 

•  my  lord's  done  with  you  ;  he's  got  other  ^^  to  fry  just 

!  believe  me."     At  that  moment  a  vehicle  was  heard  appn 

rapidly,  and  a  hubbub  in   the   hall  drew  the  valet  1 
"  Drive  away  that  chaise  ! "   exclaimed  half-a-dozen  vo 
the  street,  and  Lord  Seckington's  carriage  dashed  up 
!  door.     Mrs  St  Helen  sprang  to  the  window,  hearing  hei 

ordered  away,  expecting  some  new  insult  was  preparing  f 
'  and  beheld  the  miserable  figure  of  Lord  Seckington  in 

)  of  being  carried  out  of  the  carriage,  his  head  covered  ov< 

!  a  blood-spotted   white   handkerchief.     She  rushed   fro 

dining-room,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  was  flying  do^ 
steps,  when  one  of  the  agitated  servants  accidentaUy  trip] 
foot,  and  she  fell  with  her  forehead  upon  the  comer  of 
the  steps,  where  she  lay  insensible  and  disregarded  til 
Seckington  had  been  carried  in,  when  the  hall  door  was 
There  she  might  have  continued,  but  for  the  humanity 
or  two  persons  in  the  crowd   that  had  gathered  round 
Seckington's  carriage.     They  raised  her  from  the  ground 
having  been  informed  from  the  area  that  she  did  not 
/  there,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  hei 

V  carried  her,  still  insensible  from  the  stunning  effects  of  I 

]  and  of  her  violent  mental  agitation,  to  the  nearest  public- 

I  whither  her  attendant  in  the  chaise  followed  her.     Fn 

representations  and  entreaties  of  the  latter,  the  surly  pi 
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consented  to  receive  Mrs  St  Helen  for  the  present  into  his 
house,  and  a  medical  man  was  sent  for. 

This  was  the  once  beautiful,  happy,  innocent  wife  and 
mother,  Emma  St  Helen,  who  had  torn  herself  from  her  helpless 
children,  her  affectionate  husband  ;  who  had  opened  her  foolish 
and  guilty  ear  and  heart  to  the  tempter ;  who  had  fled  from  the 
pure  arms  of  her  husband  to  the  blasting,  serpent-like  embraces 
of  an  adulterer ;  who  could  pity  her  1  Here,  discarded  and 
insulted  by  the  menials  of  her  seducer,  she  lay  dishonoured 
in  her  extremity  among  low  and  unwilling  mercenaries ;  her 
beauty  entirely  gone  ;  wasted  to  a  skeleton  ;  heartbroken ;  para- 
lysed with  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  her  dead  paramour,  whose 
hand  had  perhaps,  that  morning  too,  been  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  her  husband  ! 

It  seemed  that,  as  soon  as  ever  she  recovered  her  senses  when 
at  Paris,  and  discovered  the  departure  of  Lord  Seckington,  and 
learned  from  her  maid  the  too  probable  object  of  his  abrupt 
disappearance,  she  determined  on  following  him,  and  engaged  a 
passage  in  the  very  next  conveyance  that  started,  so  as,  by  tra- 
velling night  and  day,  to  reach Street  the  very  morning 

after  Lord  Seckington 's  arrival. 

I  was  called  in  to  attend  Colonel  St  Helen  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  found  him  in  almost  precisely  similar  circumstances  to 
those  in  which  he  had  been  placed  when  I  formerly  attended 
him,  only  that  the  present  was  a  far  more  serious  attack,  and 
the  probabilities  of  its  fatal  termination  infinitely  greater. 
All  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  labouring  brain  proved  unavailing, 
and  we  all  gave  up  the  case  in  despair.  On  the  Saturday  even- 
ing after  his  fatal  meeting  with  Lord  Seckington,  I  was  return- 
ing on  horseback  from  a  visit  to  a  distant  patient,  residing  about 
two  miles  beyond  General  Ogilvie's  house,  and  determined  to 
call  in  to  inquire  after  Colonel  St  Helen,  if  he  yet  survived. 
When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  I  overtook  two  men 
carrying  a  coffin  on  their  backs.  I  stopped  my  horse — my  con- 
jectures were  right — ^they  opened  the  general's  gate,  and  went 
up  to  the  house.  So  it  was  at  length  ail  over  !  Poor  broken- 
hearted St  Helen,  victim  of  the  perfidy  of  the  wife  of  your 
bosom — of  the  villany  of  your  brother  soldier — ^your  sorrows 
were  at  length  ended.  After  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  I 
despatched  my  groom,  desiring  him  to  inquire  whether  they 
wished  to  see  me.  The  general  sent  back  word  that  he  parti- 
cularly desired  to  see  me,  and  I  dismounted.  He  met  me  at 
the  door,  and,  with  the  utmost  grief  visible  in  his  countenance 
and  manner,  told  me  the  event  that  had  taken  place.    I  followed 
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him  into  the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  aod  we  sat  < 
gether.  Colonel  St  Helen  expired  that  day  about  twelv< 
only  an  hour  after  I  had  been  with  him.  "  He  lay," 
general,  **  in  the  same  state  in  which  you  left  him,  a 
the  Lust,  in  a  dull  stupor.  I  was  sitting  on  one  side  of 
and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  contrary  to  my  wishes — ^seeing  her  < 
agitation — entered  the  room  I  had  a  little  before  insLsi 
her  quitting,  and  resumed  the  seat  she  had  before  occ 
the  bedside.  The  noise  she  made  seemed  to  rouse  him 
from  his  lethargy.  He  slowly  o])ened  his  eyes — the  i 
during  his  illness — looked  dully  at  her ;  I  think  his  lip« 
to  move,  and  on  bending  my  ear  till  it  almost  touched 
think  I  heard  the  word,  '  Emma  !'  His  head  sank  ba 
the  pillow,  he  breathed  heavily  for  a  moment  or  two 
Helen  was  no  more !  No  doubt,"  continued  the  gene] 
great  emotion,  "  he  had  a  confused  notion  that  it  was 
Helen  who  was  sitting  beside  him — alas,  that  such  a 
being  should  have  troubled  his  last  thoughts  !  Yet  there 
no  anger  or  disgust  in  his  manner — if  it  had  any  cha 
all,  it  was  one  of  forgiveness ! " 

He  was  buried  at ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  < 

distinction  in  London  that  did  not  insist  upon  follow 
to  the  grave.  The  kind-hearted  commander-in-chief  8h< 
I  understood,  when  he  heard  of  his  death.  He  bequea 
fortune  to  his  children  equally,  leaving  General  and  Mrs 
their  guardians,  whom  he  also  empowered  to  allow  Mrs  S 
should  she  ever  require  it,  such  a  sum  as  woidd  place  he 
the  reach  of  destitution.  The  will  was  dated  only  the  da 
that  on  which  he  fought  with  Lord  Seckington. 

I  regret  to  have  to  mention  that  name  again,  and  s 
miss  it  briefly  and  for  ever.  I  did  not  attend  him,  bi 
several  details  concerning  him  from  those  who  did.  I 
perhaps  have  been  mercy  had  Colonel  St  Helenas  ball 
into  his  brain,  and  deprived  him  of  life  on  the  spot. 
utterly  destroyed  the  nasal  bones — and  it  is  impossible 
ceive  a  more  repulsive  object  than  he  must  have  pres€ 
every  beholder  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
intolerable  agony  for  many  months,  from  his  wound  ;  ai 
at  length,  through  the  carelessness  of  one  of  his  attend 
suddenly  obtained  a  sight  of  his  countenance  in  the  g 
dreadful  and  irremediable  disfigurement  he  had  sustainc 
him  almost  to  madness.  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  y< 
most  fearful  and  blasphemous  imprecations ;  and,  in  i 
such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  was  he  driven  by  it,  that  it  we 
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necessary  to  place  him  for  some  time  under  constraint,  lest  he 
should  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself.  He  gradually,  however, 
became  calmer,  and  appeared  likely  in  time  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  misfortune.  Colonel  St  Helen  was  dead — that  was 
some  gratification  !  Lord  Seckington  had  still  vast  solace  left 
him ;  he  was,  after  all,  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  he  had  a  fine,  a 
noble  fortune,  at  his  command ;  and  these,  with  other  consol- 
atory topics,  were  urged  upon  him  so  frequently  and  earnestly 
by  his  friends  and  attendants,  as  at  length  to  satisfy  them  that 
they  might  lay  aside  their  apprehensions,  and  release  him  from 
the  painful — the  intolerable  restraint  they  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  impose  upon  him,  also  relaxing  the  strictness  of  their  surveil- 
lance. They  did  so ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  event 
was  duly  announced  in  the  newspaper  as  follows : — "  On  the 

29th  ult.,  at Street,  in  his  32d  year,  the  Right  Honourable 

Lord  Seckington."  If  such  a  thing  as  a  Coroner* s  Inquest  took 
place,  the  papers  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and  everybody  was  satis- 
fied that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had  received 
in  his  duel  with  Colonel  St  Helen. 


My  pen  moves  heavily  and  reluctantly  in  tracing  these  pain- 
ful, but,  I  hope,  nevertheless,  instructive  scenes;  my  heart  aches 
as  I  recall  them — but  my  long  labours  now  draw  to  a  close. 

General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  with  their  little  precious  charges — 
for  precious  they  were,  and  they  were  themselves  childless — 
withdrew,  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after  Colonel  St  Helen's 
death,  to  a  remote  part  of  England,  where  they  might  attend 
exclusively  and  unremittingly  to  the  important  and  interesting 
duties  confided  in  them.  Their  departure,  and  the  endless  ab- 
sorbing engagements  of  a  busy  professional  life  in  the  metro- 
polis, caused  the  gloomy  transactions  above  narrated  gradually 
to  disappear  from  my  memory,  which,  however,  they  had  long 
and  grievously  haunted.  Three  years  afterwards,  there  occurs 
the  following  entry  in  my  Diary  : — 

"  Wednesday,  Sth  October  18—." 

.  .  .  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  scene  exactly 
as  it  appeared  to  me.  May  experience  never  enable  me  to  de- 
scribe such  another ! 

"  Hush !  stand  here,  Dr ,"  whispered  Mr  B ,  the 

proprietor  of  an  extensive  private  asylum  near  the  metropolis, 
where  I  had  called  to  visit  a  gentleman  who  had  been  long  a 
patient  of  mine.     '^  Hush^  don't  speak,  nor  be  at  all  alarmed/' 
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opening  a  small^  and,  m  it  seemed  to  me,  a  Becret  door — * 
are  my  ntntntMcJi!  Hark  I  I  tldnk  I  know  what  tbi 
about.  Step  forward  here.  Can  you  see  ?*'  I  did  £^  he  dii 
From  my  position  I  could  not  see  -very  distinctly,  but  th€ 
%vius  long  and  rut  Ik- r  narrow,  and  had  a  resemblatice  to  i 
in  an  ho^pitnl,  with  about  balf-a-dozen  beds  on  each  side 
TOO  in  J  on  'i^liirk  ^vere  sitting  as  many  boys,  apparently 
about  liftL'tn  to  eiglUeen  years  old^  wearing  long  blue  d 
ami  their  hair  cut  as  close  to  tbeir  heads  as  possible, 
were  making  aH  manner  of  discordant  noises,  and  seemed  e 
talliing  together,  but  each  remained  sitting  quietly  on  hi 

bed  ;  a  circumstiinee  I  mentioned  to  Mr  B -j  erpressir 

surprise  that,  so  esiger  and  violent  as  their  gestures  seemed 
should  not  quit  their  beda^  **  It  would  be  very  strange  iJ 
n>«A//'  he  whi^pered^  with  a  smile  ;  **for  they  are  all  fas 
to  a  staple  in  the  widl,  by  a  strong  girdle  piissing  niund 
waLr^it^.  lilea^  yniir  life  1  if  it  was  not  for  that,  they  ^onlc 
kill  one  another,  and  everybody  that  came  near  them.  ] 
onlv  IriJ^t  month  that  one  of  tiiem  contrived  to  twist  herself- 
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"Ha!  ha!  ha! — Ha!  ha!  ha!"  said  another  voice,  bursting 
into  loud  laughter,  "  I've  got  a  dog  in  my  head — ^hark,  how  it 
barks — bow,  wow,  wow  ! — Ha — ^ha—ha ! " 

"IVe  got  a  cat — mew! — mew! — mewl  who'll  catch  the 
mouse  1    I  feel  it — mew  ! " 

"  Water !  water  !  water !  The  world's  on  fire  ! — Fire,  fire, 
fire!" 

"  Hush,  you  wretches ! "  exclaimed  another  voice,  "  I'm  going 
to  sing  for  ray  dinner — hush  !  hark  ! " 

"Hark!  the  song — the  song!"  cried  all  the  other  voices 
together,  while  the  singer  began ;  and  in  a  few  moments  her 
voice  only  was  heard,  wild  and  dismal  beyond  description, 
though  not  very  loud,  uttering  words  something  like  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Hark  to  the  boll,  the  meny,  merry,  merry  bell. 
It  is  his  knell — the  merry,  merry  knell " — 

**  Ding,  dong  I— Ding,  dong  !—Ding,  dong !  '* 

sung  the  other  voices,  in  a  kind  of  doleful  chorus.  The  singer 
resumed — 

"  Lnllaby  !  Lollaby  1  Lnllaby  I 
Ui8  head,  oh,  his  head  it  is  white — 
All  white  !  white  ! 
— Dead,  dead,  dead ! 

— Sing  you  wretches  !"     They  resumed — 

"  Ding,  dong !— Ding,  dong  I— Ding,  dong  I  ** 

The  sun  at  that  moment  shone  into  the  dreary  room,  while  I 
was  intently  gazing  on  the  miserable  scene  it  disclosed.  Mercy! 
— my  flesh  crept — I  began  to  recognise  in  the  singer,  who  occa- 
sionally looked  wildly  up  into  the  sunshine — I  could  not  be 
wrong — Mrs  St  Helen  ! 

"Who  is  that?"  I  inquired  faintly,  turning  away  from  the 
room,  while  my  companion  closed  and  secured  the  door. 

"  Mrs  Jones  Ls  the  performer,  if  it's  she  whom  you  mean?" 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no  !  Her  name  is  not,  it  never  was  Jones ! " 
said  I,  feeling  very  faint,  and  moving  as  quickly  away  as  pos- 
sible into  the  open  air. 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Mr  B ,  after  considering  a  little, 

."  it  is  strange  enough  ;  I  have  certainly  now  and  then  heard 
her  mention  your  name,  among  others.  So  you  know,  very 
probably,  her  real  name — Mrs  St  Helen?" 

He  mentioned  the  name  I  dreaded  to  hear. 

"  I  have  had  her  these  two  years ;  she  was  removed  hither 

from  St 's  by  order  of  a  General  Ogilvie,  whom  perhaps 

you  know^  at  whose  expense  she  continues  here." 


THl 


